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PREFACE, 


The  Protestant  Eeformation  has  its  Principle  and 
its  Method.  Its  Principle  is  Salvation  by  Faith,  not 
bj  Sacraments.  Its  Method  is  Private  Judgment,  not 
Church  Authority.  But  private  judgment  generates 
authority;  authority,  first  legitimate,  that  of  knowledge, 
grows  into  the  illegitimate  authority  of  prescription, 
calling  itself  Orthodoxy.  Then  Private  Judgment  comes 
forth  again  to  criticise  and  reform.  It  thus  becomes  the 
duty  of  each  individual  to  judge  the  Church ;  and  out 
of  innumerable  individual  judgments  the  insight  of  the 
Church  is  kept  living  and  progressive.  We  contribute 
one  such  private  judgment ;  not,  we  trust,  in  conceit, 
but  in  the  hope  of  provoking  other  minds  to  further 
examinations. 
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ORTHODOXY: 


ITS    TRUTHS  AND    ERRORS. 


CHAPTER   I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


§  1.  Object  and  Character  of  this  Book. — The  peculiarity 
of  the  book  now  offered  to  the  religious  public  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  is  this  —  that 
it  is  an  honest  attempt  to  find  and  state  the  truth  contained 
in  the  doctrines  of  their  opponents,  ll  is,  perhaps,  something 
new  for  an  association  established  to  defend  certain  theo- 
logical opinions,  and  baptized  with  a  special  theological 
name,  to  publish  a  work  intended  to  do  justice  to  hostile  the- 
ories. The  too  usual  course  of  each  sect  has  been,  through 
all  its  organs,  to  attack,  denounce,  undervalue,  and  vilify 
the  positions  taken  by  its  antagonists.  This  has  been  con- 
sidered as  only  an  honest  zeal  for  truth.  The  consequence 
has  been,  that  no  department  of  literature  has  been  so  un- 
christian in  its  tone  and  temper  as  that  of  sectarian  contro- 
versy. Political  journals  heap  abuse  on  their  opponents,  in 
the  interest  of  their  party.  But  though  more  noisy  than  the 
theological  partisans,  they  are  by  no  means  so  cold,  hard, 
1  C^> 


2  orthodoxy:  its  truths  and  errors. 

or  unrelenting.  Party  spirit,  compared  with  sectarian  spirit, 
seems  rather  mild.* 

It  is  true  that  theologians  do  not  no^  use  in  controversy 
the  epithets  which  were  formerly  universal.  We  have 
grown  more  civil  in  our  language  than  were  our  fathers. 
It  is  also  true  that  we  often  meet  with  theological  discussions 
conducted  in  a  spirit  of  justice  towards  one's  opponents,  t 
But  to  say,  "  Fas  est  ab  hoste  doceri"  is  a  step  as  yet 
beyond  the  ability  of  most  controversialists.  To  admit 
that  your  antagonist  may  have  seen  some  truth  not  visible 
to  yourself,  and  to  read  his  work  in  this  sense,  —  in  order  to 
learn,  and  not  merely  to  confute,  —  is  not  yet  common. 

This  we  are  about  to  undertake  in  the  present  treatise. 
We  stand  in  the  Unitarian  position,  but  shall  endeavor  to 
see  if  there  be  not  some  truths  in  Orthodoxy  which  Unita- 
rians have  not  yet  adequately  recognized.  To  use  the  lan- 
guage of  our  motto  —  we  come  "  not  as  deserters,  but  as 
explorers"  into  the  camp  of  Orthodoxy.  We  are  satisfied 
with  our  Unitarian  position,  as  a  stand-point  from  which  to 
survey  that  of  others.  And  especially  are  we  grateful  to  it, 
since  it  encourages  us  by  all  its  traditions,  by  all  its  ideas 

•  The  following^  passa^ife,  from  an  article  in  the  "  Independent,"  by  Henry 
Ward  Boucher,  is  valuable,  pcrlmps,  as  the  testimony  of  one  who  has  "  sum- 
mereil  it  and  wintered  it  "  with  Orthodoxy :  — 

**  Does  anybody  inquire  why,  if  so  thinkinpr,  we  occasionally  ^ive  such  sharp 
articles  upon  the  great  religious  newnpupers,  ♦  The  Observer,*  *  The  Intelli- 
gencer,' and  the  like  ?  O,  pray  do  not  think  it  from  any  ill  will.  It  is  all  kind- 
ness :  We  only  do  It  to  keep  our  voice  in  practice.  We  have  made  Orthodoxy 
•  study.  And  by  an  attentive  examination  of  *  The  Presbyterian,*  *  The  Ob- 
server,* *The  Puritan  Recorder,'  and  such  like  unblemished  confessors,  we 
have  perceived  that  no  man  is  truly  sound  who  does  not  pitch  Into  somebody 
that  i»  not  sound ;  and  that  a  real  modem  orthodox  man,  like  a  nervous  watch 
do^,  must  sit  on  the  door-stone  of  his  system,  and  bark  incessantly  at  every- 
thing^ that  comes  in  sight  along  the  highway.  And  when  there  is  nothing  to 
bark  at,  either  he  must  growl  and  gnaw  his  reserved  bones,  or  bark  at  the  moon 
to  keep  up  the  sonorousness  of  his  voice.  And  so,  for  fear  that  the  sweetness 
of  our  temper  may  lead  men  to  think  that  wc  have  no  theologic  zeal,  we  lift  np 
an  objurgation  now  and  then — as  much  as  to  say,  *  Here  we  are,  fierce  and 
orthodox  ;  ready  to  growl  when  we  cannot  bite.'  *» 

t  Thus  Theodore  Parker  (**  Experience  as  a  Minister  »*)  speaks  of  a  review 
of  hla  **  Dlaooune  on  fieligion  **  in  a  Trinitarian  work,  which  did  it  no  ii^astioe. 
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and  principles,  to  look  after  as  well  as  before  —  to  see  if 
there  be  no  truth  behind  us  which  we  have  dropped  ia 
our  hasty  advance,  as  well  as  truth  beyond  us  to  which  we 
have  not  yet  attained. 

§  2.  Progress  requires  that  we  should  look  hack  as  well  as 
forward.  —  Such  a  study  as  this  may  be  undertaken  in  the 
interest  of  true  progress,  as  well  as  that  of  honest  inquiry. 
For  what  so  frequently  cliecks  progress,  causes  its  advocates 
to  falter,  and  produces  what  we  call  a  reaction  towards  the 
old  doctrines,  as  something  shallow  in  the  reform  itself? 
Christians  have  relapsed  into  Judaism,  Protestants  into  Ro- 
manism, Unitarians  into  Orthodoxy  —  because  something 
true  and  good  in  the  old  system  had  dropped  out  of  the  new, 
and  attracted  the  converts  back  to  their  old  home.  All  true 
progress  is  expressed  in  the  saying  of  Jesus,  ^'  I  have  not 
come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil."  The  old  system  cannot  pass 
away  until  all  its  truths  are  fulfilled^  by  being  taken  up  into 
the  new  system  in  a  higher  form.  Judaism  wiU  not  pass 
away  till  it  is  fulfilled  in  Christianity  —  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  will  not  pass  away  till  it  is  fulfilled  in  Protestantism 
—  Orthodoxy  will  not  pass  away  till  it  is  fulfilled  by  Rational 
Christianity.  Judaism  continues  as  a  standing  protest,  on 
behalf  of  the  unity  of  God,  against  Trinitarianism. 

And  yet  we  believe  that,  in  the  religious  progress  of  the 
race,  Christianity  is  an  advance  on  Judaism,  Protestant 
Christianity  an  advance  on  Roman  Catholic  Christianity, 
and  Liberal  and  Rational  Christianity  an  advance  on  Church 
Orthodoxy.  But  all  such  advances  are  subject  to  reaction 
and  relapse.  Reaction  differs  from  relapse  in  this,  that  it  is 
an  oscillation,  not  a  fall.  Reaction  is  the  backward  swing  of 
the  wave,  which  will  presently  return,  going  farther  for- 
ward than  before.  Relapse  is  the  fall  of  the  tide,  which 
leaves  the  ships  aground,  and  the  beach  uncovered.  Reao- 
tioQ  is  going  back  to  recover  some  substantial  truth,  left  be- 
hind in  a  too  hasty  advance.    Relapse  is  falUng  back  into 
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the  old  forms,  an  entire  apostasy  from  the  higher  stand-point 
to  the  lower,  firom  want  of  strength  to  maintain  one's  self  in 
the  advance. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  deserves  especial  study  by 
those  who  desire  to  understand  the  philosophy  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  progress.  It  was  written  to  counteract  a  ten- 
dency among  the  Jewish  Christians  to  relapse  into  Juda- 
ism. These  Christians  missed  the  antiquity,  the  ceremony, 
the  authority  of  the  old  ritual.  Their  state  of  mind  resem- 
bled that  of  the  extreme  High  Church  party  in  the  Church 
of  England,  who  are  usually  called  Puseyites.  They  were 
not  apostates  or  renegades,  but  backsliders.  They  were 
always  lamenting  the  inferiority  of  Christianity  to  Judaism, 
in  the  absence  of  a  priesthood,  festival,  sacrifices.  It  hardly 
seemed  to  them  a  church  at  all.  The  Galatians,  to  whom 
Paul  wrote,  had  actually  gone  over  and  accepted  Jewish 
Christianity  in  the  place  of  Christianity  in  its  simplicity  and 
purity.  The  Hebrews  had  not  gone  over,  but  were  looking 
that  way.  Therefore  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews endeavors  to  show  them  that  all  which  was  really 
good  in  the  Jewish  priesthood,  temple,  ritual,  was  repre- 
sented in  Christianity  in  a  higher  form.  It  had  been  fulfilled 
in  the  New  Covenant.  Nothing  real  and  good  can  pass  away 
till  it  is  fulfilled  in  something  better.  Thus  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  stands,  as  a  constant  proof  that  Protestant 
Christianity  yet  lacks  some  important  Christian  element 
which  Romanism  possesses.  Orthodoxy,  confuted,  as  wa 
suppose,  over  and  over  again,  by  the  most  logical  argu- 
ments, stands  firm,  and  goes  forward. 

Let  us,  then,  reexamine  the  positions  of  our  antagonists  — 
not  now  merely  in  order  to  find  the  weak  places  in  their  line 
of  battle,  but  to  discover  the  strong  ones.  Let  us  see  if  there 
be  any  essential,  substantial  truth  in  this  venerable  system, 
to  which  we  have  as  yet  not  done  justice.  If  there  be,  justice 
and  progress  will  both  be  served  by  finding  and  declaring  it. 
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We  ask,  What  are  the  substantial  truths,  and  what  the  for- 
mal errors,  of  Orthodoxy?  But  what  do  we  mean  bj  these* 
terms? 

§  3.  Orthodoxy  as  Right  Belief. — By  Orthodoxy  in  gen- 
eral is  meant  the  right  system  of  belief.  This  is  the  diction- 
ary definition.  But  as  the  world  and  the  Church  differ  as  to 
which  is  the  right  system  of  belief —  as  there  are  a  vast  mul- 
titude of  systems  —  and  as  all  sects  and  parties,  and  all  men, 
believe  the  system  they  themselves  hold  to  be  the  right  be- 
lief—  Orthodoxy,  in  this  sense  of  right  belief,  means  nothing. 
In  this  sense  there  are  as  many  orthodoxies  as  there  are 
believers,  for  no  two  men,  even  in  the  same  Church,  think 
exactly  alike.  Unless,  therefore,  we  have  some  further  test, 
by  which  to  find  out  which  orthodoxy,  among  all  these  or- 
thodoxies, is  the  true  orthodoxy  —  we  accomplish  little  by 
giving  to  any  one  system  that  name. 

Here,  for  instance,  in  New  England,  we  have  a  system  of 
belief  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Orthodoxy ;  which,  how- 
ever, is  considered  very  heterodox  out  of  New  England. 
The  man  who  is  thought  sound  by  Andover  is  considered 
very  unsound  by  Princeton.  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  1837,  cut  off^  four  synods,  contain- 
ing some  forty  thousand  members,  because  they  were 
supposed  not  to  be  sound  in  doctrinal  belief.  But  these 
excommunicated  synods  formed  a  New  School  Presbyterian 
Church,  having  its  own  orthodoxy.  Andover  considers 
itself  more  orthodox  than  Cambridge ;  but  the  New  School 
Presbyterians  think '  themselves  more  orthodox  than  An- 
dover—  the  Old  School  Presbyterians  think  themselves 
more  orthodox  than  the  New  School.  But  the  most  ortho- 
dox Protestant  is  called  a  heretic  by  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  Roman  Catholics,  again,  are  called  heretics  by  the  Greek 
Church.  So  that  orthodoxy,  in  this  sense,  seems  an  im- 
possible thing  —  something  which,  if  it  exists,  can  never  be 
certainly  ascertained. 
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Whenever  a  body  of  believers  assumes  the  name  of  Ortho- 
dox, intending  thereby  that  they  are  right,  and  their  oppo- 
nents wrong,  they  evidently  assume  the  very  point  in  dispute. 
They  commit  the  fallacy  called  in  logic  a  petitio  principii. 
They  beg  the  question,  instead  of  discussing  it.  They  put 
will  in  the  place  of  reason.  They  say,  in  the  very  title  page 
of  their  book,  in  the  first  step  of  their  argument,  that  their 
book  is  satisfactory  and  their  argument  conclusive.  It  would 
be  more  modest  to  wait  till  the  discussion  is  concluded  be- 
fore they  proceed  thus  to  state  what  the  conclusion  is.  This 
is  an  arrogance  like  that  which  the  Church  of  Home  com- 
mits, in  calling  itself  Catholic  or  Universal,  while  excluding 
more  than  half  of  Christendom  from  its  communion.* 

A  political  party  does  not  offer  such  an  affront  to  its 
opponents.  It  may  name  itself  Democratic,  Republican, 
Federal ;  it  may  call  itself  the  Conservative  party,  or  that 
of  Reform.  By  these  titles  it  indicates  its  leading  idea  —  it 
signifies  that  it  bears  the  standard  of  reform,  or  that  it  stands 
by  the  old  institutions  of  the  country.  But  no  political 
party  ever  takes  a  name  signifying  that  it  is  all  right  and  its 
opponents  all  wrong.  This  assumption  was  left  to  religious 
sects,  and  to  those  who  consider  humility  the  foundation  of 
all  the  virtues. 

The  term  ^'  Evangelical "  is,  perhaps,  not  as  objectionable 
as  Orthodox,  though  it  carries  with  it  a  similar  slur  on  those 
of  other  beliefs.  It  says,  "  We  are  they  who  believe  the 
gospel  of  Christ ;  those  who  differ  from  us  do  not  believe 
it."  It  is  like  the  assumption  by  sontfe  of  the  Corinthians 
of  the  exclusive  name  of  Christians.     *'  We  are  of  Christ," 

*  According  to  the  "Chart  of  Religions  Belief"  in  Johnston's  Physical 
Atlas,  there  are  in  the  world  140,000,000  of  Catholics,  70,000,000  of  Protestants, 
68,000,000  of  the  Greek  Chnrcht  and  14,000,000  of  minor  creeds.  About,  in  hla 
<•  Question  Romainc,"  given  the  Roman  Church  139,000,000.  He  snys,  «*  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  I  sincerely  respect,  is  composed  of  139,000,000 
of  indlridoals,  not  including  tho  little  Hortara.'* 
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said  thej  —  meaning  that  the  foUowerB  of  Paul  and  Apollos 
were  not  so. 

Probably  the  better  part  of  those  who  take  the  name  of 
Orthodox,  or  Evangelical,  intend  no  sach  arrogance.  All 
they  want  is  some  word  by  which  to  distinguish  themselves 
from  Unitarians,- Universalists,  &c.  They  might  say,  "  We 
have  as  good  a  right  to  complain  of  your  calling  yourselves 
*  Rational  Christians'  or  'Liberal  Christians'  —  assumiug 
thereby  that  others  are  not  rational  or  liberal.  You  mean  uo 
such  assumption,  perhaps ;  neither  do  we  when  we  call  our- 
selves '  Orthodox '  or  '  Evangelical.'  When  we  can  find 
another  term,  better  than  these,  by  which  to  express  the 
difference  between  us,  we  will  use  it.  We  do  not  intend  by 
using  these  words  to  foreclose  argument  or  to  beg  the  ques- 
tion. We  do  not  mean  by  Orthodoxy,  right  belief;  but 
only  a  certain  well-known  form  of  doctrine." 

This  is  all  well.  Yet  not  quite  well  —  since  we  have 
had  occasion  to  notice  the  surprise  and  disgust  felt  by  those 
who  had  called  themselves  "  The  Orthodox,"  in  finding 
themselves  in  a  community  where  others  had  assumed  that 
title,  and  refused  to  them  any  share  in  it.  Therefore  it  is 
well  to  emphasize  the  declaration  that  Orthodoxy  in  the 
sense  of  '^  right  belief"  is  an  unmeaning  expression,  sig* 
nifying  nothing. 

§  4.  Orthodoxy  cu  the  Doctrine  of  the  Majority.  Ob* 
jections.  —  The  majority,  in  any  particular  place,  is  apt  to 
call  itself  orthodox,  and  to  call  its  opponents  heretics.  But 
the  majority  in  one  place  may  be  the  minority  in  another. 
The  majority  in  Massachusetts  is  the  minority  in  Virginia. 
The  majority  in  England  is  the  minority  in  Rome  or  Cou- 
stantinople.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Primate 
of  all  England,  gave  Mr.  Curzon  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the  head  of  the  Greek 
Church.  But  the  Patriarch  had  never  heard  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  inquired,  "  Who  is  he  ?  " 
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Nevertheless,  it  is  a  very  common  argument  that  such  and 
Buch  a  doctrine,  being  held  by  the  great  majority  of  Chris- 
tians, must  necessarily  be  true.  Thus  it  is  said  that  since 
the  great  majority  of  Christians  believe  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  that  doctrine  must  be  true.  "  Is  it  possible,"  it  is 
said,  "  that  the  great  majority  of  Christian  believers  should 
be  now,  and  have  been  so  long,  left  in  error  on  such  a  funda- 
mental doctrine  as  this  ?  "  Even  so  intelligent  a  man  as  Dr. 
Huntington  seems  to  have  been  greatly  influenced  by  this 
argument  in  becoming  a  Trinitarian.  The  same  argument 
has  carried  many  Protestants  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  And,  no  doubt,  there  is  a  truth  in  the  argument  — 
a  truth,  indeed,  which  is  implied  all  through  the  present 
work  —  that  doctrines  thus  held  by  great  multitudes  during 
long  periods  cannot  be  wholly  false.  But  it  by  no  means 
proves  them  to  be  wholly  true.  Otherwise,  truth  would 
change  as  the  majorities  change.  In  one  century  the  Arians 
had  the  majority ;  and  Arianism,  therefore,  in  that  ceutuiy 
would  have  been  true.  Moreover,  most  of  those  who  adhere 
to  a  doctrine  have  not  examined  it,  and  do  not  have  any 
defined  opinion  concerning  it.  They  accept  it,  as  it  is  taught 
them,  without  reflection.  And  again,  most  truths  are,  at 
first,  in  a  minority  of  one.  Christianity,  in  the  first  cen- 
tury, was  in  a  very  small  minority.  Protestantism,  in  the 
time  of  Luther,  was  all  in  the  brain  and  heart  of  one  man. 
To  assume,  therefore,  that  Orthodoxy,  or  the  true  belief,  is 
that  of  the  majority,  is  to  forbid  all  progress,  to  denounce 
all  new  truth,  and  to  resist  the  revelation  and  inspiration  of 
God,  until  it  has  conquered  for  itself  the  support  of  the 
majority  of  mankind.  According  to  this  principle,  as  Chris- 
tianity is  still  in  a  minority  as  compared  with  paganism,  we 
ought  all  to  become  followers  of  Boodh.  Such  a  view  can- 
not bear  a  moment's  serious  examination.  Every  prophet, 
sage,  martyr,  and  heroic  champion  of  truth  has  spent  his 
life  and  won  the  admiration  and  grateful  love  of  the  world 
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by  opposing  the  majoritj  in  behalf  of  some  neglected  or 
unpopular  truth. 

§  5.  Orthodoxy  as  the  Oldest  Doctrine.  Objections.  —  Some 
people  think  that  Orthodoxy  means  the  oldest  doctrine,  and 
that  if  they  can  only  find  out  what  doctrine  was  believed  by 
the  Church  in  the  first  century,  they  shall  have  the  true 
orthodpx  doctrine.  But  the  early  Church  held  some  x)pinious 
which  all  now  believe  to  be  false.  They  believed,  for  in- 
stance, that  Jesus  was  to  return  visibly,  in  that  age,  and  set 
up  his  church  in  person,  and  reign  in  the  world  in  outward 
form  —  a  thing  which  did  not  take  place.  They  therefore 
believed  in  the  early  church  something  which  was  not  true 
—  consequently  what  they  believed  cannot  be  a  certain  test 
of  Orthodoxy. 

The  High  Church  party  in  the  Church  of  England,  in 
defending  themselves  against  the  Roman  Catholic  argument 
from  antiquity,  have  appealed  to  a  higher  antiquity,  and 
established  themselves  on  the  supposed  faith  of  the. first  three 
centuries.  But  Isaac  Taylor,  in  his  "  Ancient  Christianity," 
has  sufficiently  shown  that  during  no  period  in  those  early 
centuries  was  anything  like  modern  orthodoxy  satisfactorily 
established.*  The  Church  doctrine  was  developed  gradually 
during  a  long  period  of  debate  and  controversy.  The 
Christology  of  the  Church  was  elaborated  amid  the  fierce 
conflicts  of  Arians  and  Athanasians,  Monothelites  and 
MoDophysites,  Nestorians  and  Eutychians.  The  anthropol- 
ogy of  the  Church  was  hammered  and  beaten  into  shape  by 
the  powerful  arm  of  Augustine  and  his  successors,  on  the 
anvils  of  the  fifth  century,  amid  the  fiery  disputes  of  Pela^ 
gians,  Semi-Pelagians,  and  their  opponents. 

Many  doctrines  generally  believed  in  the  early  church  are 

•  Mr.  Taylor  shows  that  the  Church,  A.  D.  300,  was  essentially  corrupt  In 
doctrine  aud  practice ;  that  the  Romish  Church  was  rather  an  Improvement  on 
it;  that  Jerome,  Ambrose,  Gregory,  and  Athanasius  are  Aill  of  false  doctrine; 
and  that  a  Gnostic  theology,  a  Pagan  asceticism,  and  a  corrupt  morality  pro- 
Tailed  in  the  Church  in  those  early  centuries. 
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universally  rejected  now.  The  doctrine  of  chiliasm,  or  the 
millennial  reign  of  Christ  on  earth ;  the  doctrine  of  the 
under  world,  or  Hades,  where  all  souls  went  after  death ; 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  made  by  Christ  to  the  devil, 
—  such  were  some  of  the  prevailing  views  held  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Church.  The  oldest  doctrine  is  not  certainly 
the  truest ;  or,  as  Theodore  Parker  once  said  to  a  priest  in 
Rome,  who  told  him  that  the  primacy  of  Peter  was  asserted 
in  the  second  century,  '^  A  lie  is  no  better  because  it  is  an 
old  one." 

§  6.  Orthodoxy  as  the  Doctrine  held  by  aU.  —  But,  it  may 
be  said,  if  Orthodoxy  does  not  mean  the  absolutely  right 
system  of  belief,  nor  the  system  held  by  the  majority, 
nor  the  oldest  doctrine  of  the  Church,  it  may,  nevertheless, 
mean  the  essenticU  truths  held  in  all  Christian  Churches,  in 
all  ages  and  times ;  in  short,  according  to  the  ancient  for- 
mula —  that  which  has  been  believed  always,  by  all  persons, 
and  everywhere  —  ^^  qtiod  semper y  quod  ah  omnibus^  quod 
ubique" 

In  this  sense  no  one  would  object  to  Orthodoxy.  Only 
make  your  Catholicity  large  enough  to  include  every  one, 
and  who  would  not  be  a  Catholic  ?  But  this  famous  defini- 
tion, if  it  be  strictly  taken,  seems  as  much  too  large  as 
the  others  are  too  narrow.  If  you  only  admit  to  be  ortho- 
dox what  all  Christian  persons  have  believed,  then  the  Trinity 
ceases  to  be  orthodox ;  for  many,  in  all  ages,  have  disbe- 
lieved it.  Eternal  punishment  is  not  orthodox,  for  that,  too, 
has  often  been  denied  in  the  Church.  Sacraments  are  not 
orthodox,  for  the  Quakers  have  rejected  them.  The  resur- 
rection is  not  orthodox,  for  there  were  some  Christians  in 
the  Church  at  Corinth  who  said  there  was  no  resurrection 
of  the  dead. 

§7.  Orthodoxy,  as  a  Formula^  not  to  be  found. — Any 
attempt,  therefore,  rigidly  to  define  Orthodoxy,  destroys  it. 
Begarded  as  a  precise  statement,  in  a  fixed  or  definite  form, 
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it  is  an  impossibility.  There  is  no  such  thing,  and  never 
has  been.  No  creed  ever  made  satisfied  even  the  majority. 
How,  indeed,  can  any  statement  proceeding  from  the  human 
brain  be  an  adequate  and  permanent  expression  of  eternal 
truth?  Even  the  apostle  says,  ^^  I  know  in  part,  and  I 
prophesy  in  part,  but  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  then 
that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away."  The  apostle 
declares  that  his  sight  of  truth  is  only  partial,  and  that 
everythiog  partial  is  imperfect,  and  that  everything  imperfect 
must  pass  away ;  so  that  our  present  knowledge  of  truth  is 
transient.  '^Whether  there  be  knowledge,  it  shall  pass 
away."  If  the  apostle  Paul  declared  that  he  had  not  the 
power  of  making  a  perfect  and  permanent  statement  of  truth, 
how  can  we  believe  that  any  one  else  can  ever  do  it? 

§  8.  Orthodoxy  as  Conmctiona  underlying  Opinions.  —  If, 
therefore,  every  doctrinal  statement  is  changeable  and 
changing ;  if  the  history  of  opinions  shows  the  rise  and 
fall  of  creeds,  —  one  after  the  other  becoming  dominant, 
and  then  passing  away ;  if  no  formula  has  ever  gained  the 
universal  assent  of  Christendom ;  if  the  oldest  creeds  con- 
tained errors  now  universally  rejected,  —  what  then  remains 
as  Orthodoxy?  We  answer,  no  one  statement,  but  something 
underlying  all  statements  —  no  one  system  of  theology,  but 
certain  convictions,  perhaps,  pervading  all  the  ruling  sys- 
tems. Man's  mind,  capable  of  insight,  sees  with  the  inward 
eye  the  same  great  spiritual  realities,  just  as  with  his  out- 
ward eye  he  sees  the  same  landscape,  sky,  ocean.  Accord- 
ing to  the  purity  and  force  of  his  insight,  and  the  depth  of 
his  experience,  he  sees  the  same  truth.  There  is  one  truth, 
but  many  ways  of  stating  it  —  one  spirit,  but  many  forms. 

«« The  one  remains,  the  many  chan^  and  pass ; 
HeaTen*B  light  forever  shines,  earth's  sliadows  fly.** 

Are  there  any  such  great  convictions  underlying  and  in- 
forming all  the  creeds?    I  think  there  are.    I  think,  for 
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example,  it  has  always  been  believed  in  the  Church  that  in 
some  sense  man  is  a  sinner,  and  in  some  sense  Christ  is  a 
Saviour  from  sin ;  that  Christianity  is  in  some  way  a  super- 
natural revelation  of  the  divine  will  and  love ;  that  Scripture 
is  somehow  an  inspired  book,  and  has  authority  over  our 
belief  and  life ;  that  there  is  a  Church,  composed  of  disciples 
of  Jesus,  whose  work  in  the  world  is  to  aid  him  in  saving 
the  lost  and  helping  the  fallen  and  wretched;  that  some- 
how man  needs  to  be  changed  from  his  natural  state  into  a 
higher  state,  and  to  begin  a  new  life,  in  order  to  see  God ; 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  heaven,  and  such  a  thing  as 
hell ;  that  those  who  love  God  and  man  belong  to  heaven, 
and  that  the  selfish  and  sensual  belong  to  hell.  These  ideas 
have  been  the  essential  ideas  of  the  Church,  and  constitute 
the  essence  of  its  Orthodoxy. 

Orthodoxy,  then,  is  not  any  definite  cr^d,  or  statement  of 
truth.  It  is  not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  spirit.  The  letter 
kills.  Consequently  those  who  cling  to  the  letter  of  Ortho- 
doxy kill  its  spirit.  The  greatest  enemy  of  Orthodoxy  is 
dead  Orthodoxy.  The  old  statements  retained  afler  their 
life  is  gone,  —  the  old  phrases  made  Shibboleths  by  which 
truth  is  to  be  forever  tested,  —  these  gradually  make  the 
whole  system  seem  false  to  the  advancing  intellect  of  the 
human  race.  Then  heresies  come  up,  just  as  providential, 
and  just  as  necessary,  as  Orthodoxy,  to  compel  the  Church 
to  make  restatements  of  the  eternal  truth.  •  Heresies,  in  this 
sense,  are  as  true  as  Orthodoxy,  and  make  part,  indeed,  of 
a  higher  Orthodoxy. 

By  Orthodoxy,  therefore,  we  do  not  mean  the  opinions 
held  by  any  particular  denomination  in  New  England  or 
elsewhere.  We  do  not  mean  the  opinions  of  New  England 
Calvinists  or  of  Southern  Priesbyterians ;  not  the  creed  of 
Andover,  of  New  Haven,  or  of  Princeton  :  but  we  mean  that 
great  system  of  belief  which  gradually  took  form  in  the 
Christian  Church,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  as  its  standard 
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theology.  The  pivotal  points  of  this  system  are  sin  and  sal- 
vation. In  it  man  appears  as  a  sinner,  and  Christ  as  a 
Saviour.  Man  is  saved  by  an  inward  change  of  heart,  re- 
salting  in  an  outward  change  of  life,  and  produced  by  the 
sight  of  the  two  facts  of  sin  and  salvation.  The  sight  of.  his 
sin  and  its  consequences  leads  him  to  repentance ;  the  sight 
of  salvation  leads  him  to  faith,  hope,  and  love  ;  and  the  sight 
of  both  results  in  regeneration,  or  a  new  life.  This  system 
also  asserts  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  triune  nature  of  God, 
the  divine  decrees,  the  plenary  inspiration  of  Scripture, 
eternal  punishment,  and  eternal  life. 

§  9.  Substantial  Truth  and  Formal  Error  in  all  great 
Doctrinal  Systems.  —  Within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  a 
new  department  of  theological  literature  has  arisen  in  Ger- 
many, which  treats  of  the  history  of  doctrines.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  is  to  trace  the  doctrinal  opinions  held  in  the 
Church  in  all  ages.  By  this  course  of  study,  two  facts 
are  apparent — first,  that  the  same  great  views  have  been 
substantially  held  by  the  majority  of  Christians  in  all  ages ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  forms  of  doctrine  have  been  very 
different.  The  truths  themselves  have  been  received  by 
Christians,  as  t;^eir  strength,  their  hope,  and  their  joy,  in  all 
time;  but  the  formal  statement  of  these  truths  has  been 
wrought  out  differently  by  individual  intellects.  The  uni- 
versal body  of  Christians  has  taken  care  of  Christian  truth ; 
while  the  Church  Fathers,  or  doctors,  have  held  in  their 
hands  the  task  of  defining  it  doctrinally  for  the  intellect. 

By  substantial  truth  we  mean  this  —  that  in  all  the 
great  systems  of  opinion  which  have  had  a  deep  hold  on  the 
human  mind,  over  broad  spaces  and  through  long  periods, 
there  is  something  suited  to  man's  nature,  and  corresponding 
with  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  mind  of  man  was  made  for 
truth,  and  not  for  error.  Error  is  transient :  truth  only  is 
permanent.  Men  do  not  love  error  for  its  own  sake,  but  for 
the  sake  of  something  with  which  it  is  connected.     After  a 
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while,  errors  are  eliminated,  and  the  snbstanee  retained.  The 
great,  universal,  abiding  convictions  of  men  must,  therefore, 
contain  truth.  If  it  were  not  so,  we  might  well  despair ;  for, 
if  the  mind  of  the  race  could  fall  into  unmixed  error,  the 
only  remedy  by  which  the  heart  can  be  cured,  and  the  life 
redeemed  from  evil,  would  be  taken  away.  But  it  is  not  so. 
God  has  made  the  mind  for  truth,  as  he  has  adapted  the  taste 
to  its  appropriate  food.  In  the  main,  and  in  the  long  run, 
what  men  believe  is  the  truth ;  and  all  catholic  beliefs  are 
valid  beliefs.  Opinions  held  by  all  men,  everywhere  and  at 
all  times,  must  be  substantially  true. 

But  error  certainly  exists,  and  always  has  existed.  If  the 
human  mind  is  made  for  truth,  how  does  it  fall  into  error? 
There  never  has  been  any  important  question  upon  which 
men  have  not  taken  two  sides ;  and,  where  they  take  two 
sides,  one  side  must  be  in  error.  Sometimes  these  two  par- 
ties are  equally  balanced,  and  that  for  long  periods.  With 
which  has  the  truth  been  ?  Is  God  always  with  the  majori- 
ty ?  K  so,  we  must  at  once  renounce  our  Unitarian  belief 
for  the  Trinity,  as  an  immense  majority  of  votes  are  given 
in  its  favor.  But,  then,  we  must  also  renounce  Protestantism ; 
for  Protestantism  has  only  eighty  or  ninety  millions  against 
a  hundred  and  forty  millions  who  are  Catholics.  And,  still 
further,  we  must  renounce  Christianity  in  favor  of  Heathen- 
ism ;  since  all  the  different  Christian  sects  and  churches 
united  make  up  but  three  hundred  millions,  while  the  Buddh- 
ists alone  probably  exceed  that  number.  Moreover,  truth 
is  always  in  a  minority  at  first,  —  usually  in  a  minority  of 
one  ;  and,  if  men  ought  to  wait  until  it  has  a  majority  on  its 
side  before  they  accept  it,  it  never  will  have  a  majority  on 
its  side.         ^ 

These  objections  lead  us  to  the  only  possible  answer,  which 
consists  in  distinguishing  between  the  substance  and  the  form. 
When  we  assert  that  all  creeds,  widely  held  and  long  re- 
tained, have  truth,  we  mean  substantial  truth.     We  do  not 
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mean  that  tbey  are  true  in  their  formal  statement,  which 
may  be  an  erroneous  statement,  but  that  thej  are  true  as  to 
their  contents.  The  substance  of  the  belief  is  the  fact  in- 
"vrardly  beheld  bj  the  mind  ;  the^orm  is  the  verbal  statement 
which  the  mind  makes  of  what  it  has  seen.  It  has  seen 
something  real ;  but,  when  it  attempts  to  describe  what  it 
has  seen,  it  may  easily  commit  errors.  Thus  there  may  be, 
in  the  same  creed,  substantial  truth  and  formal  error ;  and 
all  great  and  widely-extended  beliefs,  as  we  assert,  must  con- 
tain substantial  truth  and  formal  error.  Without  substantial 
truth,  there  would  be  nothing  in  them  to  feed  the  mind,  and 
they  would  not  be  retained ;  and,  if  they  were  not  more  or 
less  erroneous  in  form,  it  would  imply  infallibility  on  the 
part  of  those  who  give  them  their  form. 

§  10.  Importance  of  this  Distinction.  —  This  distinction  is 
one  of  immense  importance  ;  because,  being  properly  appre- 
hended, it  would,  by  destroying  dogmatism,  destroy  bigotry 
also.  Dogmatism  consists  in  assuming  that  the  essence  of 
truth  lies  in  its  formal  statement.  Correctly  assuming 
that  the  life  of  the  soul  comes  from  the  sight  of  truth,  it 
falsely  infers  that  the  essence  of  truth  is  in  the  verbal 
formnla.  Consequently,  this  formula  must  necessarily 
seem  of  supreme  importance,  and  the  very  salvation  of  the 
soul  to  depei4l  on  holding  the  correct  opinion.  With  this 
conviction,  one  must  and  ought  to  be  bigoted ;  he  ought  to 
cling  to  the  minutest  syllable  of  his  creed  as  the  drowning 
man  clings  to  the  floating  plank.  Holding  this  view,  we 
cannot  blame  men  for  being  bigoted :  it  is  their  duty  to  be 
bigoted.  But,  when  the  distinction  is  recognized,  they  will 
cling  to  the  substance,  knowing  that  the  vital  truth  lies  there. 
It  is  the  sight  of  the  fact  which  is  the  source  of^ur  life,  and 
not  the  statement  which  we  make,  in  words,  as  to  what 
we  have  seen.  Then  the  sight  becomes  the  thing  of  immense 
importance ;  the  creed  in  which  it  is  expressed,  of  compara- 
tive unimportaiioe. 
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This  distinction  would  tend  to  bring  the  Church  to  a  tme 
unity  —  the  unity  of  the  spirit.  All  would  strive  for  the 
same  insight,  all  tolerate  variety  of  expression.  Instead  of 
assenting  outwardly  to  the  aame  creed,  every  man  ought,  in 
fact,  to  make  his  own  creed ;  and  there  should  be  as  many 
different  creeds  as  there  are  different  men.  Nor  should  my 
creed  of  to-day  be  the  same  as  that  of  yesterday ;  for,  in- 
stead of  resting  on  a  past  experience,  I  should  continually 
endeavor  to  obtain  new  sights  of  the  one  unchangeable  truth. 
Seeing  more  of  i%  to-day  than  I  did  yesterday,  my  yester- 
day's creed  would  seem  inadequate,  and  I  should  wish  to 
make  a  new  one. 

Substantial  truth  means  the  truth  which  we  see  —  the 
inward  sight,  the  radical  experience.  Formal  truth  is  the 
verbal  statement,  and  consists  in  accuracy  of  expression. 
And  so  of  error*  Substantial  error  means  error  in  regard 
to  the  substance,  and  is  necessarily  inadequacy  of  inward 
experience.  Strictly  speaking,  there  cannot  be  substantial 
error ;  for  error,  in  regard  to  the  substance  of  tnith,  is  purely 
negative.  It  is  not^seeing.  It  is  failing  to  perceive  the 
truth,  either  from  want  of  opportunity,  weakness  of  vision, 
or  neglect  in  looking.  But  formal  error  is  not  merely 
defect:  it  may  also  be  mistake.  We  may  misstate  the 
truth,  and  say  what  is  radically  false.  From  this  source  come 
contradictions ;  and,  where  two  statements  are  contradic- 
tory, both  cannot  be  true.  Falsehood,  therefore,  originates 
with  the  statement.  The  errors  of  insight  are  merely 
defects ;  but  the  errors  of  statement  may  be  positive  false- 
hoods. 

This  leads  us  to  take  a  special  view  of  theological  contro- 
versies. J^  all  great  controversies,  in  the  conflicts  of  ages, 
where  the  good  and  wise  have  stood  opposed  to  each  other, 
century  afler  century,  it  is  probable  that  there  are  truth  and 
error  on  both  sides. 

Each  side  may  hold  some  truth  which  the  other  has  not 
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seen.  There  is,  therefore,  also  substantial  error  on  both 
sides ;  for  each  may  have  failed  to  see  some  phase  of  truth 
which  the  other  has  recognized.  But  there  may  be  formal 
error,  or  error  of  statement,  even  where  there  is  substantial 
truth  ;  for  the  truth  may  be  overstated,  or  understated,  or 
misstated,  and  a  false  expression  given  to  a  true  observation. 

What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  those  who  stand  opposed  to 
each  other  in  these  controversies  —  of  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants, Christians  and  Deists,  Orthodox  and  Unitarians  ?  They 
have  plainly  a  twofold  duty  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  their 
opponents.  They  ought  to  increase  their  insight,  and  to 
improve  their  statements ;  to  deepen  and  widen  their  hold 
of  the  substance  ;  to  correct  and  improve  their  expression  of 
the  form.  The  first  is  the  work  of  religion ;  the  second, 
that  of  theology. 

The  first  is  infinitely  the  most  important,  because  the  life 
of  the  soul  depends  on  the  sight  of  truth.  This  is  its  food, 
without  which  it  will  starve  and  die.  But  it  is  also  impor- 
tant that  it  should  improve  its  theology,  because  a  correct 
theology  is  a  help  to  insight,  and  a  ground  of  mental  com- 
munion. 

§  1 1.  The  Orthodox  and  Liberal  Parties  in  New  England, 
—  The  Liberal  party  in  New  England  have  carried  on  a 
theological  controversy  for  some  forty  years  with  the  Ortho- 
dox. This  controversy  was  inevitable.  Calvinism  had 
neglected  important  truths  which  the  human  soul  needed, 
and  without  which  it  would  starve.  Unitarianism  came  to 
a««ert  and  vindicate  those  truths.  At  first,  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  statements  on  either  side  should  be  narrow  and 
mutually  exclusive.  But,  as  a  battle  goes  on,  the  position 
of  the  opposing  armies  changes.  The  points  of  attack  and 
defence  alter.  Old  positions  are  abandoned,  and  new  ones 
occupied.  Seldom  does  it  happen  to  either  army  to  sleep  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Nor  has  it  so  happened  to  us.  Neither 
the  UnitarianB  nor  the  Trinitarians  have  gained  a  com- 
2* 
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plete  victory :  each  has  taken  some  important  position, 
and  yielded  some  other.  We  have  a  book  called  "  Conces- 
sions of  Trinitarians :  "  another  might  be  written  containing 
the  '•Concessions  of  Unitarians."  Neither  side  has  con- 
ceded, or  ought  to  concede,  any  real  truth  of  experience  or 
of  statement ;  but  it  is  honorable  to  each  to  concede  its  own 
partial  and  inadequate  statements. 

We  intend,  in  this  volume,  to  endeavor,  from  our  own 
point  of  view,  to  gain  what  sight  we  can  of  the  radical,  vital 
truth  underlying  each  great  Orthodox  doctrine.  At  the 
same  time,  we  shall  freely  criticise  the  forms,  especially  the 
more  recent  ones,  in  which  Orthodox  doctrines  have  been 
stated. 

We  assume,  at  the  outset,  that  each  doctrine  does  cover 
some  truth  of  experience,  some  real  solid  fact,  which  is  as 
important  to  us  as  to  our  opponents.  We  assume,  that, 
though  the  doctrines  may  be  false,  there  may  be  an  expe- 
rience behind  them  which  is  true.  We  have  satisfied  our- 
selves of  the  formal  error  of  their  statements.  We  consider 
it  impossible  for  a  sound  Unitarian  intellect  to  accept  the 
Orthodox  theology  as  a  whole,  without  being  untrue  to  itself; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  break  this  shell 
of  doctrine,  and  find  the  vital  truths  which  it  contains.  And 
if  it  be  said,  "  Who  made  you  a  judge  or  a  divider  on  these 
subjects  ?  "  we  reply,  that  only  by  contributions  from  all  quar- 
ters can  a  final  judgment  be  reached.  Meantime,  it  is  the 
right  and  duty  of  every  serious  thinker  to  add  his  own  opin- 
ion to  the  common  stock ;  willing  to  be  refuted  when  wrong, 
—  glad,  if  right,  to  be  helpful  in  any  degree  towards  the  ulti- 
mate result. 

This  is  the  object  of  the  present  work,  which,  though 
written  by  a  Unitarian,  and  from  a  Unitarian  stand-point, 
and  though  published  by  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion, will,  we  trust,  be  sufficiently  nnsectarian. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

THE  PRINCIPLE  AND  IDEA  OP  ORTHODOXY  STATED  AND 
EXAMINED. 

§  1.  The  Principle  of  Orthodoxy  defined,  —  The  principle 
of  Orthodoxy  is,  ihftt  there  is  one  true  system  of  Christian 
doctrine,  and  that  all  others  are  false ;  that  this  system  can 
be,  and  has  been,  so  stated  in  words  as  to  distinguish  it  from 
all  the  false  systems  or  heresies ;  and  that  this  true  system 
of  doctrine  is  the  one  which  is  now  held,  and  always  has  been 
held,  by  the  majority  of  Christians  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  be- 
lief of  this  system  is,  as  a  rule,  essential  to  salvation  —  so  that 
those  who  may  be  ^aved,  while  not  accepting  it,  will  be  saved 
(if  at  all)  by  way  of  exception,  and  not  according  to  rule. 

§  2.  Logical  Genesis  of  the  Principle  of  Orthodoxy.  —  The 
principle  of  Orthodoxy  seems  to  have  arisen,  and  to  have 
maintained  itself  in  the  Church,  in  some  such  way  as  this* 
Jesus  Christ,  it  is  assumed,  came  to  save  the  soul  from  sin 
and  evil.  He  saves  the  soul  by  the  word  of  truth.  In 
order  that  this  truth  shall  become  saving  truth,  it  must  be 
believed,  and  so  strongly  believed  as  to  have  a  practical 
influence  on  life  and  action.  We  are  therefore  saved  by 
believing  the  truth  taught  by  Christ.  But  in  order  to  be 
believed,  it  must  be  expressed  in  some  definite  statement,  or 
in  what* we  call  Christian  doctrine.  But  truth  is  one,  and 
therefore  the  doctrine  which  expresses  it  must  also  bo  one. 

Therefore  there  must  be  one  system  of  Christian  doctrine, 
containing  in  itself  the  substance  of  Christian  truth,  and  con- 
stituting the  object  of  Christian  faith.  This  system,  though 
it  may  Tarj  in  its  unessential  parts,  must  in  its  essence  be 
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• 
unchangeable.     In  proportion  as  any  system  of  belief  varies 

from  it,  such  system  is  heterodox  and  dangerous,  while  this 

system  alone  is  orthodox  and  safe. 

Another  form  of  this  argument  would  be  as  follows : 
Christ  came  to  reveal  something  to  men.  If  revealed,  it 
must  be  made  known.  If  made  known,  it  must  be  capable 
of  being  so  expressed  that  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
concerning  it.  Otherwise,  Christianity  would  not  be  a  reve- 
lation. But  if  expressed  so  as  to  enter  the  human  mind,  it 
must  be  expressed  in  human  language.  A  verbal  revelation, 
therefore,  is  essential  for  the  purposes  of  Christianity.  Such 
a  revelation  is  nothing  else  than  a  system  of  doctrine,  or 
that  which  can  be  systematized  into  doctrine.  And  this  sys- 
tem must  be  one  and  the  same  from  age  to  age,  or  it  is  not  a 
permanent  divine  revelation,  but  only  a  transient  human 
seeking  for  such  a  revelation. 

§  3.  Orthodoxy  assumed  to  he  the  Belief  of  the  Majority.  — 
The  natural  test  of  Orthodoxy  is  assumed  to  be  the  belief  of 
the  majority  of  Christians ;  for  if  Christianity  be  a  revelation 
of  truth,  its  essential  contents  must  be  easy  to  apprehend,  and 
when  apprehended,  they  must  be  generally  accepted.  The 
revelations  of  God  in  nature  are  seen  and  accepted  by  the 
human  intellect,  and  so  become  matters  of  science.  Orthodox 
idence  is  that  which  the  great  majority  of  scientific  men  have 
accepted  as  such  ;  and  Orthodox  Christianity^  in  like  manner, 
must  be  that  which  the  majority  of  Christian  believers  accept 
as  such.  Hence  it  is  taken  for  granted,  as  regards  Ortho- 
dox doctrine,  that  it  meets  the  test,  ^^  Quod  semper y  quod 
ubique^  quod  ah  omnihus." 

§  4.  Heterodoxy  thus  hecomes  sinful.  —  But  if  the«essential 
truth  of  Christianity  be  thus  plain,  those  who  do  not  receive 
it  must  be  either  stupid  or  wilful.  Its  rejection  argues  a 
want  of  intellect  or  a  bad  heart.  Heretics,  therefore,  ought 
logically  to  become  to  the  Orthodox  objects  either  of  con- 
tempt or  hatred.     If  they  cannot  see  what  is  so  plain,  they 
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most  be  intellectually  imbecile.  If  tbey  will  not  see  it,  they 
must  be  morally  depraved.  Therefore  intelligent  people 
who  accept  and  teach  heresies  ought  to  be  considered  wicked 
people  by  logical  Orthodox  minds.  Moreover,  they  are  the 
most  dangerous  persons  in  the  community,  because,  by  deny- 
ing that  truth  by  which  the  soul  is  to  be  saved,  they  endanger 
not  merely  the  temporal,  but  also  the  eternal,  welfare  of  those 
whom  they  seduce.  And  if  we  have  a  right  to  abate  a  nui- 
sance which  only  interferes  with  the  earthly  comfort  and  peace 
of  society,  how  much  more  one  which  attacks  its  spiritual 
peace  and  eternal  welfare !  Have  not  the  majority  a  right  to 
protect  themselves,  their  children,  and  society  from  that  which 
they  not  merely  believe,  but  know,  to  be  evil  ?  For  Ortho- 
doxy assumes  to  be  not  merely  opinion,  but  knowledge. 
Hence  Orthodoxy  legitimates  persecution.*  Persecution  is 
only  the  judicious  repression  of  criminal  attempts  to  pervert 
and  injure  society.  Moreover,  Orthodoxy,  according  to  its 
principle,  ought  to  discourage  inquiry  in  relation  to  its  own 
fundamental  principles.  For  why  continue  to  discuss  and 
debate  about  that  which  is  known?  Progress  consists  in  ad- 
vancing from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  The  unknown, 
and  not  the  known,  is  the  proper  subject  for  inquiry.  The 
system  of  Orthodoxy,  therefore,  according  to  its  own  princi- 
ple, should  be  withdrawn  from  further  examination.  Intel- 
lectual advance  requires  us  to  take  for  granted  something  —  to 


•  Of  coarse  wc  do  not  mean  to  charge  our  Orthodox  fHende  with  believing 
ia  pmecntion.  Wo  only  show  that  //  Orthodoxy  is  in  the  letter,  they  ought, 
eon»eqaenttally,  to  believe  in  pcrticcutioQ.  No  doubt  ProtestantiBm  hus.put 
IB  end  to  persccation.  When  Luther  came,  all  believed  in  persecution ;  now, 
BO  cue  d6c9.  This  is  because  the  Keformation  contained  a  double  priad- 
plc :  first,  that  we  are  saved  by  faith,'not  by  sacraments,  and  that  faith  it)  the 
belief  of  doctrines;  second,  that  to  sec  them  arig^ht,  we  must  use  our  own 
minds,  and  consequently  seek  for  truth  as  the  paramount  duty  of  life.  But  in 
order  to  seek  effectually,  we  must  seel^  freely —  hence  the  rifjht  of  private  judg- 
nent  as  ag^nst  authority  in  Church  and  State.  The  last  principle  is  that  of 
toleration ;  the  first  is  the  principle  of  intoleranco.  The  last  has  proved  tli« 
stronger,  becaoio  it  rests  on  the  logic  of  things,  the  other  only  on  the  logic  of 
words 
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forget  that  which  is  behind  in  order  to  press  forward  to  that 
which  is  before.  The  doctrines  of  Orthodoxy  therefore, 
when  once  established,  should  afterwards  be  assumed,  and 
need  not  be  proved.  We  do  not  call  a  scientific  man  a  bigot 
because  he  refuses  to  discuss  fundamental  principles.  If 
Orthodoxy  be  science,  why  accuse  it  of  bigotry  when  it  fol- 
lows the  same  course? 

§  5.  The  Doctrine  of  Essentials  and  Nonessentials  leads 
to  Home. — If  Orthodoxy  consists  in  a  statement  of  opinions 
the  belief  of  which  is  essential  to  salvation,  the  question 
arises.  Are  all  these  opinions  essential,  or  only  a  part?  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  great  system  called  Orthodoxy 
contains  some  things  not  essential  to  salvation.  How  shall 
these  be  distinguished?  Moreover,  some  variation  of  state- 
ment is  judged  allowable.  No  Orthodox  creed  is  assumed 
to  be  inspired  as  to  its  language.  The  same  essential  truth 
may  be  expressed  in  different  terms.  How,  then,  are  we  to 
define  the  limits  of  expression  so  as  to  know  what  error  of 
opinion  is  venial,  and  what  vital?  Orthodoxy  assures  us 
that  our  salvation  depends  on  accepting  its  statements.  In 
which  particular  form,  then,  must  wo  accept  them?  In  so 
important  a  matter  as  this,  where  salvation  is  assumed  to 
depend  on  accepting  the  right  form  of  doctrine,  one  surely 
ought  to  be  able  to  know  which  the  right  form  is.  Now, 
the  rule  of  Orthodoxy,  as  given  above,  is,  that  nothing  is 
Orthodox,  as  essential  doctrine,  which  has  not  been  believed 
'^  always,  everywhere,  and  by  all."  But  this  raises  an  his- 
torical question,  and  one  of  no  little  difficulty.  For  since 
heresies  have  always  existed,  and  some  one  has  always  been 
found  somewhere  to  deny  the  most  essential  doctrines  of  Or- 
thodoxy, the  question  is  somewhat  intricate  who  these  "all" 
are  who  have  never  disbelieved  the  Orthodox  system.  It  is 
plain  that  the  majority  of  Christians  have  neither  time  nor 
ability  for  these  investigations.  The  historical  inquiry  must 
be  conducted  for  them  by  others.    And  here  seems  to  como 
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in  the  law  of  Church  authority  as  agaiust  private  judg* 
raent.  And  so  the  priociple  of  Orthodoxy,  carried  out  to  its 
legitimate  results,  appears  to  land  us  at  last  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  to  set  aside  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
and  to  justify  intolerance  and  the  forcible  suppression  of 
heresy.  But  as  these  results  are  not  accepted  by  those  who 
yet  accept  the  principles  of  Orthodoxy,  it  is  necessary  to  see 
if  there  is  a  fallacy  anywhere  in  our  course  of  thought,  and 
al  what  precise  point  the  fallacy  has  come  in. 

§  6.  Fallacy  in  Ihu  Orthodox  Argument,  —  The  fallacy  in 
all  this  argument  lies  here  —  that  faith  is  confounded  with 
belief;  knowledge  with  opinion ;  the  sight  of  truth  with  its 
intellectual  statement  in  the  form  of  doctrine.  Undoubt- 
edly there  is  only  one  faith,  but  there  may  be  many  ways  of 
stating  it  in  the  form  of  opinion.  Moreover,  no  man,  no 
church,  no  age,  sees  the  whole  of  truth.  Truth  is  multi- 
lateral,  but  men's  minds  are  unilateral.  They  are  mirrors 
which  reflect,  and  that  imperfectly,  the  side  of  the  object 
which  is  towards  them.  Therefore  even  knowledge  in  any 
finite  mind  is  partial,  consequently  imperfect,  and  conse> 
qnently  needs  other  knowledge  to  complete  it. 

This,  apparently,  is  what  the  apostle  Paul  means  (1  Cor. 
13 :  8-12)  in  his  statement  concerning  the  relation  between 
knowledge  and  love.  Knowledge  (Gnosis)  '^  shall  pass 
away."  The  word  here  used  is  elsewhere  translated  by 
*•  destroyed,"  "  brought  to  nought,"  "  abolished,"  "  made  of 
none  effect."  "  Knowledge"  here  probably  refers  to  definite 
and  systematic  statements  of  real  insights.  It  is  something 
more  than  opinion,  but  something  less  than  faith.  Faith 
abides,  but  knowledge  passes  away.  Faith  abides,  because 
it  is  a  positive  sight  of  truth.  It  is  an  experience  of  the 
soul,  by  which  it  opens  itself  in  trust,  and  becomes  receptive 
of  spiritual  influence.  Faith,  therefore,  remains,  and  its 
results  are  permanent  in  the  soul.  They  make  the  substance 
of  our  knowledge  as  regards  the  spiritual  world.     This  sub* 
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Btaoce  becomes  a  part  of  the  soul  itself,  and  constitutes  a 
basis  of  self-consciousness  as  real  as  is  its  experience  of  the 
external  world.  But  Gnosis  is  this  faith,  translated  by  the 
intellect  into  systematic  form.  Such  systems  embody  real 
experience,  and  are  necessary  for  mental  and  moral  progress. 
They  are  the  bodies  of  thought.  But  all  bodies  must  die, 
sooner  or  later ;  and  so  all  systems  of  knowledge  must  pass 
away.  The  body,  at  first,  helps  the  growth  of  thought,  helps 
the  growth  of  the  soul ;  but  afterwards  it  hinders  it.  The 
new  wine  must  be  put  into  new  bottles.  Therefore  the 
apostle  Paul,  the  gi*eat  teacher  of  doctrinal  theology  in  the 
Christian  Church,  distinctly  recognizes  here,  that  every  sys- 
tem of  doctrine,  no  matter  how  much  truth  it  contains,  is 
partial,  and  therefore  transient.  He  makes  no  exception  in 
favor  even  of  inspired  statements — he  does  not  except  his  own. 
All  bodies  must  die  ;  all  forms  are  fugitive  ;  nothing  continues 
but  the  substance  of  knowledge,  which  is  faith ;  the  inward 
sight  of  God's  goodness  producing  that  endless  expectation 
which  is  called  hope ;  and  the  large  spiritual  communion 
with  Grod  and  bis  creatures,  here  called  Agape,  or  love. 
The  apostle  speaks  in  the  first  person  when  he  says  that  knowl- 
edge passes  away  —  "  l^e  know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy  [or 
teach]  in  part."   He  speaks  for  himself  and  his  fellow-apostles. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  great  master  and  head  of 
Orthodoxy  in  the  Church  has  himself  declared  every  form 
of  Orthodoxy  to  be  transient. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  apostle  Paul,  in  this 
famous  passage,  overturns  the  whole  principle  of  verbal 
Orthodoxy.  He  takes  away  its  foundation.  Not  denying 
the  reality  and  permanence  of  religious  experience,  not  deny- 
ing the  saving  power  of  truth,  he  declares  that  no  expressed 
system  of  truth  is  permanent.  The  basis  of  doctrinal  Or- 
thodoxy is  the  assumption  that  its  own  particular  form  of 
belief  is  essential  to  salvation.  But  the  apostle  declares  that 
aU  forms  are  transient,  and,  therefore,  none  essential.     All 
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Statement  is  a  limitation,  and  the  moment  that  we  make  a 
deflQition,  we  say  something  which  is  incomplete.  When 
Paul  says, "  We  know  in  part,"  he  says  the  same  thing  which 
is  said  by  Kant,  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  by  Augtiste 
Comte,  by  Mr.  Mansell,  and  most  modern  thinkers,  when 
they  declare  the  relativity  of  knowledge.  All  thinking  is 
limitation.  "  To  think,"  says  Sir  William  Hamilton,  '*  is  to 
condition."  We  only  know  a  thing,  says  this  school,  by  its 
being  different  from  something  else.  The  school  of  Kant 
declares  all  knowledge  to  be  phenomenal,  and  that  all  phe« 
nomenal  knowledge  consists  of  two  parts  —  the  part  given 
by  the  thing,  and  the  part  added  by  the  mind.  Herbert 
Spencer  (in  "  First  Principles ")  insists  on  the  certainty  of 
the  existence  of  things  in  themselves,  but  also  on  their 
absolute  and  eternal  unknowableness.  According  to  John 
Stuart  Mill,  the  same  view  of  the  unknowablencss  of  Nou- 
mena  is  taken  by  M.  Auguste  Comte. 

These  modern  philosophers,  it  will  be  seen,  go  much  far- 
ther than  Paul,  and  lay  down  positions  which  inaugurate  a 
universal  scepticism.  According  to  them  there  is  nothing 
certain  and  nothing  fixed.  Mr.  Mausell  virtually  teaches  us 
that  we  cannot  know  anything  of  God,  duty,  or  immortality ; 
and  that  faith  means,  taking  for  granted  on  some  outward 
authority.  To  use  a  striking  expression  of  President  James 
Walker,  '*  We  are  not  to  believe,  but  to  make  believe." 
That  is,  we  are  not  to  believe  with  our  intellect,  but  with  our 
will.  Or,  in  other  words,  we  are  to  believe  not  what  is  true, 
but  what  is  expedient.  This  he  calls  regulative  truth,  as 
opposed  to  speculative  truth. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle  Paul. 
He  teaches  the  certainty  of  substantive  knowledge,  but  the 
fallibility  of  formal  knowledge.  He  thus  avoids  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  dogmatism  on  the  one  side,  and  scepticism  on  the 
other.  The  substance  of  Gnosis,  which  is  the  sight  of  truth, 
i»  •  reality,  and,  like  all  that  is  real,  has  its  root  in  God,  and 
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shares  his  eternity.  The  form  of  Gnosis  is  subjective, 
relative,  and  transient.  Everything  which  is  seen  is  tem- 
poral ;  only  that  which  is  not  seen  is  eternal.  All  that  takes 
outward,  visible  form,^  comes  under  the  law  of  change  ;  the 
roots  of  our  knowledge,  fixed  in  God^  are  unchangeable. 

§  7.  The  three  Tendencies  in  the  Church.  —  The  human 
Boul,  a  unit,  indivisible,  and  witliout  parts,  nevertheless  acts 
in  three  directions  —  of  will,  affection,  intellect.  These  are 
distinguishable,  though  not  divisible.  Every  one  knows  the 
difference  between  An  act;  blti  emotion  of  anger,  pity,  sorrow, 
love;  and  a  process  of  logic,  or  an  intellectual  argument. 
These  are  the  three  primary  states  of  the  mind,  evidently 
distinct.  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  either  for  the  other.  I 
may  direct  my  mind  towards  action,  towards  thought,  or  to- 
wards emotion.  The  first  of  these,  action,  is  the  most  within 
my  own  power,  depends  chiefly  on  myself,  lies  nearest  the 
will.  Will  passes  instantaneously  into  action.  I  will  to  lifl 
my  arm,  and  it  is  done.  On  the  other  hand,  feeling  or  emo- 
tion lies  the  farthest  from  this  centre  of  will,  depends  least 
of  all  on  my  own  choice,  and  in  it  I  am  most  passive.  But 
the  sphere  of  intellect  is  intermediate.  I  am  more  free  when 
I  think  than  when  I  feel ;  less  free  than  when  I  act.  In  the 
domain  of  will,  I  act  upon  external  things ; '  in  the  domain 
of  feeling,  I  am  acted  upon  by  external  things ;  in  the  do- 
main of  intellect,  I  neither  act  nor  am  acted  upon,  but  I  see 
them.  In  all  thinking,  in  proportion  as  it  is  pure  thought, 
both  will  and  emotion  are  excluded.  We  are  neither  actors 
nor  sufferers,  but  spectators.  Things  seen  pass  into  our  life 
through  the  intellect,  and  become  sources  of  emotion  and 
action.  Love  of  truth  causes  us  to  desire  to  know  it ;  this 
desire  leads  us  to  put  our  mind  in  the  presence  of  truth,  but 
when  there,  the  functions  of  emotion  and  will  cease,  and  all 
we  have  to  do  is  to  look. 

Now,  there  have  always  been  in  the  Church  three  parties, 
or  at  least  three  tendencies,  in  regard  to  the  basis  of  religion. 
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One  of  these  makes  the  basis  of  the  religious  life  to  consist 
in  thought,  one  posits  it  in  feeling,  the  third  in  action.  With 
one,  the  intellect  must  take  the  initiative ;  with  the  second, 
the  heart ;  with  the  third,  the  will,  or  power  of  determina- 
tion. The  three  parties  in  the  Church,  based  on  these  three 
tendencies,  may  be  characterized  as  the  Orthodoxists,  the 
Emotionalists,  and  the  party  of  Works.  The  first  says, 
"  We  are  saved  by  faith  ; "  the  second  says,  "  We  are  saved 
by  love;"  the  third  says,  "We  are  saved  by  obedience." 
The  first  assumes  that  the  sight  of  truth  must  take  the  lead 
in  all  Christian  experience ;  the  second  believes  that  love  for 
goodness  is  the  true  basis  in  religion ;  the  third  maintains 
that  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  in  order  to  become  a  religious 
man,  is  to  obey  the  law  of  duty.  It  is  evidently  very  impor- 
tant to  decide  which  of  these  answers  is  the  true  one.  What 
are  we  to  do  first,  if  we  wish  to  become  Christian  men  or 
women  ?  Are  we  to  study,  read,  reflect,  in  order  to  know 
the  truth  ?  Are  we  to  go  to  church  and  listen  to  sermons, 
join  Bible  classes  and  study  the  Scriptures,  read  com- 
pends  of  doctrine  and  books  of  Christian  evidence?  Or 
are  we  to  seek  for  emotion,  to  pray  for  a  change  of  heart,  to 
pat  ourselves  under  exciting  influences,  to  go  where  a  revi- 
val is  in  progress,  to  attend  protracted  meetings,  to  bo  influ- 
enced through  sympathy  till  we  are  filled  full  of  emotions  of 
anxiety,  fear,  remorse,  followed  by  emotions  of  hope,  trust, 
gratitude,  pardon,  peace,  joy?  Or  are  we  to  do  neither  of 
these  things,  but  to  begin  by  obedience,  trying  to  do  right 
in  order  to  he  right,  beginning  by  the  performance  of  the 
hnmblest  duties,  the  nearest  duties,  letting  fidelity  in  the  least 
open  the  way  to  more  ?  Shall  we  know  the  truth  in  order  to 
love  it  and  do  it  ?  Or  shall  we  love  the  truth  in  order  to  see 
it  and  do  it  ?  Or  shall  we  do  right  in  order  to  know  it  and 
bve  it? 

Large  numbers  in  the  Church  have  followed  each  of  these 
three  methods,  and  made  each  the  basis  of  its  action.     One 
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has  said,  **  We  are  saved  by  works ; "  a  second,  *'  We  are 
saved  by  faith  ; "  a  third,  "  We  are  saved  by  love." 

§  8.    The  Party  of  Works,  —  Two  tendencies  have  joined 
in  teaching  salvation  by  works,  or,  more  strictly,  in  teaching 
the  iriitiative  of  the  will  in  religion.     These  are  the  Church- 
tendency   and    the    Moral-tendency   in   Christianity.      The 
Church  party  in  Christianity  teaches  that  the  first  duty  to- 
wards a  child  is  to  make  it  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church 
by  baptism,  and  that  the  first  duty  of  every  baptized  person 
is  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  Church.     The  Church  thus 
becomes  a  school,  in  which  baptized  persons  are  educated  as 
Christians.     The  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  High  Church 
party  in  the  Church  of  England  and  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States,  teach  this  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
works.     This  system  by  no  means  dispenses  with  Christian 
belief  or  Christian  feeling,  but  makes  them  both  subordinate. 
The  Church  says  to  its  faithful,  We  do  not  require  you  to 
believe  or  to  feel,  but  to  obey.     If  we  said,  "  Believe,"  or 
**Fecl,"  you   might  justly   reply,  '*  We  cannot  believe   or 
feel  when  we  choose,  and  you  have  therefore  no  right  to  ask 
us  to  do  so."     Therefore  the  Church  only  demands  obedi- 
ence, which  it  is  in  the  power  of  all  to  render.     It,  indeed, 
requires  an  assent  to  its  creed,  and  forbids  heresy.     But  this 
only  means,  *'  Receive  the  creed  as  true  until  you  are  able  to 
see  how  it  is  true."     The  Church  also  insists  greatly  on  love, 
and  its  saints  have  been  filled  with  the  highest  raptures  of 
piety.     But  it  never  requires  feeling.     It  says,  *'  Use  the 
means  we  put  into  your  hands,  and  feeling  will  come.    Pray, 
as  we  command  you  to  do,  whether  you  feel  deeply  or  not. 
Feeling  will  come  by  and  by."     Discipline,  therefore,  and 
not  illumination,  has  been  the  method  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  is  also  the  method  of  all  other  Churches,  so  far 
as   they   are   ecclesiastical  Churches.      All  such  Churches 
teach  that  by  a  faithful  conformity  to  their  ritual,  methods, 
sacraments,  services,  discipline,  the  Christian  life  will  surely 
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come.  The  one  thing  needful  and  primary  with  them  all 
is  obedience,  and  the  result  of  obedience  is  knowledge  and 
love. 

Essentially  the  same  view  is  taken  by  the  Ethical  party, 
or  Moralists,  in  Christianity.  Their  statement,  also,  of  the 
foundation  of  religion  is,  that  it  lies  in  obedience.  They  dif- 
fer only  from  the  Church  party  as  regards  the  authority  to 
bex)bcyed.  With  them  it  is  not  the  Church,  but  the  Moral 
Law,  as  made  known  to  men  in  revelation,  or  in  the  natural 
instincts  of  conscience.  The  foundation  of  all  goodness  aud 
religion  is  rfght  doing.  This  leads  to  right  thinking  and 
right  feeling ;  or,  when  it  does  not  lead  to  these,  it  is  still 
sufficient,  and  is  satisfactory  to  God.  '*  What  doth  the  Lonl 
require  of  thee,"  say  they,  "  but  to  do  justly,  and  love  mercy, 
and  Tralk  humbly  with  thy  God?"  At  this  point  the  ex- 
tremes meet,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  or  the  extreme 
right,  offers  its  hand  to  the  Liberal  Christians,  or  the  extreme 
left.  This  is  the  point  of  contact  between  the  two,  which 
sometimes,  also,  becomes  a  bridge  by  which  proselytes  pass 
either  way,  from  one  to  the  other.  But  the  practical  ques- 
tion is,  la  this  answer  sound  ?  Doe$  the  will  lead  the  way 
in  religion  ?  Is  obedience  the  first  step  to  be  taken  ^at  every 
point  of  the  way?  Is  the  initiative  in  the  religious  life  al- 
ways an  action  ?     Are  we  saved  by  works  ? 

The  objection  to  this  view  is,  that  a  religious  action,  with- 
out a  religious  thought  and  a  religious  affection  behind  it,  is 
not  in  any  sense  religious.  It  has  in  it  nothing  of  the  essence 
of  religion.  Religion,  regarded  merely  as  obedience  to  God, 
implies  the  knowledge  of  God.  We  must  know  God  in  order 
to  obey  him;  we  must  know  God  in  order  to  love  him. 
Knowledge,  therefore,  must  precede  obedience,  and  not  the 
contrary.  Otherwise  obedience  is  an  empty  form,  having 
no  religious  character.  Unless  we  see  the  truth  and  justice 
of  obedience,  we  are .  only  yielding  to  human  persuasion,  to 
luuDan  authority,  and  not  to  the  authority  of  God.  It  may 
3* 
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be  well,  or  it  may  be  ill,  to  yield  to  snch  human  anthority ; 
but  there  is  no  religion  in  it,  or  only  a  religion  of  dead 
works. 

§  9.  Tlie  Party  of  Emotion  in  Christianity,  —  There  are 
those,  and  always  have  been  those,  who  have  placed  tlie  sub- 
stance of  religion  in  love,  in  which  they  have,  perhaps,  not 
been  mistaken.  But  they  have  often  taken  another  step,  by 
degrading  love  into  mere  emotion.  They  have  considered  tliat 
feeling  was  the  basis  of  religion ;  not  thought,  nor  action. 
They  too  have  texts  to  quote  in  support  of  their  view.  They 
say  that  "  with  the  heart  men  believe  unto  righteousness  ;  " 
that  we  must  "be  rooted  and  grounded  in  love;'*  that  the 
first  coramaudment  is  to  ''  love  God  with  all  the  heart."  As 
with  them  religious  emotion  constitutes  the  essence  of  reli- 
gion, they  make  use  of  all  means  of  producing  it,  and  es- 
pecially the  excitement  which  comes  from  sympathy.  The 
Methodist  Church  has,  perhaps,  gone  farther  than  any  other 
towards  making  this  a  principle.  This  great  and  noble  body 
has  done  its  vast  work  for  Christianity  by  making  prominent 
the  love-principle  in  all  its  operations.  If  the  Church  party 
stands  at  one  extreme,  Methodism,  in  all  its  forms,  stands  at 
the  othy.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  sums  up  all  the  in- 
spirations of  the  past,  collects  in  its  large  repertoire  all  ancient 
liturgies,  all  saintly  lives,  all  sacred  customs,  and  so  brings 
an  imposing  authority,  a  reverend  antiquity,  made  up  of  the 
best  history  of  man.  Methodism  drops  the  past,  and  finds 
God  in  the  present  —  in  present  inspirations,  in  the  newly- 
converted  soul,  born  out  of  darkness  into  light,  by  the  imme- 
diate coming  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  According  to  the  Catho- 
lic Church  the  Christian  life  commences  with  an  outward  act, 
— that  of  baptism, — and  is  carried  on  by  outward  sacraments ; 
according  to  Methodism,  the  Christian  life  begins  with  an 
inward  emotional  experience,  —  the  spiritual  new  birth,  —  and 
is  carried  on  by  successive  emotions  of  penitence,  faith,  hope, 
joy,  and  pious  devotion.     According  to  Catholicism,  the  one 
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thing  needful  is  the  outward  sacramental  union  with  the 
Charch ;  according  to  Methodism,  the  one  thiag  needful  is 
the  inward  emotional  union  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 

§  10.  The  Faith  Party  in  Religion.^ If  Churchisra  and  Mor- 
alism  place  the  essence  of  Christianity  in  action,  and  Emo- 
tionalism puts  it  in  feeling.  Orthodoxy  places  it  in  some- 
thing intellectual,  which  it  calls  faith.  All  the  sects  of  Christen- 
dom do,  indeed,  place  faith  at  the  root  of  the  Christian  life ; 
but  some  make  it  essentially  an  intellectual  act,  others  essen- 
tially afiectionate,  and  others  an  act  of  will.  Orthodoxy 
makes  it,  in  substance,  a  sight  of  faith,  or  an  act  of  looking 
at  spiritual  realities.  Sometimes  it  is  called  a  realizing 
sense  of  spiritual  things.  But,  at  all  events,  the  sight  of 
troth  is  considered  the  beginning  and  root  of  religion  by  the 
Orthodox  party  in  the  Church.  We  are  saved  by  the  word 
of  truth ;  and  the  Saviour  himself  is  called  "  the  Word," 
—  belief  in  whom  constitutes  eternal  life.  Rationally,  it  is 
argued  that  the  essential  difference  between  the  Christian 
and  the  unbeliever,  or  the  unchristian,  must  lie  in  seeing 
Christ  or  not  seeing  him.  The  first  step  in  the  religious 
life  always  consists  in  looking  at  the  truth. 

§  11.  Truth  in  the  Orthodox  Idea.  —  Admitting,  then, 
what  all  these  systems  and  parties  in  the  Church  unite  in 
asserting,  —  that  an  act  of  faith  is  always  at  the  foundation 
of  every  Christian  state  and  of  all  Christian  experience,  — 
we  ask,  Which  is  the  most  essential  element  in  faith  —  will, 
intellect,  or  affection  ?  Is  an  act  of  faith  chiefly  an  act  of  the 
will,  a  determination,  or  is  it  a  loving  desire,  or  a  state  of 
knowledge,  a  looking  at  truth  ?  Suppose  we  call  it  a  state  of 
love,  for  this  reason,  that  in  order  to  be  good,  the  first  thing 
requisite  is  to  wish  to  be  good.  A  longing  for  goodness,  it 
may  be  said,  must  precede  everything  else.  But  what  makes 
OS  long  for  goodness,  if  we  do  desire  it?  What  shall  produce 
that  longing,  if  it  does  not  exist?  The  only  answer  must 
be.  The  sight  of  truth.    The  sight  of  God's  holiness  and  of 
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Grod*6  tenderness,  the  sight  of  law  and  gospel,  whatever 
shows  us  the  heautj  of  goodness  and  the  meanness  of  sin, 
must  come  first  to  awakeu  this  desire.  Or  suppose  it  be 
said  that  the  essential  thing  in  faith  is  the  active  element, 
because  it  is  submitting  to  Grod's  law,  trusting  in  his  help, 
coming  to  the  truth,  opening  the  heart  to  the  Holj  Spirit,  — 
all  of  which  are  determinations  of  the  will.  We  must  reply, 
True  L  but  these  determinations  will  never  be  taken  unless 
we  first  see  the  will  of  God  to  which  we  submit,  see  the  sal- 
vation of  God  on  which  we  lean,  know  that  there  is  a  truth 
to  which  we  may  come,  know  that  there  is  a  Holy  Spirit,  io 
order  to  ask  for  it. 

So  that,  on  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  Orthodoxy  is  right 
in  making  the  sight  of  truth  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
life,  and  the  beginning  of  every  Christian  state,  act,  or  ex- 
perience. All  human  goodness  is  the  reflection  of  God's 
goodness ;  it  all  has  its  source  in  the  sight  of  a  divine  holi- 
ness, truth,  beauty.  This  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  Ortho- 
doxy, and  in  this  Orthodoxy  is  right. 

It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say  that  man  has  an  instinctive 
longing  for  goodness,  which  causes  him  to  feel  after  God  be- 
fore he  finds  him.  For  what  are  these  instincts  themselves,  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  act,  but  the  voice  of  God  speaking  in  the 
soul,  showing  it  some  glimpses  of  a  divine  truth  ?  The  long- 
ing  in  the  soul  must  be  aroused  by  the  sight  or  knowledge 
of  something  better  than  that  which  one  has  or  is.  Conse- 
quently, we  say  again,  that  the  sight  of  truth  is  that  which 
saves  the  soul,  and  first  creates  in  it  a  better  life. 

l£  we  make  Christianity  to  be  essentially  obedience,  we 
make  of  it,  at  last,  an  oppressive  form.  If  we  consider  it 
as  essentially  an  emotional  experience,  we  destroy  its  moral 
character ;  for  emotion  is  both  passive  and  blind,  while  the 
definition  of  morality  is  the  freely  choosing  what  we  see  to 
be  right.  Ecclesiasticism  and  Emotionalism  both  tend  to  de- 
moralize Christianity.     They  remove  from  it  the  element  of 
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moral  fineedom  in  the  interest  either  of  Church  authority  or 
of  mystical  piety.  Then  Christianity  must  come  anew,  in 
the  form  of  truth,  to  purify  the  air,  and  renew  the  moral 
tife  of  society. 

Protestantism  arose  in  this  way,  to  salt  the  corrupting 
Church.  Ecclesiasticism,  in  its  well-meant  efforts  at  training 
men,  by  a  complete  discipline,  to  a  perfect  virtue,  had  sup- 
pressed the  individual  love  of  truth  to  such  an  extei^,  that  | 
religion  had  become  a  mere  surface,  without  substance. 
Jesuitism  abolished  the  distinction  between  things  right 
and  wrong  in  themselves,  and  made  right  to  consist  solely  in 
the  intention ;  that  is,  made  it  wholly  subjective.  The  Lu- 
theran reformation  was  the  revival  of  the  iatellect  in  regard 
to  religion  —  the  demand  for  conviction  instead  of  assent ; 
for  the  sight  of  God  in  place  of  obedience  to  the  Church. 
It  repeated,  with  an  emphasis  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  words  of  Jesus,  '^  This  is  life  eternal, 
to  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
thou  hast  sent."  In  these  words  is  the  sufficient  defence  of 
Protestantism.  It  was  the  cry  of  the  soul  to  know  God,  and 
not  merely  to  assent  to  what  the  Church  taught  concerning 
him ;  it  was  the  longing  to  know  Christ,  and  not  to  repeat  by 
rote  the  creeds  of  the  first  centuries,  and  the  definitions  of 
medijeval  doctors  in  regard  to  him.  In  a  subsequent  chap- 
ter  we  shall  consider  the  truth  and  error  in  the  Protestant 
principle  of  justification  by  faith.  Our  purpose  here  is  to 
show  that  the  truth  in  Orthodoxy  is  identical  with  the  truth 
in  Protestantism.  Both  place,  as  the  root  of  all  religion,  an 
individual  personal  sight  of  God  and  truth.  To  this,  free- 
dom of  thought  is  an  essential  means.  Right  thinking  in- 
volves free  thinking.  If  to  know  the  truth  makes  us  free, 
freedom,  again,  is  the  condition  of  knowing  the  truth.  Prot- 
estantism and  Orthodoxy  have  often  attempted  to  limit  the 
^^lication  of  this  principle.  Protestants,  as  well  as  Catho- 
iiesi  have  persocoted  heretios.    Bat  while  Catholics,  in  doing 
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this,  have  been  faithful  to  their  own  idea,  and  have  therefor* 
made  of  persecution  a  system,  Protestants  have  been  vacil* 
lating  and  undecided  persecutors.  They  have  been  drawn 
in  opposite  directions  by  antagonist  principles.  Fundamen- 
tally, Protestantism,  as  such,  claims  for  all  the  rights  of  pri« 
vate  judgment,  and  is,  therefore,  in  its  whole  stress  and 
influence,  opposed  to  persecution,  cmd  in  favor  of  religious 
liberty.  It  has  conquered  the  Catholic  Church  on  this  point 
so  far  as  to  compel  it  to  renounce  the  practice  of  persecu- 
tion, if  it  has  not  relinquished  the  theory.  During  three 
centuries  Protestantism  has  been,  more  and  more,  emanci- 
pating the  human  mind  —  making  it  the  duty,  and  conse* 
quently  the  right,  of  every  human  being  to  see  truth  for  him- 
self. It  has  been  drawn  into  inconsistencies  by  its  belief  in 
the  saving  power  of  certain  doctrines,  and  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  believing  them.  On  one  hand  it  has  claimed, 
with  a  trumpet  voice,  the  freedom  of  conscience  and  opinion 
for  all,  and  then  has  cried  out  against  those  who  freely 
came  to  opinions  differing  from  its  own. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  inconsistencies.  Protestantism 
has  steadily  given  freedom  of  spirit  to  mankind.  And  with 
the  awakened  and  emancipated  intellect  all  the  elements  of 
progress  have  shown  themselves  in  Ptotestant  lands.  In 
1517,  when  Luther  nailed  his  theses  to  the  church  door, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  were  far  in  advance  of  Northern 
Europe  in  civilization.  In  commerce,  art,  and  literature, 
Italy  was  the  queen  of  Europe.  In  military  force,  extent 
of  possessions,  and  unbounded  wealth,  Spain  was  the  lead- 
ing power  of  the  world.  The  Portuguese  mariners  had 
ransacked  every  sea,  and  discovered  new  continents  and 
islands  in  every  zone.  How  insignificant,  in  comparison 
with  these  great  nations,  were  England,  Holland,  and  Grer- 
many  1  But  England,  Holland,  and  Grermany  became  Prot- 
estant ;  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  remained  Catholic  ; 
wfaila  Fiance  a&d  Austaria  adopted  a  half-way  CaHiolieMBii. 
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Tlie  result  has  been,  in  the  course  of  three  oentnries,  a  eoxx>> 
pkte  reversal  of  the  position.  The  last  have  become  firsti 
and  the  first  last.  What  now  has  become  of  the  terrible 
power  of  Spain,  the  enterprise  of  Portugal,  the  art  and 
literature  of  Italy?  When  the  element  of  Protestantism 
was  cmabed  out  of  these  nations  bj  the  Inquisition,  the 
principle  of  national  progress  was  also  destroyed.  But  the 
Dorthem  powers  who  accepted  the  Lutheran  reform  re- 
ceived with  it  the  germs  of  progress.  Holland,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Prussia,  Saxony,  England,  and  Scotland, 
liave,  by  a  steady  progress  in  civilization,  wealth,  knowl* 
edge,  and  morality,  conclusively  demonstrated  the  impulse 
of  progress  contained  in  the  Protestant  idea. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  this  great  experiment,  continued 
daring  three  hundred  years,  can  prove  anything,  it  proves 
the  troth  of  the  central  idea  of  Protestantism  and  Ortho- 
doxy,  namely,  that  saving  faith  is  essentially  not  emotional 
nor  volitional,  but  intellectual. 

$  12.  Error  in  the  Orthodox  Principle.  —  We  are  well 
aware  of  the  reply  which  might  be  made,  from  the  stand- 
point  of  Ecdesiasticism,  to  the  historical  argument  jusi 
given.  The  Roman  Catholic  might  answer  thus :  **  We 
admit  that  the  tree  mnst  be  known  by  its  fruits ;  but  th« 
tree  of  true  Christianity  is  known  by  bearing  the  fruits  of 
Christianity,  not  those  of  worldly  civilization.  Suppose  thai 
England  is  to-day  richer  than  Italy,  more  powerful  than 
Spain;  is  nht  better?  Are  there  more  piety  and  more  morality 
in  Protestant  than  in  Catholic  countries  ?  In  which  communi- 
ties do^you  find  the  most  humility,  simpKcity,  religious  faith, 
reverence  for  religious  institutions,  fear  of  Grod  ?  In  which 
do  you  find  most  of  sympathy,  kindliness,  good  will  from 
BSD  to  man?  The  fierce  civilization  of  Protestantism  is 
hard,  cold,  and  cmel.  It  tramples  under  its  feet  the  weak* 
It  aecomulales  wealth  and  power ;  but  are  these  Quistianity  ? 
bLendonor  Rome  the  best  model  of  a  Qiristian  cS^?    lii 
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it  London,  with  its  terrible  contrasts  of  enormous  wealth 
and  naked  want,  its  proud  aristocracy  and  brutalized  mob» 
its  empty  churches  and  illuminated  gin-shops  ?  or  is  it  not 
rather  Rome,  poorer  in  material  wealth  and  luxury,  but  rich 
in  grace  —  Rome,  with  its  odor  of  sanctity  about  it;  it& 
numerous  churches,  on  which  art  has  lavished  her  resources 
to  make  them  worthy  to  be  the  temples  of  God  —  Rome, 
with  its  priests  and  monks ;  its  religious  houses,  the  centres 
of  the  great  religious  orders,  whose  missions  have  been 
known  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  ?  Protestant  coun-> 
tries  may  have  a  higher  worldly  civilization,  more  education 
and  intelligence,  more  manufactures  and  commerce;  but 
Catholic  countries  have  more  humility  and  reverence,  a 
more  habitual  piety,  more  gentle  manners.  If  Protestants 
have  more  knowledge^  Catholics  have  more  Zove." 

And  we,  though  Protestants  of  the  Protestants,  must 
admit  that  there  is  some  truth  in  this.  The  discipline  of 
Romanism  has  repressed-  some  amount  of  evil  which  the 
liberty  of  Protestant  lands  has  allowed  to  appear.  But 
repressed  evil  is  none  the  less  evil,  and  often  works  a  greater 
inward  corruption  than  when  it  is  allowed  to  show  itself  as 
it  is.  We  may  also  admit  that  while  in  Protestantism  there 
18  more  of  tbuth,  and  all  the  virtues  which  go  therewith,  — 
such  as  honesty,  manliness,  self-respect,  conscientiousness, — 
in  Catholic  countries  there  is  more  of  love,  and  all  the 
yirtues  which  follow  it,  —  as  kindly,  genial  manners,  ready 
sympathy  with  suffering,  a  spirit  of  dependence  and  trust. 
Still,  this  does  not  prove  that  there  is  more  real  Christianity 
among  Catholics ;  for  love  which  does  not  grow  out  of  the 
sight  of  truth  is  not  genuine  nor  healthy.  Its  life  is  weak. 
Protestant  Christianity  is  an  immature  fruit,  harsh  because 
not  quite  ripe.  Catholic  Christianity  is  a  fruit  over-ripe, 
and  BO  rotten. 

Therefore  we  still  contend  that  Protestantism  and  Ortho- 
dozy  are  right  in  making  the  free  and  independent  sight  of 
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truth  the  root  of  all  religion.  Bat  the  mistake  of  Orthodoxy 
has  been  in  confounding  trath  with  doctrine  —  the  sight  of  the 
tfiing  with  the  theory  about  that  sight.  From  hence  come 
the  hardness  and  coldness  of  Orthodoxy.  .  Pure  thought  is 
always  cold,  and  ought  to  be.  The  sight  of  spiritual  things 
is  troth  and  love  in  one ;  but  when  we  begin  to  reflect  on 
that  sight,  the  love  drops  out,  and  the  truth  becomes  cold. 

The  defect  of  the  Orthodox  principle,  therefore,  is  the 
confusion  of  truth  with  belief.  Out  of  this  mistake  come 
dogmatism,  bigotry,  and  all  their  natural  consequences.  It 
is  therefore  well,  before  going  farther,  to  explain  more  fully 
this  distinction  and  its  importance. 

§  13.  Faithy  Knowledge^  Beliefs  Opinion,  —  Religion  ori- 
ginates at  every  moment,  from  looking  at  truth.  Now, 
there  are  four  kinds  of  looking;  faith^  which  is  intuitive 
looking ;  knowledge^  which  is  the  intuition  itself  looked  at  by 
reflection,  and  so  brought  to  consciousness ;  third,  beliefs 
which  arranges  the  products  of  knowledge  in  systematic 
form,  and  makes  them  congruous  with  each  other;  and 
lastly  comes  opinion^  which  does  not  deal  at  all  with  things, 
but  only  with  thoughts  about  things.  By  faith  we  see  God ; 
by  knowledge  we  become  conscious  that  we  see  God ;  by 
belief  we  arrange  in  order  what  we  see  ;  and  by  opinion  we 
feel  and  grope  among  our  thoughts,  seeking  what  we  may 
find  of  his  works  and  ways.  Every  act  of  faith  brings  us 
into  the  presence  of  God  himself,  and  makes  us  paiiakers 
of  the  divine  nature.  Thus  faith  is  strictly  and  literally  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,  or  the  substance  of  hope.* 
Substance  here  has  its  etjmological  sense,  and  is  the  same 
word  in  Greek  and  English,  meaning  basis,  foundation,  sup- 
port, or  substruction.  It  is  the  inward  experience  by  which 
we  come  in  contact  with  invisible  things,  as  perception  is 
the  experience  by  which  we  come  in  contact  with  visible 
things. 

•Hd>.iiti. 
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These  steps  of  intellectual  activity  maj  be  called  by  otber 
names  than  these.  What  we  (with  Jacobi)  call  faith,*  may 
be  denominated  ^* intuition"  (with  the  transcendental ists), 
reason  (with  Coleridge),  God-consciousness  (with  Schleier- 
macher),  or  anschauungs-vermogen  (with  Schelling  and 
others).  But,  by  whatever  name  we  call  this  power,  we 
say  there  is  a  power  in  man  by  which  he  can  see  spiritual 
facts,  as  with  his  earthly  senses  he  can  perceive  sensible  facts. 
If  he  has  no  such  power,  he  is  incapable  of  knowing  God, 
but  can  only  have  an  opinion  that  there  is  a  God.  But  if 
he  can  know  Gt>d,  this  knowledge  rests  on  something  back 
of  reasoning  or  reflection ;  it  must  rest  on  an  intuition  or 
spiritual  perception.  And  this,  for  our  present  purpose,  we 
call  faith.  By  means  of  it  we  know  the  spiritual  world, 
just  as  we  know  the  material  world  through  sight,  touch,  and 
hearing.  The  senses  are  the  organs  by  which  we  perceive 
material  things ;  intuition,  or  faith,  the  organ  by  which  we 
perceive  spiritual  things.*  He  who  denies  the  existence  of 
such  a  power  in  man,  falls  necessarily  into  dogmatism  on 
the  one  hand,  or  rationalism  on  the  other.  But  as  these 
words  also  take  a  very  dififerent  sense  on  different  lips,  we 
explain  ourselves  by  saying  that  he  puts  either  a  theory  or 
an  inference  in  the  place  of  God.  If  orthodox,  he  puts  a 
theory;  if  sceptical,  an  inference.  Mr.  Mansell  does  the 
first,  Herbert  Spencer  the  other.  Neither  of  them  believes 
that  we  can  know  God's  existence.  So  dogmatism  and 
scepticism  join  hands.  All  the  consequences  described  in 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter  follow  as  a  matter  of  course 
when  an  opinion  or  theory  is  put  in  the  place  of  truth.    Then 

*  Jacob!  — whose  words  have  been  said  to  let  the  thoughts  shine  through* 
M  wet  clothes  troand  the  limbs  allow  the  form  to  be  seen  — says  that  all 
knowlodge  begins  with  faith.  Faith  is,  according  to  Jaoot>i,  (1)  a  knowle<lg» 
proceeding  from  Immcdintc  revelation  j  (2)  knowle<lge  which  does  not  need, 
and  eannot  hare,  proofs ;  (3)  much  more  certain  knowledge  than  any  derived 
from  demonstration ;  (4)  a  perception  of  the  super-sensual  world ;  (5)  a  well- 
m'ounded  and  reliublo  proposHOHHion  in  favor  of  certain  truths ;  (0)  a  faith  which 
•ees,  and  a  sight  which  believes ;  (7)  a  ylaion,  an  impenetrable  mystery,  a  per- 
oeption  of  the  thing  in  itself. 
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eome  the  ioflexible  narrowness  of  bigotry,  the  hot  zeal  of  the 
persecutiMr,  the  sectarian  strife  which  has  torn  the  Churdi 
in  twain.  The  remedy  and  prevention  for  these  are  to  reco^ 
nize  that  the  basis  of  religion  is  in  faith,  in  a  living  sight  of 
Grod,  the  soul,  duty,  immortality,  which  are  always  and  f(»v 
ever  the  same. 

The  best  definitions  of  faith,  by  theologians  of  all  schools, 
inclade  the  notion  of  insight,  will,  and  affection.  It  is  an  act 
of  the  sonl  by  which  it  looks  at  truth.  But  this  act  implies 
a  desire  to  see  and  know  the  truth.  Now,  such  an  act  as 
this  lies  at  the  root  of  all  our  knowledge,  both  of  the  mate» 
rial  and  spiritual  world.  How  do  I  know  the  outward 
world?  The  passive  exercise  of  sensation  would  never 
give  sndi  knowledge.  The  sights  which  enter  the  passive 
eye,  the  sounds  which  fill  the  passive  ear,  the  feelings  which 
ifRsct  the  passive  sense,  give  no  real  knowledge  of  outward 
things.  That  comes,  not  from  sensation  merely,  but  from 
sensation  changed  into  experience  by  a  voluntary  activity. 
We  must  not  only  see,  but  look  ;  not  only  hear,  but  listen  ; 
not  only  feel,  but  toucA,  in  order  to  know.  Lifey  therefore, 
the  constant  synthesis  of  these  three  elements,  —  life  which, 
in  every  act,  at  once  thinks,  feels,  and  does,  —  alone  gives  us 
knowledge.  Divorce  thought  from  affection  and  will,  and  let 
it  act  by  itself,  and  it  does  not  give  knowledge ;  it  only  gives 
belief  or  opinion.  Knowledge  comes  only  from  experience 
—-and  experience  means  communion.  Communion  with 
Nature  by  thought,  desire,  and  action  gives  us  the  knowledge 
of  Nature ;  comnmnion  with  God  by  thought,  desire,  and 
act,  gives  us  the  knowledge  of  God.  The  organ  by  which 
we  commune  with  God  is  faith ;  it  includes  the  desire  of 
knowing  God,  and  the  act  of  looking  to  him  in  order  to 
know  him. 

KxowxEDOE  of  God,  of  immortality,  and  of  spiritual  things 
does  not  come  from  any  process  of  reasoning  on  the  one 
hand,  npr  from  any  single  intuition  of  reason.    Just  so  we 
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do  not  know  the  material  world  by  a  process  of  reasoning  on 
the  one  hand,  or  anj  single  sensible  perception  on  the  other. 
All  hnotoledge  comes  from  life,'  or,  as  the  apostle  John 
.expresses  it,  ^^  Life  is  the  light  of  man."  We  become 
acquainted  with  outward  nature  bj  living  processes —- by 
repeated  acts  of  sight,  hearing,  touch,  taste.  So  we  become 
acquainted  with  the  spiritual  world  by  repeated  spiritual  acts ; 
by  repeated  processes  of  faith ;  by  continued  steps  of 
devotion,  submission,  obedience,  trust,  love,  prayer.  In  this 
way  we  come  to  know  Grod  just  as  certainly,  and  just  in  the 
Bame  way,  as  we  know  things  visible  or  things  audible. 

But  knowledge  is  not  belief.  Knowledge  is  the  rooted 
conviction  of  the  reality  of  certain  facts  or  persons,  derived 
from  communing  with  those  facts  or  persons.  Belief  is  the 
intellectual  assent  to  a  proposition — a  proposition  formed 
by  analytic  and  synthetic  methods.  We  analyze  our 
notion  concerning  any  subject,  and  then  arrange  the  results 
of  this  analysis  in  order,  and  deduce  from  them  a  propo- 
sition, a  law.  This  we  call  our  belief,  or  creed,  concerning 
it.  The  substance  of  this  belief  is  given  us  in  life ;  the 
form  of  it  comes  from  thinking  or  reasoning.  But  it  is 
evident  that  such  a  belief  differs  in  each  individual  according 
to  his  experience,  and  according  to  his  habits  of  reasoning, 
and  even  according  to  his  facility  in  expression.  More- 
over, knowledge  and  belief  differ  also  in  this,  that  knowl- 
edge places  us  in  the  presence  of  the  reality,  belief  only  in 
the  presence  of  a  proposition  concerning  it. 

Thus  John  and  James  are  friends.  John  knows  James 
through  a  long  intercourse.  He  is  just  as  certain  in  regard 
to  the  essential  character  of  James  as  he  is  about  his  own. 
But  if  he  tries  to  express  this  knowledge  of  James  in  the 
form  of  belief,  he  may  evidently  express  it  badly.  He  may 
£eu1  from  a  defective  analysis,  or  from  imperfect  powers  of 
language. 

On  the  other  hand  John  may  not  know  James  at  all.    He 
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may  never  have  seen  him.  Bat  he  has  heard  ahout  him 
from  a  mutual  friend,  in  whose  judgment  he  trusts,  or  from 
several  persons,  and  so  he  has  formed  a  very  decided  be* 
Hef  in  regard  to  James.  He  has  a  creed  about  him,  though 
he  has  never  known  him. 

In  the  same  way  those  who  know  God  truly  and  well,  by 
the  experience  of  obedience  and  prayer,  may  have  a  very 
erroneous  belief  concerning  him.  Those  who  do  not  know 
him  at  all,  by  any  personal  experience,  may  have  a  very 
correct  belief  concerning  him.  But  which  saves  the  soul? 
Which  governs  the  life?  Which  affects  the  heart?  Evi- 
dently not  the  belief,  but  the  knowledge. 

We  are  not  saved  by  any  belief  whatsoever  concerning 
God  or  Christ,  concerning  sin  or  salvation,  concerning  duty 
or  destiny.  Belief  brings  us  into  contact  with  the  images  of 
things,  not  the  things  themselves.  Belief  has  no  saving 
power.  But  knowledge  has.  "  This  is  life  eternal,  to  know 
thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast 
sent.** 

It  is  therefore  a  great  mistake  when  Orthodoxy  or  Ration- 
alism reverses  the  axiom  of  John,  and  instead  of  saying, 
^*  Life  is  the  light  of  man,"  tells  us  that  *^  Light  is  the  life  of 
man."  Knowledge  comes  from  life.  Belief  comes  from 
knowledge,  and  not  the  contrary. 

The  Pmxciple  of  Orthodoxy,  as  stated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  chapter  (in  §  1),  is,  that  there  is  one  true  sys- 
tem of  Christian  doctrine,  and  that  all  others  are  false.  The 
Idea  of  Orthodoxy,  as  stated  in  §  10  of  this  chapter,  is,  that 
the  soul  is  saved  by  the  sight  of  truth.  The  idea  of  Ortho- 
doxy is  true  —  its  principle  is  false.  The  sight  of  truth  — 
that  is,  of  the  great  spiritual  realities  —  saves  us,  for  only  by 
that  sight  are  we  lifted  above  our  feeble  and  imperfect  selves, 
and  enabled  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  God.  But  while 
truth  is  ever  one  and  the  same,  doctrine  varies  from  age  to 
age,  varies  from  man  to  man.  Each  man's  statement  is 
4» 
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limited  bj  his  position,  his  mode  of  thought,  his  power  of 
speech.  Nor  can  any  council,  assembly,  conference,  synod 
escape  from  similar  limitations. 

Let  the  distinction  be  once  clearly  recognized  between 
truth  as  seen  and  truth  as  stated,  —  between  knowledge  and 
belief,  —  and  we  see  the  end  of  dogmatism,  bigotry,  intoler- 
ance, and  superstition.  We  shall  then  see  that  religion  is 
one  thing  and  theology  quite  another,  and  that  the  test  and 
evidence  of  a  sound  religious  experience  are  not  what  a  man 
says,  but  what  he  is.  The  sight  of  truth  remains,  as  always, 
the  source  of  our  moral  and  spiritual  life,  but  this  sight  of 
truth  must  pass  into  knowledge,  by  means  of  life,  in  order  to 
renew  the  soul.  Faith,  or  the  act  by  which  the  soul,  de* 
sirous  of  good,  puts  itself  in  the  presence  of  truth,  is  always 
the  beginning  of  each  spiritual  state.  Knowledoe,  bom  of 
this  faith,  through  repeated  acts  of  conscience,  love,  obedi* 
ence,  prayer,  is  the  next  step,  and  that  which  fixes  the  truth 
in  the  soul.  Belief  comes  afterwards,  resulting  from  the 
knowledge  thus  obtained,  analyzed,  and  arranged  by  the  sys- 
tematizing intellect.  And  theory,  or  opinion,  goes  forward, 
like  the  skirmishers  before  an  army,  examining  the  route 
and  opening  the  way,  but  incapable  of  resisting  any  attack, 
or  holding  permanently  any  position. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

THE  OBTHODOX  IDEA  OF  NATURAL  AND  REVEALED  RELI« 
QIOK;  OR,  NATURALISM  AND  SUPERNATURALISIL 

S  1.  Meaning  of  Natural  and  SupematuraL — Orthodox 
Christianity  claims  that  Christianity  is  a  supernatural  reve* 
lation,  consisting  of  truths  revealed  by  God,  not  according 
to  the  method  of  nature,  but  outside  of  it.  But  not  merely 
the  orthodox,  the  heterodox  too,  Unitarians,  UnirersalistSf 
Quakers,  Swedenborgians,  all  hold  to  Christianity  as  a 
supernatural  iaith.  What  do  they  mean  by  this,  and  why 
do  they  insist  on  it  so  strongly?  This  is  our  first  ques* 
tion,  and  the  next  will  be,  ^^What  do  those  who  hold  to 
naturalism  mean  by  it,  and  why  do  they  insist  on  their 
view?" 

The  distinction  between  the  two  seems  to  be  this :  The 
naturalists  in  theology  assert  that  God  comes  to  man  through 
nature,  and  nature  only;  the  supematuralist  declares  that 
God  comes  to  man,  not  only  through  nature,  but  also  by 
other  methods  outside  of  nature,  or  above  nature.  There  is 
no  question  between  them  as  to  natural  religion.  Both  ad- 
mit that ;  supernaturalists  believe  all  that  naturalists  believe, 
only  they  believe  something  more. 

But  how  is  nature  to  be  defined?  What  is  meant  by 
nature  ?  Various  definitions  are  given ;  but  we  wish  for  one 
now  which  shall  really  express  the  issue  taken  in  this  con- 
troversy. So  we  may  define  nature  as  law.  All  the  nexus 
or  web  of  existing  substances  and  forces  which  are  under 
law  belong  to  nature.  All  that  happens  outside  of  these 
laws  is  either  preternatural,  unnatural,  subternatural^  or 
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supernatural.  If  it  is  something  outside  of  law^  but  not  vio^ 
lating  it,  nor  coming  from  a  higher  source,  we  call  it  preterm 
natural ;  like  magic,  ghosts,  sorcery,  fairies,  genii,  and  the 
like.  What  violates  law  is  unnatural.  YHiat  is  so  low 
down  that  it  lies  below  law,  as  chaos  before  creation ;  or 
nebulous  matter  not  yet  beginning  to  obey  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion ;  or  intelligences,  like  Mephistopheles  or  Satan,  who 
have  sunk  so  low  in  sin  as  to  have  lost  the  perception  of 
right  and  wrong,  is  suhtematural^  heloto  nature.  What 
belongs  to  a  religion  above  the  laws  of  time  and  space, 
above  the  finite,  is  supernaturaL 

Thus  brutes,  and  men  like  brutes,  who  are  below  the 
moral  law,  are  au&^ematural  as  regards  that  law.  We  do 
not  call  it  a  sin  in  a  tiger  to  kill  a  man,  for  ho  is  below  law 
as  regards  sin.  He  is  below  the  moral  law.  Again,  we 
can  conceive  of  angels  so  high  up  as  to  bo  above  the  moral 
law,  in  part  of  its  domain,  not  capable  either  of  common 
virtue  or  of  common  sin,  according  to  our  standards  of 
morality,  though  perhaps  under  some  higher  code  of  ethics. 
They  are  supernatural  beings  as  regards  that  law  —  the 
moral  law  of  this  world.  As  regards  some  parts  of  the 
moral  law,  there  are,  no  doubt,  multitudes  of  human  beings 
above  it  even  in  this  world.  There  are  many  persons  quite 
incapable  of  swearing,  lying,  stealing,  getting  drunk,  flying 
into  a  passion,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  it  is  no  virtue  to 
avoid  these  vices.  They  are  simply  above  that  part  of  the 
moral  law.  They  are  stfpernatural  beings  as  respects  that 
part  of  human  character. 

After  these  illustrations,  we  can  see  what  is  meant  by 
supernaturalism.  If  there  is  anything  in  this  world  which 
comes  from  above  the  world,  and  not  from  the  existing  laws 
of  being,  that  is  supernatural. 

§  2.  The  Creation  Supernatural,  —  In  this  sense,  all  but 
atheists  must  admit  the  supernatural.  If,  for  example,  yoa 
admit  the  creation  of  the  world  by  God,  that  was  a  super- 
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natural  act ;  thcU  did  not  come  from  the  existiDg  laws  of  the 
world,  because  it  created  those  laws.  All  the  order  and 
beauty  of  the  world,  its  variety  and  harmony,  its  infinite 
adaptation  of  part  to  part,  and  each  to  all,  —  these  existed 
in  God's  mind  before  they  existed  in  nature.  They  were 
supernatural,  as  ideas,  before  they  appeared  in  nature  aa 
facts.  And  if,  as  most  geologists  suppose,  the  crust  of  the 
earth  denotes  a  long  series  of  creations,  successive  epochs, 
at  the  close  of  each  of  which  new  forms  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life  appeared,  then  each  of  these  was  a  new  crea- 
tion ;  that  is,  a  new  supernatural  act  of  the  Almighty. 

The  physical  world,  therefore,  shows  a  power  above  itself. 
The  natural  testifies  to  the  supernatural,  the  all  to  the  over- 
all.  The  existing  weh  of  laws  gives  evidence  of  mind,  out- 
side of  itself,  above  itself,  arranging  and  governing  it. 

S  3.  The  Qiceatton  stated,  —  This  being  granted,  the 
question  between  naturalism  and  supernaturalism  is,  whether 
this  superintending  mind,  which  came  from  above  the  world 
into  it  by  acts  of  creation,  when  the  world  was  made,  has  or 
has  not  come  into  It  subsequently.  We  have  a  series  of 
creations  down  to  the  time  that  man  arrived  on  the  earth. 
When  he  came,  he  was  a  supernatural  being,  and  his  coming 
a  supernatural  event.  Unless  we  assume  that  he  was  devel- 
oped, by  existing  laws,  out  of  some  ape,  gorilla,  or  chimpan- 
zee, his  coming  was  supernatural.  Now,  did  supernatural 
events  cease  then,  and  since  that  time  has  the  worlc^gone  on 
of  itself?  or  have  there  been  subsequent  incursions  from  a 
higher  sphere  —  a  new  influx  from  ahove,  from  time  to 
time,  adding  something  new  to  nature?  Naturalism  says 
no;   supernaturalism  says  yes. 

§  4.  Argument  of  the  Supematuralist  from  successive  Oeo* 
logic  Creations.  —  The  supematuralist  says,  God  comes  to 
us  in  both  ways  —  through  nature  ;  that  is,  through  the  order 
of  things  already  established ;  and  abo  ^y  new  creative 
impulses,  coming  in,  from  time  to  time,  from  above.     He 
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contends  that  such  a  new  creative  impnlse  came  into  flie 
world  through  Jesus  Christ,  adding  a  new  substance  and  new 
fbrms  to  those  abready  existing — a  new  life  not  before  in  the 
world,  proceeding  according  to  new  laws.  This  new  creation, 
as  the  Scriptures  themselves  term  it,  is  Christianity.  This  is 
also  said  to  be  in  analogy  with  the  course  of  events.  For,  if 
there  has  been  a  series  of  creations  before,  bringing  animals 
into  the  world,  and  higher  forms  of  physical  life,  —  if  these 
have  been  created  by  new  supernatural  impulses  coming  in 
at  intervals  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years,  —  why  deny 
that  another  impulse  may  have  come  in  four  thousand  years, 
or  forty  thousand  years,  afte^  man  was  created,  to  add  a  new 
form  of  spiritual  life  to  society? 

In  the  world,  as  it  was  at  first,  there  was  not  a  living  plant 
or  animal ;  after  thousands  of  years,  or  millions  of  years, 
there  came  into  the  broad  seas  of  the  lower  Silurian  epodi, 
some  of  the  lowest  kinds  of  animals  and  seaweeds,  a  few 
trilobites  and  mollusks,  but  no  plants  save  ^ooids.  Next 
came,  after  a  long  time,  a  few  cartilaginous  fishes  and  corals. 
A  long  time  passed  —  thousands  of  years  rolled  by :  thea 
came  real  fishes  and  land  plants  in  what  is  called  the  I>evo- 
nian  period,  or  the  old  red  sandstone.  After  a  great  while 
came  the  period  to  which  belongs  all  the  coal  formation ;  and 
in  that  carboniferous  epoch  first  appears  a  whole  vegetable 
world  of  trees  and  plants,  to  the  nnmber  of  nine  handred 
and  thirtj-fonr  species.  Some  insects  arrived  at  diis  time,  as 
beetles,  crickets,  and  cockroadies,  which  are,  therefore,  muck 
more  venerable  than  man.  More  thousands  of  years  go  by : 
then  the  earth  receives  a  new  creation  in  the  form  of  gigantic 
frogs,  enormous  reptiles,  and  strange  fishes.  But  as  jet  no 
iffc^wwrn^l  bas  come — not  a  bird  nor  a  qnadraped  has  been 
seen  on  the  earth.  Then,  after  another  long  period,  thess 
appear,  in  what  is  called  the  itrttary  period ;  until,  at  last, 
some  remains  of  man  are  found,  in  the  dilnviom,  or  graveL 
Geology  thus,  once  thought  to  be  atkeistie,  gives  Its  tesli- 
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mottj  to  a  long  series  of  sapematural  facts ;  that  is,  to 
the  saocessiTe  creation,  after  long  intenrak,  of  entirely  new 
genera  and  qpecies  of  yegetables  and  animals.  As  jou  turn 
these  great  stone  leaves  of  that  majestic  mannscript  roll 
written  by  God's  hand,  which  we  call  the  earth,  you  find  he 
has  been  writing  new  things  on  each  page,  new  facts  and 
laws,  not  on  any  former  leaf.  New  types  of  life,  not  pre* 
pared  lor  by  any  previous  one, — by  no  slow  evolution,  but 
by  a  sadden  step,  —  break  in.  On  the  previous  rocky  page 
is  to  be  found  not  one  of  their  species,  genus,  order,  or  even 
dass,  to  point  back  to  any  possible  progenitor.  So  that  the 
g^be  itself  says,  from  these  eternal  monuments  of  rock, 
^  Behold  the  history  of  supematoal  events  written  on  me." 
Each  creation  is  higher  than  the  last :  finally  man  is  created. 
But  still  from  above,  from  outside  the  world,  the  creative 
life  is  ready  to  be  poured  in.  Only  the  next  creation  is  to 
be  mmul  and  spiritual,  not  physical.  No  new  physical 
forms  are  now  added,  but  a  new  moral  life  is  poured  into 
man,  making  him  a  new  creation  of  God.  ^^  For  if  any  man 
is  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature."  The  analogy  was  so 
striking,  that  the  apostles  noticed  it,  and  constantly  speak  of 
Christ  as  the  medium  of  a  new  creation. 

{5.  Supemaiwral  Argument  from  Human  Freedom.-^ 
Bot  there  is  another  example  of  the  supernatural  element  in 
the  world.  Dr.  Bnshnell,  in  his  book  called  *^  Nature  and 
the  Snpematnral,"  contends  that  man  is  capable  of  super- 
natural acts ;  that,  in  fact,  every  really  ^ee  act  is,  and  must 
be,  a  supernatural  act.  To  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of 
neoessi^,  this  is,  of  course,  no  argument.  But  they  who 
believe,  in  the  testimony  of  their  own  consciousness,  that 
they  are  free  beings;  who  feel  that  they  are  not  dragged 
helplessly  by  the  strongest  motive,  but  can  resist  it  or  yield 
to  it ;  who,  therefore,  feel  themselves  responsible  for  what 
ihflj  do,  or  omit  to  do,  they  can  see  that  in  a  real  sense 
thej  create  aew  inflaences.    Their  actions  are  not  results  of 
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previous  causes,  but  are  new  causes,  not  before  in  the  world. 
Some  supernatural  power  dwells  in  man's  will  just  as  far  as 
it  is  made  free  by  reason  and  choice.  Man  stands  between 
good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  truth  and  error,  with  the 
power  of  choosing  either  one  or  the  other.  If  he  chooses 
one,  he  sends  a  power  into  society,  life,  humanity,  to  help  it 
forward ;  if  the  other,  he  sends  in  a  power  to  hold  it  back. 
This  power  is  not  from  man's  nature,  but  from  something  in 
him  outside  his  nature.  When  he  acts  from  habit,  impulse, 
passion,  and  not  from  choice,  he  is  simply  a  natural  being ; 
when  he  acts  from  choice,  he  is  not  a  natural  being,  but 
either  a  5U]7ernatural  or  a  su&^ernatural  being,  according  as  he 
chooses  good  or  evil.  When  he  chooses  good,  he  rises  above 
the  natural  man  into  the  sphere  of  angels ;  when  he  chooses 
evil,  he  sinks  below  the  natural  man  into  the  sphere  of  brutes 
or  demons. 

§  6.  Supernatural  Events  not  necessarily  Violations  of 
Law,  —  Now,  says  the  supernaturalist,  if  we  have  all  this 
evidence  to  show  that  God  not  only  acts  through  nature,  by 
carrying  on  existing  forces  and  laws,  but  also  has  repeatedly 
come  into  nature  with  new  creations,  not  there  before,  —  and  if 
even  man  himself  has  a  certain  limited  but  strictly  supernatural 
power,  so  as  to  be  able  to  stand  outside  of  the  nexus  of  law« 
and  act  upon  it,  —  why  deny,  as  incredible,  that  God  should 
have  made  a  new  moral  creation  in  Christianity?  should 
have  created  a  new  class,  order,  genus,  and  species  of  spirit- 
ual beings,  not  reprelsented  before  by  any  existing  congeners  ? 
And  why  question  that  what  we  call  miracles  —  that  is,  physi- 
cal interferences  with  natural  laws  —  should  have  attended  this 
sudden  influx  of  spiritual  life  ?  We  do  not  claim,  says  the 
judicious  supernaturalist  (like  Dr.  Bushnell,  for  example), 
that  miracles  are  suspensions  or  violations  of  natural  laws ; 
but  that  they  are  the  natural  modification  of  the  agency  of 
such  laws  by  a  new  and  powerful  influence.  Of  this,  too, 
there  is  ample  analogy  in  nature.  The  mineral  kingdom, 
for  example,  is  passively  subject  to  mechanical  and  chemical 
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laws,  which  are  resisted  and  modified  by  plants  and  animals. 
A  stone  obeys  passively  the  law  of  gravitation  ;  a  plant  re- 
sists it,  rises  into  the  air  in  opposition  to  it.  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  a  plant  must  seem  to  a  stone  a  pure 
miracle.  If  a  piece  of  granite  should  write  a  book  of  theol« 
ogy,  it  would  probably  say  that  the  plant,  in  growing  up, 
bad  violated  or  suspended  a  law  of  nature.  But  it  has  not. 
The  force  uf  gravitation  has  worked  on  according  to  its  own 
law  ;  it  has  been  dragging  the  plant  downward  all  the  time, 
only  the  vital  power  in  the  plant  has  overcome  its  force,  and 
modified  the  result.  And,  again,  a  tree,  seeing  a  dog  run  to 
and  fro,  might  call  that  a  miracle.  The  tree,  unable  to 
move  from  its  place,  could  not  conceive  of  the  possibility  of 
voluntary  motion.  But  no  law  of  nature  is  violated ;  only  a 
higher  power  comes  in  —  the  power  of  animal  life. 

To  a  dog,  again,  the  proceedings  of  a  man  are  strictly 
miraculous.  To  plant  corn,  reap  it,  thresh  it,  grind  it,  and 
bake  bread  out  of  it,  is  exactly  as  much  a  miracle  to  the 
dog,  as  the  multiplication  of  loaves,  or  turning  water  into 
wine,  by  Christ,  is  a  miracle  to  us.  But  no  law  of  nature 
was  violated  in  either  case.  Reason  in  the  one  case,  some 
profouuder  spiritual  power  in  the  other,  may  have  modi- 
fied the  usual  operation  of  law,  and  produced  these  results. 

The  Orthodox  supernaturalist  therefore  contends  tliat  the 
rapemataral  is  a  constant  element  of  life.  Higher  natures 
are  all  supernatural  to  lower  natures,  but  natural  in  them- 
selves, because  obedient  to  the  laws  of  their  own  nature. 
Nature,  without  this  supernatural  element,  is  only  a  machine, 
of  which  God,  standing  outside,  turns  the  handle.  This  is 
a  low  conception  both  of  nature  and  of  God.  As  Goethe 
says,  in  one  of  his  immortal  lyrics,  — 

•  Not  BO,  oatiide,  doth  the  Creator  linger, 
Nor  let  the  aU  of  things  run  round  his  finger. 
Bat  moyeB  its  centre,  not  its  outer  rim; 
Comes  down  to  nature,  draws  it  up  to  him; 
lloviiig  within.  Inspiring  (torn  shore. 
With  onrrenta  ever  new  of  light  and  lore.** 
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§  7.  lAft  and  History  contain  Supernatural  Events.  -—  And 
besides  all  this,  says  the  supernaturalist,  we  have  contin- 
ued and  constant  evidences,  in  all  history  and  in  all  human 
experience,  of  the  existence  of  this  supernatural  element. 
Only  a  small  minority  of  mankind  have  ever  doubted  it; 
and  those  are  men  so  immersed  in  physical  science,  or  so 
hampered  by  some  logical  manacles,  or  so  steeped  in  purely 
worldly  affairs,  as  to  be  incapable  of  seeing  the  supernatural 
facts  which  are  recurrent  evermore.  Christianity  itself  has 
been  an  uninterrupted  series  of  supernatural  events.  The 
physical  miracles  of  Christ  are  nothing  to  the  spiritual 
miracles  which  Christianity  is  always  working.  Bad  men 
are  made  good,  weak  men  strong,  cowardly  men  brave, 
ignorant  and  foolish  men  wise,  by  a  supernatural  influence 
given  in  answer  to  prayer,  poured  down  into  hearts  and 
minds  which  open  themselves  to  receive  it.  The  conversion 
of  a  bad  man  by  the  power  of  Christianity  is  a  miracle. 
The  power  of  faith,  hope,  love,  which  every  Christian  has 
experienced,  coming  into  him,  not  through  any  operation  of 
his  nature,  but  simply  poured  into  his  soul  from  some  higher 
sphere,  —  this  makes  all  argument  unnecessary  to  one  who  has 
had  ever  so  little  Christian  experience. 

This  is  the  substance  of  Orthodox  supematuralism ;  and 
this  seems  to  me  to  be  its  truth,  separated  from  its  errors* 

The  naturalism  of  the  present  time  we  conceive  to  be  partly 
directed  against  a  false  supematuralism,  and  partly  to  be  a 
mistake  arising  from  a  too  exclusive  attention  to  the  order 
of  the  universe,  as  expressed  in  law. 

§  8.  The  Error  of  Orthodox  Supematuralism.  —  Super- 
naturalism  has  generally  disregarded  God  in  nature,  and 
only  sees  him  in  revelation.  It  has  allowed  a  sort  of 
natural  religion,  but  only  in  the  way  of  an  argument  to 
prove  'the  existence  of  God  by  what  he  did  a  long  time  ago. 
But  it  has  not  gone  habitually  to  nature  to  see  God  there, 
incarnate  in  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  incorporate  in  spring, 
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r,  antnmn,  and  winter;  in  day  and  night;  in  the 
himijui  sool,  reason,  love,  will.  God  has  been  all  around  us, 
neTer  far  from  us ;  but  theology  has  only  been  willing  to  see 
him  in  Jewish  history,  in  sacred  books,  or  on  Sundays  in 
churdu  Let  us  see  him  there  all  we  can,  but  see  him  also 
in  every  rippling  brook,  in  every  tender  flower,  in  all  beauty, 
all  sublimity,  all  arrangement  and  adaptation  of  this  world. 
No  wonder  that  naturalism  should  come  to  do  what  the 
Church  has  left  undone  —  to  find  its  God  and  Father  in  this 
great  and  wonderful  world  which  he  has  made  for  us.  The 
creed  says,  *'  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the 
Holy  Ghost ; "  that  is,  God  the  Creator^  seen  in  Nature  and 
Providence;  God  the  Redeemer^  seen  in  Christianity;  and 
God  the  Sanctifier^  seen  in  every  righteous  and  holy  soul. 
Bat  the  Church  has  neglected  its  own  creed,  and  omitted 
God  the  Creator^  often  also  God  the  Sanctifier,  and  has  only 
seen  Grod  in  Christianity^  in  its  history,  its  Church,  its  doc- 
trines, its  ceremonies.*  Against  this,  naturalism  comes  as 
a  great  and  needed  protest,  and  calls  us  to  see  God  also  in 
natore  and  life. 

Then  the  Church  has  been  too  apt  to  teach  a  miraculous 
revelation,  in  which  the  miracles  are  violations  of  law. 
But  as  Grod  is  confessedly  the  author  of  law,  it  has  made 
the  Deity  violate  his  own  laws ;  that  is,  has  made  him  incon- 
sistent, arbitrary,  irregular,  and  wilful.  Deep  in  the  human 
mind  God  l^as  himself  rooted  a  firm  faith  in  the  immuta- 
bility of  law;  so  that  when  miracles  are  thus  defined, 
oatoralism  justly  objects  to  them. 

S  9.  No  Conflict  between  Naturalism  and  Supernatural' 
ism,  — But  between  true  naturalism  and  true  supematuralism 
we  do  not  think  there  need  be  any  war.  We  know  that  there 
are  many  men  so  rooted  in  their  faith  in  nature,  that  they 
eannot  see  anything  outside  of  it,  or  beyond  it.    To  them 

•  8m  «' BrtikMi  Iii^ilf»'*  p.  207,  nott. 
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God  is  law,  and  law  only.  Even  creation  is  repugnant  to 
them,  because  they  see  that  creation  is  really  a  supernatural 
thing.  Hence  come  the  theories  of  development ;  the  ^'  Ves- 
tiges of  Creation ; ''  the  nebular  hypothesis ;  the  Darwinian 
theory  of  formation  of  species  by  natural  selection ;  the 
notion  of  man  coming  out  of  an  ape  ;  pantheistic  notions  of 
a  God  80  immersed  in  nature  as  to  be  not  its  intelligent 
guide,  but  only  its  unconscious  soul;  the  whole  universe 
proceeding  according  to  an  order  which  is  just  as  much 
above  God's  knowledge  as  above  ours.  Now,  the  best  geolo- 
gists assure  us  that  there  is  no  evidence  in  support  of  the 
transmutation  of  species.  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  the  for- 
mation of  species  by  natural  selection  is  this :  In  the  strug- 
gle for  life,  the  strongest  and  best  adapted  animal  lives,  the 
rest  die.  This  animal  transmits  to  its  offspring  its  own 
superior  qualities  ;  so  a  higher  animal  is  gradually  developed. 
For  example,  the  giraffe  was  not  made  by  God  with  a  long 
neck  in  order  that  it  might  browse  on  the  leaves  of  high 
trees.  But  when  leaves  were  scarce,  the  animal  who  hap- 
pened to  have  a  neck  a  little  longer  than  the  rest  was  able 
to  get  leaves.  So  he  lived,  and  the  rest  died.  His  children 
had  longer  necks  by  the  law  of  hereditary  transmission. 
So,  in  the  course  of  ages,  animals  were  gradually  found 
with  very  long  necks.  Thus  the  walrus  has  a  curved 
horn  growing  downwards  from  his  lower  jaw,  by  which  he 
climbs  on  to  the  floating  ice.  We  must  not  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  God  gave  him  the  tusk  for  that  purpose ;  but  the 
walrus,  or  seal,  who  happened  to  have  a  little  homy  bone 
under  his  chin,  could  climb  on  the  ice  and  get  his  food  more 
easily,  and  so  he  lived,  while  the  rest  died ;  and  his  de- 
scendants in  the  course  of  a  few  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years  came,  by  repeating  this  process,  to  have  horns ;  and 
80  this  species  of  phoca  arrived. 

It  is  certainly  possible  to  believe  this  theory.     But  in 
believing  it  we  have  to  suppose  two  things ;  first,  a  happy 
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accident,  and  then  a  law  of  transmission  of  hereditary  quali- 
ties. Now,  the  theory  substitutes  this  law  of  transmission 
and  these  happy  accidents  for  the  creative  design.  Is  any- 
thing gained  thereby?  The  domain  of  law  is  extended  a 
little.  But  extend  it  as  much  as  you  will,  you  must  at  last 
come  to  something  above  law.  Suppose  these  laws  by  which 
walrus  and  giraffe  came,  were  all  in  the  original  nebula,  so 
that  no  Creator  has  been  needed  since,  and  nothing  super- 
natural —  nature  has  done  it  all  since.  But  who  put  the  laws 
there  to  begin  with  ?  You  have  to  take  the  supernatural  at 
last,  or  else  suppose  an  accident  to  begin  with.  Accidentally, 
all  these  wonderful  laws  happened  to  bo  in  a  particular 
nebula.  lie  who  shrinks  from  this  supposition  accepts  the 
sapematural,  all  at  once,  at  the  beginning,  instead  of  the 
supernatural  all  the  way  along.  What  does  he  gain  by  it? 
He  gains  merely  this,  that  he  puts  the  Creator  out  of  sight ; 
or  rather,  puts  himself  out  of  sight  of  the  Creator.  He 
worships  the  great  god  Development  instead. 

Equally  satisfactory  to  the  intellect,  to  say  the  least,  and 
much  more  satisfactory  to  the  best  human  instincts,  is  the 
view  of  God  which  sees  him  coming  evermore  into  nature 
from  above  nature.  This  view  says,  "  God  is  not  only 
order,  but  also  freedom.  He  is  not  only  law,  but  also  love. 
He  is  in  the  world  as  law  and  order,  but  he  is  above  the 
world  as  thought  and  love ;  as  Providence,  as  the  heavenly 
Father.  He  comes  to  us  to  meet  our  exigencies,  to  inspire 
our  doubting  hearts,  to  lift  us  into  life  and  light.  He  does 
Dot  set  a  grand  machine  going,  and  then  look  on  and  sec  it 
work ;  but  be  is  in  the  world,  and  with  us  always.  The 
supernatural  dwells  by  the  side  of  the  natural.  Just  as  a 
wise  and  good  father  has  rules  and  laws  by  which  to  govern 
his  children  —  rewarding  and  punishing  them  as  they  obey 
or  disobey ;  but  besides  that,  does  a  thousand  things  for  them, 
taking  the  initiative  himself;  so  God  governs  us  by  law,  but 
5* 
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also  often  takes  the  initiative,  giving  ns  what  we  neyer  askeA 
for,  and  knew  nothing  of." 

§  10.  Further  Errors  of  Orthodox  8upematural%9m -^ 
Gulf  between  Christianity  and  aU  other  Religions.  —  Ortho- 
doxy has  erred,  as  it  would  seem,  in  placing  too  great  a  gnlf 
between  Christianity  and  all  other  religions.  Christianity  is 
sufficiently  distinguished  from  all  other  religions  by  being 
regarded  as  the  perfect,  and  therefore  universal,  religion  of 
mankind.  It  is  to  all  preceding  religions  what  man  is  to  all 
previous  races.  These  arc  separated  from  man  by  various 
indelible  characters ;  yet  they  are  his  fellow-creatures,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  same  creative  mind,  according  to  one  crea- 
tive plan.  So  the  previous  religions  of  our  race  —  Fetich- 
ism,  Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  the  religion  of  Confucius,  of 
Zoroaster,  of  Egypt,  of  Scandinavia,  of  Judea,  of  Greece 
and  Rome  —  are  distinguished  from  Christianity  by  indelible 
characters  ;  but  they,  too,  proceeded  from  the  same  creative 
mind,  according  to  one  creative  plan.  Christianity  should 
regard  these  humanely,  as  its  fellow-creatures.  The  other 
animals  prepared  man's  way  on  the  earth,  and  since  man's 
arrival  we  have  seen  no  subsequent  creation.  So  the  ethnic 
religions  prepared  the  way  for  Christianity,  and  since  Chris- 
tianity came  no  new  religion  has  appeared;  for  Moham- 
medanism is  only  a  milange  drawn  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  as  an  outlying 
Christian  sect.  So,  too,  the  gigantic  abstractions  of  Gnos- 
ticism were  hybrid  systems,  formed  of  the  union  between 
Oriental  thought  and  Christian  life.  The  analogy  may  be 
traced  still  farther.  Man  is  the  only  animal  who  possesses 
the  whole  earth.  Every  other  race  has  its  habitat  in  some 
geographical  centre,  from  which  it  may  emigrate,  indeed,  to 
some  extent,  but  where  only  it  thrives.  To  man,  only,  the 
whole  earth  belongs.  So  the  primitive  religions  are  all 
ethnic;  that  is,  religions  of  races.  The  religion  of  Confu- 
cius belongs  to  China,  that  of  Brahmanism  to  India,  that  of 
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Zoroaster  to  the  Persians ;  the  religion  of  Egypt  is  onlj  for* 
the  Egyptians.  Exceptions  to  this  law  (like  that  of  Buddhism, 
for  example)  are  onlj  apparent.  The  rule  is  invariable. 
Christianitj  alone  is  a  cosmic  or  universal  religion.  It  only 
has  passed  the  boundaries  of  race,  so  inflexible  to  all  other 
religions.  Bom  a  Semitic  religion,  it  soon  took  possession 
of  the  Indo-European  races,  converting  Romans,  Greeks, 
Teutons,  Kelts,  and  Sclaves.  It  finds  the  African  mind 
docile  to  its  influence.  Its  missionaries  have  made  believers 
from  among  the  races  of  America,  India,  China,  and  the 
Pacific  Islands.  It  is  evidently  destined  to  be  the  religion 
of  humanity. 

But,  if  so,  why  should  it  be  put  into  antagonism  with  the 
religions  which  preceded  it?  These  are  also  creations  of 
God,  not  the  work  of  man.  Theologians  have  found  multi« 
tndes  of  types  of  Christ  in  Jewish  books  and  Jewish  history. 
But  they  might  also  find  types  of  Christianity  in  the  so-called 
heathen  religions.  For  as  coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before,  so  coming  revelations  are  seen  beforehand  in  shadowy 
preludes  and  homologous.  The  lofly  spiritualism  of  the  Brah- 
mfttiicfLl  books,  the  moral  devotion  of  the  Zendavesta,  the 
law  of  the  soul's  progress  in  Buddhism,  —  these  are  all  types 
of  what  was  to  appear  in  a  greater  fulness  and  higher  devel- 
opment in  Christianity.  First  the  natural,  afterwards  that 
which  is  spirituaL  But  these  foreglcams  of  Christian  truth, 
irradiating  the  night-side  of  history,  are  all  touching  proofe 
that  God  never  leaves  himself  without  a  witness  in  the 
world  or  in  human  hearts. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  placing  an  impassable  gulf  between 
Christianity  and  other  human  religions,  we  should  consider 
these  are  preparations  and  stepping-stones  to  something 
higher.  Nor  will  they  pass  away  until  Christianity  has 
purified  itself  from  the  errors  which  still  cling  to  it.  Juda* 
ism  was  not  to  pass  till  it  was  fulfilled  in  Christianity ;  and 
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•neither  will  the  other  religioDs  of  the  world  pass  away  till 
thej  also  are  fulfilled  in  Christianity. 

Now,  the  common  teaching  iu  our  churches  and  religious 
books  and  newspapers  tends  to  depreciate  all  natural  religion 
in  the  interest  of  revealed  religion.  It  is  conmionly  said 
that  the  light  of  nature  helps  us  a  very  little  way  in  the 
knowledge  of  God.  '^Look  at  the  heathen,*'  it  is  said; 
^'see  their  religious  ignorance,  their  awful  superstitions, 
their  degrading  worship  of  idols,  and  their  subjection  to 
priestcrail.  This  is  your  boasted  light  of  nature,  and  these 
are  its  results  —  the  Fetichism  of  Africa,  the  devil-worship 
of  the  North  American  Indians,  the  cannibalism  of  the  Fee* 
jee  Islands,  the  human  sacrifices  of  Mexico  and  of  the  an- 
cient PhoBuicia."  "  Then,"  it  is  continued,  ''  look  at  the 
observations  of  the  wisest  intellects  apart  from  revelatiou ! 
How  little  they  knew  with  certainty !  Their  views  of  the 
Deity  varied  from  pantheism  to  idolatry ;  their  views  of  im- 
mortality were  wholly  vague  and  indistinct ;  their  ideas  of 
duty  confused  and  false." 

To  which  we  might  reply,  ^'  Is  not  the  same  thing  true 
among  Christians?  Are  there  no  superstitions  among  them? 
Were  not  witches  hanged  and  burned  during  sixteen  centuries 
in  Christendom?  If  the  heathen  are  ignorant,  what  multi- 
tudes in  Catholic  countries  also  do  not  read  the  Bible  1  How 
many  are  there  even  in  Protestant  churches  who  can  give  a 
reason  for  their  belief?  If  the  heathen  worship  degrades 
mankind  because  it  is  a  superstition,  with  fear  for  its  mo- 
tive, how  largo  a  part  of  Christian  preaching  consists  also 
of  an  appeal  to  terror  1  Is  not  the  fear  of  everlasting  tor^ 
ment  in  hell  the  motive  power  of  much  winch  is  called 
Christianity?  Consider  Catholics  eating  their  God :  is  that 
the  worship  of  the  Father  in  spirit  and  truth  ?  Think  of  the 
religious  wars,  of  the  religious  persecutions:  did  natural 
religion  ever  do  anything  as  bad  as  this?  We  cry  out 
against  Nero,  who  covered  Christians  with  pitchy  and  burned 
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them  as  torches  in  the  amphitheatre.  But  how  many  were, 
thus  tortured  ?  Perhaps  ten,  perhaps  twenty,  or  let  us  say 
a  hundred.  But,  according  to  Llorente,  the  Holy  Office  of 
the  Inquisition,  in  Spain,  humed  alive,  under  Torquemada, 
8800 ;  under  Deza,  1669 ;  under  Ximenes,  2536 ;  in  all, 
from  1483  to  1498,  —  that  is,  in  fifteen  years,  —  it  burned 
alive  31,912  persons  for  heresy,  and  subjected  to  rigorous 
pains  and  penalties  291,450  persons. 

It  is  not  right  to  judge  of  any  doctrine  by  the  corrupt 
practices  which  have  taken  place  under  it,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  these  are  its  legitimate  fruits.  We  maintain 
that  Christianity  is  not  fairly  responsible  for  these  persecu- 
tions ;  but  let  us  make  the  same  allowance  for. the  religions 
which  prepared  its  way. 

§11.  Christianity  considered  unnatural^  as  weU  as  super* 
natural  by  being  made  hostile  to  the  Nature  of  Man.  —  If  tho 
nature  of  man  be  regarded  as  wholly  evil,  then  Christianity 
is  not  merely  a  supernatural  religion,  but  an  unnatural  one. 
This  has  been  very  commonly  taught.  Man's  nature  has 
been  declared  so  totally  corrupt  and  alien  from  all  good,  as 
to  be  radically  opposite  to  the  love  of  God  and  man.  Chris- 
tianity, therefore,  comes,  not  to  help  him  attain  that  which 
he  is  seeking  after,  but  to  change  his  whole  purpose  and 
aim  —  to  give  him  a  wholly  new  nature.  This  is  the  result 
of  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  so  long  taught  in  the 
Church  as  Orthodoxy.  It  has  taught  that  all  natural  ten- 
dencies and  desires  in  man  were  wholly  evil,  and  to  be 
rooted  out.  It  has  thus  made  Christianity  unattractive,  and 
has  driven  men  away  from  it.  But  of  this  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  speak  here,  as  we  shall  discuss  this  doctrine  and  its 
inflnence  hereafter. 
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CHAPTER   IV- 

TRUTHS  Aim  ERRORS  AS  REGARDS  MIRACLES. 

§  1.  The  Subject  stated.  Four  Questions  concerning  Mira^ 
des.  —  In  considering  the  truth  and  error  in  the  Orthodox 
doctrine  concerning  miracles,  we  must, /irs^,  find  out  what 
this  doctrine  is;  secondly^  see  what  objections  have  been 
urged  against  it ;  and  so,  lastly,  we  may  come  to  some  con- 
clusion as  to  where  the  truth  or  the  error  lies.  There  are, 
however,  four  distinct  questions  in  regard  to  miracles,  each 
of  which  may  be  considered  separately.  There  is  the  philo- 
sophic question,  or  definition  of  a  miracle,  which  asks,  What 
is  a  miracle  ?  Then  there  is  the  historical  question,  which 
asks.  Did  such  facts  actually  occur?  Next  is  the  theological 
question.  What  are  the  value  and  weight  of  these  facts  in  de- 
termining our  Christian  belief?  And  lastly  comes  the  reli- 
gious question,  What  are  the  spiritual  meaning  of  miracles, 
and  their  influence  on  the  heart  and  life  ? 

§  2.  The  Definition  of  a  Miracle,  —  As  the  creeds  give  no 
authoritative  definition  of  a  miracle,  we  must  examine  indi- 
vidual statements,  in  order  to  get  the  Orthodox  idea. 

To  answer  the  question.  What  is  a  miracle  f  is  not  as  easy 
as  it  would  seem,  as  will  appear  from  considering  the  differ- 
ent definitions  given  by  different  authorities,  taking  first 
those  of  the  dictionary. 

Johnson.  "iftracZe.  A  wonder — something  above  hu- 
man power.  (In  theology.)  An  effect  above  human  or 
natural  power,  performed  in  attestation  of  some  truth.'' 

Webster.    ^^  Miracle.   (In  theology.)    An  event  or  effect 
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contrary  to  the  established  constitution  and  course  of  things, 
or  a  deviation  from  the  known  laws  of  nature ;  a  supernatu* 
ral  event." 

Hobinson's  Biblb  DicnONABT.  "  Mtrade.  A  sign,  won- 
der, prodigy.  These  terms  are  commonly  used  in  Scripture 
to  denote  an  action,  event,  or  effect,  superior  (or  contrary) 
to  the  general  and  established  laws  of  nature.  And  they 
are  given,  not  only  to  true  miracles,  wrought  by  saints 
or  prophets  sent  by  God,  but  also  to  the  false  miracles  of 
impostors,  and  to  wonders  wrought  by  the  wicked,  by  false 
prophets  or  by  devils."  After  giving  examples  of  this  from  the 
Scriptures,  Robinson  adds,  ^'  Miracles  and  prodigies,  there- 
fore, are  not  always  sure  signs  of  the  sanctity  of  those  who 
perform  them,  nor  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  they 
deliver,  nor  certain  testimonies  of  their  divine  mission." 

Ahebican  ENCTCLOPiEDiA.  Mirade.  ^^  It  is  usually  de- 
fined to  be  a  deviation  from  the  course  of  nature.  But  this 
definition  seems  to  omit  one  of  the  elements  of  a  miracle, 
viz.,  that  it  is  an  event  produced  by  the  interposition  of  an 
intelligent  power  for  moral  purposes;  for,  otherwise,  we 
mnst  consider  every  strange  phenomenon,  which  our  knowl- 
edge will  not  permit  us  to  explain,  as  a  miraculous  event.  A 
revelation  is  itself  a  miracle.  If  one  claims  to  be  a  teacher 
from  God,  he  asserts  a  miraculous  communication  with  God ; 
this  communication,  however,  cannot  be  visible,  and  visible 
miracles  may  therefore  be  necessary  to  give  credibility  to  his 
pretensions.  The  use,  then,  of  a  miraculous  interposition  in 
changing  the  usual  course  of  nature  is  to  prove  the  moral 
government  of  God,  and  to  explain  the  character  of  it." 

Thsodobe  Pabkeb.    ^^  A  miracle  is  one  of  three  things. 

**  1.  It  is  a  transgression  of  all  law  which  God  has  made ;  or, 

*^  2.  A  transgression  of  all  known  laws,  or  obedience  to  a 
law  which  we  may  yet  discover ;  or, 

**  3.  A  transgression  of  all  law  known  or  knowable  by  man, 
kui  yet  in  conformity  with  some  law  out  of  our  reach." 
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He  says  that  a  miracle,  according  to  the  first  definition,  is 
impossible ;  according  to  the  second  it  is  no  miracle  at  all ; 
but  that  there  is  no  antecedent  objection  to  a  miracle  accord- 
ing to  the  third  hjrpothesis. 

Pascal.  '^  A  miracle  is  an  efiTect  which  exceeds  the  natu- 
ral force  of  the  means  employed  to  bring  it  about." 

Hume.     "  A  miracle  is  a  violation  of  a  law  of  nature." 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown.  "  A  miracle  is  as  little  contrary  to 
any  law  of  nature  as  any  other  phenomenon.  It  is  only  an 
extraordinary  event,  the  result  of  extraordinary  circum- 
stances ;  an  efiect  that  indicates  a  power  of  a  higher  order 
than  those  we  are  accustomed  to  trace  in  phenomena  more 
familiar  to  us,  but  whose  existence  only  the  atheist  denies. 
It  is  a  new  consequent  of  a  new  antecedent." 

Horke's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  "A 
miracle  defined  is  an  efiTect  or  event  different  from  the  estalh 
lished  constitution  or  course  of  things^  or  a  sign  obvioiu  to  the 
senses  that  God  has  interposed  this  power  to  control  the  estah- 
lished  powers  of  nature  (commonly  termed  the  laws  of  na- 
ture), which  efiect  or  sign  is  wrought  either  by  the  immediate 
adj  or  by  the  assistance,  or  by  the  permission,  of  Ood^  and 
accompanied  with  a  previous  notice  or  declaration  that  it  is 
performed  according  to  the  purpose  and  by  the  power  of 
God,  for  the  proof  or  evidence  of  some  particular  doctrine,  or 
in  attestation  of  the  authority  or  divine  mission  of  some  par- 
ticular person."  —  Vol.  I.  p.  203. 

"  Since,  as  we  already  have  had  occasion  to  observe^  the 
proper  effect  of  a  miracle  is  clearly  to  mark  the  divine  inter- 
position, it  must  therefore  have  characters  proper  to  indi- 
cate such  interposition  ;  and  these  criteria  are  six  in  number. 

^^1.  It  is  required,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  fact  or 
event  which  is  stated  to  be  miraculous  should  have  an  im- 
portant end,  worthy  of  its  author. 

^^  2.   It  must  be  instantaneously  and  publicly  performed. 

^'  3.  It  must  be  sensible  (that  is,  obvious  to  the  senses)  and 
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easy  to  be  observed ;  in  other  words,  the  fact  or  event  must 
be  such  that  the  senses  of  mankind  can  clearly  and  fully 
judge  of  it. 

^^  4.    It  must  be  independent  of  second  causes. 

*"'  5.  Not  only  public  monuments  must  be  kept  up,  but  some 
outward  actions  must  be  constantly  performed  in  memory  of 
the  fact  tlius  publicly  wrought. 

"''  6.  And  such  monuments  must  be  set  up,  and  such  actions 
and  observances  be  instituted,  at  the  very  time  when  those 
events  took  place,  and  afterwards  be  continued  without  inter- 
ruption." —  Vol.  I.  p.  214  and  215. 

From  these  examples  we  may  see  what  different  definitions 
have  been  given  of  miracles,  and  that  the  definition  is  not  so 
easy  a  thing  as  one  might  at  first  suppose.  All  depends  on 
the  point  of  view  which  we  take.  If  we  look  only  at  the 
outward  fact,  a  miracle  is  a  wonderful  event,  a  portent, 
BomethiDg  out  of  the  common  course  of  nature,  and  unparal- 
leled in  common  human  experience.  But  if  we  look  at  it  as 
regards  the  character  of  him  who  works  the  miracle,  it  then 
becomes  a  supernatural  work,  or  a  preternatural  work,  hav<* 
ing  a  divine  or  a  demoniac  origin. 

But,  on  the  whole,  the  Orthodox  doctrine  of  a  miracle 
seems  to  be  this  —  that  it  is  a  wonderful  work,  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  wrought  by  the  direct  agency  of  God,  in 
proof  of  the  divine  commission  of  him  by  whom  it  is  done. 
The  two  essential  points  of  the  definition  are,  that  a  miracle 
13  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and  that  it  is  the  only  logir 
cat  proof  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  miracle-worker.  We 
call  this  the  orthodox  definition,  although  we  must  admit 
that  no  one  in  modem  times  has  presented  this  view  more 
forcibly  and  decidedly  than  the  Unitarian  Andrews  Norton, 
and  though  many  Orthodox  men  have  taken  a  different 
view. 

§  3.  The  different  Explanations  of  the  Miracles  of  the  Bible, 
6  . 
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*-  The  four  explanations  of  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (to  which  we  now  confine  ourselves)  are  these :  — 

I.  The  Natural  Explanation.  —  According  to  this,  the 
miracnloas  facts  of  the  New  Testament  are  to  be  explained 
as  resulting  from  natural  causes.  They  are  on  the  plane  of 
our  common  human  life.  They  are  such  events  as  might 
easily  happen  anywhere  at  the  present  time.  Christ  himself 
was  but  a  natural  genius  of  a  high  order.  His  miracles  were 
merely  the  natural  results  of  his  intellect  and  strength  of 
will,  or  they  were  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  observers  and 
narrators,  or  myths  which  have  grown  up  subsequently  in 
the  Church.  Great  ingenuity  has  been  used  in  attempting 
to  show  how  each  miracle  may  be  explained  so  as  to  be 
nothing  very  extraordinary,  after  all.  But  these  explana- 
tions are  often  very  forced.  Some  events  which  are  at  first 
sight  seemingly  miraculous,  are  often  explained  as  natural 
events  by  the  majority  of  commentators.  Thus  the  account 
of  the  angel  who  went  down  into  the  pool  and  troubled  the 
water  is  usually  interpreted  as  a  natural  phenomenon,  and  no 
real  miracle.  Modern  travellers  have  noticed  that  this  pool 
of  Bethesda  is  an  intermittent  spring,  which  may  have  pos- 
sessed medicinal  qualities. 

The  old-fashioned  naturalism,  however,  has  mostly  gone 
by.  Its  explanations  were  too  forced  and  unnatural  to  con- 
tinue long.  The  more  common  account  at  present  is  that 
which  assumes  that  the  narrators  were  mistaken  in  the  stories 
which  they  have  given  us.  Mr.  Parker  thinks  that  there  is 
not  sufficient  evidence  of  the  miracles.  If  there  were  more 
he  would  believe  them.  He  gives  no  explanation  of  their 
origin  farther  than  this.  But  Strauss  attempts  an  explana- 
tion based  upon  an  unconscious  action  of  the  fancy  and 
feelings  on  the  part  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  causing 
ihem  to  create  these  incidents  out  of  some  trifling  basis 
of  fact  or  of  history.  Renan  follows  in  the  same  general 
direction. 
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IL  Th€  Unnatural  Explanation. — A  miracle  is  a  viola- 
tion or  a  suspension  of  a  law  of  nature. 

This,  nntil  recently,  has  been  the  favorite  view  of  miracles 
among  theologians,  and  is  the  view  of  miracles  against  which 
the  arguments  of  those  who  reject  them  have  been  chiefly 
directed. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  this  view  are  these :  — 

1.  The  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  seem  to  be  viola- 
tions of  laws  of  nature.  For  example :  the  turning  water 
into  wine ;  healing  by  a  word  or  touch ;  stilling  the  tempest ; 
feeding  five  thousand  ;  walking  on  the  sea  ;  transfiguration  ; 
raising  of  Lazarus ;  Christ's  own  resurrection.  The  law  of 
gravitation  seems  to  have  been  suspended  when  he  walked 
on  the  sea,  &c. 

2.  Miracles  are  appealed  to  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  in 
proof  that  God  was  with  him.  But,  unless  these  miracles 
had  8iiq>eQded  the  laws  of  nature,  they  would  not  be  proofs 
of  this. 

These  are  the  two  principal  reasons  for  this  view  of  mir- 
tdes. 
Ohjectvons,  —  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  objected,  — 

1.  That  apparent  violations  may  not  be  real  violations  of 
the  laws  of  nature.  Examples :  The  Arab  emir  in  '^  The 
Talisman  **  who  was  told  that  water  sometimes  became  solid, 
80  as  to  support  a  man  on  horseback ;  a  steamboat  sailing 
against  wind  and  current ;  the  telegraph  ;  the  daguerrotype. 
In  all  snch  cases  the  laws  of  nature  are  not  violated  or  sus- 
pended, but  new  powers  come  in. 

2.  Christ  appeals  to  the  moral  character  of  his  miracles, 
and  not  merely  to  their  supernatural  character.  They  are 
miracles  of  benevolence. 

3.  If  the  proof  of  Christ's  mission  depends  on  this  view  of 
miracles,  it  can  never  be  proved.  We  can  never  be  sore 
tihat  tlie  event  is  a  violation  of  a  law  of  nature. 
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4.  On  this  view  the  sceptic's  objections  to  miracles  are 
unanswerable. 

So  says  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  in  an  article  reprinted  by  Dr. 
Noycs,  of  Cambridge,  in  the  "Theological  Essays"  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Unitarian  Association.  He  admits 
the  principle  of  Hume's  Essay  on  Miracles,  but  says  that  hb 
error  lies  in  the  false  definition  of  the  miracle  as  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  nature.     False,  because,  — 

(a.)  On  the  principle  of  continued  uniformity  of  sequence 
our  whole  belief  of  causation,  and  consequently  of  the  divine 
Being,  is  founded. 

(h.)  Gives  an  air  of  inconsistency,  and  almost  of  absurdity, 
to  a  miracle. 

(c.)  Laws  of  nature  are  not  violated  when  a  new  antecedent 
is  followed  by  a  new  consequent,  but  when,  the  antecedent 
being  exactly  the  same,  a  different  consequent  is  the  result. 

(d.)  No  testimony  could  prove  such  a  miracle.  Suppose 
testimony  so  strong  that  its  falsehood  would  be  an  absolute 
miracle  ;  then  we  should  have  to  believe,  in  either  case,  that 
a  law  of  nature  has  been  violated.  No  ground  of  preference 
between  them. 

5.  A  miracle  may  be  supernatural,  or  above  nature,  without 
being  unnatural,  or  against  nature. 

6.  The  greatest  church  teachers  have  maintained  that  mir- 
acles were  not  against  law  or  without  law,  but  above  com- 
mon law.  Hahn,  after  mentioning  the  view  of  a  miracle  as 
a  suspension  of  law,  and  calling  it  one  neither  scriptural  nor 
conceivable,  proceeds  to  quote  Augustine  and  other  writers^ 
who  held  that  miracles  were  by  no  means  opposed  to  law.* 

*  A  Btory  is  told  of  a  clock,  on  one  of  the  hi<^h  cathedral  towers  of  the  older 
world,  so  constructed  that  at  the  dose  of  a  century  It  strikes  the  years  as  It 
ordinarily  strikes  the  hours.  As  a  hundred  years  come  to  a  close,  suddenly,  in 
the  Immense  mass  of  complicated  mechanism,  a  little  wheel  turns,  a  pin  sUdea 
Into  the  appointed  place,  and  in  the  shadows  of  the  night  the  bell  tolls  a  requi- 
em over  the  generations  which  during  a  oentnry  have  lived,  and  labored,  and 
been  buried  around  it.  One  of  these  generations  might  live  and  die,  and  wit- 
ness nothing  peculiar.    The  clock  would  have  what  we  oaU  an  estabUshed 
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ni-  The  Preternatural  View  of  Miracles,  —  This  view  ad- 
mits the  reality  of  the  phenomena,  but  explains  them  as  re- 
sulting from  mysterious  forces,  which  are  neither  divine 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  human  on  the  other,  but  which  are 
outside  of  nature.  This  is  the  demoniacal  view,  or  that 
which  supposes  that  evil  spirits,  departed  souls,  or  spirits 
neither  good  nor  bad,  surround  the  earth,  and  can  be  reached  i 
by  magic,  witchcraft,  sorcery,  magnetism,  or  what  is  now  ' 
called  Spiritualism.  This  theory  supposes  that  the  works 
of  Jesus  were  performed  by  the  aid  of  spiritual  beings.  The 
objections  to  this  view  are,  — 

1.  If  it  is  supposed,  as  it  was  by  the  Jews,  that  Jesus  had 
the  aid  of  evil  spirits,  the  sufficient  answer  is,  that  his  works 
were  good  works. 

2.  K  it  is  argued  that  he  performed  his  miracles  by  the 
aid  of  departed  spirits  who  were  good  spirits,  the  answer  is, 
that  he  himself  never  took  this  view,  but  always  declared, 
^^My  Father,  who  dwejileth  in  me,  he  doeth  the  works." 
Moreover,  the  whole  character  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  di^ 
fers  not  only  from  everything  ever  done  by  magnetism  or 
spiritualism,  but  from  everything  ever  claimed  to  be  done. 

IV.  The  SuperruUurcd  View  of  Mirades,  —  This  view  as- 
serts that  the  miracles  were  performed  by  higher  forces, 
which  came  into  this  world  from  a  higher  world  than  this. 
It  asserts  that  besides  the  forces  which  are  at  work  regularly 

order  of  its  own ;  bnt  what  should  we  say  when,  at  the  midnig^ht  which  bronchi 
the  oenturj  to  a  doge.  It  sounded  over  the  sleeping  city,  rousing  all  to  listen  to 
tbe  world's  age?  Would  it  be  a  violation  or  law  ?  No ;  only  a  variation  of  the 
anastomed  order,  produced  by  the  intervention  of  a  force  always  existing,  but 
never  appearing  in  this  way  tiXL  the  appointed  moment  liad  arrived.  The  toll- 
ing of  tbe  century  would  be  a  variation  from  the  observed  order  of  the  cloolc; 
but  to  an  artltt.  In  constructing  it,  it  would  have  formed  a  part  of  that  order. 
So  a  miracle  Is  a  variation  of  the  order  of  nature  as  it  has  appeared  to  us;  but 
to  the  Author  of  nature  It  was  a  part  of  that  predestined  order — a  part  of  that 
<vder  of  which  he  la  at  aU  times  the  immediate  Author  and  Sustaincr ;  mirao- 
■hma  to  nf,  aeen  from  our  human  point  of  view,  but  no  miracle  to  God ;  to  our 
I  Tiaion  a  violation  of  law,  but  to  God  only  a  part  in  the  great 
I  of  the  law  of  the  universe.  —  Ephraim  Peabody, 

6» 
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in  the  world,  there  are  other  forces  outside  of  the  world, 
which  may  from  time  to  time  come  into  it.  We  call  them 
higher  forces  not  only  because  they  are  more  powerful  than 
the  forces  before  at  work  in  the  world,  by  overcoming  which 
they  produce  the  extraordinary  outward  phenomena,  but  be« 
cause  they  always  tend  to  elevate  the  world  nearer  to  Grod. 
They  are  thus  proved  to  come  from  a  world  which  is  nearer 
to  God  than  this.  The  reasons  in  support  of  this  view  are,  as 
before  suggested,  — 

1.  Greology  teaches  it.  The  rocks  show  not  only  an  origi- 
nal creation  of  the  world,  but  successive  creations  of  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  life. 

2.  The  creation  of  the  world  teaches  it.  Creation  was  a 
miracle  in  this  sense  of  the  word. 

d. .  There  seems  to  be  in  the  constitution  of  man  a  faculty 
provided  for  recognizing  the  supernatural  element.  Phre- 
nologists call  it  the  organ  of  marvellousness.  Such  a  faculty 
would  argue  the  existence  of  an  appropriate  object  on  which 
It  might  be  exercised. 

4.  The  whole  life  and  character  of  Jesus  were  supernatural 
and  miraculous  in  this  sense.  They  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
explained  as  the  result  of  anything  existing  in  the  world 
before. 

§  4.  Criticism  <m  these  Different  Views  of  JMRracles.  —  In 
attempting  to  discover  the  truths  and  errors  contained  in 
these  statements  it  is  a  great  satbfaction  to  feel  that  our 
faith  in  Christ  and  Christianity  is  not  depending  on  them. 
If  we  believed  with  those  who  consider  miracles  the  only  or 
the  principal  proof  of  Christianity,  we  could  hardly  hope  to 
be  candid  and  just  in  examining  the  arguments  of  those  who 
deny  the  marvellous  facts  of  the  New  Testament.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  number  of  religious  and  Christian  men 
who  have  relinquished  all  belief  in  the  marvellous  part  of 
the  Sible  has  largely  increased  within  a  few  years.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  disbelieve  and 
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deny  all  miradefl  as  incredible  and  impossible.  Senan,  in 
bis  *^  Life  of  Jesus,"  says,  ^^  Miracles  never  happen  except 
among  people  disposed  to  believe  them.  We  banish  miracles 
from  histoiy  in  the  name  of  a  constant  experience.  No 
miracle  has,  as  jet,  been  proved."  Renan  adds,  that  '^  if  a 
commission  of  men  of  science  should  decide  that  a  man  had 
been  raised  from  the  dead  he  would  believe  it."  ^^  Till 
then,"  he  says,  ^^  it  b  the  duty  of  the  historian  not  to  admit 
a  supernatural  fact,  but  to  find,  if  he  can,  what  part  credulity 
and  imposition  have  had  in  it."  Accordingly,  Benan  writes 
his  *'  Life  of  Jesus  "  in  this  sense,  discarding  most  of  the  mira- 
cles, or  explaining  them  away,  and  trying  to  put  together 
into  some  kind  of  shape  the  fragments  which  remain.  But 
Renan  does  not  go  far  enough  to  satisfy  some  others.  Ger- 
ritt  Smith,  for  example,  in  a  recent  lecture  which  he  has 
poblished,  called  ^^  Be  Natural,"  says,  ^^  Jesus  neither  per- 
fMmed  nor  attempted  to  perform  miracles.  His  wisdom  and 
nnoerity  forbid  the  supposition.  Am  I  an  unbeliever  in  the 
historical  Jesus  because  I  hold  him  innocent  of  the  absurdi* 
ties  which  superstition  and  folly  tax  him  with  ?  No  more 
flmn  I  should  disbelieve  in  Shakespeare,  by  denying  that 
be  walked  on  the  Avon,  or  changed  its  waters  into  wine. 
M.  Benan  ought  to  have  made  no  account  of  these  stories  of 
miradea.  He  should  have  dropped  them  entirely,  as  did 
Rammohira  Roy  in  his  Hindoo  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Let  the  credulous  feed  on  these  creations  of  super- 
stiticm,  but  let  men  of  sense  turn  away  from  them.". 

Tlie  reaaon  why  so  many  intelligent  men  find  it  impossible 
to  brieve  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  while  they 
find  it  very  easy  to  believe  the  religious  and  moral  teaching 
of  Jeans  is  partly  due  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  intellect 
of  this  1^  is  more  and  more  scientific.  Now,  science  is  the 
knowledge  of  faeta  and  laws.  A  miracle  is  opposed  to  all 
nanal  observation  of  facta,  and  is  often  called  by  theologiana 
a  vioklion  of  the  kwa.  of  nature.    It  is  not  therefore  strange 
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that  men  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  science  should  dislike  the 
notion  of  miracles. 

§  6.  Miracles  no  Proof  of  Christianity,  —  Now,  we  should 
have  little  objection,  on  purely  theological  grounds,  to  ^ve 
up  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament.  Theologians  have 
built  up  the  proof  of  Christianity  on  miracles.  They  have 
declared  them  the  chief  evidence  of  Christianity.  They 
have  said,  '^  A  miracle  is  a  violation  of  a  law  of  nature. 
Now,  no  one  but  God  can  violate  a  law  of  nature.  If  Jesus 
violated  a  law  of  nature,  it  proved  that  God  was  with  him. 
But  that  he  did  so  we  know  from  the  New  Testament. 
That  it  tells  the  truth  we  know,  because  it  was  written  by 
eye-witnesses,  who  could  not  have  been  mistaken,  because 
they  saw  the  miracles  with  their  own  eyes,  and  were  not 
liars,  because  they  laid  down  their  lives  in  testimony  of  the 
truth  of  what  they  asserted."  Therefore,  it  is  argued, 
^'  Christ  worked  miracles ;  therefore  he  had  Grod's  help  and 
power ;  therefore  he  has  God's  authority  to  teach  the  religion 
of  the  New  Testament." 

Now,  for  those  who  hold  this  view  of  Christianity,  if 
they  renounce  miracles,  it  is  evident  that  the  foundation  of 
faith  is  gone.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  they  bitterly 
oppose  all  attacks  on  miracles.  In  defending  miracles,  they 
are  fighting  for  their  lives. 

But  we  need  not  hold  this  view  of  the  foundation  of  Chris- 
tianity, Christianity  does  not  rest  necessarily  on  the  physi- 
cal miracles  of  Christ,  but  on  his  moral  miracles,  which  no 
one  has  ever  doubted,  or  can  doubt.  Christianity  proceeded 
^  from  Jesus,  and  was  transmitted  by  him,  not  as  a  philosophy, 
but  as  a  power,  a  life,  which  renewed  the  old  world,  and 
created  a  new  dispensation.  This  is  the  great  miracle.  We 
do  not  really  believe  Christianity  on  the  ground  of  miracles, 
but  we  believe  miracles  on  the  ground  of  Christianity. 

Let  us  explain  this.  If  miracles  had  been  asserted  to  be 
wrought  by  God  in  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  a  doctrine 
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irrational,  self-contradictory,  odious  to  the  conscience  and  to 
the  heart,  — to  prove,  for  example,  the  justice  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition,  the  lawfulness  of  slavery,  or  that  God  loves 
some  of  his  children  and  hates  the  rest,  —  then  all  the  out- 
ward evidence  in  the  world  would  not  have  convinced  us 
that  Grod  had  taught  such  a  doctrine  and  confirmed  it  by 
miracles.  J£  we  had  seen  with  our  own  eyes  a  dead  man 
raised  to  life,  or  if  M.  Renan's  committee  of  scientific  men 
had  testified  that  they  had  seen  it,  we  should  either  say  they 
were  deceived,  or  we  should  say,  with  the  Jews,  "It  is 
done  by  some  devilish  power,  not  by  a  divine  power.  It  is 
not  supernatural,  it  is  preternatural."  But  Christianity 
itself  is  the  great  miracle  of  human  history.  It  is  more 
marvellous  than  raising  a  dead  man,  for  it  was  the  resur^ 
rection  of  a  dead  world  —  of  a  dead  humanity.  Read  Gib- 
bon. He  is  an  infidel  writer,  but  he  is  a  perfect  historian. 
He  shows  you  Christianity,  as  a  living  force,  coming  into 
history,  pouring  a  tide  of  life  into  the  decaying  civilization  of 
Rome,  overflowing  upon  the  German  tribes,  and  changing  their 
whole  character,  so  as  to  make  out  of  those  savage  warriors 
mercifiil  and  reverential  soldiers,  who  knew  how  to  pardon  and 
how  to  spare.  Now,  there  seems  something  quite  as  super- 
natural in  this  as  in  the  coming  of  new  trees  and  plants  into 
the  world  in  the  carboniferous  epoch,  or  the  coming  in  of 
mammalia,  a  hundred  thousand  years  or  so  after.  It  seems 
as  if  God  came  near  the  world,  and  touched  it  in  Jesus 
Christ ;  for  the  power  of  one  man  was  wholly  inadequate 
to  such  results  as  followed  his  coming.  I  believe  Christianity 
a  divine  religion,  a  religion  from  God,  because  it  lifts  the 
soul  nearer  to  God  —  because  it  has  lifted  mankind  nearer  to 
God,  and  enabled  men  to  believe  God  a  friend  —  not  a  tyrant, 
not  a  stem  king  —  but  a  father.  Christianity  is  divine, 
because  its  truth  and  love  are  divine  —  because  it  purifies, 
consoles,  and  elevates  human  hearts ;  because  the  life  of  Jesus 
18,  by  the  testimony  of  such  men  as  Theodore  Parker,  Rous- 
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Beau,  and  Renan,  infinitely  superior  to  all  other  lives  ever 
lived  in  this  world.  Now,  believing  in  Christianity  and 
Christ  on  such  grounds,  we  may  look  with  much  more 
deference  and  respect  upon  the  stories  of  miracles  which  are 
intertwined  in  his  life.  We  should  not  attend  to  them  at  all 
if  we  found  them  told  about  only  common  men ;  but  told 
about  Jesus,  we  are  led  to  examine  them  more  critically,  and 
ask  whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  possible  for  them  to  have  been, 
in  the  main,  real  facts. 

The  Orthodox  doctrine  has  been,  and  still  is,  that  Chris- 
tianity rests  on  miracles.  Our  view  is,  that  miracles  rest  on 
Christianity.  But  we  close  this  section  with  extracts  from 
Luther,  Channing,  Trench,  and  Walker,  to  show  that  the 
view  for  which  we  contend  is  not  without  able  supporters  in 
all  parts  of  the  Church. 

Martin  Luther  says,  — 
•  "  People  cry  it  up  as  a' great  miracle,  that  Christ  made  the 
blind  see,  the  deaf  hear,  and  the  lepers  clean;  and  it  is 
true  such  works  are  miraculous  signs ;  but  Christ  regards  his 
influence  on  the  soul  as  far  more  important  than  that  on 
the  body ;  for  as  the  soul  excels  the  body,  so  do  the  mirar 
cles  wrought  on  the  former  excel  those  wrought  on  the 
latter.     .     .     . 

"  The  miracles  which  Christ  wrought  on  the  body  are 
small  and  almost  childish,  compared  with  the  higlr  and  true 
miracles  which  he  constantly  performs  in  the  Christian 
world  by  his  divine,  almighty  power;  for  instance,  that 
Christianity  is  preserved  on  the  earth  ;  that  the  word  of  God 
and  faith  in  him  can  yet  hold  out ;  yea,  that  a  Christian  can 
survive  on  earth  against  the  devil  and  all  his  angels ;  also 
against  so  many  tyrants  and  factions  ;  yea,  against  our  own 
fiesh  and  blood.  The  fact  that  the  gospel  remains  and 
improves  the  human  heart,  —  this  is  indeed  to  cast  out  the 
devil,  and  tread  on  serpents,  and  speak  with  tongues ;  for 
those  visible  miracles  were  merely  signs  lor  the  ignorant. 
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QDbelievmg  crowd,  and  for  those  who  were  yet  to  be  brought 
in ;  bat  for  ns,  who  know  and  believe,  what  need  is  there 
of  them?  For  the  heathen,  indeed,  Christ  must  needs  give 
external  signs,  which  they  could  see  and  take  hold  of;  but 
Christians  must  needs  have  far  higher  signs,  compared  with 
which  the  former  are  earthly.  It  was  necessary  to  bring 
over  the  ignorant  with  external  miracles,  and  to  throw  out 
tfuch  apples  and  pears  to  them  as  children ;  but  we,  on  the 
contrary,  should  boast  of  the  great  miracles  which  Christ 
daily  performs  in  his  church." 
In  the  "  Christian  Examiner,"  Dr.  James  Walker  says,  — 
^^Christianity  embodies  a  collection  of  moral  and  vital 
troths,  and  these  truths^  apart  from  all  history  or  philosophy, 
eonstitnte  Christianity  itself.  Instead,  therefore,  of  perplex- 
ing and  confounding  the  young  with  what  are  called  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  give  them  Christianity  itself.  Begin 
by  giving  them  Christianity  itself,  as  exhibited  in  the  life 
tnd  character  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  illustrated  by  his  simple, 
beautiful  and  touching  parables,  and  as  it  breathes  through 
an  his  discourses.  They  will  fed  it  to  be  true.  Depend 
upon  it,  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  children  will  be  much 
more  likely  to  believe  Christianity  without  what  are  called 
the  evidences,  than  with  them ;  and  the  remark  applies  to 
some  who  are  not  children. 

**  Why  talk  to  one  about  the  argument  from  prophecy,  or  the 
argument  from  miracles,  when  these  are  the  very  points,  and 
the  only  points,  on  which  his  mind,  from  some  peculiarity  in  its 
original  constitution,  or  from  limited  information,  chiefly  la- 
bors. Give  him  Christianity  itself,  by  which  we  mean  the 
body  of  moral  and  vital  truths  which  constitute  Christianity. 
Observe  it  when  you  will,  you  will  find  that  the  doubts  and  dif- 
ficulties suggested  by  children  relate  almost  exclusively  to  the 
history  of  Christianity,  or  to  what  are  called  the  external  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  and  not  to  the  truth  of  Christianity  itself. 
Give  them  Christianity  itself;  for  if  they  believe  in  that,  it 
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is  enough.  Nothing  can  be  more  injudicious  than  to  persist 
in  urging  the  argument  from  miracles  on  a  mind,  that,  from 
anj  cause,  has  thus  become  indifferent,  and  perhaps  impa- 
tient of  it.  How  idle  to  think  to  convince  a  person  of  Chria- 
tianitj  by  miracles,  when  it  is  these  very  miracles,  and  not 
Christianity,  that  he  doubts  I  The  instances,  we  suspect,  are 
not  rare,  even  of  adults,  who  are  first  converted  to  Christianity 
itself  y  and  afterwards,  through  the  moral  and  spiritual  change 
which  Christianity  induces,  are  brought  to  believe  entirely 
and  devoutly  in  its  miraculous  origin  and  history," 

Dr.  Channing  says,  — 

"  There  is  another  evidence  of  Christianity  still  more  inters 
nal  than  any  on  which  I  have  yet  dwelt ;  an  evidence  to  be 
felt  rather  than  described,  but  not  less  real  because  fouuded 
on  feeling.  I  refer  to  that  conviction  of  the  divine  original 
of  our  religion  which  springs  up  and  continually  gains  strength 
in  those  who  apply  it  habitually  to  their  tempers  and  lives, 
and  who  imbibe  its  spirit  and  hopes.  In  such  men  there  is 
a  consciousness  of  the  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  their 
noblest  faculties  ;  a  consciousness  of  its  exalting  and  console 
ing  influences,  of  its  power  to  confer  the  true  happiness  of 
human  nature,  to  give  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot 
give ;  which  assures  them  that  it  is  not  of  earthly  origin,  but 
a  ray  from  the  everlasting  Light,  a  stream  firom  the  fountain 
of  heavenly  Wisdom  and  Love.  This  is  the  evidence  which 
sustains  the  faith  of  thousands,  who  never  read  and  cannot 
understand  the  learned  books  of  Christian  apologists,  who 
want,  perhaps,  words  to  explain  the  ground  of  their  belief, 
but  whose  faith  is  of  adamantine  firmness,  who  hold  the 
gospel  with  a  conviction  more  intimate  and  unwf^vering  than 
mere  arguments  ever  produced." 

And  here  is  an  extract  from  another  writer :  — 

^'  Doubtless  Christ's  spiritual  glory  is  in  itself  as  distin* 
guishing,  and  as  plainly  showing  his  divinity,  as  his  out- 
ward glory,  and  a  great  deal  more ;  for  his  spiritual  glory 
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is  that  wherein  his  divinity  consists,  and  the  ontward  glory 
of  his  transfiguration  showed  him  to  be  divine  only  as 
it  was  a  remarkable  image  or  representation  of  that  spir- 
itual glory.  Doubtless,  therefore,  he  that  has  had  a  clear 
light  of  the  spiritual  glory  of  Christ  may  say,  ^  I  have  not 
followed  cunningly  devised  fables,  but  have  been  an  eye- 
witness of  his  majesty,'  upon  as  good  grounds  as  the  apos- 
tle, when  he  had  respect  to  the  outward  glory  of  Christ  that 
he  had  seen.  A  true  sense  of  the  divine  excellency  of  the 
things  of  God's  Word  doth  more  directly  and  immediately 
eonvince  of  the  truth  of  them;  and  that  because  the  ex- 
oeUency  of  these  things  is  so  superlative.  There  is  a 
beauty  in  them  that  is  so  divine  and  godlike,  that  is  greatly 
and  evidently  distinguishing  of  them  from  things  merely  hu- 
man, or  that  men  are  the  authors  and  inventors  of,  —  a  glory 
that  is  so  high  and  great,  that  when  clearly  seen,  commands 
assent  to  their  divinity  and  reality.  The  evidence  which 
they  who  are  spiritually  enlightened  have  of  the  truth  of  the 
things  of  religion,  is  a  kind  of  intuition  and  immediate  evi- 
dence. They  believe  the  doctrines  of  God's  Word  to  be 
divine,  because  they  see  divinity  in  them.  That  is,  they  see 
a  divine,  and  transcendent,  and  mok  evidently  distinguish- 
ing glory  in  them ;  such  a  glory  as,  if  clearly  seen,  does 
not  leave  room  to  doubt  of  their  being  of  God,  and  not  of 
men." 

Trench,  also,  denies  that  the  miracle  can  have  absolute 
authority,  since  Satanic  powers  may  work  evil  too.  This 
convinces  ns,  he  says,  that  miracles  cannot  be  appealed  to  in 
proof  of  the  doctrine  or  of  the  divine  mission  of  him  who 
brings  it  to  pass.  The  doctrine  must  first  commend  itself  to 
the  conscience  as  being  good ;  then  the  miracle  shows  it  to 
be  a  new  word  from  God.  But  when  the  mind  and  con 
acienoe  reject  the  doctrine,  the  miracle  must  be  rejected  too. 
The  great  act  of  faith  is  to  believe,  in  despite  of  all  miracles, 
what  God  has  revealed  to  the  soul  of  the  holy  and  the  true ; . 
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not  to  believe  another  gospel,  though  an  angel  from  heayea 
should  bring  it.  Instead  of  compelling  assent,  miracles  ara 
then  rather  warnings  to  ns  that  we  keep  aloof;  for  they 
tell  us  not  merely  that  lies  are  here,  but  that  he  who  utters 
thera  b  an  instrument  of  Satan. 

False  miracles,  or  lying  wonders,  are  distinguished  from 
the  true,  not  by  the  intellect,  but  by  the  moral  sense,  which 
finds  in  them  something  immoral,  or  ostentatious,  or  futile, 
leading  to  nothing.  Origen  says  the  miracles  of  Moses 
issued  in  a  Jewish  polity ;  those  of  our  Lord  in  a  Christian 
Church.  But  what  fruits  have  the  miracles  of  ApoUoniua 
or  ^sculapius  to  show  ? 

The  miracles  of  Christ  are  redemptive.  Modem  writers 
of  evidences  make  a  dangerous  omission  when  they  fail  to 
say  that  the  doctrine  is  to  try  the  miracle,  as  well  as  the 
miracle  to  seal  the  doctrine.  To  teach  men  to  believe  in 
Christ  on  no  other  grounds  than  his  wonderful  works  is  to 
pave  the  way  of  Antichrist.  Those  books  of  Christian 
evidences  are  utterly  maimed  and  imperfect,  fraught  with 
the  most  perilous  consequences,  which  reverence  in  the 
miracle  only  its  power.* 

§  6.  But  Orthodoxy  A  right  in  maintaining  their  Reality  oi 
Historic  Fads.  —  The  first  thing  we  notice  about  the  mira- 
cles of  Jesus  is,  that  they  are  intertwined  inextricably  with 
the  whole  narrative.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  disentangle 
them,  and  to  leave  any  solid  historic  residuum.  There  is  a 
story  in  Goethe  of  a  statue  of  iron  and  silver,  with  veins  of 
gold.  The  flames  licked  out  the  gold  veins  of  the  colossus, 
and  it  remained  standing  a  little  while ;  but  when  at  last  the 
tenderest  filaments  had  been  licked  out,  the  image  crashed 
together,  and  fell  in  a  shapeless,  miserable  heap.  So  when 
the  tongue  of  criticism  shall  have  eaten  out  the  supernatural 
elements  of  the  gospel  narrative,  the  heroic  figure  will  fall} 

•  Tienoh, «  Notes  on  the  HIndet  of  our  Lord.** 
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M  it  has  already  in  Benan's  cooBtruction,  into  an  amorphous 
suwa  of  unhistoric  rubbish. 

Then  we  see  that  most  of  these  miracles  are  miracles  of 
healing,  which  have  their  analogues  in  many  similar  events 
scattered  through  history.  Many  such  facts  might  be  col- 
lected to  show  that  there  is  in  man  a  latent  power  of  over- 
coming disease,  in  himself  and  others,  by  a  great  exertion  of 
will.  If  in  common  men  there  is  such  a  power,  latent,  and 
as  yet  undeveloped,  why  should  it  be  an  unnatural  thing  that 
one  so  full  of  a  superhuman  life  as  Jesus  should  be  raised  to 
a  position  where,  by  his  very  word  or  touch,  he  could  cure 
disease,  and  that  even  at  a  distance  ? 

We  see  such  wonderful  discoveries  made  every  day  of 
ktent  powers  in  nature,  and  secrets  hidden  till  now  from  all 
men,  that  we  do  not  know  where  to  put  limits  to  the  possi* 
bHity  of  the  wonderful.  To  go  into  a  telegraphic  office  in 
Boston,  and  speak  to  a  man  in  New  York  or  Washington, 
and  have  an  answer  in  five  minutes ;  to  have  your  portrait 
painted  in  a  moment  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  —  such  things 
as  these  would  iiave  seemed  miracles  to  us  a  few  years  ago. 
To  be  able  to  tell  what  metals  there  are  in  the  sun's  atmos- 
phere, and  what  not  there ;  to  say,  '^  In  the  atmosphere  of 
the  sun  there  is  silver,  but  not  gold ;  there  are  iron,  and  anti- 
mony, and  lead,  and  aluminum,  but  no  copper  nor  zinc,"  — 
does  not  this  seem  incredible  ?  But  we  know  that  we  can 
now  tell  just  that. 

When  we  read  the  Grospels,  we  find  everything  in  them  so 
simple,  so  unpretending,  so  little  of  an  attempt  at  making 
out  a  consistent  story,  such  a  harmony  in  the  character  of 
the  works  attributed  to  Jesus  (with  one  or  two  exceptions), 
that  we  are  irresistibly  inclined  to  say,  '^  These  stories  must  be 
simple  facts.  Delusion  never  spoke  in  this  tone,  —  so  clear, 
io  luminous,  —  in  language  so  honest  and  sincere." 

I  do  not  deny  that  some  mistakes  or  misapprehensions  may 
have  crept  into  the  records.     Occasionally  we  can  see  signs 
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of  something  being  mistaken  for  a  miracle  which  was  really 
not  on^.  For  example,  the  finding  of  a  piece  of  money  in 
the  fish's  mouth  may  have  been  the  mistake  of  a  proverbial 
expression,  common  among  fishermen,  and  used  by  Matthew 
in  his  original  Hebrew  Gospel,  but  which  the  Greek  trans- 
lator, ignorant  of  the  popular  phrase,  considered  to  be  meant 
for  a  miracle. 

The  most  natural  supposition  is,  that  a  wonderful  power 
dwelt  in  Jesus,  which  enabled  him  to  heal  the  sick,  cure  the 
insane,  and  sometimes  even  bring  back  life  to  the  dead. 
What  do  we  know  about  death  ?  The  last  breath  has  been 
drawn.  The  heart  has  ceased  to  beat,  the  lungs  to  move. 
We  say,  "  He  is  dead."  But  people  have  lain  two  or  three 
days  in  this  state,  declared  dead  by  the  physicians,  and  then 
have  come  to  life  again  by  natural  causes.  A  drowned  man 
has  all  the  marks  of  death ;  but  after  lying  in  this  state  half 
an  hour,  he  is  brought  to  life  again.  What,  then,  might  not 
have  been  done  by  that  supernatural  power  of  life  which,  as 
history  shows,  dwelt  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ? 

§  7.  Analogy  with  other  Similar  Events  recorded  in  jBw- 
iory.  —  It  may  very  properly  be  asked  whether  miracles 
have  occurred  since  the  Bible  record  was  closed ;  and  if  not, 
why  not.  Since  we  have  regarded  the  miracles  of  the  New 
Testament  as  no  violations  of  law,  but  the  coming  in  of 
higher  laws  or  forces  than  those  usually  at  work  in  the 
world,  why  may  they  not  have  taken  place  in  our  own  time  ? 
If  Christ's  miracles  differ  only  from  other  miracles  in  being 
higher  and  more  perfect,  what  are  the  miracles  of  a  lower 
class  ?  Can  we  point  out  any  events  belonging  to  the  same 
class  of  phenomena  which  have  happened  during  the  last 
thousand  years? 

In  reply  to  this  question,  we  will  proceed  to  mention  cer- 
tain phenomena  which  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  order  as 
the  works  of  Jesus.  The  distinction  between  the  miracles  of 
Christ  and  all  those  portents  will  be  pointed  out  hereafter. 
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In  the  ** Atlantic  Monthly"  for  February  and  March, 
1864,  there  appeared  an  account  (written,  we  believe,  by 
R.  Dale  Owen),  of  the  Convulsionists  of  St.  M^dard.  The 
(acts  therein  stated  seem  to  contradict  all  the  known  laws  of 
physiology.  The  lower  side  of  miracles,  namely,  their  ap- 
parent violation  of  physical  laws,  here  appears  as  fully 
developed  and  as  fully  attested  as  the  most  careful  sceptic 
could  desire.  If,  therefore,  any  one  objects  to  believing  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  on  the  ground  that  they  seem  to  be  viola- 
tions of  physical  laws,  we  ask  what  they  mean  to  do  with 
these  facts,  fo  extraordinary,  and  yet  so  fully  attested.  If 
believed,  there  is  no  reason,  based  on  the  abnormal  charac- 
ter of  Christ's  works,  for  rejecting  those.  But  if  disbelieved, 
it  can  be  done  only  by  setting  aside  all  the  ordinary  rules  of 
evidence,  and  all  the  laws  of  belief,  in  favor  of  a  negative 
prepossession  of  a  purely  empirical  character.  Phenomena 
Bomewhat  similar  to  these  have  occurred  elsewhere,  among 
Protestants  as  weU  as  Catholics,  during  periods  of  great 
religious  excitement.  The  beginnings  of  most  religious  sys- 
tems —  Methodism,  Quakerism,  &c.  —  have  stories  like  these 
of  supernatural  influences.  They  have  usually  been  disbe- 
lieved because  their  friends  have  claimed  too  much :  they 
have  claimed  that  such  phenomena  were  divine  attestations 
to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  preached.  What  is  proved  by 
them  is  the  simple  fact  that  the  soul  of  man  is  capable, 
under  high  excitement,  of  suspending,  or  rather  overcoming, 
all  common  physiological  laws.  We  have  seen  similar  re- 
sults follow  oAen  from  such  causes,  only  in  ordinary  ways. 
A  sicl^  person  is  made  well  in  a  moment  by  some  moral 
influence ;  a  weak  and  sickly  mother  will  nurse  a  sick  child, 
night  after  night,  without  rest  or  sleep,  and  keep  well,  where 
a  strong  man  would  break  down.  Mesmerism  brings  for- 
ward multitudes  of  like  facts.  There  are,  for  example,  the 
well-attested  facts  concerning  the  transfer  of  the  senses :  that 
people  noder  the  influence  of  animal  magnetism  can  read 
7* 
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with  their  forehead,  the  pit  of  their  stomach,  or  the  back  of 
their  head.  We  have  seen  a  weak  boy,  some  thirteen  years 
old,  when  magnetized,  lift  a  chair  with  three  heavy  men 
standing  on  it.  Clairvoyance,  or  seeing  things  at  a  distance, 
though  not  so  well  proved,  is  confirmed  by  a  vast  number  of 
facts.  We  come,  then,  to  our  final  statement  concerning 
miracles,  which  is  this :  — 

I.  There  is  in  man  a  power,  as  yet  undeveloped,  and  only 
occasionally  seen  in  exceptional  conditions,  of  overcoming 
the  common  laws  of  nature  by  force  of  will ;  and  this  is 
sometimes  voluntary,  and  sometimes  involuntary. 

II.  This  phenomenon  takes  these  forms :  — 

A.  Power  of  the  soul  over  the  body  (a.)  to  resist  j>atn,  as 
in  the  case  of  martyrs,  who  are  burned  alive  without  any 
appearance  of  sufifering;  (fe.)  to  resist  physical  injury,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Convulsion ists  ;  (c.)  to  dispense  with  the  usual 
service  of  the  senses,  as  in  the  case  of  the  girl  at  Worcester 
Insane  Asylum,  Massachusetts,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Wood- 
ward, who  could  read  a  book  in  a  perfectly  dark  room  and 
with  bandaged  eyes ;  {d,)  to  give  a  preternatural  energy  and 
strength  to  the  body, 

B.  Preternatural  knowledge  —  such  cases  as  that  narrated 
by  Dr.  Bushnell,  of  Yonnt,  in  California ;  or  knowledge 
through  dreams,  waking  presentiments ;  cases  oi  foresight,  or 
prophecy ;  of  insight,  or  knowledge  of  what  is  passing  in 
other  minds  ;  of  clairvoyance,  or  knowledge  of  what  is  hap- 
pening at  a  distance,  of  which  multitudes  of  facts  are  nar- 
rated in  such  books  as  the  "  Seeress  of  Provorst,"  Mrs.  Crowe's 
"  Night  Side  of  Nature,"  Robert  Dale  Owen's  "  Footfalls 
from  the  Boundary  of  the  Unseen  World,"  which,  after 
being  sifted  by  a  fair  criticism,  wiU  leave  a  large  residuum 
of  irresolvable  facts. 

C.  Higher  than  these  is  a  preternatural  elevation  of  the 
whole  character,  as  in  such  cases  as  that  of  Joan  of  Abc, 
where  a  young  girl,  ignorant,  a  peasant,  destitute  of  all  com- 
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iKm  means  of  influencftig  any  one,  by  the  simple  power  of  • 
fiuth,  because  she  believed  herself  inspired  and  commis- 
Boned,  socceeded  in  gaining  the  command  of  the  armies  of 
France,  and  then  of  achieving  a  series  of  victories,  equal,  on 
the  whole,  as  mere  military  exploits,  to  those  of  the  first 
captains  of  the  world. 

In  all  these  cases  we  see  manifestations  of  a  power  in  the 
soul  over  nature,  body,  men,  and  the  laws  of  time  and  space. 
So  we  say,  secondly^  — 

III.  This  power  was  possessed  in  the  highest  degree 
known  in  this  world  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  it  differed  in 
him  from  these  other  cases  in  these  points  :  — 

1.  It  was  always  voluntary  in  its  exercise,  never  involun- 
taiy.  He  was  not  possessed  by  it,  he  possessed  it.  He  used 
it  just  when  and  where  he  chose  to  use  it.  It  was  always  at 
his  command;  he  never  appears  to  have  tried  to  work  a 
miracle,  and  failed.     So, — 

2.  It  was  in  him  constant,  and  not  occasional.  In  other 
cases  where  the  miraculous  element  appears,  it  seems  to 
eame  and  go;  but  to  Jesus  the  spirit  was  not  given  by 
measure.     He  had  it  always. 

S.  This  power  in  him  was  total,  and  not  partial.  It  was 
therefore  harmonious  —  in  harmony  with  all  his  other  quali- 
ties. He  had  power  over  diseases  of  the  body,  and  also 
those  of  the  soul.  He  knew  what  was  in  man,  and  what 
was  in  nature  —  in  the  present,  and  in  the  future.  There 
was  nothing  ecstatic,  enthusiastic,  nothing  of  excitement, 
about  him ;  but  everything  denoted  a  fulness,  a  plbboica,  of 
this  spiritual  life. 

4.  The  exercise  of  this  power  in  Christ  was  always  emi- 
nently moral,  never  wilful.  The  one  or  two  seeming  excep- 
tions, as,  for  example,  the  cursing  the  fig  tree,  and  the 
eaosing  the  evil  spirits  to  go  into  the  swine,  ought  to  be 
ffphiinH  in  harmony  with  the  vast  majority  of  his  actions, 
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which  always  are  guided  by  love,  and  justice,  and  a  holy 
sense  of  what  is  true  and  good. 

5thly,  and  lastly.  The  miracle  power  of  Jesus  reached  a 
higher  point  of  development  than  in  any  one  else.  The 
raising  of  the  dead  to  life,  and  the  mysterious  power  over 
nature  indicated  by  the  turning  of  water  into  wine,  by 
the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  calming  the  storm,  if 
facts,  are  facts  unparalleled  in  any  other  biography,  but 
seem  possible,  however  uninteUigible,  when  considered  as 
emanating  from  such  a  masterly  and  commanding  spirit  as 
that  of  Jesus. 

And  this  finally  brings  us  to  the  miracle  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, concerning  which  we  will  first  quote  from  an  article  in 
a  late  number  of  the  "  Westminster  Review,"  to  show  the 
most  recent  ideas  of  the  critical  and  negative  school  on  this 
point. 

§  8.  Miracle  of  the  Resurrection.  Sceptical  Ohjectians.^^ 
In  an  article  in  the  ''  Westminster  Review,"  in  "  The  Life  of 
Christ,  by  Strauss,"  occurs  the  following  passage :  — 

"  For  of  the  two  alternatives  open  to  free  inquiry,  Uiat  if 
Jesus  died  he  never  reappeared,  or  if  he  reappeared  he  never 
died,  Strauss  considers  the  former  not  only  preferable,  but 
the  only  tenable  one  ;  for  he  cannot  persuade  himself  that  a 
feeble  sufferer,  who  at  first  had  scarcely  strength  to  leave 
the  tomb,  and  in  the  end  succumbed  to  death,  could  have 
contrived  to  inspire  his  followers  ^vith  the  conviction  that  he 
was  the  Prince  of  life,  the  Conqueror  of  the  grave.  Strauss 
thus  admits  that  faith  in  the  supernatural  revival  of  the 
buried  Nazarene  was  undoubtedly  the  profession  of  the 
Christian  Church,  the  unconditional  antecedent  without 
which  Christianity  could  have  had  no  existence.  If,  then, 
we  refuse  to  assume  the  resurrection  to  be  an  historical  fact, 
we  have  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  Church's  belief  in  it. 
The  solution  which  satisfies  Strauss,  and  which  seems  to  us 
also  an  adequate  interpretation  of  the  problem,  is  dependent 
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OB  the  two  following  positions :  1.  The  appearance  of  Jesua 
was  literallj  an  appearance,  an  hallucination,  a  psychological 
^Domenon.  2.  It  was  also  a  sort  of  practical  fallacy  of 
oonfusion,  a  case  of  mistaken  identity. 

**  But  it  will  be  said  that  this  natural  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem implies  a  foregone  conclusion  —  the  rejection  of  the  Or- 
thodox or  supernatural  solution.  Of  course  it  does;  and 
tccordingly  Strauss  has  been  accused  of  dogmatical  or  un- 
philoeophical  assumption.  But  the  rejection  of  the  theologi- 
cal solution  is  not  the  result  of  ignorant  prejudice,  but  of 
enlightened  investigation.  Anti-supernaturalism  is  the  final 
irreyersible  sentence  of  scientific  philosophy,  and  the  real 
dogmatist  and  hypothesis-maker  is  the  theologian.  That  the 
world  is  gOTemed  by  uniform  laws  is  the  first  article  in  the 
creed  of  sdience,  and  to  disbelieve  whatever  is  at  variance 
with  those  unif^m  laws,  whatever  contradicts  a  complete 
indaction,  is  an  imperative,  intellectual  duty.  A  particular 
miracle  is  credible  to  him  alone  who  already  believes  in  su- 
pernatural agency.  Its  credibility  rests  on  an  assumption  — 
the  existence  of  such  agency.  But  our  most  comprehensive 
Kieotific  experience  has  detected  no  such  agency.  There  is 
DO  miracle  in  nature ;  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  miracle- 
working  energy  in  nature ;  there  is  no  fact  in  nature  to  jus- 
tify the  esqpectation  of  miracle.  Rightly  has  it  been  said  by 
an  English  savant  and  divine,  that  testimony  is  a  second-hand 
awnranoe,  a  blind  guide,  that  can  avail  nothing  against  rea- 
aon;  and  that  to  have  any  evidence  of  a  Deity  working 
miracles,  we  must  go  out  of  nature  and  beyond  reason. 

**  Straoss's  prepossession,  therefore,  is  justifiable.  It  is  the 
prepossession  of  the  rational  theist,  who  does  not  believe  in 
a  God  who  changes  his  mind  and  improves  with  practice  — 
the  prentice  maker  of  the  world ;  it  is  the  prepossession  of 
the  pantheist,  in  whose  theory  of  the  perfect  government  of 
aa  immanent  Gk>d,  miracle  is  an  extravagance  and  absurdity ; 
it  is  the  prqpoBScasion  of  the  philosophical  naturalist,  whose 
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experience  of  the  operations  of  nature  recognizes  no  extra- 
mnndane  interventionalism." 

We  have  quoted  this  passage  as  containing  the  most  dis- 
tinct statement  of  an  extreme  anti-supematuralism.  Ad- 
mitting the  death  of  Jesus  as  a  fact,  it  denies  his  resurrection 
as  a  fact,  and  that  on  doctrinal  and  theoretic  grounds.  De* 
daring  anti-supematuralism  to  be  the  final  irreversible  sen- 
tence of  scientific  philosophy,  it  assumes  supematuralism  to 
be  a  denial  that  the  world  is  governed  by  uniform  laws.  It 
assumes  the  resurrection  of  Christ  to  be  at  variance  with 
those  uniform  laws.  It  denies  the  existence  of  any  supers 
natural  agency  in  the  affairs  of  this  world.  It  denies  that 
there  ever  has  been  a  miracle  in  nature,  or  any  extra-mun- 
dane intervention  in  the  history  of  nature  or  man. 

This  is  what  claims  to  be  science,  at  the  present  time. 
We  deny  that  it  is  science,  and  assert  it  to  be  pure  dogmas 
tism  and  theory,  contradicted  by  numerous  facts.  It  is  pure 
theory  to  assume  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  to  be  a  violation 
of  law.  It  is  pure  theory  to  define  a  miracle  to  be  something 
opposed  to  law.  It  is  pure  theory  to  assume  that  the  mirao 
ulous  facts  ascribed  to  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  must  have  been, 
if  they  occurred,  violations  of  law.  It  is  an  assumption, 
contradicted  by  geology,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  expert* 
ence  of  the  naturalist  of  the  operations  of  nature  to  show  any 
extra-mundane  intervention. 

We  have  admitted,  indeed,  that  these  same  assumptions 
have  been  made  by.  Orthodox  theology.  Orthodox  theolo* 
gians  have  also  assumed  the  miracles  of  Christ  to  be 
violations  of  the  laws  of  nature.  But  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished theologians,  in  all  ages  of  the  Church,  have  not 
so  defined  them.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  the  man  of 
science  should  deny  the  possibility  of  a  fact  because  an  uo* 
scientific  explanation  has  been  given  of  that  fact  by  others. 
This  writer  virtually  says,  "  I  will  not  believe  that  Christ 
appeared  after  his  death,  on  any  amount  of  testimony,  ba» 
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cnue  some  persons  have  defined  such  appearances  as  being 
opposed  to  the  laws  of  nature."  It  is  certainly  true  that  we 
euinot  fally  believe  in  the  reality  of  any  phenomenon  which 
seems  to  as  to  be  a  violation  of  law.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
veported  facta  concerning  the  appearances  of  Jesus  seem  like 
t  violation  of  law.  But  the  scientific  course  is  neither 
to  deny  the  facts,  nor  to  explain  them  away,  but  to  study 
Ihem,  in  order  to  see  whether,  aflor  all,  they  may  not  lead 
18  to  some  new  laws,  before  unknown. 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  deserves  this  study,  since,  ac- 
eording  to  the  confession  of  science  itself,  the  Christian 
Church  rests  upon  that  belief.  Strauss  admits  that  Chris- 
tianity could  not  have  existed  without  it.  But,  hastily  assum- 
ing that  the  real  appearance  of  Jesus  himself  would  be  a 
TioUuion  of  a  law  of  nature,  he  supposes  this  immense  fact 
of  Christendom  to  rest  on  an  hallucination  and  a  case  of 
BBsCaken  identity. 

Bat  perhaps,  after  all,  the  resurrection  may  have  been  an 
aample  of  a  universal  law.  Like  other  miracles,  which  are 
sporadic  instances,  in  this  world,  of  laws  which  may  be  the 
nature  of  other  worlds,  so  the  resurrection  may  have  been 
as  natural  an  event  as  any  other  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  Per- 
haps it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  all  souls  shaU  become  disen- 
gaged from  the  earthly  body  on  the  third  day  after  death. 
Perhaps  they  all  rise  in  a  spiritual  body,  substantial  and 
real,  bat  not  usually  perceptible  by  the  senses.  Perhaps,  in 
the  ease  of  Jesus,  that  same  superior  command  of  miracu- 
kma  force,  which  appeared  during  his  life,  enabled  him  to 
diow  himself  easily  and  freely  whenever  he  would.  What 
became  of  the  earthly  body  we  do  not  know ;  it  may  have 
been  removed  by  the  priests  or  soldiers  to  prevent  the  disci- 
ples from  getting*  possession  of  it.  The  body  in  which 
Cbrist  appeared  differed  evidently  from  the  earthly  body  in 
varioiia  ways.  It  came  and  went  mysteriously;  it  was 
recognized,  and  sometimes  not ;  and  it  ascended 
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into  the  spiritual  world  instead  of  passing  again  to  deaUi 
and  the  grave.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  may  be  a  universal 
law  that  souls  rise  out  of  the  material  body  into  a  higher 
state,  clothed  in  another  body,  substantial  and  real,  but  not 
material.  The  essence  of  the  resurrection  is  this :  Resurreo- 
tion  is  not  coming  to  life  again  with  the  same  body,  but 
ascent  into  a  higher  life  with  a  new  body. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  this  is  only  a  perhaps.  Very  well ; 
it  is  only  a  perhaps^  but  that  is  all  we  want  in  order  to  refute 
the  logic  of  the  article  just  quoted.  The  scientific  sceptic 
says,  '^  I  will  not  believe  that  Jesus  was  really  seen  after 
death,  because  that  would  be  a  violation  of  a  law  of  nature.** 
We  reply,  "No,  not  necessarily.  It  might  perhaps  have 
been  thus  and  so."  That  wiU  do ;  for  if  we  can  show  that 
it  is  not  necessarily  a  violation  of  a  law  of  nature,  we  wholly 
remove  the  objection. 

But  we  may  go  farther,  and  assert  that  such  a  supposition 
as  we  have  made  not  only  accords  with  the  story  in  the 
Gospels,  but  also  with  the  whole  spirit  of  Christianity,  and 
with  aU  the  analogies  of  nature.  The  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
BO  regarded,  becomes  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 
If  souls  live  after  death,  as  even  natural  instinct  teaches, 
they  live  somewhere.  As  by  the  analogy  of  nature  we  see 
an  ascending  scale  of  bodily  existence  up  to  man,  whose 
body  is  superior  to  that  of  all  other  animals,  because  fitted 
for  the  very  highest  uses,  so  if  man  is  to  live  hereafter  and 
elsewhere,  and  not  in  this  earthly  body,  analogy  would  an- 
ticipate that  he  should  live  in  a  body  still,  but  in  a  higher 
form.  If  Jesus,  therefore,  rose  in  this  higher  body,  and 
appeared  to  his  disciples,  it  was  to  lift  them  above  fear  of 
death  by  showing  that  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incormp- 
tion.  So  his  resurrection  was  not  metely  coming  to  life 
again  in  the  same  body,  but  rising  up  into  a  higher  body  and 
m  higher  state,  to  show  ns  how  we  are  to  be,  to  give  ns  a 
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f^impse  of  the  hereafter,  to  bridge  over  the  galf  between  this 
li&  and  that  to  come. 

S  9.  Final  SesuU  of  this  ExcMninaiion,  —  We  have  thus 
examined,  as  thoroughly  as  our  limited  space  will  allow,  the 
questions  at  issue,  on  the  subject  of  miracles,  between  the 
old  Orthodox  and  recent  heterodox  views ;  and  the  result  to 
which  we  have  arrived  may  be  thus  stated :  — 

!•  We  may  believe,  on  the  testimony  of  history,  that 
through  Jesus  of  Nazareth  there  entered  the  world  a  great 
impulse  of  creative  moral  life,  which  has  been,  and  is  now, 
renewing  society.  This  new  impulse  of  life  may  be  regarded 
as  miraculous  or  supernatural. 

2.  We  may  believe,  though  perhaps  less  strongly,  but  still 
decidedly,  that  during  the  stay  of  Jesus  on  earth  many 
extraordinary  phenomena  took  place,  such  as  the  sudden 
healing  of  the  sick,  the  raising  of  the  dead  to  life,  a  display 
of  miraculous  insight  and  foresight,  or  knowledge  of  the 
present  and  the  future,  and  some  iufluence  over  organic  and 
material  life,  and  over  the  lifeless  forces  of  nature.  The 
precise  limits  of  this  we  do  not  know,  and  need  not  pretend 
to  define.  We  need  not  think  it  essential  to  hn  the  boun* 
daiy.  It  may  be  interesting  as  speculation,  but  it  is  not 
important  as  religion. 

3.  For,  in  the  third  place,  we.  may  say  that  these  mira- 
des  of  Jesus  have  very  little  direct  bearing  on  our  religion. 
As  they  illustrate  his  character,  they  are  valuable,  and  also 
as  they  help  us  to  believe  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  not 
stiff  and  rigid,  like  the  movement  of  a  machine,  but  that 
there  is  force  above  force,  a  vortex  of  living  powers,  in  the 
uiiverse,  rising  higher  and  higher  towards  the  fountain  of 
an  force  and  life  in  God.  All  portents  and  wonders  are 
useful,  as  they  shake  us  out  of  the  mechanical  view  of 
things,  and  show  that  even  the  outward,  sensible  world  is 
fall  of  spiritual  power. 

4.  We  may  also  believe  the  miracles  of  Jesus  to  be 
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natural  in  this  sense  —  that  under  the  same  conditions  they 
could  have  been  done  by  others,  and  that  they  are  probably 
prophetic  of  a  time  in  which  they  shall  be  done  by  others. 
Looked  at  as  mere  signs  or  portents ^  he  himself  discouraged 
any  attention  being  paid  to  them.  Looked  at  as  logical 
proofs  to  convince  an  unbeliever,  he  never  brought  them  for- 
ward. His  object  in  miracles,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Fumess, 
was  simply  to  express  his  character.  Some,  indeed,  w^ere 
symbolical,  as  the  cursing  of  the  fig  tree.  It  is  the  custom 
in  the  East  for  teachers  to  speak  in  symbolic  language. 

Miracles  were  at  first  believed,  on  low  grounds,  as  viola- 
tions of  law  by  a  God  outside  of  the  world.  Now  they  are 
disbelieved  on  scientific  grounds.  They  may  possibly  be 
believed  again  on  grounds  of  philosophy  and  historic  evi- 
dence, not  as  portents,  not  as  violations  qf  law,  not  as  the 
basis  of  a  logical  argument,  but  as  the  natural  efiiuence  and 
outcome  of  a  soul  like  that  of  Jesus,  into  which  a  supers 
natural  influx  of  light  and  life  had  descended.  They  are 
not  more  wonderful  than  nature  ;  they  are  not  so  wonderful 
as  the  change  of  heart  by  which  a  bad  man  becomes  a  good 
man.  But  they  will  find  their  proper  place  as  evidence  how 
plastic  the  lower  laws  are  to  the  influence  of  a  higher  life. 
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CHAPTER   V, 

ORTHODOX  IDEA  OF  THE  nVSPIBATION*  AND  AUTHORITY  OF 
THE  BIBLE. 

§  1.  Subject  of  this  Chapter,  Three  Views  concerning  the 
Bible, — The  subject  of  this  chapter  is  the  Orthodox  idea 
ooQceming  the  inspiratioD  and  authority  of  the  Bible.  We 
sbaH  consider  the  conflict  of  opinion  between  those  who  be- 
lieTe  in  the  full  inspiration  of  every  word  of  Scripture,  and 
those  who  treat  it  like  a  common  book,  and  endeavor  to  see 
bow  far  we  ought  to  believe  a  fact  or  a  doctrine,  because  it 
is  asserted,  or  seems  to  be  asserted,  by  some  writer  in  the 
Bible. 

Such  questions  are  certainly  of  great  importance  to  us  all 
at  the  present  time,  when  opinions  on  these  subjects  are  un- 
settled, and  few  people  know  exactly  what  to  believe.  Espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  not  many  persons 
have  any  distinct  notions.  They  do  not  know  what  is  its 
inspiration  or  its  authority ;  they  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  to  believe  the  account  of  the  creation  and  of  the  deluge 
in  the  book  of  Genesis,  in  opposition  to  the  geologists,  or  be- 
lieve the  geologists,  in  opposition  to  Genesis.  Certainly  it  is 
desirable,  if  we  can,  to  have  some  clear  and  distinct  opinions 
on  these  points. 

And,  first,  in  regard  to  Inspiration :  there  are  three 
main  and  leading  views  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 
There  cannot  be  a  fourth.  There  may  be  modifications  of 
these,  but  nothing  essentially  different.  These  three  views 
are,— 

(a.)  Plenary  Inspiration.  —  That  is,  that  everything  in 
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the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God.  All  the  canonical  books  are 
inspired  by  God,  so  as  to  make  them  infallible  guides  to  faith 
and  practice.  Everj  word  which  really  belongs  to  these 
books  is  God's  truth,  and  to  be  received  without  question  as 
truth,  no  matter  how  much  it  may  seem  opposed  to  reason, 
to  the  facts  of  nature,  to  common  sense,  and  common 
morality. 

This  is  the  Orthodox  theory  even  at  the  present  time. 
Any  variation  from  this  is  considered  a  deviation  into  heresy. 
No  doubt,  in  practice  it  is  deviated  from,  by  very  Orthodox 
people;  but  all  Protestant  sects,  claiming  to  be  Orthodox, 
profess  to  hold  to  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 

(6.)  The  Battonalist  or  Naturalistic  View  of  tlie  Bible,  — 
The  Bible  is  not  inspired  at  all,  or  at  least  in  no  way  differing 
from  any  other  book.  Its  authors  were  inspired,  perhaps, 
just  as  Homer,  or  Thucydides,  or  Cicero  were  inspired,  but 
not  differently.  It  has  no  authority^  therefore,  over  any  other 
book,  and  is  just  as  liable  to  be  in  error  as  any  other.  If 
you  should  bind  in  one  volume  the  histories  of  Herodotus, 
Tacitus,  Gibbon,  and  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  poems  of  Horace, 
Hafiz,  and  Dante,  and  the  letters  of  Cicero  and  Horace  Wal^ 
pole,  this  collection  would  have  to  the  Naturalist  ji^st  as 
much  authority  as  the  Bible.  ^ 

(c.)  The  mediatorial  view  of  the  Bible,  or  the  view  which 
mediates  between  the  others.  This  view  endeavors  to  recon- 
cile the  others,  by  accepting  the  truths  in  each,  and  eliminat- 
ing their  errors  or  defects. 

To  this  third  division  of  opinions  belong  those  of  a  large 
class,  who  are  not  prepared  to  accept  either  the  first  or  the 
second.  They  cannot  believe  every  word  in  the  Bible  to  bo 
the  word  of  God,  for  they  find  things  in  it  contradicting  the 
evidence  of  history  and  the  intuitions  of  reason,  and  also  con- 
tradicting other  teachings  of  the  same  book.  They  cannot 
see  why,  as  Christians,  they  should  believe  everything  in  the 
Jewish  Scriptures.    As  Christians,  they  go  to  the  New  Te»- 
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tamcnt  as  a  main  source  of  faith  and  practice,  but  do  not  see 
wby  they  should  go  to  the  Old  Testament  for  Christian  trath. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  cannot  look  tipon  the  Bible  as  a 
ocmimon  book.  They  remember  that  it  has  been  a  light  to 
th«  world  for  thousands  of  years,  that  it  has  been  the  means 
of  awakening  the  hnman  intellect  and  heart,  of  reforming 
society,  and  purifying  life.  Even  in  the  Old  Testament  they 
find  the  noblest  truth  and  the  tenderest  piaty.  The  Bible 
baf«  been  the  litany,  prayer-book,  inspirer,  comforter  of  na- 
tions and  centuries.  They  cannot  and  would  not  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  traditions  in  which  they  were  bom,  nor 
cot  off  history  behind  them.  The  Christian  Church  is  their 
mother ;  she  has  taught  them  out  of  this  book  to  know  God, 
and  out  of  this  book  to  pray  to  him,  and  they  cannot  regard 
it  without  a  certain  prepossession. 

To  this  third  class  I  myself  belong.  I  would  not  be  unjust 
to  the  past  or  to  the  future.  I  would  be  loyal  to  truth,  and 
not  shut  my  eyes  to  what  God  reveals  which  is  new ;  and  I 
would  cot  be  unfaithful  to  what  has  already  been  taught  me, 
or  migrateful  for  the  love  which  has  taught  the  world  by  the 
mouths  of  past  prophets  and  apostles. 

§  2.  The  Difficulty.  Antiquity  of  the  World,  and  Age  of 
Mankind.  —  Let  us  then  see,  first,  what  the  problem  before 
US  is  ;  and  this  can  perhaps  be  best  understood  by  means  of 
an  example. 

The  common  opinion  among  Christians  is,  that  the  world 
was  made  four  thousand  and  four  years  before  Christ,  and 
that  all  mankind  are  descended  from  Adam  and  Eve.  These 
opinions  are  derived  from  the  book  of  Genesis,  which  tells  us 
tliat  after  God  had  made  the  world  and  other  things  in  five 
days,  on  the  sixth  day  he  made  man  in  his  own  image  ;  and 
that,  when  the  first  man,  Adam,  was  a  hundred  and  thirty 
jears  old,  he  had  a  son,  named  Both ;  and  from  Seth,  accord- 
mg  to  Grenesis,  are  descended,  by  a  genealogy  given  in  the 
fifth  chapter  of  Genesis,  Noah  and  his  sons ;  and  the  agea 
8* 
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being  given  from  Adam  down  to  Abraham,  and  from  Abra- 
ham to  Christ,  the  age  of  the  world  and  the  age  of  the  human 
race  have  been  computed. 

As  long  as  there  was  no  reason  for  supposing  any  dif- 
ferent period  for  the  antiquity  of  the  world,  these  numbers 
were  quietly  accepted.  But  various  new  facts  have  been 
noticed,  and  new  sciences  have  arisen,  within  the  past  fif^y 
years,  which  hajre  thrown  doubt  upon  this  chronology'.  In 
the  first  place  the  great  science  of  geology  has  examined  the 
rocky  leaves  which  envelop  thb  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
has  found  written  upon  them  proofs  of  an  immense  antiquity. 
It  is  found  that  the  earth,  instead  of  being  created  four  thou- 
sand years  ago,  must  have  existed  for  myriads  of  years,  in 
order  to  have  given  time  for  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  its  structure.  This  evidence  was  long  doubted  and 
resisted  by  theologians,  as  they  supposed  in  the  interest  of 
Scripture ;  but  the  evidence  was  too  strong  to  be  denied,  and 
no  intelligent  theologian,  however  Orthodox,  now  believes 
the  world  to  have  been  made  in  six  days,  or  to  have  been  cre- 
ated only  six  thousand  years  ago.  With  some,  the  six  days 
stand  for  immense  periods  of  time ;  with  others,  the  whole 
story  is  considered  a  vision,  or  a  symbolical  account  of  geo- 
logical events ;  but  no  one  takes  it  literally.  This  result  has 
come  from  the  overwhelming  amount  of  evidence  for  the 
antiquity  of  the  earth,  derived  mainly  from  the  fossil  rocks. 
Of  these  fossiliferous  rocks  there  are  over  thirty  distinct 
strata,  lying  superimposed,  in  a  regular  series,  each  filled 
with  the  remains  of  distinct  varieties  of  animals  or  of  plants. 
These  rocks  must  each  have  been  an  immense  period  of  time 
in  being  formed,  for  the  shells  which  they  contain,  although 
very  delicate,  are  unbroken,  and  could  only  be  slowly  de- 
posited in  the  quiet  depths  of  a  great  ocean.  There  are  also 
evidences  that  atler  these  strata  were  formed,  violent  and 
sudden  upheavals  took  place,  throwing  them  into  new  posi- 
tions, then  slow  uprisings  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  slow 
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•absidings  of  the  land.  At  one  time  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  and  America  were  covered  with  ice.  Great  glaciers 
extended  over  the  whole  of  Switzerland,  and  icebergs  floated 
from  the  mountains  of  Berkshire  in  Massachusetts  upon  a 
sea  which  filled  the  vallej  of  the  Connecticut  River,  drop- 
ping erratic  blocks  of  stone,  taken  from  those  mountains,  in 
straight  lines,  parallel  with  each  other,  half  way  across  the 
Tallej,  where  they  still  lie.  Similar  icebergs  floated  from 
Snowdon,  in  Wales,  and  Ben  Lomond,  in  Scotland,  over  the 
submerged  islands  of  Great  Britain.  At  one  time  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth,  instead  of  being  coverea  with  icy  gla^ 
ders,  was  filled  with  a  hot,  damp  atmosphere,  laden  with 
carbonic  gas,  which  no  creature  could  breathe,  but  in  which 
grew  great  forests  of  a  strange  tropical  vegetation.  Then 
eame  another  period,  in  which  all  these  forests  were  sub- 
meiged  and  buried,  and  at  last  turned  into  coal.  Long  after 
this  hot  period  had  passed,  and  long  after  the  cold,  glacial 
period,  which  followed  it,  had  departed,  came  a  time  when 
the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  hippopotamus  covered 
the  whole  of  Europe,  and  the  mammoth  roamed  in  North 
America.  Such  facts  as  these,  incontestably  established  by 
the  amplest  evidence,  have  made  it  impossible  for  any  rea- 
sonable man  to  believe  that  the  earth  was  made  in  six  days, 
or  that  it  was  made  only  six  thousand  years  ago. 

Bot  this  question  being  thus  disposed  of,  other  questions 
arise  in  their  turn.  Are  all  mankind  descended  from  one 
pair,  or  from  many  ?  Has  the  human  race  existed  on  the 
earth  only  six  thousand  years,  or  during  a  longer  period? 
Was  the  deluge  of  Noak  a  real  event?  and  if  so,  was  it 
nniversal  or  partial?  Did  the  sun  stand  still  at  the  com- 
mand of  Joshua?  or  is  that  only  a  poetic  image  taken  from 
an  ancient  book  of  poems  —  the  book  of  Jasher  ?  Is  there 
aoy  truth  in  the  story  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the 
Israelites?  of  the  passage  of  the  Jordan?  of  the  walls  of 
Jeridio  &UiDg  when  the  trumpets  were  blown  ?  of  the  story 
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of  Sam0on  ?  If  we  once  begin  to  doubt  and  disbelieve  the 
aoconntB  in  the  Bible,  where  shall  we  stop?  What  role 
shall  we  have  bj  which  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the 
false?  Is  it  safe  to  begin  to  question  and  deny?  Is  it  not 
safer  to  accept  the  whole  book  as  the  word  of  God,  and  to 
let  everything  in  it  stand  unexamined? 

No !  "  It  is  never  safe,"  said  Luther,  "  to  do  anything 
against  the  truth  !  "  Truth  alone  is  safe  ;  and  his  soul  only 
is  safe  who  loves  and  honors  truth  more  than  human  appro- 
bation—  more  than  ease,  comfort,  or  life.  It  is  not  safe  to 
pretend  to  believe  what  we  do  not.  And  in  this  instance, 
half  of  the  infidelity  of  the  age  and  country  has  come  from 
the  teaching  that  everything  in  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  Grod. 
Sincere  men  have  been  disgusted  when  told  they  must  be- 
lieve things  contrary  to  their  common  sense  and  reason. 

Another  question,  which  is  now  being  investigated,  is  the 
age  of  mankind  —  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race.  The 
Bible  gives  the  list  of  generations  from  Adam  to  Abraham ; 
and  the  length  of  each,  and  other  data,  given  in  Scripture, 
make  six  thousand  years  for  the  life  of  man  on  this  earth. 
Greek  history  only  goes  back  some  twenty-three  hundred 
years ;  the  Egyptian  monuments  go  back  fifteen  hundred  or 
two  thousand  years  earlier  —  to  2000  B.  C,  or  8000  B.  C. 
The  "  Vedas,"  in  India,  may  have  been  written  1500  B.  C. ; 
the  "  Kings,"  in  China,  before  that.  But  recently  we  have 
been  carried  back  to  a  yet  earlier  period,  —  to  a  time  when 
man  existed  on  the  earth,  before  any  written  monument 
or  sculptured  stone  which  now  exists.  Two  different  sources 
have  been  discovered  within  a  few  years,  —  one  of  them  by 
philology,  the  other  by  geology. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  languages  spoken  by  Europeans, 
in  their  airy  sounds,  are  more  permanent  monuments  than 
granite  or  enduring  brass.  Stamped  on  these  light,  impon- 
derable words  are  marks  of  a  gray  antiquity  going  back  to 
times  before  Herodotus,  before  Moses  and  the  book  of  Grene- 
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sis,  before  the  Vedas  in  India,  before  the  Zendavesta  io 
Persia.  It  has  been  proved,  first,  that  nearly  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe  belong  to  one  linguistic  family,  and  there- 
fore that  those  who  speak  them  were  originally  of  one  race. 
These  different  languages  —  seven  sister  languages,  daugh- 
ters of  a  language  now  wholly  gone  —  are  the  Sanscrit  or 
ancient  Hindoo,  the  Zend  or  ancient  Persian,  the  Greek,  the 
Latin,  the  Keltic,  the  German,  and  the  Slavic  languages. 
By  a  comparison  of  these,  it  has  been  found  that  originally 
there  lived,  east  of  the  Caspian,  a  race  of  shepherds  and 
hunters,  calling  themselves  Aryan ;  that  one  branch  descended 
into  India  at  least  five  thousand  years  ago,  and  drove  out 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  a  second  branch  went  into  Per- 
sia, a  third  into  Italy,  a  fourth  into  Greece,  a  fifth  vast  im- 
migration filled  Northern  Europe  with  the  Kelts,  a  sixth 
with  Scandinavians  and  Germans,  and  a  seventh  with  the 
Slaves.  But  long  ago  as  this  immigration  was,  —  before  all 
history,  —  it  found  aboriginal  inhabitants  everywhere,  whose 
descendants  remain.  The  Lapps  and  Finns  in  Northern 
Europe,  the  Basques  in  Spain,  and  Magyars  in  Hungary, 
are  probably  descended  from  this  earlier  European  race. 
It  is  difficult  to  suppose  mankind  only  six  thousand  years 
old,  when  we  find  such  great  movements  taking  place  four 
or  five  thousand  years  ago. 

Bat  now  come  the  geologists,  and  tell  us  that  they  find 
evidence  of  three  different  races  existing  in  Europe  in  three 
distinct  periods  of  civilization,  some  of  which  probably  pre- 
ceded the  immigration  of  these  Indo-European  races.  These 
three  belong  to  what  they  call  the  Stone,  the  Bronze,  and 
the  Iron  Age.  In  the  gravel  and  drift,  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  below  the  surface,  along  with  the  bones  of  the  elephant 
and  the  rhinoceros,  and  other  animals  long  since  extinct,  are 
found  hundreds  of  flint  instruments,  axes,  arrow-heads,  and 
tools,  indicating  that  men  lived  in  Europe  in  great  numbers, 
contemporaries  with  these  extinct  animals.     If  this  should 
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be  proved,  we  should  then  be  brought  to  admit,  with  respect 
to  the  antiquitj  of  man,  what  we  have  already  admitted  with 
regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the  world,  that  the  account  in 
Genesis  is  not  to  be  understood  as  theologians  have  hitherto 
taught ;  that  is,  that  we  must  not  go  to  Genesis,  but  to  phi- 
lology and  geology,  for  our  knowledge  of  the  most  ancient 
history. 

In  this  case,  then,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  old  notion  of 
a  literal  inspiration  cannot  be  maintained.  God  certainly 
did  not  inspire  men  to  teach  anything  about  the  creation 
which  was  adapted  to  mislead  and  deceive  men  for  two 
thousand  years.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  say,  then,  that 
Moses  was  not  inspired  to  teach  geology  or  history ;  that 
what  he  taught  on  these  subjects  he  taught  from  such 
sources  as  were  available  to  him,  and  that  he  was  liable  to 
error. 

The  old  Orthodox  theory  of  plenary  inspiration  has  re- 
ceived very  damaging  blows  from  such  scientific  researches 
as  these  which  we  have  been  describing.  The  letter  of  the 
Bible  seems,  in  such  cases,  to  be  at  war  with  the  facts  of 
nature. 

§  8.  Basis  of  the  Orthodox  Theory  of  Inspiration. — Why, 
then,  should  the  Orthodox  doctrine  be  so  stoutly  maintained? 
What  ai^  the  reasons  used  in  its  defence  ?  What  its  arguments  ? 
What  is  its  basis?  On  what  does  it  rest?  Do  the  writers 
of  the  Bible  say  that  they  were  inspired  by  God  to  write 
these  books?  Not  at  all.  Do  they  claim  infallibility? 
Nowhere.  Do  they  lay  down  any  doctrine  of  plenary,  ver- 
bal, literal  inspiration?  No.  We  do  not  even  know  who 
wrote  many  of  these  books.  We  do  not  know  who  collected 
them,  or  why  just  these  books  were  put  into  the  collection, 
and  no  others.  The  Orthodox  theory  rests  on  few  facts,  but 
is  mainly  an  assumption.  It  seemed  necessary  that  there 
should  be  authority  somewhere;  and  when  Protestants  re- 
jected the  authority  of  the  Church,  they  took  the  Bible  in 
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Its  place.  The  doctrine  of  inspiration,  therefore,  was  adopted 
as  a  basis  for  the  authority  of  the  Bible. . 

The  principal  reasop  given  by  those  who  •believe  in  the 
plenary  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  for  holding  to  this  doctrine, 
is  the  necessity  of  some  authority.  The  argument  is  this : 
Unless  every  part  of  the  Bible  is  believed  to  be  fully  inspired, 
some  part  of  it  may  be  believed  to  be  erroneous  ;  and  if  we 
admit  error  in  any  part,  the  Bible  loses  its  authority,  and 
we  do  not  know  what  to  believe.  The  doctrine  of  literal  and 
plenary  inspiration  rests,  therefore,  in  the  last  analysis,  on 
DO  basis  of  fact,  but  on  a  purely  a  priori  argument.  Let  ns 
dierefore  examine  this  argument,  and  see  what  is  its  force. 

Revelation,  it  is  said,  is  a  communication  of  truth  with 
authority.  It  is  truth  shown  to  us  by  God,  not  truth  rea- 
soned out  by  man.  Its  value  is,  that  we  can  rely  upon  it 
entirely,  live  by  it,  die  by  it,  without  doubt  or  hesitation. 
We  do  not  want  speculation,  opinion,  probability ;  we  want 
certainty ;  otherwise  religion  ceases  to  be  a  power,  and  be- 
eomes  a  mere  intellectual  amusement. 

The  only  religion,  it  is  added,  which  is  of  any  real  value, 
is  that  which  carries  with  it  this  authority.  The  outward 
world,  with  its  influences  and  its  temptations,  is  so  strong, 
that  we  shall  be  swept  away  by  it  unless  we  can  oppose  to  it 
some  inward  conviction  as  solid  and  real.  Amid  the  temp- 
tations of  the  senses,  the  allurements  of  pleasure,  the  deceit- 
fiilness  of  riches,  will  it  enable  a  man  to  hold  fast  to  honesty, 
temperance,  purity,  generosity  —  to  believe  that  in  all  proba- 
bility these  things  are  right,  and  that  there  is  something  jo 
be  said  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  God  approves  of  them  ? 

Will  it  help  him,  to  think  that  unless  the  writer  of  the 
Grospel  is  mistaken,  or  his  words  mistranslated,  Christ  may 
kave  sud  that  goodness  leads  to  heaven,  and  sin  to  hell? 
No.  We  need  authority  in  order  to  have  certainty ;  and  we 
need  certainty  in  oar  convictions  in  order  that  they  should 
s  deeply  and  permanently. 
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This  is  the  chief  argument  in  favor  of  the  plenary  inspira- 
tion *  of  tte  Bible.  We  see  it  amoonts  to  this  —  that  it  is 
very  desirable,  for  practical  purposes,  that  we  should  believe 
everything  in  the  Bible  to  be  true.f 

In  reply  to  this,  we  ought  first  to  say,  that  the  question  in 
all  these  cases  is  not,  What  is  desirable?  but,  What  is  true? 
We  should  begin  by  investigating  the  facts.  We  should  ask, 
Does  the  Bible  anywhere  say  of  itself  that  it  is  inspired  in 
this  sense?  Do  any  of  the  writers  of  the  Bible  declare 
themselves  to  be  thus  inspired,  so  that  all  that  they  say  is 
absolutely  true  in  every  particular?  Does  Christ  say  that 
those  who  are  to  write  the  Gospels  or  the  Epistles  of  the 
New  Testament  shall  be  thus  guarded  against  every  possible 
error?  Or  is  there  any  evidence  in  the  books  themselves 
that  the  writers  were  thus  protected?  Do  they  never  con- 
tradict each  other  or  themselves  ?  Do  they  never  contradict 
facts  of  nature  or  facts  of  history  ? 

Now,  to  all  these  questions,  we  are  obliged  to  say,  No. 
The  Bible  claims  no  such  absolute  inspiration  for  itself.  It 
says  that  ^^  holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,"  but  it  does  not  say  that  the  Holy  Spirit  made 
them  infallible.     It  says,  '^  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspira* 


*  We  nte  the  term  "  plenary  tnapiration  *'  rather  than  **  literal  inspiration,** 
or  **  verbal  inspiration,"  for  **  literal  irupiratian  "  is  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
hk6**bodaytpirU,** 

t  Tholnck,  in  his  Esaaj  on  the  Doctrine  of  Inspiration,  ascribes  the  origin 
of  the  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  Scripture  to  this  supposed  need  of  an  author* 
itatiye  outward  rule  of  faith  amongp  Protestants.  Ho  says,  **  In  proportion  as 
contrOTcny,  sharpened  by  Jesuitism,  made  the  Protestant  party  aensible  of 
the  necessity  of  an  externally  fortified  ground  of  combat,  in  that  same  propor- 
tion did  Protestantism  seek,  by  the  exaltation  of  the  outward  authoritatiye 
eharaeter  of  the  Sacred  Writing,  to  recover  that  inflillible  authority  which  it 
had  lost  through  its  r^ection  of  inspired  councils  and  the  infallible  authority 
of  the  pope.  In  this  manner  arose,  not  earlier  than  the  seventeenth  century, 
those  sentiments  which  regarded  the  Holy  Scripture  as  the  infallible  produo- 
tion  of  the  Divine  Spirit,^ in  ita  entire  contents  and  its  very  form*— so  thai 
not  only  the  sense,  but  also  the  words,  the  letters,  the  Hebrew  vowel  pointi, 
and  the  very  pnnetoation  were  regarded  as  proceeding  from  the  Spirit  of  God.^ 
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lioD^  and  is  profitable  for  doctrioe/'  but  it  does  not  say 
what  are  the  limits  of  Scripture ;  and  to  be  ^ofitable  or 
useful  for  doctrine  is  snrelj  not  the  same  thing  as  to  have 
infallible  authority  over  belief.  Besides,  if  those  who  wrote 
certain  Scriptures  were  infallibly  inspired,  those  who  col- 
lected the  present  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  made  our  canon,  were  not  so  inspired.  Those  who 
transcribed  their  autographic  manuscripts  were  not  inspired. 
Tbe  manuscripts  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  written  by 
thdr  authors,  have  long  since  perished.  There  were  no 
autograph  collectors  in  ancient  times.  There  was  no  such 
reverence  then  paid  to  the  letter  of  religion,  to  cause  the 
original  manuscript  of  an  apostle  to  be  kept  in  a  church  as 
a  sacred  relic.  We  have  plenty  of  pieces  of  wood  claiming 
to  be  parts  of  the  true  cross,  but  not  a  manuscript  claiming 
to  be  the  original  writing  of  an  apostle.  The  earliest  manu- 
script goes  only  to  the  fourth  century,  and  that  contains  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas.  If,  then,  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament were  inspired,  those  who  collected  their  writings  were 
not  inspired,  and  may  have  left  out  the  right  books,  and  put 
ia  the  wrong  ones.  Those  who  copied  their  manuscripts 
were  not  inspired,  and  may  have  left  out  the  right  words, 
and  put  in  wrong  ones.  Those  who  translated  their  manu- 
scripts were  not  inspired,  and  may  have  made  mistakes  in 
their  translating.  So  that,  after  all,  the  plenary  inspiration 
of  the  apostles  does  not  bestow  that  infallibility  upon  our 
Eogliah  Bible  which  this  theory  demands  in  order  to  give  it 
anthoritj. 

And  jet  we  admit  the  importance  of  having  some  an- 
dioriiy.  Troth  which  does  not  come  with  authority  is  not 
troth ;  it  is  only  speculation  ;  it  cannot  influence  life.  Reve- 
ktion  and  philosophy  differ  in  this,  that  philosophy  tells  us 
what  men  think  about  God,  revelation  what  God  thinks 
about  men«  Bevelation  is  the  drawing  aside  of  the  veii 
which  hides  Grod,  duty,  immortality.  It  does  not  give  us 
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BpecnlatioDS  about  them,  but  shows  us  the  things  them- 
selves.      ^ 

If,  therefore,  we  can  show  that  the  Bible  can  be  authoritjr 
without  being  plenarily  inspired,  very  possibly  Orthodoxy 
would  no  longer  cling  to  this  doctrine  with  such  remarkable 
tenacity.  This  point  of  authority  we  shall  consider  in  another 
section  of  this  chapter,  and  so  we  will  say  no  more  about  it 
now.  We  shall  try  to  show,  then,  that  the  Bible  may  be, 
and  is  authority,  without  being  inspired  as  regards  every 
page  and  word,  and  that  inspiration  is  one  thing  and  infalli- 
bility another.  At  present  we  desire  to  see  the  truth  there 
is  in  the  Orthodox  doctrine  of  inspiration. 

§  4.  Inspiration  in  general^  or  Natural  Inspiration,  — 
There  is  a  foundation  for  inspiration  in  human  nature,  a 
capacity  for  inspiration  which  all  possess.  Were  it  not  so, 
Christian  inspiration  would  be  something  unnatural,  and  not 
in  the  order  of  providence.  Moreover,  we  commonly  speak 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  poet,  the  painter,  the  inventor,  the 
man  of  genius.  The  man  of  genius  is  he  who  has  more  of  * 
this  capacity  for  inspiration  than  other  men.  But  all  men 
have  it  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree.  All  men  have  their 
hours  or  moments  of  inspiration.  By  these  experiences  of 
their  own,  they  understand  the  larger  inspirations  of  genius. 
If  we  distribute  the  thoughts  we  possess  according  to  their 
source,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  obtained  them  all,  either 
from  other  persons^  or  by  means  of  mental  effoi%  or  by  inspi- 
ration. The  largest  part  of  our  thoughts  and  opinions  we 
have  taken  in  ready  made,  and  reproduced  them  just  as 
we  received  them.  We  suppose  ourselves  thinking,  when 
we  utter  them,  but  we  are  only  remembering.  A  much 
smaller  proportion  of  our  thoughts  we  have  obtained  reflec- 
tively, by  personal  efforts  of  the  active  intellect.  Another 
part  are  those  which  have  come  to  us  in  some  happy  mo- 
ments, when  the  inner  eye  was  unclouded,  and  when  we  seem 
to  see  at  a  glance  truth  and  beauty.    These  inspired  moments 
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give  OS  the  most  solid  knowledge  we  have.  Thej  are  mental 
experiences,  which  are  the  master  lights  of  all  our  being. 
They  give  direction  and  unitj  to  all  our  other  thoughts  and 
opinions.  They  constitute  mental  originality.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  inspiration,  in  this  general  sense,  does  not  lie  in 
.the  snbjeets  of  the  thoughts,  but  in  the  manner  of  their 
coming.  Ideas  and  thoughts  of  very  different  kinds  may 
all  be  inspired  thoughts.  The  poet,  the  artist,  have  their 
mspirations.  But  the  scholar,  the  thinker,  has  his  also. 
The  man  who  invents  a  machine  oflen  has  the  idea  come 
to  him  by  an  inspiration.  The  man  who  discovers  a  con- 
tinent has  seen  it  in  idea  before  he  sees  it  in  reality.  If 
Shakespeare  was  an  inspired  man,  so  was  Newton,  so  was 
Columbus,  so  was  Lord  Bacon,  so  was  Faust  when  he  dis- 
covered printing.  Watt  when  he  improved  the  steam  engine, 
and  Daguerre  when  he  found  out  photographic  pictures  ;  for, 
in  all.  great  discoveries  and  inventions,  and  in  small  ones 
too,  the  original  idea  is  an  inspiration,  though  it  has  to  be 
worked  out  mechanically  by  hard  thinking. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  what  we  understand  by  inspiration,  in 
itas  general  sense.  It  is  a  mental  sight,  corresponding  aa 
neariy  as  anything  can  to  physical  sight.  It  seems,  in  the 
inspired  moment,  as  if  we  looked  into  another  world,  and 
saw  new  tmths  and  facts  there.  We  do  not  bring  them  up 
out  of  onr  memory ;  we  see  them  in  all  their  own  fresh  life 
aod  reality.  We  do  not  think  them  out  by  an  effort  of  the 
win ;  we  stand  still  and  see  them.  All  that  our  will  has  to 
do  with  it  is  negative  rather  than  positive.  It  is  to  keep  off 
distorbing  influences  of  memory  and  sense,  to  hold  the  mind 
itni,  attentive,  receptive,  and  ready.  If  we  believe  in  these 
bspirations,  we  can  thus  prepare  the  way  for  them,  but 
nodiing  more.  We  can  wait  and  look,  till  the  vision  is  pre- 
sented, and  then  we  shall  see  it ;  but  this  is  all.  The  man 
ti  genxns  is  be  who  believes  in  these  inspirations,  and  so 
boks  fn  them.     Whai  he  shall  see  will  depend  on  what  ha 
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looks  for.  The  man  whose  taste  is  in  the  world  of  imaginap 
tion  looks  for  forms  of  poetic  or  artistic  beauty,  and  so  sees 
/  these.  Every  man  looks  for  that  which  he  is  most  interested 
in,  whether  he  be  metaphysician  or  mechanic.  The  world 
of  ideal  beauty  apd  truth,  which  overhangs  ours,  has  a  thoo«' 
sand  portals,  and  we  can  pass  in  through  one  or  another,  and 
see  that  which  suits  our  various  tastes  and  desires.  Mem- 
ory, reflection,  and  sight,  —  these  are  the  three  sources  of  our 
thoughts.  The  inspired  man  is  a  seer  —  he  has  insight  and 
foresight;  and  these  objects  of  mental  sight  are  to  him 
more  real  and  certain  than  any  others.  But  he  is  unable  to 
prove  their  reality  or  justify  them  to  the  sceptic.  And 
hence  his  fate  is  of^en  that  of  Cassandra,  —  to  be  a  true 
prophet,  but  not  to  be  believed,  until  by  and  by  the  strength 
of  his  own  conviction  wins  its  way,  and  produces  faith  in 
others. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  principal  intellectual  states  of 
the  mind  —  the  one  receptive,  the  other  plastic ;  the  one  by 
which  it  takes  in  truth,  the  other  by  which  it  works  it  up 
into  shape.  By  the  one  it  obtains  the  substance  of  thought, 
by  the  other  the  form  of  thought.  The  one  may  be  called 
the  perceptive  state,  the  other  the  reflective  state.  Thus, 
too,  we  see  that  the  perceptive  faculty  may  be  exercised  in 
two  directions,  outwardly  and  inwardly.  It  is  the  same  in- 
tellectual faculty  which,  through  the  senses,  looks  at  and 
perceives  the  outward  material  universe,  and  through  the 
mind  itself,  the  inward  world  of  thought.  It  is  this  power 
of  looking  inward  which  gives  us  all  that  we  call  inspiration. 
We  have,  thus,  outsight  and  insight. 

There  is,  then,  a  universal  insptratum^  on  which  the  spe- 
eial  inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  rests.'  There 
are  inspired  men  and  uninspired  men.  There  are  inspired 
irritings  and  uninspired  writings.  There  is  a  general  inspi- 
Tation,  out  of  which  the  particular  inspiration  of  Bible  writers 
fprew.    Universal  inspiration  is  a  genns,  of  which  this  is  a 
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We  cannot  nnderstand  the  inspiration  of  the  writera 
of  tlie  Bible  till  we  nnderstand  this  universal  inspiration  on 
which  it  rests.  We  can  best  explain  the  special  inspiration 
ef  Seriptnre  bj  first  knowing  the  general  inspirations  of 
mankind. 

Mr.  Emerson,  in  one  of  his  poems,  called  the  ^^  Problem,*' 
dsaoribes  this  nniversal  inspiration.  He  describes  Phidias 
•a  being  inspired  to  make  his  Jupiter,  as  well  as  the  prophets 
to  write  their  burdens.  He  says  the  architect  that  made 
St.  Peter's  was  guided  by  some  divine  instinct  in  his  heart  — 
he  wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity.  He  says  we  cannot  tell  how 
BQch  buildings  as  the  Parthenon  and  St.  Peter's  were  built, 
any  more  than  how  the  bird  builds  its  nest ;  they  were  formed 
by  a  natural  architecture ;  they  grew  as  the  grass  grows ;  they 
came  out  of  thought*s  interior  sphere,  just  as  the  pine  tree 
adds  a  myriad  of  new  leaves  to  its  old  arms  every  year. 

'*  The  paBslre  master  lent  his  hand 
To  the  vast  soul  that  o'er  him  planned ; 
And  the  Mme  power  that  reared  the  slirine 
Bestrode  the  tribes  that  knelt  within.** 

§  5.  ChriUian  or  Supernatural  Inspiration^  —  Having  thus 
spoken  of  inspiration  in  general,  we  proceed  to  speak  of 
Christian  inspiration  in  particular. 

Christian  inspiration  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  tha 
heart.  It  is  that  influence  which  came  to  the  apostles,  and 
to  all  Christians  after  Jesus  had  lefl  the  earth,  to  unite  them 
inwardly  with  Christ,  and  to  show  them  the  true  Christ.  It 
is  that  >f  which  Paul  speaks,  when  he  says.  It  pleased  God 
to  reveal  his  Son  in  me.  All  Christians  were  baptized  with 
the  Hx>ly  Ghost ;  had  the  spirit  of  Christ  dwelling  in  them ; 
wera  led  by  the  spirit  of  God ;  received  the  spirit  of  adop- 
tion, which  bore  witness  that  they  were  the  sons  of  God ; 
which  helped  their  infirmities ;  helped  them  to  pray ;  en- 
abled them  to  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  and  produced 
Many  gifte  and  graces.  It  is  quite  certain  that  all  Christians 
9* 
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were  expected  to  partake  of  this  Christian  inspiration.  This 
enabled  them  inwardly  to  see  and  know  Christ — the  true 
Christ.    And  onlj  thus  could  thej  become  trulj  his. 

Now,  the  Christian  inspiration,  so  necessary  at  first,  is 
equally  necessary  now,  for  its  object  is,  as  it  was  then,  to 
turn  nominal  Christians  into  living  Christians ;  to  turn  his- 
torical Christianity  into  vital  Christianity ;  to  enable  those 
who  already  know  Christ  after  the  flesh,  also  to  know  him 
after  the  spirit.  What  is  it  which  we  need  for  comfort,  im- 
provement, usefulness?  We  need  a  living,  practical  faith  in 
God's  truth  and  love.  We  need  to  see  it  as  we  now  see  the 
outward  world.  We  believe  in  the  inevitable  retribution  of 
God's  laws.  We  need  to  see  this ;  to  see  that  selfishness  is 
death,  and  generosity  life  ;  to  see  that  humility  is  exaltation, 
and  that  pride  is  abasement.  Having  seen  law,  we  need  also 
to  see  grace,  the  reality  of  forgiveness,  the  reality  of  a  Fa* 
ther's  love.  We  need  to  see  immortality  and  eternity,  while 
we  are  yet  surrounded  with  the  world  of  sense  and  time ;  to 
see  that  the  two  worlds  are  not  two,  but  one,  all  temporal 
things  harviug  their  roots  in  spiritual  things.  This  is  what 
we  need  for  comfoi*t,  for  no  hardship  would  seem  hard  while 
we  were  thus  looking  at  the  things  which  are  eternal,  and 
knowing  that  every  light  affliction  works  out  an  eternal 
weight  of  glory.  This  is  what  we  need  for  improvement. 
For  no  e£forts  at  improvement  can  accomplish  that  which 
this  inward  inspiration  can  do.  It  is  a  tide  which  bears 
us  on.  It  takes  from  us  the  weight  of  years.  It  is  the  sap 
which  rises  into  every  branch,  penetrates  every  twig,  swells 
the  buds,  expands  the  leaves,  opens  the  blossoms,  ripens  the 
fruit,  and  causes  universal  growth.  And  it  is  what  we  need 
for  usefulness.  For  how  mechanical  and  lifeless  are  efforts 
at  usefulness  which  proceed  merely  from  the  sense  of  duty  1 
How  blessed  are  those  which  proceed  from  a  heart  fiUec^with 
love  and  peace ! 

Christian  inspiration,  then,  reveals  inwardly  the  spirit  of 
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Oirist^  and  so  gives  ns  a  new  heart,  and  makes  of  us  new 
creatures.  It  is  the  most  essential  and  vital  part  of  Chris* 
tianitj,  yet  it  is  that  part  of  Christianity  which  is  the  least 
known  and  prized.  How  many  dogmatists  there  are  fight- 
ing for  doctrines;  how  many  ccrcmonialists  earnest  about 
forms ;  how  many  conscientious  Christians  trying  hard  to  do  . 
their  duties;  —  to  one  spiritual  Christian,  whose  Christianity 
consists  in  living  in  the  spirit,  that  ho  may  walk  in  the 
qnrit! 

One  reason  for  this  seems  to  be  the  prevalence  of  false 
views  concerning  the  nature  of  Christian  inspiration.  It  has 
been  regarded  as  wholly  different  in  its  laws  from  other  in- 
spiration, as  an  arbitrary  influence  without  laws  or  condi- 
tiooa.  Now,  in  fact,  the  inspiration  of  the  Christian,  while 
it  difiers  in  its  subject  from  that  of  the  poet,  rests  on  the 
same  mental  faculty,  and  has  analogous  conditions.  The 
condition  of  the  poet's  inspiration  is,  that  loving  the  outward 
beauty  of  the  natural  world,  and  faithfully  studying  its  truth, 
be  should  then  hold  himself  ready,  in  strong  desire,  to  see, 
inwardly,  ideal  truth  and  ideal  beauty.  And  so  the  Chris- 
tian,  believing  in  the  outward  Christ,  and  loving  him,  holds 
himself  expectant  of  an  inward  revelation  of  thiit  same  Jesus 
in  his  glorified  and  higher  influence.  All  inspiration  has  its 
conditions  and  laws.  The  poet's  eye,  in  its  fine  frenzy,  must 
kM>k  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  from  earth  to  heaven.  His 
inward  inspiration  is  in  strict  accordance  with  his  outward 
occupation  and  his  outward  fidelity.  Every  man  is  inwardly 
m^ired^  according  to  the  nature  of  his  outward  work. 
Shakespeare  cannot  discover  America,  nor  Columbus  write 
Hamlet.  And  it  is  only  he  who  believes  in  Christy  and  so 
endeavors  to  obey  and  serve  him,  who  receives  au  inward 
sight  of  his  essential  spirit.  Christian  inspiration  is  not  arbi- 
trary,  is  not  unnatural,  is  not  limited.  It  is  the  life  of 
Christ,  flowing  steadily  and  constantly  into  all  hearts  which 
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are  prepared  for  it,  which  long  for  it,  and  which  hold  theoh 
selves  ready  to  receive  it. 

We  are  thus  prepared  to  state  more  distinctly  the  difiei^ 
ence  between  inspiration  in  general  and  Chnstian  inspiratiaii 
in  particular. 

(a.)  These  two  inspirations  resemble  each  other  in  result- 
ing from  the  exercise  of  the  same  mental  faculties,  since  the 
state  of  mind  in  both  cases  is  not  that  of  reflection,  but  per- 
ccption  ;  and  the  perception  is  inward  perception.  Newton 
fixes  his  mind  steadily  upon  the  confused  mathematical 
thought  within  till  it  becomes  clear.  Milton  fixes  his  mind 
upon  the  inward  image  of  ideal  truth  and  beauty  till  it 
grows  so  distinct  that  he  can  put  it  into  corresponding 
words.  Columbus  meditates  upon  the  thought  of  a  Western 
Continent  till  it  seems  so  plain  to  him  that  he  is  ready  to  set 
sail  for  it.  And  so  Paul  and  John  look  steadily  at  the  Christ 
formed  within  them  till  they  see  clearly  what  is  Christ's 
thought  concerning  every  question,  every  subject. 

(6.)  The  two  inspirations  also  are  alike  in  this,  that  the 
truth  seen  is  in  both  eases,  as  to  its  substance,  giveu  to  us 
by  God.  For  the  truths  seen  by  Newton,  Milton,  Des- 
cartes, and  Columbus  were  not  inventions  of  theirs,  but 
divine  realities  shown  to  them  by  Grod. 

(c.)  In  both  cases  the  form  of  the  truth  seen  comes  from 
the  exercise  of  the  human  faculties  of  each  individual  upon 
the  substance  thus  given.  For  Paul  and  John,  no  less  than 
Newton  and  Milton,  worked  up  in  their  own  minds  the  truth 
seen.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that,  while  their 
writings  agree  in  contents  and  substance  with  each  other, 
they  difier  from  each  other  in  form  and  style.  Each  writer 
of  the  New  Testament  has  his  own  distinctly  marked  style, 
not  only  of  expression,  but  also  of  thought. 

((2.)  They  are  alike  also  in  combining  truth  of  substance 
with  fallibility  of  statement.  The  substance  of  every  inspired 
man*s  thought  is  truth,  because  it  is  the  reiAity  shown  to 
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lam  bj  God.  The  form  in  which  he  expresses  it  varies 
more  or  less  from  this  truth,  because  that  ccmies  from  the 
exercise  of  his  own  finite  facnlties.  Newton  and  Milton 
looked  at  Ciod's  tmths,  and  uttered  them  as  well  as  they  were 
able.  So  did  Paul  and  John.  That  these  last  were  liable 
to  err  in  matters  of  statement  appears  from  the  fact  that 
thej  did  err  in  some  matters,  as,  for  example,  in  regard  to 
the  speedy  comiog  of  Christ. 

These  being  the  resemblances  between  natural  and  super- 
nalnnd  inspiration,  what  are  the  differences  f 

(a.)  The  first  difiercnce  is  in  the  kind  of  trutka  seen.  The 
truths  seen  by  Newton  and  Milton  belong  to  the  natural 
woMj  those  seen  by  Paul  and  John  to  the  supernatural 
world.  The  substance  of  the  inspiration  in  the  one  case  is 
Dstiire,  in  the  other  case  it  is  Christ.  Intercourse  with 
nature  had  fed  the  minds  of  Newton  and  Milton  with  the 
trath,  forming  the  material  upon  which  their  inspiration 
could  work.  Intercourse  with  Christ,  in  the  flesh  and  in 
the  spirit,  had  filled  the  minds  of  Paul  and  John  with  the 
material  on  which  their  inspiration  could  be  exercised. 
Christ  had  come  to  them  outwardly  and  inwardly,  and  thia 
was  the  substance  of  their  inspiration. 

(6.)  The  inspiration  of  Newton  and '  Milton  implies 
grains ;  that  is,  a  special  faculty  in  each  individual.  This 
possession  of  genius,  or  special  faculty,  is  a  condition  sine  qua 
non  of  natural  inspiration.  It  is  solitary,  it  is  individual. 
Bat  the  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
does  not  imply  genius.  Of  the  eight  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  only  one,  viz.,  Paul,  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  natoral  genius.  He  was  great  by  endowment,  the  others 
were  made  great  by  their  inspiration.  In  the  one  case  the 
nocommou  man  finds  wonderful  things  in  the  common  world ; 
in  the  other  case  the  uocommon  world  shows  wonderful 
things  to  the  common  man. 

(o.)   Natoral  and  supernatural  inspiration  differ  also  ia 
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their  occasion.  A  miraculous  event,  namely,  the  coming 
of  Christ  inwardly  to  their  souls  on  the  day  of  Pentecost^ 
was  the  occasion  of  the  apostolic  inspiration.  This  coming 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  second  of  the  two  supernatural 
events  of  Christianity,  of  which  the  other  was  the  birth  of 
Christ.  The  miraculous  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus  may 
have  beeu  the  natural  results  of  the  coming  of  such  a  being 
into  the  world.  The  miracles  of  Christ's  life,  including 
his  resurrectiou,  may  have  been  natural  to  a  supernatural 
being.  They  are  the  evidence  of  a  break  in  the  series 
of  causation  in  the  outward  world.  In  like  manner  the 
inward  coming  of  Christ  to  the  hearts  of  his  disciples  in 
what  is  called  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  another 
supernatural  event,  the  natural  result  of  which  is  the  found* 
ing  of  the  Church,  the  writing  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  newly  created  life  in  individual  souls. 

These  two  inspirations,  therefore,  differ  in  their  substMioe,' 
source,  and  method.  The  substance  of  one  consists  of  trutht 
of  the  natural  order,  the  other  of  the  supernatural  order. 
The  source  of  one  is  the  world  of  nature,  the  source  of  the 
other  is  the  inward  Christ.  And  the  method  of  the  one  is 
that  of  individual  genius,  which  is  solitary,  while  the  method 
of  the  other  is  that  of  love  or  communion. 

§  6.  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ,  especially  of  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures.  —  We  now  pass  on  to  ask.  What  is  the 
inspiration  of  the  New  Testament,  or  of  its  writers  ? 

The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  had  no  different  in- 
spiration from  that  of  all  other  Christians.  We  nowhere 
hear  of  any  one  receiving  an  inspiration  to  enable  him  to 
write  a  Gospel  or  an  Epistle.  They  distinctly  repel  the  idea 
of  any  such  special  or  distinct  inspiration.  ^'  By  one  spirit 
we  have  all  been  baptized  into  one  body,  and  have  been  all 
made  to  drink  into  one  spirit.*'  Gifts  are  different,  but  the 
spirit  is  one  and  the  same  in  all.  But  even  among  these 
diversities  of  gifts,  nothing  is  said  of  any  gift  for  writing 
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Goqiels  or  Epistles.  Probably,  therefore,  the  inspiration 
hj  which  these  were  written  was  precisely  the  same  as  that 
by  which  they  preached  to  the  Gentiles  or  taught  in  the 
Qiurch.  It  was  an  inward  sight  of  Christ,  an  inward  sight 
of  his  truth  and  love,  which  enabled  them  to  speak  and 
write  with  authority  —  the  authority  of  those  who  saw  what 
they  said,  and  knew  it  to  be  true.  '^  We  speak  what  we 
know,  and  testify  what  we  hare  seen."  Hence  it  is  that  we 
find  in  their  writings  so  much  substance,  so  much  compre- 
hensiveness, so  much  insight.  They  are  in  constant  com- 
munion with  an  invisible  world  of  truth.  They  describe 
what  is  before  their  eyes. 

A  book  given  by  inspiration  is  not  a  book  made  perfect 
by  miracle,  but  a  book,  the  writer  of  which  was  in  a  state 
open  to  influences  from  a  higher  sphere.  All  books  which 
the  human  race  has  accepted  as  inspired  —  Yedas,  Koran, 
Zeodavesta  —  are  sacred  scriptures ;  all  that  lasts  is  in- 
spired. Perpetuity,  not  infallibility,  is  the  sign  of  inspira- 
tioii. 

**  The  word  unto  the  prophet  spoken 
Was  writ  on  tables  yet  unbroken ;         • 
The  word  by  seers  or  sibyls  told 
In  grores  of  oak  or  fanes  of  gold 
Still  floats  npon  the  morning  wind. 
Still  whispers  to  the  willing  mind. 
One  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
The  heedless  world  has  never  lost.** 

The  famous  proof-text  on  this  subject  is  that  in  the  Second 
Epbtle  of  Paul  to  Timothy:  ^^All  Scripture  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  reproof, 
ocvrection,  and  instruction  in  righteousness."  To  what 
Scripture  did  Paul  refer  ?  Some  say  to  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tue.  Some  say  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  writings.  But 
the  Christian  writings  were  not  then  all  written,  and  were 
not  collected  into  what  we  call  the  New  Testament.  The 
lyoetle  does  not  limit  himself  to  these.  He  says,  ^^AU 
Seriptore  is  inspired"  —  not  merely  Jewish  or  Christian 
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Scripture,  but  all  sacred  writing.  All  the  writings  of  every 
age  which  are  looked  upon  as  Scripture,  which  men  from 
age  to  age  reverence  and  honor  as  such,  were  not  of  man'a 
invention,  not  of  man's  device,  but  came  from  some  irrepres- 
sible influence  acting  on  the  soul  from  within.  The  poet 
before  quoted  says  truly, — 

*'  Out  from  the  heart  of  nature  roUed 
The  burdens  of  the  Bible  old. 
The  litanies  of  nations  came, 
Like  the  yoicano*s  tongue  of  flame, 
Up  from  the  burning  cone  below. 
The  canticles  of  love  and  woe. 
The  hand  that  rounded  Peter's  dome, 
And  joined  the  aisles  of  Christian  Rome, 
Wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity. 
Himself  fh)m  God  he  could  not  free; 
He  builded  better  than  he  knew; 
The  conscious  stone  to  beauty  grew." 

There  is  a  truth  in  this  —  a  profound  truth.  The  Bible 
Is  not  an  exceptional  book  in  this,  that  it  has  no  paral- 
lels in  nature  to  its  method  of  production.  It  is  true  that 
Phidias  was  inspired  to  make  his  statue  and  to  build  the 
Parthenon* 

<*  Such  and  bo  grew  these  holy  piles, 
While  love  and  terror  laid  the  tiles. 
Earth  proudly  wears  the  Parthenon 
As  the  best  gem  upon  her  zone, 
And  morning  opes  iu  haste  her  lidt 
To  gaxe  upon  the  Pyramids ; 
O'er  England's  abbeys  bends  the  sky 
As  on  its  IHends  with  kindred  eye; 
For  out  of  thought's  interior  sphere 
These  wonders  rose  to  upper  air." 

When  Mr.  Emerson  and  Theodore  Parker  compare  in 
this  way  the  Bible  with  the  Yedas  or  the  Parthenon,  we 
often  feel  that  it  degi*ades  the  Bible,  and  takes  away  ita 
special  sanctity.  But  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case* 
There  may  be  a  wide  gulf  between  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible  and  that  of  the  Vedas,  or  of  Homer  or  Plato;  and 
yet  they  may  all  belong  to  the  same  class  of  works.    There 
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is  a  wide  gulf  between  man  and  the  highest  of  the  inferior 
animals ;  and  yet  we  put  man  into  the  class  Mammalia, 
■long  with  oxen,  whales,  and  cats,  and  into  the  same  Order 
with  apes  and  bats.  We  do  not  think  that  man  is  degraded 
by  being  thus  classified.  He  occupies  a  distinct  species  in 
this  order  and  class.  So  the  New  Testament  and  Old 
Testament  constitute  two  distinct  species,  of  which  they  are 
the  sole  representatives  of  one  genus  of  inspired  books; 
but  that  genus  belongs  to  the  same  order  as  the  Yedas, 
£dda,  Zendavesta,  and  Koran,  and  that  order  belongs  to 
the  same  class  as  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Dante,  the 
trchitccture  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  Strasburg  Minster, 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  and  of  the  law  of 
gravitation  by  Newton. 

The  doss  of  works  which  we  call  inspired  comprehends, 
IS  we  have  before  said,  all  which  come  to  man  by  a  cer- 
tun  inflax  into  his  soul  —  not  by  looking  out  of  himself, 
but  by  looking  into  himself.  Sometimes  we  go  and 
search  and  find  thoughts;  sometimes  thoughts  come  and 
find  us.  '*  They  flash  upon  our  inner  eye ; "  they  haunt 
ns,  and  pursue  us,  and  take  possession  of  us.  So  Columbus 
was  haunted  by  the  idea  of  a  continent  in  the  west;  so 
Newton  was  haunted  by  his  discovery  long  before  he  made 
it ;  so  the  "  Paradise  Lost "  pursued  Milton  long  before  it 
was  written.  Every  really  great  work  must  have  in  it  more 
or  less  of  this  element  which  we  call  inspiration. 

But  while  the  great  works  of  genius  belong  to  the  class 
of  inspired  works,  we  make  a  distinct  order  out  of  the  great 
religions  works  which  have  been  the  sacred  Scriptures  of  races 
of  men.  They  evidently  came  from  a  higher  inspiration  than 
tbe  woil:s  of  science  and  the  works  of  art.  They  have 
ruled  men's  souls  for  thousands  of  years.  These,  then,  we 
place  in  an  Order  by  themselves,  and  it  is  no  discredit  to  the 
Bible  to  be  ranked  with  the  works  of  Confucius,  which  have 
10 
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kept  the  Chinese  orderly,  peaceful,  industrioas,  and  happjT 
for  almost  twenty-six  centuries. 

But  still,  among  these  sacred  books  the  Bible  may  be  said 
to  constitute  a  distinct  genus^  because  it  differs  from  all  the 
rest  in  two  ways  —  in  teaching  the  holiness  of  God  and  the 
unity  of  Grod.  The  writer  has  been  a  careful  reader  of  all 
these  sacred  books  for  twenty  years ;  he  has  read  them  with 
respect ;  in  no  captions  spirit ;  wishing  to  find  in  them  all 
the  truth  he  could.  He  has  found  in  them  much  truth -^ 
much  in  accordance  with  Christianity.  But  he  sees  a  wide 
difference  between  them  all  and  the  Bible.  They  are  all 
profitMe  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  instruction ;  but  they 
are  not  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  sense  in  which  we  ascribe  that 
word  to  the  Bible.  The  Old  Testament,  though  having  in 
it  many  harsh  and  hard  features,  belonging  to  the  Jewish 
mind,  has  strains  which  rise  into  a  higher  region  than  any^r 
thing  in  the  Vedas  or  the  Zendavesta.  The  Proverbs  of 
Solomon  are  about  on  a  level  with  the  books  of  Coo* 
fucius.  But  nowhere  in  all  these  Ethnic  Scriptures  are 
strains  like  some  of  the  Psalms  —  like  passages  in  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah.  The  laws  of  Menu  are  low  compared  with 
the  Pentateuch. 

But  if  the  Old  and  New  Testament  make  a  genus  by 
themselves,  they  divide  again  into  two  species.  There  is  a 
specific  difference  between  the  New  Testament  and  the  Old^ 
The  New  Testament  inspiration  is  of  a  far  deeper,  higher^ 
and  broader  character  than  the  other.  In  fact,  we  ought, 
perhaps,  to  make  a  special  order  by  itself  from  the  New 
Testament  writings.  They  are  so  full  of  life,  light,  and 
love  — they  are  so  strong  yet  so  tender — so  pure  yet  60 
free !  They  have  no  cant  of  piety,  no  formalism,  but  breathe 
throughout  a  heavenly  atmosphere.  Their  inspiration  is  of 
the  highest  kind  of  all. 

But  what  is  this  Holy  Spirit?  What  does  it  teadiif 
Scientific  truth?    No.     Scientific  truth  has  been  taught  the 
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inM  by  other  cbaDiiels.  Bacon  and  Newton,  La  Place  and 
CoTier,  LinnaeuA  and  De  Candolle,  have  been  inspired  to 
tesdi  science.  Their  knowledge  came,  not  only  by  observa- 
tion, not  only  by  study,  but  by  patiently  opening  their  miods 
to  receive  impressions  from  above.  Were  the  writers  of 
ikt  Bible  inspired  to  teach  history?  We  think  not.  There 
tre  histories  of  the  Jews  in  the  Bible,  and  they  are  likely  to 
le  as  authentic,  as  histories,  as  are  those  of  Herodotus  and 
Ltvy,  and  other  painstaking  and  sincere  historians.  But 
the  special  inspiration  of  the  Bible  does  not  appear  in  the 
kistoric  books. 

But  are  not  aU  parts  of  the  Bible  equally  inspired  by  this 
Holy  Spirit  ?  By  no  means.  We  can  easily  see  that  they 
tre  not.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  nothing  spiritually  edify- 
hi^  in  a  large  part  of  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  — 
tbe  aeeoant  of  Samsoo,  the  story  of  Gideon,  large  parts  of 
the  W>oks  of  Judges  and  Chronicles,  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
tiie  book  of  Esther.  The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  is  full, 
tlffonghout,  of  a  dark  and  terrible  scepticism.  Now,  all 
Aese  books  are  valuable,  exceedingly  so,  as  history,  but  not 
■8  proceeding  from  the  Holy  Spirit. 

But  it  may  be  said,  ^'  If  the  history  of  the  Bible  is  not  in- 
ipired,  it  may  be  erroneous."  Certainly  it  may.  We  have 
teen  that  the  account  of  creation  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is 
probably  erroneous.  It  contains  one  great  faith,  luminous 
dutyogfaoot —  namely,  that  there  is  one  God,  Creator  of  all 
worlds  and  of  mankind.  But  as  to  the  order  of  creation,  — 
the  six  days,  the  garden  of  Eden,  —  all  we  can  say  is,  that 
there  may  be  some  way  by  which  Moses  could,  in  vision, 
hare  seen  these  things,  represented  in  picture,  as  they  hap- 
pened long  before.  There  may  be  such  a  kind  of  unveiling 
of  the  past  before  the  inner  eye  of  the  soul.  We  do  not 
deny  it,  for  it  is  not  wise  to  deny  where  we  know  nothing. 
But  we  can  assert  that  Christianity  does  not  require  as  to 
Mieve  those  chapters  of  Gknesis  to  contain  historic  troth. 
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It  may  be  allegorical  truth.  It  may  be  a  parable,  repre- 
Benting  how  every  little  child  comes  into  an  Eden  of  innocence, 
and  is  tempted  by  that  wily  serpent,  the  sophistical  under- 
standing, and  is  betrayed  by  desire,  his  Eve,  and  goes  out  of 
his  garden  of  childhood,  where  all  life  proceeds  spontaneously 
and  by  impulse,  into  a  world  of  work  and  labor.  If  it  be 
such  an  allegory  as  that,  it  teaches  us  quite  as  much  as  if  it 
were  history. 

§  7.  Authority  of  the  Scriptwes.  —  "We  have  seen  that 
the  Bible,  though  inspired,  is  not  infallible.  But,  it  is  said, 
unless  the  Bible  is  infallible  it  has  no  authority.  This  we 
deny.  Inspiration  is  not  infallibility,  but  inspiration  is 
authority.  The  inspired  man  is  always  an  authority. 
Phidias  and  Michael  Augelo  are  authorities  in  sculpture; 
Titian  and  Kafaelle  are  authorities  in  painting ;  Mozart  and 
Beethoven  in  music;    and  Paul,  John,  Peter,  in  religion. 

Authority  without  infallibility  is  the  problem  before  us. 
It  is  evident  that  authority  is  desirable  ;  it  is  equally  evident 
that  infallibility  is  impossible.  Can  there,  therefore,  be  the 
one  without  the  other?  Can  God  reveal  himself  to  man 
through  a  fallible  medium  ?  Can  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  be  so  inspired  as  to  be  able  to  communicate 
troth,  and  yet  so  inspired  as  not  to  be  infallible  ?  To  all 
these  questions  we  answer,  Ye$  ;  and  will  try  to  show  it  to 
be  so. 

Suppose  that  you  are  going  through  a  forest  in  company 
with  others.  You  have  lost  your  way.  No  one  knows 
which  way  to  go ;  dangers  are  around  you  —  dangers  from 
cold,  hunger,  wild  beasts,  enemies.  1£  you  go  the  wrong 
^fty?  you  may  all  perish  ;  if  you  go  the  right  way,  you  will 
reach  your  destination  and  be  safe.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, one  of  the  party  climbs  a  tree,  and  when  he  has 
reached  the  top  he  cries  out  with  joy,  ^'  I  see  the  way  we 
ought  to  go.  We  must  go  to  the  right.  I  see  the  ocean  bk 
HbeX  directioR,  and  the  spires  of  the  city  to  which  we  ar# 
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Lonnd."  You  all  immediatelj  go  the  way  that  he  directs. 
He  has  become  an  authority  to  you.  You  follow  his 
guidance  implicitly,  and  put  your  lives  into  his  hands,  de- 
pending upon  the  truth  of  what  he  says.  Why  ?  Because 
he  has  been  where  you  have  not  been,  and  has  seen  what 
yon  have  not  seen,  and  you  believe  him  honest  and  true. 
He  has  no  motive  to  deceive  you.     This  is  his  authority. 

But  is  it  equivalent  to  infallibility  ?  By  no  means.  No 
one  supposes  him  to  be  infallible.  If,  afler  following  his 
direction  for  a  while,  you  see  no  signs  to  show  that  you  are 
in  the  right  way,  you  begin  to  think  that  he  may  have  been 
mistaken,  and  some  one  else  climbs  a  tree  to  verify  his 
judgocient,  or  to  correct  it.  But  if,  instead,  signs  begin  to 
appear  to  show  that  you  are  in  the  right  way,  your  faith 
in  your  guide  is  confirmed,  and  his  authority  is  practicaUy 
increased. 

What  gives  a  man  authority  as  a  guide,  teacher,  counsellor, 
is  not  our  belief  in  his  infallibility,  but  our  belief  in  his 
knowledge ;  if  we  believe  that  he  knows  something  we  do 
Dot  know,  he  becomes  thereby  an  authority  to  us.  If  he  has 
been  where  we  have  not  been,  and  seen  what  we  have  not 
seen,  he  is  an  authority.  A  man  who  has  just  come  from 
Europe  or  from  California,  who  has  been  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  battle,  who  has  studied  a  subject  which  others  have 
not  studied,  and  made  himself  familiar  with  it,  such  a  man  is 
an  authority  to  others.  Observe  men  listening  to  him.  All 
defer  to  him  while  he  is  speaking  on  this  subject.  He  may 
be  much  more  ignorant  than  they  arc  in  regard  to  other 
things,  but,  if  he  has  had  superior  opportunities  in  regard  to 
this  subject,  he  is  an  authority.  Yet  they  do  not  believe 
him  infallible ;  for  if,  in  the  course  of  his  conversation,  he 
says  anything  which  seems  contradictory,  incredible,  absurd, 
they  begin  to  withdraw  their  confidence,  and  may  withdraw 
it  wholly.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  what  he  says  is  deari 
10  • 
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consistent,  solid  with  information,  bis  authority  is  increased 
continually,  and  his  hearers  defer  to  him  more  and  more. 

Now,  the  authority  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
is  exactly  of  this  kind.  The  authority  of  inspiration  every- 
where is  of  this  kind.  An  inspired  man  is  one  who  is 
believed  to  have  been  where  we  have  not  been,  and  to  have 
seen  what  we  have  not  seen. 

In  Cooper's  novels  there  is  a  character  whom  he  calls 
Leatherstocking,  familiar  with  the  woods,  knowing  all  their 
signs,  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  bird,  beast,  and  Indian. 
He  guides  the  travellers  through  the  wilderness,  and,  by  his 
superior  knowledge,  saves  them  from  the  Indian  ambush  and 
the  pursuing  savage.  They  commit  themselves  implicitly  to 
his  guidance,  trust  their  lives  to  him.  Why?  Because  they 
confide  in  his  knowledge  of  woodcraft  and  in  his  fidelity.  As 
regards  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  forest,  he  is  an  author- 
ity ;  their  teacher  if  they  want  information,  their  guide  if 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  way,  their  saviour  in  imminent  peril 
from  savage  beasts  and  savage  men.  He  is  an  authority  to 
them,  a  perfect  authority ;  for  they  confide  in  him  entirely, 
without  a  shade  of  doubt.  But  no  one  thinks  him  infallible, 
Dor  supposes  it  necessary  to  believe  him  infallible,  in  order 
to  trust  him  entirely. 

Just  so  a  ship  on  a  lee  shore,  in  the  midst  of  a  driving 
storm,  throws  up  signal  rockets  or  fires  a  gun  for  a  pilot. 
A  white  sail  emerges  from  the  mist ;  it  is  the  pilot-boat.  A 
man  climbs  on  board,  and  the  capt&in  gives  to  him  the 
command  of  the  ship.  All  his  orders  are  obeyed  implicitly. 
The  ship,  laden  with  a  precious  cargo  and  hundreds  of  lives, 
is  confided  to  a  rough-looking  man  whom  no  one  ever  saw 
before,  who  is  to  guide  them  through  a  narrow  channel, 
where  to  vary  a  few  fathoms  to  the  right  or  lefl  will  be  utter 
destruction.  The  pilot  is  invested  with  absolute  authority  as 
regards  bringing  the  vessel  into  port. 

When  Columbus  came  back  from  his  first  voyage,  and 
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.  lepoited  the  discoverj  of  America,  was  he  not  an  authority  f 
Did  not  men  throng  around  him,  to  hear  of  what  he  had 

'  nen  and  done?  Tet  who  helieved  him  infallible.  He  who 
has  been  where  I  have  not  been,  and  seen  what  I  have  not 
seen,  is  an  authority  to  me.  If  I  believe  him  honest,  and 
no  impostor,  then  I  Icam  from  him,  and  depend  on  his 
testimony.  Now,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have 
been  where  we  have  not  been.  They  have  ascended  heights, 
and  sounded  depths  in  the  spiritual  world  unknown  to  us. 
So  they  are  authorities  to  us,  provided  we  have  enough  of 
their  spirit  in  us  to  enable  us  to  see  and  know  their  inspira- 
tion. For,  unless  I  have  some  musical  spirit  in  me,  I  cannot 
disoem  the  inspiration  of  Mozart ;  unless  I  have  some  math- 
ematical spirit  in  me,  I  cannot  discern  the  mathematical 
inspiration  of  Newton  and  Kepler.  So  the  natural  man 
(the  man  who  has  nothing  in  him  corresponding  to  the 
Christian  inspiration)  cannot  discern  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God ;  for  they  are  foolishness  to  him,  for  they  are  spirit- 
naHy  discerned  or  judged.  He  lives  in  external  things,  as 
babes  do.  The  authority  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Bible  is  that 
it  awakens  and  appeals  to  whatever  spiritual  element  exists 
ID  our  soul,  and  compels  it  to  feel  and  admit  its  truth. 

Jesus,  it  is  said,  in  giving  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
taoght  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  Scribes.  What 
was  his  authority,  then  ?  Not  official  authority,  for  he  was 
not  yet  known  to  be  the  Christ,  hardly  yet  known  to  be  a 
prophet.  Not  merely  the  authority  coming  from  an  imposing 
manner ;  not  an  authoritative  air,  or  tone,  or  manner,  cer- 
tainly.    That  was  precisely  the  tone  and  manner  which  the 

.  Scribes  did  have  in  their  teaching.     But  the  authority  is  in 

.  the  Sermon  itself.  Its  truths  are  so  wonderfully  distinct  and 
self-evident,  they  carry  conviction  with  them.  Jesus  sees  so 
plainly  all  that  he  says  —  there  is  no  hesitation,  no  obscurity^ 
no  perhapses  in  his  language.     He  is  like  one  describing 

.  wbiU  18  before  his  eyes,  what  he  knows  to  be  true  because  he 
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Bees  it  whik  he  is  saying  it.  It  is,  in  short,  the  aathoritf 
which  always  attends  knowledge.  He  who  knows  anything, 
and  can  speak  with  certainty,  carries  conviction  wiUi  him, 
thongh  we  do  not  suppose  him  to  be  infallible,  nor  is  it  thought 
necessary  to  believe  him  so,  in  order  to  give  to  him  this 
authority. 

By  such  examples,  we  see  that  in  earthly  matters  of  the 
very  highest  importance  we  ascribe  authority  without  sup- 
posing infallibility.  Now,  if  we  analyze  the  source  of  this 
authority,  we  shall  find  that  it  comes,  firsts  fh)m  the  testi- 
mony of  others,  and,  secondly,  from  our  own  experience. 
Leatherstocking  comes  recommended  to  the  travellers  as  a 
skilful  and  faithful  guide,  and  they  trust  him,  at  first,  on  the 
simple  ground  of  that  recommendation.  But  they  do  not 
trust  him  entirely  or  fully  on  that  ground.  They  watch  him 
while  they  trust  him,  —  perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  say,  they 
try  him,  than  that  they  trust  him.  But,  afler  they  have  tried 
him  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  and  find  him  always  skilful, 
always  faithful,  they  come  to  place  a  more  and  more  implicit 
trust  in  his  guidance;  he  becomes  more  and  more  an  au- 
thority. 

So  the  pilot  comes  at  first  recommended  only  by  his  office. 
His  office  implies  the  testimony  of  those  who  ought  to  know 
that  he  is  able  to  guide  the  vessel  into  the  harbor.  But  if, 
besides  this,  there  is  some  one  on  board  who  knows  his  ability 
and  fidelity  by  previous  experience,  and  says,  *'  We  are  all 
safe  now ;  this  is  the  famous  John  Smith  or  William  Brown, 
the  best  pilot  in  the  harbor,''  then  everybody  is  ready  to 
trust  him  more  entirely. 

Knowledge  and  fidelity,  nci  infallibility,  these  make  a  man 
an  authority  to  others  in  things  pertaining  to  this  life  — 
knowledge  and  fidelity,  evidenced  to  us,  first  by  the  testi- 
mony of  others,  and  secondly  by  our  own  experience.  Tes- 
timony leads  us  to  (ry  a  man  and  trust  him  partially,  trust 
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him,  but  watch  him.    Add  to  this  our  own  experience  of  hii 
knowledge  and  fidelity,  and  we  trust  him  wholly. 

There  are  two  worlds  of  knowledge  —  outward  and  in- 
ward. Knowledge  of  the  outward  world  comes  to  us 
through  the  senses,  by  observation ;  knowledge  of  the  in- 
ward world  comes  to  us  through  the  consciousness,  by 
insight  or  inspiration.  £very  man's  knowledge  has  come  to 
him  by  both  of  these  methods.  The  soul  has  a  perceptive 
power  with  which  it  can  look  either  way.  It  looks  outward 
through  the  senses,  and  perceives  an  external  world  ;  it  looks 
inward  through  the  consciousness,  and  perceives  an  internal 
world.  It  looks  outward,  and  perceives  forms,  hears  sounds, 
becomes  acquainted  with  external  nature.  It  looks  inward, 
and  becomes  acquainted  with  justice,  holiness,  love,  freedom, 
duty,  sin,  immortality,  the  infinite,  the  eternal,  Grod. 

But  just  as  it  depends  on  various  conditions  as  to  what 
a  man  shall  see  through  the  senses  in  time  and  space,  so 
it  depends  on  other  conditions  as  to  what  a  man  shall  see 
beyond  time  and  space  in  the  spiritual  world.  The  condi- 
tions in  the  first  instance  are,  good  perceptive  organs,  a 
genius  for  observation,  educated  powers  for  observation, 
knowledge  of  what  to  observe,  and  finally  opportunities  for 
observation,  or  being  able  to  go  where  the  things  are  which 
are  to  be  seen.  A  blind  man  standing  in  front  of  the  Par- 
thenoa  would  be  no  authority  to  us  as  to  its  architecture ; 
neither  would  the  most  sharp-sighted  person  who  should 
bi^ppen  to  be  in  America,  instead  of  Greece.  So  an  Indian, 
with  the  finest  perceptive  faculty,  and  standing  directly  in 
front  of  this  majestic  temple,  would  give  a  very  poor  account 
of  it,  from  want  of  previous  knowledge.  He,  only,  would  be 
an  authority  to  us  in  regard  to  such  a  building,  who  should 
combine  with  good  perceptive  organs,  and  some  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  an  opportunity  for  looking  at  it. 

When  we  speak  of  inspiration,  we  mean,  in  regard  to 
the  inward  world,  exactly  the  same  thing.     We  mean  that  a 
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man  has  his  spiritnal  organs  in  a  healthy  condition,  that  he 
has  some  knowledge  of  spiritual  things,  and  that  ho  has  been 
placed  bj  divine  Providence  where  he  is  able  to  see  them. 
Some  men  are  lifted  into  a  world  of  spiritual  perception, 
when  thej  see  things  not  seen  bj  other  men.  They  become 
prophets,  apostles,  lawgivers  to  the  human  race.  They  are 
invested  with  authority.  Men  believe  what  they  say,  and  do 
what  they  command,  and  put  their  souls  into  their  hands, 
just  as  they  trust  their  bodies  to  the  guide  of  the  pilot. 

These  are  the  inspired  men  —  the  men  to  whom  revelations 
have  been  made.  They  have  authority,  because  they  have 
been  where  we  have  not  been,  and  seen  what  we  have  not 
seen.  But  they  have  not  infallibility,  because,  as  the  apostle 
says,  they  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels.  This  divine 
knowledge  is  contained  in  a  finite,  and  therefore  fallible  mind. 
But  we  see  by  means  of  our  former  illustrations  that  to  grant 
their  fallibility  does  not  detract  at  all  from  their  authority. 

And  again,  their  authority  is  certified  to  us  exactly  as  in 
the  other  instances.  They  come  recommended  by  external 
testimony,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  testimony  we  confide 
in  them  and  try  them.  If  we  find  that  they  are  not  able  to 
teach  us,  they  cease  to  be  authorities  to  us.  But  if  we  find 
that  they  are  full  of  truth,  they  become  our  guides  and  teach- 
ers, and  their  authority  is  more  and  more  confirmed ;  that 
they  are  good  and  true  guides,  is  evidenced  by  their  being 
able  to  guide  us.  They  lead  us  into  deeper  depths  of  tru^ 
and  love.  They  become  the  teachers  of  their  race.  The 
centuries  which  pass  add  more  and  more  weight  to  their 
authority.  They  inspire  us,  therefore  they  are  themselves 
inspired.  It  is  no  more  necessary,  afler  this,  to  prove  their 
inspiration,  in  the  sense  which  I  have  given,  than  to  prove 
that  the  sun  shines. 

One  remarkable  illustration  of  this  process,  by  which  the 
test  of  Scripture,  as  inspired,  is  that  it  should  be  profitable  for 
doctrine,  reproof,  and  instruction,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Epistle 
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of  Barnabas.  Barnabas  introduced  Paul  to  the  apostles  at 
Jenisalem,  and  is  called,  in  the  book  of  Acts,  a  good  man,  and 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  An- 
tioeh  by  the  apostles ;  afterwards  was  specially  pointed  out 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  go  with  Paul  on  his  mission.  (Acts  13  : 
2.)  He  b  styled  a  prophet  in  this  place,  and  we  read  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  said,  ^^  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for 
the  work  wbereunto  I  have  called  them." 

During  this  mission  Barnabas  seems  to  have  been  the 
more  important  of  the  two,  for  at  Lystra  the  people  called 
kim  Jupiter,  and  Paul  Mercury.  Barnabas  and  Paul  ap- 
peared before  the  first  council  at  Jerusalem ;  and  the 
apostles,  in  their  letter,  say,  ^^  Our  beloved  Barnabas,  and  a 
man  that  has  hazarded  his  life  for  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus."  Now,  this  Barnabas,  called  an  apostle  in  the  book 
of  Acts,  companion  of  Paul,  sent  on  a  mission  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  commended  by  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  was  be- 
lieved by  the  early  Church  to  have  written  an  Epistle.  It  is 
quoted  as  his,  seven  times  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  the 
second  century,  three  times  by  Origen,  and  by  other  writers. 

Accordingly,  it  was  originally  included  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  for  nearly  four  hundred  years  made  a  part  of  it. 
The  oldest  manuscript  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  world, 
supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  fourth  century,  contains 
the  £4>istle  of  Barnabas ;  and  one  reason  for  believing  the 
manuscript  so  old,  is  that  it  does  contain  it.  This  manuscript 
was  found  by  the  celebrated  German  critic  Tischendorf,  in 
1859,  in  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine,  at  Mount  Sinai. 
Why,  then,  is  not  this  Epistle  of  Barnabas  printed  in  our 
New  Testament?  Whoever  reads  it  will  easily  see  the  rea- 
son. It  is  because  it  does  not  deserve  to  be  there ;  it  does 
not  have  the  marks  of  a  high  inspiration ;  it  is  made  up  in 
a  great  degree  of  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  of  im- 
itations of  St.  Paul,  and  of  allegories.  It  evidently  dropped 
out  of  the  Bible  by  its  own  weight.     It  had  every  opportu« 
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nity  offered  it  to  become  a  part  of  sacred  Scripture ;  bal 
being  tried  by  Paul's  test,  it  was  found  not  to  be  profitable  for 
doctrine,  reproof,  or  anything  else,  and  so  the  copyists  saved 
their  time,  labor,  and  vellum  by  leaving  it  out.  It  was  re- 
ceived on  testimony,  and  discarded  after  experience.  It  had 
authority  at  first,  because  of  its  supposed  author ;  it  lost  it 
afterwards,  by  means  of  its  empty  self. 

This,  then,  is  the  authority  of  the  writers  of  the  Bible.  It 
is  the  authority  of  inspired  men  —  men  who  have  been  into 
spiritual  regions  where  most  meu  have  uot  gone,  and  seen 
what  most  men  have  not  seen.  It  is  not  infallibility.  They 
are  capable  of  mistakes  and  error.  Their  being  in  the  Bible 
is  only  so  far  a  proof  that  they  are  inspired,  as  it  gives  the 
testimony  of  the  Church  that  it  has  found  the  proofs  of  in- 
spiration in  their  writings.  The  Cliristian  oommuuity  has 
followed  the  apostolic  direction,  and  tried  the  spirits  whether 
they  were  of  God  or  not,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  New  Testament  writers  have  the  marks  of  inspira- 
tion. For  you  will  observe  that  the  present  code  of  the  New 
Testament  was  gradually  formed,  and  that  not  by  the  votes 
of  councils  or  the  decisions  of  bishops,  but  by  the  feelings  of 
the  Christian  community.  An  inward  instinct,  and  no  exter- 
nal authority,  presided  over  the  collection  of  the  Scriptures, 
gradually  dropping  out  some  books  (like  Barnabas,  Hennas, 
and  the  Revelation  of  Peter),  and  taking  in  others. 

So  the  Christian  Church  says  to  us,  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, ^^  Here  is  a  book  concerning  which  we  testify  that  the 
writings  in  it  are  profitable  for  doctrine ;  that  its  writers 
have  superior  knowledge  in  regard  to  spiritual  things ;  that 
they  are  inspired  men,  who  have  been  taken  up  into  a  region 
where  most  men  have  never  gone,  and  seen  what  most  men 
have  never  seen,  and  therefore  know  more  than  most  of  us 
about  spiritual  truth." 

But  you  may  say,  ^'  If  inspiration  gives  knowledge^  and 
these  writers  are  inspired,  then  they  do  more  than  believe  or 
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tlnnk  -what  thej  saj  about  God,  duty,  and  immortality. 
Tbey  know  ;  and  if  they  hnow^  does  not  that  mean  that  they 
are  infallible?  No,  knowledge  is  not  infallibility.  It  is 
true  &at  inepiration  g^ives  knowledge,  while  speculation  only 
gires  opinion.  This  is  the  reason  why  inspired  men  speak 
with  authority,  and  philosophers  without  it.  But  knowledge, 
though  it  gives  authority,  does  not  give  infallibility. 

A  Frenchman  knows  the  French  language ;  still  he  may 
make  mistakes  in  speaking  it.  .  The  man  from  California 
knows  that  country,  but  he  may  be  mistaken  about  it.  Thus, 
if  these  writers  are  not  infallible,  they  may  make  mistakes ; 
and  if  so,  how  are  we  to  distinguish  between  their  tnith  and 
their  error?    This  is  a  fair  question :  let  us  try  to  answer  it. 

Let  ns  return  to  our  ibrmer  comparison  of  travellers  and 
their  gnide.  How  are  you  to  distinguish  between  your 
guide's  knowledge  and  his  errors  ? 

Probably,  whcn'your  guide  begins  to  be  uncertain  as  to 
the  way,  he  will  show  his  uncertainty  in  his  behavior.  He 
will  become  doubtful,  hesitating,  undecided ;  he  will,  by  and 
by,  supposing  him  honest,  begin  to  express  his  uncertainty, 
and  say,  *'  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  this  path." 

It  is  just  80  with  inspired  writers.  While  their  inspiration 
runs  in  a  full  tide,  they  speak  confidently ;  they  are  distinct 
in  their  statements. 

Again,  if  your  guide  begins  to  speak  of  things  outside  of 
his  province,  he  does  not  carry  much  authority.  If  Leather- 
etoeking  discusses  Shakespeare,  or  the  pilot  begins  to  talk 
about  politics,  his  opinions  carry  no  weight  except  what  is 
inherent  to  them. 

So  when  the  writers  of  the  Bible,  leaving  themes  of  reli- 
gion and  morals,  describe  natural  objects,  as  the  leviathan 
or  behemoth,  we  give  no  more  credit  to  their  descriptions 
than  we  should  to  those  of  any  other  writer  of  their  day. 

A  question  would  arise  here  whether  history  was  a  sub- 
ject of  inspiration  or  not ;  that  is,  whether  an  inspired  writer, 
11 
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when  he  comes  to  speak  of  historic  facts,  has  any  more  aa^,| 
thority  than  another.  There  may  be  some  way  by  which  } 
past  events  might  be  presented  by  inspiration  to  the  mind  oC;t: 
one  caught  up  by  the  spirit  into  another  world.  But  thei> 
writers  of  (he  Old  and  New  Testament  are  careless  about  ,i 
dates  and  numbers,  and  do  not  seem  to  be  made  accurate  by  j^ 
any  special  gifl.  I  should,  therefore,  incline  to  the  opinion  .. 
that  the  historic  books  of  the  Bible  have  no  authority  except  > 
that  of  their  reasonableness  and  conformity  to  what  we  t 
might  believe  on  other  grounds.  As  fragments  of  history, 
coming  from  so  remote  a  past,  they  are  invaluable,  when  we  > 
treat  them  as  simple,  honest  records  of  what  was  then  be-  ,: 
lieved  or  known.  . , 

Take,  for  instance,  the  story  of  the  deluge,  and  compare  it  t 
with  similar  stories  in  other  mythologies.  We  find  it  80i  / 
corroborated  by  these,  that  we  may  believe  that  there  is  a  , 
basis  of  reality  in  it.  ^ 

§  8.    The  Christian  Prepossession.  — It  is  a  great  thing  tQ..- 
read  a  book  with  expectation  instead  of  distrust.     Expecta*  \ 
tion  opens  the  mind  to  light,  and  makes  it  easy  to  see.     Dis-  | 
trust  closes  it.    If  I  have  read  Shakespeare  till  I  feel  sure  of  j 
his  poetic  inspiration,  then  I  read  with  expectation  all  he 
writes ;  I  am  looking  for  truth  and  beauty,  and  so  I  find  it. 
If  I  had  never  read  Shakespeare,  nor  heard  of  him,  and  Ham-.  .■ 
let  were  put  into  my  baud,  I  should  probably  be  displeased  , 
with  something  or  other,  and  throw  it  aside,  and  so  lose  the 
deepness  and  loveliness  of  that  wonderful  creation.     How  , 
much  we  find  in  the  words  of  Jesus  and  Paul,  because  we 
read   them  with   expectation  and  hope !    because  we  read 
them  always  looking  for  what  is  deep  and  high ! 

Nevertheless  many  persons  recommend  a  contrary  course*  ) 
They  say  that  we  ought  to  forget  all  that  has  been  told  us 
about  the  Book,  and  read  it  as  if  we  had  never  seen  it  before*  > 
But  this  method  is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable.     It  is  ; 
impossible  to  look  at  the  Bible  as  though  it  were  an  uii-  « 
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immn  book ;  impossible  to  forget  that  it  is  the  text  book  of 
QnBtianitj ;  regarded  as  sacred  by  millions  of  our  fellow- 
nm ;  the  source  of  spiritnal  and  moral  life  to  the  world  for 
the  last  fifteen  hundred  years ;  that  our  parents  and  friends 
hare  found  in  it  strength  for  duty,  comfort  in  trial,  hope  in 
the  hoar  of  death.  You  might  as  well  tell  the  child  who  be- 
gins to  study  geography  to  forget  that  he  lives  in  America, 
or  when  he  studies  the  history  of  the  United  States,  to  forget 
that  it  is  the  history  of  his  own  land.  Nor  would  it  be  de- 
sirable to  study  the  New  Testament  thus.  For  it  is  this 
grand  belief  concerning  it  which  makes  us  desire  to  study  it 
at  all.  Were  it  not  for  this  belief  it  might  be  occasionally 
read  by  a  student  in  the  interest  of  science,  but  never  by  the 
mass  of  the  community.  Faith  in  its  divine  origin  and  di« 
vine  parpose,  causes  it  to  be  read  in  families,  schools, 
churches,  to  be  used  as  a  manual  of  prayer  in  the  closet, 
and  to  grow  familiar  in  every  home.  The  Book  is  sur- 
roonded  by  a  traditional  halo  of  wonder,  reverence,  and 
hope,  and  thb  gives  us  motive  and  power  with  which  to 
read  it.  If  a  cold  criticism,  a  sceptical  spirit,  shall  ever 
soeeeed  in  causing  the  New  Testament  to  be  regarded  as  a 
common  book,  on  the  natural  plane  of  human  thought,  full 
of  errors  and  imperfections,  inspired  only  as  Plato  is  in« 
q;nred,  then  it  will  be  read  as  Plato  is  read,  that  is,  by  one 
man  in  a  million.  It  is  not  desirable  to  lose  the  reverence 
which  cnnses  us  to  expect  extraordinary  truth  and  good  in 
certain  books,  men,  and  institutions ;  for  so  we  lose  the  best 
motive  power  of  the  soul;  so  life  becomes  tame,  the  day 
empty,  and  events  unmeaning. 

It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  right  for  the  Church  to  surround 
Christ  and  Christianity  with  this  divine  aureola  of  reverence 
sod  wonder,  not  exaggerating  it,  but  neither  understating  it. 
For  this  wonder  and  reverence,  when  legitimate,  is  a  great 
tmrare  of  spiritnal  life,  animating  and  elevating,  which  the 
Chnrch  possesses  in  order  that  it  may  communicate  it.     It 
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is  oontinaally  proclaiming  its  good  news ;  constantlj  assertiiiff 
that  through  Christ  God  has  given  it  a  divine  peace ;  that  jbL 
Christ  there  is  a  marvellous  truth  and  beautj ;  and  that  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles,  which  contain  his  life  and  truth,  have  d 
strange  power  of  raising  us  above  ourselves,  and  bringing  u# 
into  communion  with  an  eternal  world.  When  this  is  said,' 
not  by  rote,  or  as  a  mere  form,  but  from  sincere  conviction, 
the  spirit  of  faith  creates  faith,  and  faith  is  the  great  motive 
which  leads  to  action. 

As  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  excite  our  interest  in 
the  Now  Testament,  by  declaring  its  own  love  and  respee^ 
for  it,  so  it  is  right  for  the  student  of  the  New  Testament 
to  give  a  certain  preliminary  weight  to  this  testimony  of  the 
Church  in  commencing  his  study.  This  is  what  we  call  th* 
Christian  prepossession.  And  it  regards  the  New  Testament 
exactly  as  when  a  friend  whose  judgment  we  respect  eap« 
nestly  recommends  to  us  some  book  which  he  has  read,  and 
which  has  done  him  good.  He  recommends  it  to  us  as  • 
good  book,  and  he  recommends  it  with  enthusiasm.  His 
enthusiasm  produces  in  us  a  desire  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  book,  and  a  certain  hope  that  we  shall  find  in  it 
what  our  friend  has  found.  This  hope  leads  on  towards  fm* 
ition,  and  is  one  of  its  conditions.  It  ought  not,  therefore^ 
to  be  relinquished ;  but  neither  should  it  lead  us  to  accept 
blindly  everything  which  we  are  told.  We  must  look  with" 
our  own  eyes,  think  with  our  own  mind,  feel  with  our  own 
heart. 

To  wish  to  come  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  without  pre- 
possession in  its  favor  is,  therefore,  a  foolish  wish ;  for, 
without  prepossession  in  its  favor,  we  should  have  little 
motive  for  studying  it  at  all.  It  is  our  faith  in  the  Bibki 
that  leads  us  to  read  it;  and  faith  here,  as  everywheret^ 
is  the  motive  power  which  reason  has  only  to  guide  and 
restrain.  Faith  is  the  brave  steed  which  carries  us  forward, 
full  of  fire  and  full  of  pride.     Reason  is  the  bridle  by  whidi 
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Le  is  g-iii<lr<l,  suj)]M»rto(],  and  rc.-traiiKMl.  TIktc  Is  a  story 
Ola  thief  ^o  skilful  that  he  could  steal  a  man's  horse  from 
under  him  without  his  knowing  it,  and  so  leave  him  holding 
tbe  bridle  Id  his  hand,  and  supposing  himself  to  be  still  on 
bnwback.  So  are  those  deceived  who  think  to  live  bj 
TBUon  without  faith.  The  motive  power  of  their  life  has 
bteQ  taken  away  from  them,  and  thej  do  not  know  it ;  thej 
iuppose  that  they  can  ride  with  a  bridle  and  saddle,  without 
ahorse. 

To  read  the  New  Testament  to  any  purpose,  we  must, 
therefore,  read  with  the  faith  that  there  is  some  great  good 
to  be  got  from  it.  But  what  is  the  true  foundation  of  this 
fiyth  ?  Is  it  legitimate,  or  is  it  an  illusion  ?  The  basis  of 
tiiis  faith  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Bible  has  done 
80  much,  and  is  doing  so  much,  for  the  world — a  fact  which 
cumot  be  stated  better  than  in  these  words  of  one  who  is  not 
eommoDly  supposed  to  have  too  high  a  reverence  for  the 
BiUe:  — 

**  This  collection  of  books  has  taken  such  a  hold  on  the 
world  as  no  other.  The  literature  of  Greece,  which  goes 
ip  like  incense  from  that  land  of  temples  and  heroic  deeds, 
has  not  half  the  influence  of  this  book  from  a  nation  alike 
despised  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  It  is  read  of  a  Sab- 
bath in  all  the  ten  thousand  pulpits  of  our  land.  In  all  the 
tnnplea  of  Christendom  is  its  voice  lifled  up  week  by  week. 
The  snn  never  sets  on  its  gleaming  page.  It  goes  equally  to 
the  cottage  of  the  plain  man  and  the  palace  of  the  king.  It 
is  woven  into  the  literature  of  the  scholar,  and  colors  the 
talk  of  the  street.  The  bark  of  the  merchant  cannot  sail 
Uie  sea  without  it,  no  ship  of  war  go  to  the  conflict  but  the 
Bible  is  there.  It  enters  men's  closets ;  mingles  in  all  the 
grisf  and  cheerfulness  of  life.  The  affianced  maiden  prays 
God  in  Scripture  for  strength  in  her  new  duties ;  men  are 
ied  by  Scripture.  The  Bible  attends  them  in  their  sick- 
I ;  when  the  fever  of  the  world  is  on  them.  The  aching 
11* 
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bead  finds  a  softer  pillow  when  the  Bible  lies  nndemeatfi. 
The  mariner,  escaping  from  shipwreck,  clutches  this  first  of 
his  treasures,  and  keeps  it  sacred  to  God.  It  goes  with  the 
pedler  in  his  crowded  pack ;  cheers  him  at  eventide,  when 
be  sits  down  dusty  and  fatigued  ;  brightens  the  freshness  of 
his  morning  face.  It  blesses  us  when  we  are  bom ;  gives 
names  to  half  Christendom  ;  rejoices  with  us ;  has  sympathy 
for  our  mourning ;  tempers  our  grief  to  finer  issues.  It  is 
the  better  part  of  our  sermons.  It  lifts  man  above  himself; 
our  best  of  uttered  prayers  are  in  its  storied  speech,  where- 
with our  fathers  and  the  patriarchs  prayed.  The  timid  man, 
about  awaking  from  this  dream  of  life,  looks  through  the 
glass  of  Scripture,  and  his  eye  grows  bright;  he  does  not 
fear  to  stand  alone,  to  tread  the  way  unknown  and  distant, 
to  take  the  death-angel  by  the  hand,  and  bid  farewell  to  wife, 
and  babes,  and  home.  Men  rest  on  this  their  dearest  hopes. 
It  tells  them  of  God,  and  of  his  blessed  Son ;  of  earthly 
duties  and  of  heavenly  rest.  Foolish  men  find  it  the  soarce 
of  Plato's  wisdom,  and  the  science  of  Newton,  and  the  art 
of  Raphael.  Men  who  believe  nothing  else  that  is  spiritial 
believe  the  Bible  all  through  ;  without  this  they  would  uot 
confess,  say  they,  even  that  there  was  a  God."  —  Theodore 
Parker^  Discourse  of  Religion. 

A  book  which  exercises  this  great  influence  over  onr 
fellow-men  ought  to  be  approached  with  reverence.  It  is 
for  the  same  reason  that  we  approach  with  faith  and  expec- 
tation the  writings  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  We  read 
them  expecting  to  find  in  them  great  truths,  and  this  expec- 
tation enables  us  to  find  them.  ^^  Seek  and  ye  shall  find  "  is 
the  law.  How  often  we  should  have  been  disappointed  and 
dissatisfied  with  such  books,  and  have  thrown  them  aside 
impatiently,  had  we  not  remembered  the  great  univenal 
testimony  to  their  surpassing  excellence! 

This  Christian  prepossession  is,  however,  only  a  general 
confidence  that  there  is  something  exceedingly  good  in  tiia 
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.'Ihw  Testament ;  that  it  is  a  book  coDtainiDg  in  some  way  a 
idmne  revelation,  in  some  way  or  other  inspired,  in  some 
>vaj  likely  to  be  a  great  help  and  comfort  to  our  spiritual 
.raatnre,  and  the  best  guide  we  can  have  for  this  life  and 
ilowards  the  next.  It  is  an  expectation  of  all  this,  an  cxpec- 
'tition  based  on  the  testimony  of  mankind.  So  far  it  is  a 
-leasonable  expectation.  So  far  it  is  right  and  just  to  enter- 
=  1aiQ  it.  It  is  the  natural  inheritance  to  which  we  were  bom, 
by  being  bom  Christians.  To  throw  it  away,  or  to  try  to 
throw  it  away,  would  be  as  though  one  should  try  to  throw 
.  away  the  habits  of  civilization  which  he  inherits  by  being 
■bom  in  a  civilized  community,  and  try  to  go  back  and  start 

■  as  a  savage.  It  is  neither  more  futile  nor  more  foolish  in 
Ike  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

Bot,  though   this  Christian   prepossession  is  a  perfectly 
'legitimate  one  with  which  to  begin,  it  is  not  a  legitimate 

•  cue  in  which  to  remain.      It  is  our  business,  by  the  free 
taction  of  onr  intellect,  to  change  this  general  and  vague 

*  expectation  into  a  distinct  opinion  of  one  kind  or  another, 
'^otestantism  allows  us  to  take  our  faith  in  the  Bible  from 

J  die  Church,  but  not  to  take  from  the  Church  our  opinions 
'  about  the  Bible.     Faith  may,  and  ought  to  be,  received,  but 
(pinions  are  to  be  formed.     An  opinion  or  belief  received 
'  from  another  man  is  his  opinion,  and  not  ours. 

With  regard  to  any  other  book  this  would  be  self-evident. 

■  For  example,  suppose  that  I  have  never  read  the  play  of 
Hamlet.  I  hear  it  universally  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
greatest  works  of  the  human  intellect.  That  naturally  and 
properly  creates  in  my  mind  the  expectation  of  finding  it  so. 
It  produces  the  general  belief  that  it  is  a  great  work  of 
genius.  But  suppose  that,  besides  this  general  expectation, 
I  riionld  also  accept  from  my  neighbors  their  particular 
opinions  concerning  the  play.     I  hear  them  say  that  it  is 

•'  Bore  philosophical,  but  less  dramatic,  than  Macbeth ;  that 
'■  te  diaracter  of  Hamlet  is  overcharged  with  intellect,  and 
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the  like.  If,  now,  I  adopt  and  repeat  these  opinions,  with* 
out  having  read  the  play,  it  is  evident  that  I  am  only  a  par- 
rot or  an  echo.  It  is  evident  that  they  are  not  my  opinions 
at  all,  and  that  they  indeed  interfere  with  my  having  any 
opinions.  Fifly  thousand  echoes  of  a  voice  leave  us  only 
one  voice  and  fifly  thousand  echoes. 

This  distinction  between  faith  and  opinion,  which  we  have 
already  spoken  of,  is  of  the  utmost  practical  importance. 
We  may  add  here  that,  for  want  of  it,  intellectual  people  try 
to  go  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  without  faith  in  the  Bible, 
and  religious  people  think  they  must  accept  all  their  opinions 
from  others,  and  take  them  in  ready  made.  It  is  not  abso- 
lutely essential  to  have  opinions ;  but  if  we  do  have  them, 
they  ought  to  be  our  own.  Faith  must  be  received,  opinions 
must  be  formed. 

All  persons,  therefore,  ought  to  form  opinions  for  them- 
selves about  the  New  Testament.  They  may  bring  to  the 
work  a  faith  in  the  New  Testament,  as  being  in  some  sense 
or  other  a  revelation,  as  being  written  in  some  way  or  other 
by  inspired  men,  as  being  somehow  or.  other  a  holy  book, 
the  legitimate  source  of  spiritual  life,  moral  goodness,  and 
inward  peace. 

§  9.  Conclusion.  —  If  the  views  given  in  this  chapter  are 
reasonable,  we  shall  conclude  that  Orthodoxy  is  right  in 
maintaining  the  supreme  excellence  and  value  of  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures,  but  wrong  in  claiming  for  them  infallible 
accuracy.  It  is  right  in  saying  that  they  are  written  by 
inspired  men,  but  wrong  in  considering  this  inspiration  a 
guarantee  against  all  possible  error  or  mistake.  It  is  right 
in  calling  the  Bible  '^  The  Holy  Scripture,"  but  wrong  in 
denying  to  the  scriptures  of  other  religions  some  divine  influx 
and  some  religious  life.  It  is  right  in  asking  that  the  Bible 
be  read  with  faith  and  expectation;  wrong  in  demanding 
for  it  unreasoning,  uncritical  submission.  Let  reverence  for 
ita  spirit  aad  critioism  of  its  letter  go  hand  in  hand ;  for 
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ivFerence  and  criticiflm,  faith  and  reason,  docilitj  to  great 
nasters  and  freedom  in  seeking  for  ourselves,  are  antagonist, 
indeed,  but  not  contradictory.  They  are  not  hostile,  but 
helpful,  though  acting  in  opposite  directions  —  like  the  oppo- 
Btion  of  the  thumb  and  fingers  in  the  human  hand,  which 
makes  of  it  such  a  wonderful  servant  of  the  thought.  They 
belong  to  the  group  of  sisterly  powers  which  the  Creator 
has  placed  in  the  human  soul  —  varied,  complex,  like  and 
BDlika* 

**  FmIm  non  omnflmt  wul, 
Heo  difcria  tamoi,  quails  deoet  esse  ■oromin.'* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ORTHODOX  IDEA  OF  SIW,  AS  DEPRAVITT  AND  AS  GUILT. 

§  1.  The  Question  stated.  —  We  now  approach  the  ortho- 
doxy of  Orthodoxy-— the  system  of  sin  and  redemption,  which 
constitutes  its  most  essential  character.  The  questions  hith- 
erto treated  — the  natural  and  supernatural,  miracles,  the 
Scriptures  —  belong  to  universal  religion.  On  these  points 
heretics  and  the  Orthodox  may  agree.  But  the  essence  of 
heresy,  in  the  eyes  of  an  Orthodox  man,  is  to  vary  from  the 
standards  of  belief  in  regard  to  sin  and  salvation. 

We  commence  with  the  subject  of  human  sinfulness ;  in 
other  words,  with  the  character  of  man  in  relation  to  Ortho- 
doxy. The  theology  of  the  East  asked,  "  AVhat  is  God?" 
and  entered  on  its  course  from  the  specially  theological  side. 
It  began  with  ontology,  and  proceeded  to  psychology.  In 
this,  Oriental  theology  followed  in  the  path  of  Oriental  phi- 
losophy. But  Occidental  theology,  originating  strictly  with 
Augustine,  followed  the  practical  and  experimental  method 
of  European  thought,  and,  instead  of  asking,  "  What  is 
God?"  asked,  instead,  "What  is  man?" 

We  begin,  therefore,  with  the  great  question,  "  What  is 
man?"  This  is  the  radical  question  in  practical,  experi- 
mental theology,  as  the  question,  "What  is  God?"  is  the 
radical  question  in  speculative  theology.  But  we  are  now 
concerned  in  the  theology  of  experience  and  of  life.  We 
are  seeking  for  human  wants.  Knowing  what  man  is,  we 
can  next  ask  what  he  needs. 

§  2.  The  fmi,r  MomenU  or  Characters  of  Evil.  The  FaOy 
Natural  Depravity ^  Total  Depravity y  Inability,  —  Orthodoxy 
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tbe  qoestion,  *'  What  is  man? "  by  saying,  ^^  Man  is 
a  sinner ; "  and  this  answer  has  these  four  moments :  — 

1.  Man  was  created  at  first  righteous  and  good. 

2.  Man  fell,  in  and  with  Adam,  and  became  a  sinner, 

3.  All  now  born  are  born  totally  corrupt  and  evil ;  — 

4.  And  are  utterly  disabled  to  all  good,  so  as  not  to  have 
the  power  of  repenting,  or  even  of  wishing  to  repent. 

These  four  ideas  are,  — 

First,  that  of  The  Fall,  or  Ikhebtted  £til. 

Second,  of  Natural  Depravitt. 

Third,  of  Total  Depravity. 

Foorth,  of  iNABiLrnr. 

These  points  are  fiiUy  stated  in  the  following  passage  from 
the  **  Assembly's  Confession  of  Faith,"  chap.  6  :  — 

^*  1.  Our  first  parents,  being  seduced  by  the  subtlety  and 
temptation  of  Satan,  sinned  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit. 
This  their  sin  Gk)d  was  pleased,  according  to  his  wise  and 
holy  counsel,  to  permit ;  having  purposed  to  order  it  to  his 
eiWD  glory. 

*^  2.  By  this  sin  they  fell  from  their  original  righteousness, 
and  communion  with  God ;  and  so  became  dead  in  sin,  and 
wholly  defiled  in  all  the  faculties  and  parts  of  soul  and  body. 

**'  3.  They  being  the  root  of  all  mankind,  the  guUt  of  this 
SID  was  DfPUTED,  and  the  same  death  tn  sin,  and  corrupted 
umlure^  conveyed,  to  all  their  posterity,  descending  from 
them  by  ordinary  generation. 

**  4.  From  this  original  corruption,  whereby  we  are  utter- 
ly indisposed,  disabled,  and  made  opposite  to  all  good,  and 
wholly  inclined  to  all  evil,  do  proceed  all  actual  transgres- 


*^  5.  This  cormpdon  of  nature  daring  this  life  doth  remain 
in  thoee  that  are  regenerated ;  and  although  it  be,  through 
Christ,  pardoned  and  mortified,  yet  both  itself  and  all  tha 
motions  thereof  are  truly  and  properly  sin. 

^  6.  Every  sin,  both  original  and  actual,  being  a  trans- 
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gression  of  the  righteoas  law  of  Grod,  and  contrarj  therennto, 
doth  in  its  own  nature  bring  guilt  npon  the  sinner,  whereby 
be  is  bound  over  to  the  wrath  of  Grod  and  cnrse  of  the  law, 
and  so  made  subject  to  death,  with  all  miseries,  spiritual, 
temporal,  and  eternal."* 

We  assume  the  "Assembly's  Catechism"  as  almost  the 
standard  of  Orthodoxy.  It  was  prepared  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  best  minds  in  England,  in  an  age  when  theologi- 
cal discussion  had  sharpened  all  wits  in  that  direction. 
Thoroughly  Galvinistic,  it  is  also  a  wonderfully  clear  and- 
precise  statement  of  Calvinism.  Framed  after  long  contro- 
versies, it  had  the  advantage  of  all  the  distinctions  which  are 
made  only  during  controversy.     It  is  a  fortress  made  defen- 

*  The  doctrine  of  the  Ronum  Catholics,  as  stated  bj  Moehler,  a  dlstingrnUhed 
Roman  Catholic,  is  as  follows :~ 

(« The  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Chnrch  on  orif^nal  sin  is  extremely  simple, 
and  may  be  redaced  to  the  followlnfjp  propositions:  Adam,  by  sin,  lost  hit 
original  Jnstioe  and  holiness,  drew  down  on  himself,  by  his  disobedience,  the  dia> 
pleasure  and  Jndgments  of  the  Almig^hty ,  incurred  the  penalty  of  death,  and  thas, 
in  all  his  parts,— in  his  body  as  well  as  soul,— became  strangely  deteriorated. 
Thus  his  sinful  condition  is  transmitted  to  all  his  posterity  as  descended  ttom 
him,  entailing  the  confiequenoe  that  man  is,  of  himself,  incapable  —  even  with 
the  aid  of  the  most  perfect  ethical  Iaw  offered  to  him  from  without  (not  except- 
ing even  the  one  in  the  Old  Covenant)  ~  to  act  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  God, 
or  in  any  other  way  to  be  Justified  before  him,  save  only  by  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

The  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  EngUnd  concerning  original  sin  and  tree  wiU 
Is  in  its  ninth  and  tenth  articles,  and  declares  that,—  . 

**  Original  sin  is  .  .  .  the  fkult  and  corruption  of  the  nature  of  erery  man, 
that  naturaUy  is  engendered  of  the  offspring  of  Adam ;  whereby  man  i»  very 
fkr  gone  from  original  righteousness,  and  Is,  of  his  own  nature,  inclined  to  cril, 
.  .  .  and  therefore  in  erery  person  bom  into  the  world  it  deserveth  6od*s  wrath 
and  damnation.    .    .    . 

**  The  condition  of  man  after  the  fUl  of  Adam  is  such  that  he  cannot  turn 
and  prepare  himself  by  his  own  natural  strength  and  good  works  to  fhith  and 
calling  upon  God.  Wherefore  we  have  no  power  to  do  good  works,  pleiwanl 
and  acceptable  to  God,  without  the  grace  of  God  by  Christ  preventing  us,  that 
we  may  have  a  good  will,  and  working  with  us  when  we  have  that  good  will." 

The  early  Fathers  took  different  views  of  the  origin  of  sin.  Tertnllian 
ascribed  it  to  human  impaiitnce.  "  Nunc  nt  compendio  dictum  sit,  omne  pecoa- 
tnm  impatlentls  adscribendum.*'  (Tertul.  De  Patien.  6. )  Origen  thinks  lorf • 
iiesf  the  cause  of  sin;  sin  is  a  negatton— nol  doing  right.  Justin  Martyr 
ascribes  the  origin  of  sin  to  Mentualiip,  Origen  (after  Philo)  conaidered  the 
Mory  of  the  fkll  as  an  aUegory,  and  a  type  of  what  takes  place  in  aU  men. 
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sihle  at  all  points,  because  it  has  been  attacked  so  often  that 
all  its  weak  places  have  been  seen  and  marked.  It  is  a 
masterpiece  of  statement. 

Now,  it  is  very  easy,  and  what  has  often  been  done,  to 
stand  on  the  outside  and  show  the  actual  error  and  logical 
absurdity  of  this  creed ;  to  show  that  men  are  not  by  nature 
totally  depraved,  and  that,  if  they  were,  this  would  not  be 
guilt ;  that,  if  they  have  no  power  to  repent,  they  are  not  to 
blame  for  not  repenting ;  and  that  God,  as  a  God  of  justice 
even  (to  say  nothing  of  mercy,  of  love,  of  a  heavenly  Father), 
cannot  condemn  and  punish  us  for  a  depraved  nature  inher- 
ited from  Adam. 

It  is  easy  to  say  all  this.  But  it  has  often  been  said ;  and 
with  what  result?  Unitarians  have  been,  by  such  arguments, 
confirmed  in  their  Unitarianiam ;  but  the  Orthodox  have  not^ 
by  such  arguments,  been  convinced  of  the  falsity  of  their 
creed.  Let  us  see,  theu,  if  we  cannot  find  some  truth  in  this 
system,  —  some  vital,  experimental  truth,  —  for  the  sake  of 
which  the  Orthodox  cling  to  these  immense  and  incredible 
inconsistencies.  Let  us  take  an  inside  view  of  Orthodoxy, 
and  see  why,  being  unreasonable,  it  yet  commends  itself  to 
so  many  minds  of  the  highest  order  of  reason. 

§  3.  Orthodox  and  Liberal  View  of  Man^  as  morally  dis» 
eased  or  otherwise.  — Let  us  begin  with  the  substance  of  Or- 
thodoxy (neglecting,  at  present,  its  form),  and  say,  in 
general,  that  it  regards  human  nature  as  being  in  an  abnor- 
mal or  diseased  condition.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  with 
man,  according  to  Calvinism,  is  to  cure  him.  Many  sys- 
tems, differing  from  each  other  in  name,  agree  in  this  —  that 
they  do  not  believe  in  any  such  diseased  condition  of  man. 
According  to  them,  he  is  not  to  be  cured,  but  to  be  educated. 
The  Church  is  not  a  hospital,  but  an  academy.  Man  needs, 
mainly,  instruction.  His  purposes,  in  the  main,  are  right ; 
hut  he  errs  as  to  what  he  has  to  do.  What  he  requires  ia 
precept  and  example. 
12 
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As  Orthodoxy  believes  man  to  be  diseased,  its  object  is 
twofold,  and  the  truths  which  it  employs  are  of  two  kiods. 
First,  it  seeks  to  convince  man  that  he  really  has  a  danger- 
ous  disease ;  and  theti  to  convince  him,  that,  by  using  the 
right  means,  he  can  be  cured.  It  tiierefore  constantly  dwells 
upon  two  classes  of  truths :  first,  those  which  reveal  man's 
sinfulness  and  his  ruined  condition ;  and,  secondly,  those 
which  reveal  the  plan  of  saving  him  from  this  conditiou  — 
a  plan  which  has  been  devised  by  the  Almighty,  and  which 
is  accomplished  in  Christianity.  Orthodoxy  dwells  upon  sin 
and  salvation :  these  are  its  two  pivotal  doctrines. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  the  systems  which  may  be  asso- 
ciated under  the  term  "  Liberal  Christianity "  regard  man, 
not  as  in  a  state  of  disease,  and  needing  mediciue,  but  as  in 
a  state  of  health,  needing  diet,  exercise,  and  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, in  order  that  he  may  grow  up  a  well-developed 
individual.  It  regards  sin,  not  as  a  radical  disease  with 
which  all  are  bom,  but  as  a  temporary  malady  to  which  all 
are  liable.  It  does  not,  therefore,  mainly  dwell  on  sin  and 
salvation,  but  on  duty  and  improvement.  Man's  nature  it 
regards,  not  as  radically  evil,  but  as  radically  good ;  and 
even  as  divine,  because  made  by  God. 

Here,  then,  in  the  doctrine  of  evil,  lies  the  essential  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  great  schools  of  thought  which  have 
divided  the  Church.  What  is  evil  ?  and  how  is  it  to  be  re- 
garded ?  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  radical  question  in  Chris- 
tian theology.  Is  evil  positive,  or  only  negative?  Is  it  a 
reality,  or  only  a  form?  What  is  it?  Whence  comes  it? 
Until  these  questions  are  exhaustively  discussed,  there  is  lit- 
tle hope  of  union  in  theology. 

§  4.  Sin  as  Disease,  —  We  regard  Orthodoxy  as  substan- 
tially right  in  its  views  of  sin  as  being  a  deep  and  radical  dis- 
ease. Our  Saviour  says,  ^'  I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous, 
but  sinners,  to  repentance."  '^The  Son  of  man  came  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  is  lost." 
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Bot  tbe  question  recurs,  Is  there  only  one  kind  of  sin,  — 
Bunelj,  Yoluntary  and  conscious  transgression  of  God's  law, 
originatiDg  with  the  individual  himself,  and  in  the  moment 
of  committing  it,  by  means  of  his  free  will,  which  is  its  only 
ttst?  or  is  there  sin  which  is  a  tendency  in  man^s  nature, 
something  permanent,  involuntary,  of  which  he  is  not  con- 
scioiis,  and  which  has  its  seat  not  merely  in  the  will,  but  iu 
the  desires  and  affections.  To  this  question  Liberal  Chris- 
tianity has  commonly  said,  ^'  No,"  and  Orthodoxy  has  said, 
•*Yea." 

And  on  this  point  I  concur  with  Orthodoxy.  Besides  the 
wta  which  consists  in  free  choice,  lyid  which  is  essentially 
transient,  there  is  also  the  sin  which  consists  in  wrong  de- 
sire,  and  which  is  essentially  permanent,  because  it  is  a  habit 
9f  the  mind.  K  it  were  not  so,  there  could  be  no  such  thing 
08  a  bad  character,  and  no  such  thing  as  a  vicious  habit. 

If  we  attempt  to  analyze  evil,  we  shall  find  that  it  may  bo 
eonveniently  distributed  into  these  divisions :  -— 

1.  FmrsiCAL  £vil. 
(a.)   Pain. 
(6.)   Weakness, 
(c)    Physical  disease. 

2.  Intellectual  or  Mental  Evil. 

(a.)   Ignorance. 

(6.)    Error,  or  mistake. 

(c)    Sophism,  or  falsehood. 

3.  Moral  Eyil.    Disobedience  to  the  Moral  Law. 

(a.)  Ignorant  and  accidental,  or  transgression. 

(6.)  Habitual  disobedience,  or  vice. 

(c)  Wilful  Tiolation  of  human  law ;  crime. 

(d.)  Diseased  moral  state,  as  selfishness,  bad  temper,  6dq. 
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4.   Spiritual  Evil. 

(a.)   Wilful  alienation  from  God,  or  perverse  choice. 
(5.)    Spiritual  inability. 

Now,  we  see  that  in  all  these  divisions  of  evil,  —  phjai- 
cal,  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual, — it  is  found  in  the 
two  forms  of  active  and  passive  evil.  In  the  latter  form  it 
is  disease,  and  independent  of  the  will. 

Returning,  then,  to  the  Orthodox  view  of  evil,  which  it  is 
our  business  to  examine,  we  find  already  that  it  has  the  ad« 
vantage  of  the  Liberal  theology  in  recognizing  this  passive 
side  of  evil,  which  we  ipay  call  disease.  It  is  true  that  Or- 
thodoxy has  not  yet  succeeded  in  coming  to  any  clearness  on 
this  question,  and  has  not  yet  any  firm,  intellectual  hold  of 
the  main  points  of  its  argument.  Examples  of  this  confu- 
sion are  quite  common.  Not  to  go  back  to  the  Calvinistic 
and  Arminiau  controversies,  which  were  but  a  revival  of  the 
Augustinian  and  Pelagian  dispute ;  not  to  recur  even  to  the 
Hopkinsian  and  Edwardian  discussions,  —  we  have  only  to 
refer  to  the  differences  between  new  and  old  school  theology 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  ;  to  tlie  trial  of  Dr.  Beecher ;  to 
the  book  of  his  son  Edward ;  to  the  divergence  of  Andover 
from  New  Haven,  and  Princeton  from  Andover.  Unsettled, 
because  superficial,  views  of  evil  are  at  the  roots  of  all  these 
controversies. 

§  5.  Doctrine  of  the  Fall  in  Adam^  and  Natural  Deprav' 
ity.  Their  TnUh  and  Error,  —  The  first  point  of  the  doc- 
trine of  evil  regards  the  Fall,  including  the  doctrine  of 
depravity. 

Modern  French  philosophers  have  dwelt  much  on  what 
they  call  the  solidarity  of  the  human  race.  By  this  they 
mean  that  two  individuals  are  not  independent  of  each  other, 
like  two  trees  standing  side  by  side,  but  like  two  buds  on  the 
same  tree  or  bough.  There  is  a  common  life-sap  flowing 
through  them  alL     Let  the  life  of  the  tree  be  attacked  any- 
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where,  —  in  its  roots,  its  trunk,  its  limbs,  —  and  all  these 
mdiYidnal  bads  feel  it.  Yet  each  bud  has  also  a  life  of  its 
own,  and  develops  its  own  stalk,  leaves,  blossom,  fruit.  It 
can  be  taken  from  its  own  tree,  and  put  into  another  tree,  and 
grow.  So  it  is  with  separate  men  grafted  into  the  great  tree 
of  mankind.  No  one  lives  to  himself,  nor  dies  to  himself. 
If  one  suffers,  all  suffer.  The  life  of  mankind,  becoming 
diseased,  pours  disease  into  all  individual  men. 

Now,  is  there  not  something  in  this  doctrine  to  which  our 
inadocts  assent?  Do  not  we  feel  it  true  that  we  inherit  not 
our  own  life  merely,  but  that  of  our  race  ?  and  is  not  this  the 
enential  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  ? 

It  is  true  that  we  fell  in  Adam.  It  is  also  true  that  we 
feU  in  every  act  of  sin,  in  every  weakness  and  folly,  of  any 
subsequent  child  of  Adam.  We  are  all  drawn  downward  by 
every  sin ;  we  are  lifted  upward,  too,  by  every  act  of  heroic 
nrtiie,  not  by  example  only,  but  also  by  that  mysterious  in- 
inenee,  that  subtile  contagion,  finer  than  anything  visible, 
ponderable,  or  tangible,  —  that  effluence  from  eye,  voice, 
tone,  manner,  which,  according  to  the  character  which  is 
behind,  communicates  an  impulse  of  faith  and  courage,  or  an 
impulse  of  cowardice  and  untruth  ;  which  may  be  transmit- 
ted onward,  forward,  on  every  side,  like  the  widening  circles 
in  a  disturbed  lake,  —  circles  which  meet  and  cross  each 
other  without  disturbance,  and  whose  influence  may  be 
strictly  illimitable  and  infinite. 

No  doubt,  sin  began  with  the  historical  Adam  —  the  first 
man  who  lived.  '^  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world, 
sod  death  by  sin."  Bul^ still  more  true  is  it  that  we  fell  in 
the  typical  Adam  —  Adam  who  stands  for  innocent,  ignorant 
human  nature  before  temptation ;  truest  of  all,  that  we  faJl 
in  Adam,  because  we  are,  each  of  us,  at  first  an  Adam. 

We  are  all  in  the  garden ;  we  are  at  first  placed  in  para- 
dise ;  and  each  has  in  himself  all  the  four  dramcUia  personm 
-^Adam,  £ve,  the  Serpent,  and  the  Voice  of  God.  Adam 
12* 
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is  the  will,  the  power  of  choice,  the  mascuUue  elemeot,  in 
man  ;  Eve  is  the  affeetioo,  the  desire,  the  feminiae  elementt 
in  man ;  the  Voice  of  God  is  the  higher  reason  in  tho  soul, 
through  which  infinite  truth  commands,  —  i.  e.,  the  higher 
law ;  and  the  Serpent,  the  lower  reason  in  the  soul,  the  cun- 
ning element,  the  sophistical  understanding,  which  can  put 
evil  for  good,  and  good  for  evil.  The  garden  is  our  early 
innocence,  where  there  is  no  struggle,  no  remorse,  no  anxi- 
ety ;  where  goodness  is  not  labor,  but  impulse.  But,  when 
we  go  out  of  the  garden,  we  enter  a  life  of  trial,  till  we  reach 
the  higher  paradise,  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  then  joy 
and  duty  become  one  again.     Then  — 

**  Lore  is  an  unerring  light, 
And  J07  Its  own  Becuritj.'* 

From  paradise,  through  the  world,  to  heaven ;  from  Egypt^ 
through  the  wilderness,  to  Canaan ;  from  innocence,  through 
temptation,  sin,  repentance,  faith,  to  regeneration, — such  is 
the  progress  of  man. 

To  roe,  the  belief  that  I  fell  in  Adam  is  not  an  opinion 
fraught  only  with  sadness.  This  tide  of  life  which  comes 
pouring  through  me  comes  from  ten  thousand  ancestors* 
All  their  sorrows  and  joys,  temptations  and  struggles,  sins 
and  virtues,  have  helped  to  make  it  what  it  is.  I  am  s 
member  of  a  great  body.  I  am  williqg  to  bo  so  —  to  bear 
the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  my  race. 

It  is  true  that  I  find  evil  tendencies  in  me,  which  I  did  not 
cause ;  but  I  know,  that,  for  whatever  part  I  am  not  the 
cause,  I  am  not  accountable.  For  this  part  of  my  life  I  do 
not  dread  the  wrath,  but  rather  claim  the  pity,  of  my  God. 
My  nature  I  find  to  be  diseased  —  not  well ;  needing  cure^ 
and  not  merely  food  and  exercise.  I  can,  therefore,  the 
more  easily  believe  that  God  has  sent  me  a  physician,  and 
that  I  shall  be  cured  by  him.  I  can  believe  in  a  future 
emancipation  from  these  tendencies  to  vanity,  sensoalityi 
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iidoleiice,  anger,  wilfulness,  impatience,  obstinacy  —  tenden- 
cies which  are,  in  me,  not  crime,  but  disease ;  and  I  can  see 
how  to  aaj  with  Paul,  *^  Now,  then,  it  is  no  more  /  that  do 

it,  but  SIN  THAT  DWELLETH  IK  ME." 

If,  now,  we  retnm  to  the  consideration  of  the  Orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  fall,  as  set  forth  by  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bfy,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  half  true  and  half  false.  It  states 
trmly  (chap.  6,  §  1)  that  our  first  parents  sinned,  and  also 
(f  2)  that  by  this  sin  they  fell  from  their  original  righteous* 
ness;  for  this  only  means  that  the  first  conscious  act  of 
disobedience  by  man  produced  alienation  from  God,  and 
degeneracy  of  nature.  This  was  no  arbitrary  punishment, 
hot  the  natural  consequence.  The  creed  also  says  truly 
(S  3)  that  this  corrupted  nature  was  conveyed  to  all  their 
poeterity  ;  for  this  only  means,  that,  by  the  laws  of  descent, 
good  and  evil  qualities  are  transmitted ;  which  all  wise  ob* 
nrrers  of  human  nature  knew  to  be  the  fact.  It  is  also  true 
(S  5)  that  this  corrupt  nature  does  remain  (to  some  extent 
at  least),  even  in  the  regenerate,  in  this  life. 

So  &r,  so  true.  Sin,  as  disease,  began  with  the  first 
■an,  ID  his  first  sin,  and  has  been  transmitted,  by  physical, 
moniL,  and  spiritual  influences,  from  him  to  us  all. 

But  now  we  find  complicated  with  these  truths  other  state* 
neots,  which  we  must  need  regard  as  falsehoods.  Tried 
either  by  reason  or  Scripture,  they  are  palpably  untrue,  and 
are  very  dangerous  errors. 

The  first  error  of  Orthodoxy  is  in  declaring  transmitted  or 
iaherited  evil  to  be  total.  It  declares  that  our  first  parents 
^were  wholly  defiled  in  all  faculties  and  parts  of  soul  and 
body,*'  and  that  we^  in  consequence,  ^^  are  utterly  indisposed, 
diaabled,  and  made  opposite  to  all  good,  and  wholly  inclined 
ts  all  eviL"  This  statement  is  indefensible.  But  we  shall 
eoDsider  this  in  another  section  on  ^^  Total  Depravity,"  and 
Miy  allude  to  it  now  in  passing. 

Another  error,  however,  and  a  very  important  one,  is  to 
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.; 
attribute  the  guilt  of  Adam  and  Eve  to  their  descendaota. 
This  IB  the  famous  doctrine  ^f  imputatiofij  which  is  now 
rejected  by  all  the  leading  schools  of  modem  Orthodoxy* 
That  we  can  be  guilty  of  Adam's  sin,  either  by  imputation 
or  in  any  other  way,  seems  too  absard  and  immoral  a  state- 
ment to  be  now  received. 

But  though  many  intelligent  Orthodox  teachers  and  be- 
lievers do  now  reject  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  they 
admit  what  is  just  as  false  and  just  as  immoral  a  doc- 
trine. They  make  us  guilty  for  that  part  of  sin  which  is 
depravity^  as  well  as  for  that  which  is  wil/ul. 

Whatever,  either  of  moral  good  or  moral  evil,  proceeda 
from  our  nature,  and  not  from  our  will,  has  no  character  of 
merit  or  demerit.  The  reason  is  evident,  and  is  stated  by 
the  apostle  Paul.  We  are  only  guilty  for  what  we  do  our- 
selves ;  we  are  only  meritorious  for  what  we  do  ourselves  t. 
but  what  our  nature  does,  we  do  not  do.  ^'  Now,  then,  it  is 
no  more  /  that  do  it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me." 

Professor  Shedd,  late  of  Andover,  some  years  ago  published 
a  very  able  essay  in  the  ^^  Christian  Review,"  the  title  of . 
which  was,  "  Sin  a  Nature,  and  that  Nature  Guilt."  This 
title  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  essay.  A  man  could  not 
utter  a  more  palpable  contradiction,  if  he  said,  ^^  The  san 
solid,  and  that  solid  fluid,"  or,  ^^  The  earth  black,  and  that, 
black  white."  *  / 

There  arc  two  kinds  of  moral  good  and  two  kinds  of  moral 
evil,  which  are  essentially  different.  The  two  kinds  of  moral 
good  may  be  named  moral  virtue  and  moral  beauty ;  the  two 
kinds  of  moral  evil  may  be  named  guHt  and  depravity. 
Now,  so  far  as  goodness  proceeds  from  a  beautiful  nature^, 
it  is  not  virtuous,  and  so  far  as  sin  proceeds  from  a  depraved 
nature,  it  is  not  guilty.  We  can  conceive  of  an  angelio. 
nature  with  no  capacity  of  virtue,  because  incapable  of  guilU 

*  See,  in  the  Appendix,  an  examination  of  Profeaaor  Shedd'a  article. 
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We  can  also  conceive  of  a  nature  so  depraved  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  gailt,  because  incapable  of  virtue.   ' 

§6.  Examination  of  Borr^ins,  5:12-21.  —  The  famous 
passage  in  Paul  (Rom.  5  :  12-21),  which  is  the  direct  scrip- 
toral  foundation  claimed  for  the  doctrine  of  Adam's  fall  pro- 
ducing gnilt  in  his  posterity,  is  in  reality  a  support  of  our 
view.  The  only  other  passage  (1  Cor.  15  :  22)  where  Adam 
13  referred  to,  declares  that  we  all  die  in  him,  out  by  no 
means  asserts  that  we  sin  in  him. 

The  passage  referred  to  runs  thus  (Rom.  5  :  12-18)  :  — 

Verse  12  :  "  As  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world," — 

(Paul  here  refers  to  the  fact  that  sin  began  with  the  first 
man.) 

**  And  death  by  sin  ; " — 

(By  means  of  the  sin  of  one  man,  death  entered.) 

"And  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have 
nnned." 

(Bather  "death  came  upon  all  men,  because  all  have 
BiDned."  The  Vulgate  has  here  in  quo^  "  in  whom  ; "  that 
18,  ro  Adam.  So  Augustine.  But  even  those  who,  like  01s- 
hansen,  contend  for  Augustine's  views,  admit  that  i(p'  c5  here 
is  a  conjunction,  equivalent  to  because,  and  not  a  relative.) 

The  next  five  verses  (13,  14,  15,  16,  17)  constitute  a 
parenthesis,  and  refer .  to  an  objection  which  is  not  stated. 
Some  one  might  say,  "  How  could  all  sin,  from  Adam  to 
Moses,  when  there  was  no  law  till  Moses?  and  you,  Paul, 
have  said  (Rom.  4 :  15),  that  "  where  there  is  no  law  there 
is  no  transgression." 

Paul  replies  that  "  sin  is  not  imputed  without  law ; "  that 
is,  as  I  think  evident,  it  is  not  regarded  as  guUt.  A  man 
who  sins  ignorantly  is  not  guilty ;  but  he  suffers  the  conse- 
qaeoces  of  his  sin,  which  are  depravity  of  his  nature,  or 
moral  death.  *'  Sin  is  not  imputed,"  says  Paul ;  "  but  death 
reigns.'*  Those  who  do  not  siu  ^^  after  the  similitude  of 
Adam's  transgression,"  —  that  is,  who  do  not  violate  a  posi- 
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live  command,  —  nevertheless  are  depraved  morally,  anfl 
are  dead  spiritaally.  The  Hottentots  and  Fejee  Islanders 
violate  no  positive  law  given  t^m  by  God,  and  consequently 
are  not  guilty  of  that ;  but  because  they  violate  (even  igno- 
rantly)  the  laws  of  their  moral  nature,  they  are  depraved 
morally. 

We  see,  then,  that  Paul  distinctly  recognizes  the  distinc- 
tion madeVbove  between  9%n  as  guUt  and  sin  as  depravity. 

He  distinguishes  between  sin  as  sinfulness,  or  unconscious 
transgression  (4  <i/«a^r/u),  and  sin  as  conscious  transgression 
of  a  known  command  (^na(}^6aaig). 

The  consequence  of  the  first  is  death,  or  moral  and  spix^ 
itual  depravity ;  the  consequence  of  the  second  is  condemna- 
tion, or  a  sense  of  guilt. 

Sinfulness,  bringing  with  it  depravity  (the  general  de- 
moralization of  human  nature),  began  with  Adam.  All 
became  involved  in  sinfulness,  and  consequently  all  partook 
of  the  depravity  which  belongs  to  it  as  its  wages. 

It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  it  is  not  the  pnrpoM 
of  Paul  to  teach  anything  about  Adam.  His  intention  is  to 
teach  something  about  Christ.  He  refers  to  Adam's  casQ  aa 
something  they  all  are  acquainted  with ;  he  compares  Christ'f 
case  with  it  both  by  contrast  and  resemblance.  But  his  ob- 
ject is  not  to  instruct  us  about  Adam,  but  about  Christ.  £b 
uses  Adam  as  an  example  to  enforce  his  doctrine  aboQl 
Christ.  Through  Christ,  goodness  and  happiness  were  to 
come  into  the  world.  He  illustrated  this  fact,  and  made  il 
appear  probable,  by  the  fact  which  they  already  knew  — 
that  through  Adam  sin  and  death  had  entered  the  world. 
If  it  seemed  strange,  in  an  age  in  which  men  were  so  dis- 
united, that  one  man  should  be  the  medium  of  communicat- 
ing goodness  to  the  whole  human  race,  they  might  remembar 
that  Adam  also  had  been  the  medium  of  introducing  tin  to 
the  whole  human  race.  If  the  Jews  wondered  that  Chriit 
should  bring  salvation  to  those  who  were  not  under  the  Um^ 
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A07  miglit  remember  that  Adam  had  brought  death  to  those 
BOi  nnder  the  law,  and  who  did  not  sin  as  he  did.  If  they 
doubted  how  Christ's  goodness  could  help  to  make  men 
ri^teous,  thej  might  remember  that  in  some  way  Adam's 
tranffgression  had  helped  to  make  men  sinners.  Yet,  after 
all,  the  main  fact  which  he  slates  is  in  the  twelfth  verse, 
diapter  five  —  '^  that  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world, 
and  death  by  sin."  This  amounts  to  saying  tliat  sin  began 
with  Adam.  Then  he  adds,  in  the  same  verse,  ^'  that  death 
Ims  passed  upon  all  men,  becatiae  all  have  sinned"  He  there- 
fore distinctly  declares  that  every  man  is  punished  for  his 
awn  sin,  and  not  for  the  sin  of  Adam. 

In  tbe  other  passage  (1  Cor.  15 :  22),  Paul  says,  ^^  As  in 
Adam  all  die,  even  so,  in  Christ,  shall  all  be  made  alive."  He 
does  not  say  here,  either  that  ^^  all  sinned  in  Adam,"  or  that 
^^all  fell  in  Adam,"  or  that  ^^  all  died  in  Adam."  It  is  the 
fresent  tense,  ^^  all  die  in  Adam." 

What  he  means  by  this,  he  explains  himself  afterwards. 
He  ielli»  us  that  as  *•*•  souls  "  descended  from  Adam,  we  are 
iiable  to  death ;  as  spirits  quickened  by  Christ,  we  are  filled 
with  spiritual  and  immortal  life. 

In  the  forty-fourth  verse  he  gives  the  explanation.  The 
iiody  ^*'  is  80um  a  natural  body  "  {adtfiu  iftvx^^ov)  — literally  a 
asol-body,  a  body  vitalized  by  the  soul.  ^^  It  is  raised  a  spirit- 
*  ttl  body"  —  literally  spirit-body  {ad^a  nvBvfiunxbt')^  a  body 
fitaiized  by  the  spirit.  ^^  There  is  a  soul-body,  and  there  is 
a  spirit-body."  ^^  And  so  it  is  written.  The  first  man,  Adam, 
was  made  a  living  soul "  (which  is  a  quotation  from  Genesis 
2:7  —  ^^and  man  became  a  living  soul),"  ^^but  the  last 
Adam/'  says  Paul  (meaning  Christ),  '^  became  a  life-making 
ipirii."  But,  continues  Paul,  the  soul-man  (psychical  man) 
fiunes  first ;  the  spiritual-man  afterwards,  according  to  a 
regular  arder.  ^'  The  first  man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  the 
Sioood  is  the  Lord  from  heaven."  And  then  he  adds, — and 
dns  is  the  ii»j  to  tiie  whole  passage,  —  ^^Amwc  hav€  borne  th$ 
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image  of  the  earthy^  we  shall  also  bear  the  imago  of  ih$^ 
heavenly"  The  doctrine,  then,  is  plainly  this :  that  we  have 
two  natures  —  a  soul-nature,  which  we  derive  from  Adam, 
and  share  with  all  mankind,  which  nature  is  liable  to  weak- 
ness, sin,  and  death ;  and  a  spirit-nature,  which  we  derive 
from  God,  which  Christ  comes  to  quicken  and  vitalize,  and 
the  life  of  which  constitutes  our  true  immortality. 

The  apostle  Paul,  therefore,  does  not  by  any  means  teach 
Calvinism.  The  Catechism  says  that  ^^  our  first  parents 
being  the  root  of  all  mankind,  the  guilt  of  their  sin  was  im- 
puted to  all  their  posterity."  But  Paul  says,  ^^So  death 
passed  upon  all  men,  because  all  have  sinned."  The  Cat»> 
chism  says  that  ^'  this  same  death  in  sin,  and  corrupted 
nature,  being  conveyed  to  their  posterity,  makes  us  utterly 
indisposed  and  opposite  to  all  good,"  and  that  ^^  from  thia 
original  corruption  do  proceed  all  actual  transgressions." 

But  if  this  is  so,  there  has  been  no  such  thing  in  the 
world  as  guilt  since  Adam  fell.  If  all  actual  transgressions 
proceed  from  original  corruption,  and  original  corruptioa 
comes  from  the  first  transgression  of  Adam,  it  logically  fol-^ 
lows  that  there  has  been  but  one  sin  committed  in  the  world 
since  it  was  made,  namely,  the  sin  of  Adam.  All  other  sins 
have  been  pure  misfortunes ;  his  alone  was  guilt.  His  trans- 
gression alone  came  from  a  free  choice  ;  all  others  have  come 
from  an  involuntary  necessity  of  nature. 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain  from  reason  and  Scripture 
than  this  —  that  transgressions  which  come  from  a  corrupt 
nature  are  just  so  far  done  in  us,  and  not  done  by  us.  This 
the  apostle  distinctly  affirms  when  he  says  (7: 17),  '^Now, 
then,  it  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in 
me."  No  man  is  responsible  for  disease,  when  he  has  not 
brought  that  disease  on  himself,  but  inherited  it  from  his 
ancestors.  The  disease  may  make  him  very  odious,  very 
disagreeable,  but  cannot  make  him  blamable.  Therefore,  • 
when  Calvin  says  that  hereditary  depravity  ^'renders  us  ■ 
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obnoxious  to  the  divine  wrath,"  he  utters  an  absurdity.  This 
eonfiision  of  ideas  runs  through  all  Orthodox  statements  on 
tiie  subject,  and  the  only  cure  is,  that  we  should  learn  how 
to  make  this  distinction  between  natural  evil  and  moral  evil, 
or  the  evil  which  proceeds  from  a  corrupt  nature  and  the 
evO  which  comes  from  a  free  will. 

If  we  were  to  sum  up  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle  Paul  on 
this  subject,  it  would  be  thus  :  — 

1.  The  first  man,  Adam,  consisted,  as  we  all  consist,  of 
ntare  and  will.  His  nature  consisted  of  innocent  tendencies 
and  appetites.  None  were  excessive  ;  all  were  well  balanced. 
His  nature  inclined  him  no  more  to  evil  than  to  good,  but 
each  faculty  was  in  proper  poise.  The  first  sin,  therefore, 
could  not  have  been  a  gross  one ;  it  was  a  simple  transgres- 
sicm ;  but  its  effect  was  to  introduce  what  the  apostle  calls 
death  ;  that  is,  a  diseased  or  corrupt  nature.  The  process  is 
tins:  With  the  first  conscious  and  free  transgression  there 
arises  a  sense  of  guilt.  This  sense  of  guilt  leads  the  soul 
•way  from  God.  Adam  and  Eve  hide  in  the  garden.  Every 
«et  of  sin  tends  to  create  a  habit,  and  so  destroys  the  moral 
equipoise.  There  hence  arises  a  tendency  towards  evil,  and 
frmi  good ;  and  this  is  called  death,  because  it  takes  us  away 
from  God,  who  is  the  source  of  life. 

t,  A  tendency  towards  evil  is  thus  introduced  into  the  world 
bj  the  transgression  of  the  first  man.  His  descendants  are 
DOW  bom  with  a  nature  which  is  not  in  equipoise,  but  which 
Isms  more  towards  evil  than  towards  good.  Their  will 
remains  free  as  before ;  but  they  cannot  perform  the  same 
amount  of  good  as  before.  These  corrupt  tendencies  tempt 
to  greater  sin  than  the  pure  tendencies  did,  and,  whenever 
yielded  to,  bring  a  greater  amount  of  moral  evil  into  the 
nee. 

8.  Things,  therefore,  are  thus  growing  worse  continually ; 
for  every  new  act  of  sin  makes  it  easier  to  sin  again.  And 
tfaas  tendency  to  death,  or  estrangement  from  God,  most  go 
18 
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OQ  incrcasiDg,  uuless  some  antagonist  principle  can  be  com« 
municated  to  the  race.  This  is  actually  done  by  Jesus  Christ. 
The  principle  of  life  which  Christ  introduces  consists  in  rec- 
onciliation to  God.  Sin  separates  us  from  God,  and  there- 
fore tends  to  death.  Christ  reconciles  us  to  God,  and  so  gives 
life.  The  way  in  which  Christ  reconciles  us  to  God  is  by 
manifesting  God's  pardoning  and  saving  love  to  the  sinful 
soul.  In  his  own  life,  but  especially  by  his  death,  he  com- 
municates this  pardoning  love,  and  so  produces  the  atone- 
ment. This  is  the  central,  Pauline  view  of  the  relation  of 
Adam  and  Christ  to  the  race.  Adam  introduces  death  into 
the  world  :  Christ  introduces  life.  He  does  not  speak  at  all 
of  imputation^  or  transfer  of  guilt ;  but  he  speaks  of  an  actual 
communication  of  death  and  life.  Adam  and  Christ  both 
stand  in  actual,  and  not  merely  ideal,  connection  with  the 
whole  race  of  man.  Adam  is  a  living  soul ;  Christ,  a  life- 
giving  spirit.  By  inheritance,  we  receive  a  depraved  life  of 
the  soul  from  Adam ;  by  communion,  we  receive  an  eternal 
or  spiritual  life  from  Christ.  And,  in  regard  to  both  of  these 
acts,  the  notion  of  blame  or  merit  is  entirely  excluded.  We 
are  not  to  blame  for  our  inherited  depravity  derived  from 
Adam.  We  deserve  no  credit  for  the  salvation  which  comes 
to  us  from  Christ.  The  compensation  for  the  misfortune  of 
inherited  evil  is  the  free  gifl  of  divine  goodness  in  Jesus. 

We  have  thus  considered  the  truth  and  the  error  contained 
in  the  Orthodox  doctrine  of  the  fall.  The  truth  of  it  is  in 
its  assertion  of  a  depravity  of  nature,  to  which  we  are  liable 
in  consequence  of  ancestral  sins:  the  error  is  in  imputing 
guilt  to  us  in  consequence  of  them. 

§  7.  Orthodox  View  of  Total  Depravity  and  InahHity.  — 
In  speaking  of  the  fall  of  man,  we  necessarily  anticipated 
somewhat  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity.  Still,  we  must 
say  something  further  on  this  doctrine,  because  it  is  so  im- 
portant in  the  Church  system :  it  is,  indeed,. at  its  foundation. 
Those  who  accept,  in  its  strictness,  the  doctrine  of  *total 
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deprayitj  cannot  avoid  any  point  of  the  severest  Calvinism* 
Sdileiermacher  has  shown,  in  his  '^  Essay  on  Election,"  that 
this  latter  doctrine  necessarily  follows  the  doctrine  of  total 
depravity ;  for,  if  man  is  wholly  depraved,  he  has  no  power 
to  do  anything  for  his  own  conversion  ;  therefore  God  must 
do  it.  And  if  some  are  converted,  and  not  others,  it  must 
be  because  God  chooses  to  convert  some,  and  does  not  choose 
to  convert  others. 

Let  us  look,  then,  at  what  Orthodoxy  says  of  the  extent 
of  human  depravity.  In  all  the  principal  creeds,  this  is  stated 
to  be  unlimited.  Man's  sin  is  t6tal  and  entire.  There  is 
nothing  good  in  him.  The  Westminster  Confession  and  the 
Confession  of  the  New  England  Congregational  churches 
describe  him  as  ^^  dead  in  sin,  and  wholly  defiled  in  all  the 
faculties  and  parts  of  soul  and  body."  Other  creeds  use 
similar  language. 

In  considering  this  theory,  we  are  struck  at  first  by  the 
circumstance,  that  the  Bible  gives  it  very  little  support.  The 
Bible  continually  speaks  of  man  as  a  sinner ;  but  there  are 
very  few  texts  which  can,  without  straining,  be  made  to  seem 
to  teach  that  he  is  totally  depraved.  Let  us  examine  a  few 
of  them. 

§  8.  Proof  Texts,  —  1.  A  text  often  cited  is  Grenesis  6  : 5, 
—  the  reason  given  for  destroying  the  human  race,  in  the 
time  of  Noah,  by  the  deluge:  ^'And  Grod  saw  that  the 
wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every 
imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  con- 
tinuaUy."  But  this  seems  to  be  a  description  of  the  state  of 
the  world  at  that  particular  time,  not  of  its  character  in  all 
ages.  It  is  not  a  description  of  man's  natural  condition,  but 
of  an  extremely  degenerate  condition.  K  the  state  of  the 
world  here  described  was  its  natural  state,  it  would  rather 
be  a  reason  for  not  having  created  the  race  at  first ;  or,  if  it 
was  a  reason  for  destroying  it,  it  would,  at  best,  seem  to  be 
as  strong  a  one  against  creating  it  again.    If  a  man  planta 
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a  tree  in  his  garden,  whose  nature  he  knows  is  to  produce  a 
certain  kind  of  fruit,  it  would  seem  hardly  a  good  reason  for 
cutting  it  down,  that  it  produced  that  kind  of  finiit :  certainly 
it  would  not  he  a  good  reason  for  cutting  it  down,  and  plant- 
ing another  of  precisely  the  same  kind  in  its  place.  The 
reason  why  the  race  of  men  was  destroyed  was,  that  it  had 
degenerated.  But  there  were  some  good  even  then ;  for  in 
the  ninth  verse  we  are  told  that  ^^  Noah  was  a  just  man,  and 
perfect  in  his  generation,  and  walked  with  God." 

2.  There  is  another  passage,  in  the  fourteenth  Psalm, 
which  is  quoted  by  Paul  in  Rom.  3  :  "  There  is  none  right- 
eous ;  no,  not  one :  there  is  none  that  understandeth,  none 
that  seeketh  af\er  Grod.  They  have  all  gone  out  of  the  way, 
they  are  together  become  unprofitable :  there  is  none  that 
doeth  good ;  no,  not  one.  There  is  no  fear  of  God  before 
their  eyes." 

This  passage  is  relied  on  to  prove  total  depravity.  But 
we  may  reply,  that  — 

This  also  is  a  degenerate  condition,  not  a  natural  one.  It 
was  a  condition  into  which  men  had  fallen,  not  one  in  which 
they  were  bom.  ^^  They  have  all  gone  out  of  the  way  ;  they 
are  together  become  unprofitable."  It  does  not,  therefore, 
apply  to  men  universally^  but  to  men  in  those  particular 
times. 

It  was  not  true  of  aU^  even  at  that  particular  time.  It  was 
not  true  of  David  himself,  that  he  did  not  seek  after  God,  or 
have  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes ;  or  ebe  other  passages 
in  the  same  book  are  not  true,  in  which  he  says  the  contrary. 
"  O  G^d !  early  will  I  seek  thee :  my  soul  thirsteth  for  thee ; 
my  flesh  longeth  for  thee."  He  abo  frequently  speaks 
of  and  to  those  who  fear  the  Lord,  and  says,  ^^  I  am  a  com- 
panion to  all  those  that  fear  thee." 

The  ^^  all "  is  not  to  be  taken  strictly.  It  means  people 
generally  at  that  time.  Just  so  it  is  said,  '^  There  went  out 
to  him  Jerusalem  and  all  Judea,  and  all  the  region  round 
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about  Jordan ;  **  which  does  not  imply  that  no  one  staid  at 
home. 

**  Bat,"  it  may  be  said,  "  does  not  Paul  teach  that  this  is  to 
be  taken  universally,  when  he  quotes  it,  and  adds,  *  Now  we 
know  that  what  the  law  saith,  it  saith  to  those  under  the 
law,  that  every  mouth  be  stopped,  and  all  the  world  guilty 
before  God '  ?  We  think  he  means  to  say,  that,  as  this  is  said 
to  Jews,  it  proves  that  t7ew;«,  as  well  as  Gentiles,  are  very 
guilty.  He  is  addressing  the  Jews,  who  boasted  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  law.  Chap.  2  :  "  Behold,  thou  art  called 
a  Jew,"  &c. 

3.  Jer.  17:9.  '^The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things, 
and  desperately  wicked." 

If  we  suppose  that  we  are  to  take  this  as  an  unlimited  ex- 
pression, and  not  merely  a  strong  declaration  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  Jews,  it  still  does  not  prove  total  depravity  of  the 
nature,  but  merely  that  of  the  affections,  or  "  the  heart." 
Man's  nature  has  other  things  besides  desire :  it  has  con- 
science, reason,  and  will ;  and  it  does  not  follow  that  these 
are  also  depraved. 

4.  Rom.  8:7.  "  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God." 

This  does  not  intend  that  the  mind  of  man,  in  its  natural 
state,  is  enmity,  but  in  its  carnal  state  ;  that  is,  when  subject 
to  fleshly  desires:  Nearly  the  same  phrase  is  used  in  the 
verse  before,  and  is  translated,  ^^  To  be  carnally  minded  is 
death." 

5.  There  is  one  famous  passage,  however,  which  seems  to 
say  that  God  is  angry  with  us  on  account  of  our  nature. 
Tliis  is  a  passage  very  much  quoted,  and  we  hear  it  so  often 
that  it  seems  as  if  the  Bible  was  full  of  such  texts.  It  is  in 
Eph.  2:3.  "  We  were  by  nature  children  of  wraih^  even 
as  others."  This  is  quoted  to  prove  that  God  is  angry  with 
men  for  their  natures,  and  hates  them  for  being  born  evil-— 
just  as  we  may  hate  a  snake,  a  scorpion,  or  spider,  for  its 

13* 
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nature.  Bat,  as  it  happens,  the  very  next  verses  show  that 
this  is  impossible,  unless  Grod  can  be  hating  one  of  his  crea- 
tures and  loving  it  at  the  very  same  moment. 

For,  in  the  next  verse  Paul  says  that  God  loved  us  with 
a  great  love  when  toe  were  dead  in  trespcisses  and  sins^  and 
children  of  wrath.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  "  children  of 
wrath"  must  mean  something  else.  It  may  mean  that  men 
outside  of  Christianity  —  Jews  and  Gentiles  —  were  afraid  of 
God ;  living  under  a  constant  sense  of  his  displeasure  ;  that 
God  seemed  to  them  a  terrible  being,  always  disposed  to 
punish  them  with  severity.  This  was  the  fact.  Jews  and 
Gentiles  were  afraid  of  their  gods,  before  Christ  came,  and 
so  were  "  children  of  wrath."  Or  it  may  mean  that  men 
are  exposed  to  the  consequences  of  sin;  for,  in  Scripture 
language,  — 

**  God  'b  wrathful  said  to  be,  when  ho  doth  do 
That  without  wrath  which  wrath  doth  force  us  to.** 

Moreover,  '^  nature,"  in  Scripture  usage,  does  not  necessar 
rily  mean,  ^'as  human  beings."  It  often  intends  external 
position,  origin,  and  race.  So  (in  Gal.  2 :  15)  we  read, 
"  Jews  by  nature  ; "  and  so  (in  Rom.  2  :  27)  "  uncircumcis- 
ion,  which  is  by  nature." 

The  same  word  is  used  twice  in  James  3  :  7,  and  is  trans- 
lated kind,  ^^  Every  kind  of  beasts,  birds,  serpents,  things 
in  the  sea,  is  tamed  of  m&n-kind : "  literally,  ^^  the  whole 
animal  race  is  tamed  by  the  human  race." 

If  q>v<ng  here  meant  "  constitutional  depravity,"  the  same 
word  in  Rom.  2  :  14  must  mean  constitutional  goodness^  where 
we  are  told  that  some  ^^  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in 
the  law."  So,  too,  we  read  of  the  olive  tree,"  wild  by  na- 
ture, in  Rom.  11 :  24. 

^^  By  nature,"  here,  plainly  means  the  original  condition, 
not  the  original  constitution.  Just  so  we  say  that  wild  ani- 
mals are  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  call  savages  the  children 
of  nature. 
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These  five  texts  are  the  strongest  in  the  Bible  to  support 
the  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  and,  as  such,  are  constantly 
quoted.  They  have  very  little  weight,  and  not  one  of  them 
is  from  the  words  of  Jesus. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  passages  which  seem 
to  declare  that  there  is  something  good  in  man  in  his  uncon- 
verted or  natural  state,  and  that  even  in  that  state  he  may 
turn  towards  the  light,  and  struggle  against  evil. 

John  3  :  20,  21.  ^'  Every  one  that  doeth  truth  cometh  to 
the  light." 

Matt.  26 :  41.  «^ .  .  .  The  spirit  is  willing,  the  flesh  is 
weak." 

Bom.  2 :  24.  "  Gentiles,  who  have  not  the  law,  do  by 
nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  and  show  the  work 
of  that  law  which  is  written  in  the  heart." 

Acts  10 :  35.  '*  In  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  God, 
and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  of  him." 

But  the  passage  most  strikingly  and  thoroughly  opposed  to 
the  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  is  the  description,  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  Romans,  of  the  conflict  between  the  law 
in  the  members  and  the  law  of  the  mind.  Paul,  speaking 
evidently  from  his  own  experience  in  his  unconverted  state, 
describes  the  condition  of  one  morally  depraved,  who  is  try- 
ing to  do  right,  but  is  prevented  by  evil  habits  which  have 
become  a  part  of  himself.  He  describes  this  as  moral  death, 
bat  not  guilt.  He  says,  ^^  It  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin 
that  dwelleth  in  me."  He  describes  himself  as  morally  im- 
potent—  winking  to  do  right,  but  unable  to  do  it.  He  says 
he  ddights  in  the  law.  of  God  after  the  inner  man.  The  in- 
most is  right,  but  outside  of  that  are  evil  habits,  in  the  body, 
which  drag  down  the  soul  and  enslave  it.  Paul  therefore 
distinctly  says  that  a  man  in  such  a  condition  is  not  himself 
a  sinner,  because  he  does  not  commit  the  sin.  Thus  he 
makes  clear  and  strong  the  distinction  we  referred  to  above, 
between  depravity  and  guilt  —  between  natural  evU  and  moral 
evU. 
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Paul  teaches  that  man  is  not  totally  depraved,  but  that 
even  in  the  carnal  man  there  is  a  good  principle,  onlj  that 
it  is  conquered  by  the  evil.  If  the  mind  delights  in  the 
law  of  God,  and  the  will  to  do  right  is  present  with  us,  we 
evidently  are  not  totally  depraved ;  but  the  total  depravity,  if 
anywhere,  is  in  the  flesh  only,  as  Paul  plainly  says :  "  I  know 
that  in  me  (that  is,  in  my  flesh)  dwelleth  no  good  thing;" 
that  is,  the  depravity  is  physical,  not  moral.  But  physical 
•  depravity  is  not  guilt,  but  only  disease. 

§  9.  Truth  in  the  Doctrine  of  Total  Depravity,  —  Never^ 
thcless  there  is  a  sense  in  which  man  may  be  said  to  be  oflen 
totally  sinful ;  but  this  is  only  in  a  total  alienation  of  the  will 
from  God.  It  is  not  a  total  depravity,  but  a  total  alienation. 
There  is  a  natural  depravity,  but  it  is  not  total.  But  the 
choice  may  be  totally  perverted,  when  it  chooses  darkness 
instead  of  light,  evil  instead  of  good. 

Let  us  see  what  there  is  of  this  in  man. 

The  gospel  of  Christ,  as  we  understand  it,  undertakes  to 
effect  an  entire  change,  a  radical  reformation,  in  human 
character.  It  proposes  to  reform  the  life  by  changing  the 
heart,  by  giving  new  aims,  new  affections,  new  aspirations, 
new  objects  of  love  and  pursuit.  Jesus  does  not  endeavor 
to  alter  and  improve,  a  little  here  and  a  little  there,  on  the 
outside  of  the  character,  to  improve  a  little  our  modes  of 
action  in  this  and  the  other  particular ;  but  he  alters  the 
conduct  and  character  by  altering  the  fundamental  ideas,  and 
inspiring  an  inward  life.  This  wonderful  change,  which  takes 
place  in  the  profoundest  depth  of  our  nature,  under  the  in- 
tluence  of  the  Gospel,  —  this  great  eveut  of  life,  which  forms 
the  turning-point  of  our  being  and  history,  —  is  called  in  the 
New  Testament  *'  the  new  birth,"  "  regeneration,"  *'  to  be 
born  again,"  "  conversion,"  *'  a  new  creation,"  *'  to  be  bom 
of  God,"  "to  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
fire,"  "to  put  off  the  old  man,"  "to  have  Christ  formed 
within  us."     It  is  a  very  superficial  view  which  explains 
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ftwftj  the  meaniog  of  all  these  profound  expressions,  and 
supposes  that  they  onlj  signify  a  little  oatward  improvement 
and  reformation.  We  need  just  such  a  change  as  is  here 
described  —  a  radical  one,  not  a  superficial  one.  All  need 
it.  Those  who  are  the  most  pure  in  heart  and  most  blame- 
less in  character  (spotless  children,  as  they  seem  to  us,  of  a 
heavenly  world)  feel  their  own  need  of  this  change  no  less 
than  do  the  profligate  and  openly  vicious.  *  Parents  and 
friends  say,  "  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  them."  They 
do  not  say  they  have  no  fault  to  find  with  themselves.  They 
feel  they  have  all  kinds  of  fault  to  find  with  themselves,  and 
■othing  is  so  painful  to  them  as  this  commendation.  They 
say,  '*  Outwardly  we  may  seem  innocent,  but  we  feel  an  in- 
ward want  that  weighs  on  our  heart  like  a  frost.'' 

"  This  is  a  true  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that 
Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners."  It  is  be- 
cause we  are  sinners  that  we  need  to  experience  this  great 
change.  We  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  humau 
Mnfiihiess.  Theologians  have  carried  their  attacks  on  hu- 
man nature  quite  too  far,  and  the  result  has  oflen  been  that 
men  have  looked  ou  sin  as  a  sort  of  theological  matter,  which 
kas  nothing  to  do  with  actual  life.  They  have  cheerfully 
admitted  that  they  were  totally  depraved  by  nature,  and 
eould  not  think  or  will  a  good  thing,  and  then  have  thought 
DO  worse  of  themselves  than  before.  We  know  that  there 
is  something  good  in  man,  something  which  God  loves, 
some  pnre  aspiration  even  in  the  natural  heart,  some  throbs 
of  generosity,  some  warnings  of  conscience,  some  pure 
love,  some  courageous  virtue,  in  the  humblest,  the  most  de- 
praved, the  most  abandoned.  There  are  some  flowers  of 
sweetest  perfume  which  spring  up  in  the  uncultivated  soil 
of  the  natural  heart  on  which  God  and  his  angels  smile,  for 
the  seeds  of  those  flowers  God  himself  planted.  We  have 
seen  harebells,  graceful  and  lovely  as  the  sweetest  green- 
house plant,  growing  out  of  a  sand-heap  ;  and  we  have  seen 
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some  disinterested,  generous  benevolence, in  the  mind  of  a  • 
hardened  profligate.     It  is  not,  therefore,  because  there  it   . 
nothing  good  in  man  that  he  needs  a  change  of  heart,  but 
because  he  is  destitute  of  a  deep-rooted  and  living  goodness   . 
till  this  change  has  taken  place.  • 

Look  at  the  fLctual  sins  of  men.     The  majority  of  men,  in  - 
a  civilized  community  like  ours,  do  not  commit  great  crimes,   - 
or  fall  into  flagrant  vices,  because  they  have  little  to  attract  • 
them  to  such  a  course,  and  much  to  deter  them  from  it« 
They  are  aiming  at  those  objects  which  they  need  the  coun* 
tenance,  aid,  and  good  opinion  of  their  fellow-men  to  obtain  : 
to  be  glaringly  vicious  would  make  it  impossible.     Also, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  conscience  which  restrains  them 
—  the  influence  of  good  education  and  good  habits  which  ■ 
preserves   a   certain   uprightness   and   purity  of  character.  •. 
But  is  it  a  deep  principle  ?     If  so,  why  do  the  vast  majority   • 
of  men  allow  themselves  in  many  small  violations  of  the  •; 
same  laws  which  they  would  not  break  on  a  large  scale? 
They  would  not  steal;    yet  they  commit  every  day  some-: 
slight  acts  not  perfectly  honest ;  they  take  advantage  of  others 
in  little  things.     They  would  not  lie ;  yet  they  exaggerate, 
and  conceal  part  of  the  truth,  and  color  their  statements  to  ... 
produce  an  effect.     They  would  not  kill ;  but  they  are  wiUf 
ing  to  injure  one  who  has  interfered  with  their  ipterests.  • 
With  these  tendencies  and  feelings,  why  would  they  not, 
under  different  influences,  commit  greater  crimes?     How 
often  do  we  feel,  in  talking  with  the  criminal  and  abandoned, 
that,  in  their  circumstances  and  with  their  temptations,  we   . 
might  have  been  as  bad  as  they ! 

Does  not  all  this  show  that  there  is  a  deep  and  hidden  •> 
fountain  of  evil  within  our  hearts  which  is  restrained  by  : 
external  influences,  by  checks  and  barriers  with  which  Grod 
has  kindly  surrounded  us?  and  if  these  were  taken  away,  • 
it  would  break  out  into  something  far  worse  than  now  ,^ 
appears.    How  much  there  is  of  evil  under  the  smooth  sur*.; 
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hot  of  refilled  society !  How  manj  thoughts  of  sin  pass  to 
tod  fio  in  the  heart  while  the  countenance  seems  pure  and 
ealm!  Who  ever  looked  into  the  interior  depths  of  our 
most  moral  community,  and  saw  all  the  secret  sins  and  pol- 
htions  which  are  hidden  there?  Every  now  and  then  there 
occurs  in  the  midst  of  the  most  refined  classes  some  startling 
reTelation  of  long*concealed  wickedness  which  makes  men 
look  each  other  in  the  face  and  draw  a  long  breath,  as 
thoagh  they  should  say,  "  Which  of  us  will  next  lall  ?  "  So. 
in  the  midst  of  a  fruitful  country,  of  lakes,  and  valleys,  and 
Tine-dad  hills,  the  earth  will  sometimes  open,  and  a  river  of 
mehed  lava  pour  forth,  desolating  all  around.  We  hear  of 
this  with  wonder,  and  do  not  think  that  right  beneath  our 
owit  feet,  a  few  miles  down,  under  these  smooth  fields  and 
gentle  plains,  that  same  fiery  ocean  is  rolling  its  red  billows. 
God  has  laid  his  hand  upon  our  heart,  and  restrains  its  law- 
less passions  as  he  restrains  the  tornadoes,  and  earthquakes, 
and  volcanic  fires ;  else  they  might  easily  hurry  us  to  swift 
destraction. 

Still,  if  this  were  all,  no  radical  change  might  be  neces- 
isiy.  It  might  be  enough  that  by  effort,  and  self-discipline, 
and  direction  of  the  thoughts,  we  gradually  overcome  our 
evil  habits  and  tendencies ;  but  when  we  resolve  to  do  so, 
and  make  the  effort,  we  meet  with  an  unexpected  resistance. 
'^  The  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  fiesh  is  weak."  ^^  I  find  a 
law  in  my  members  warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind, 
and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  in  my  mem« 
bers.''  The  Church  has  long  asserted  the  doctrine  of  an 
hereditary  depravity ;  and  we  have  seen  that  there  is  more 
troth  in  it  than  we  have  sometimes  supposed.  It  is  not 
total,  but  it  is  real.  Besides  the  sins  of  our  own  committing, 
there  are  the  sins  which  our  ancestors  have  committed,  which 
have  made  themselves  part  of  our  bone  and  fiesh.  We  are 
not  exactly  balanced  in  our  naturU  state ;  there  is  a  prepon- 
derating tendency  towards  evil  in  one  or  another  direction* 
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This  forms  too  fearful  an  alliance  with  circumstances,  the 
moment  thej  become  powerful  to  draw  us  away  from  goodv 
A  friend  of  ours,  some  years  since,  was  making  a  trip  up  the 
Lakes,  late  in  the  season.  As  they  entered  Lake  Huron 
fi'om  the  River  St.  Clair  in  the  noble  steamer,  the  skies  wer«i^ 
serene,  and  she  ploughed  her  way  on  towards  the  north,  sd 
that  by  night  the  land  had  sunk  almost  out  of  sight.  But 
then  the  wind  began  to  freshen,  the  sea  rose,  and  as  the  night 
advanced,  and  the  wind  blew  harder  and  harder,  the  boat 
strained  and  staggered  along,  occasionally  struck  hard  by  m 
heavier  sea,  till  at  last  one  of  her  wheels  was  carried  awayv 
and  the  fires  were  put  out  by  the  water.  How  long  and 
anxious  was  that  night  1  How  many  prayed  then  who  nevef 
prayed  before !  When  morning  came,  the  boat  was  found 
to  be  drifliug  before  the  wind  and  waves,  directly  upon  ft 
rocky  shore  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  lake.  There  waf 
no  help  in  man  ;  but  a  gracious  Providence  all  at  once  caused 
the  storm  to  lull,  so  that  a  fire  could  be  built,  and  with  onW 
wheel  the  boat  got  into  a  harbor.  Man  seems  a  powerful 
beiug  when  he  is  surrounded  by  favorable  circumstances,  and 
is  going  with  a  fair  wind  and  fair  weather ;  but  let  the  wind 
change,  and  his  weakness  becomes  apparent.  He  who  just^ 
now  breasted  the  tide,  is  now  drifting  helplessly  before  it. 

But  there  is  a  difficulty  far  worse  than  any  we  have  meo-^ 
tioned.  We  might  conquer  the  sin  which  most  easily  besets' 
us,  we  might  conquer  our  inherent  evil  tendencies,  and  out- 
grow them,  if  we  really  wished  to  do  so ;  but  the  deepest  of - 
all  evils  is  a  want  of  love  for  God  and  for  goodness.  We' 
know  that  we  ought  to  love  and  obey  God ;  but  our  heart  w 
alienated  from  him.  The  great  mass  of  men  are  living  away 
from  God.  They  are  not  conscious  of  his  presence,  thought 
they  know  that  he  is  near  to  them.  Though  they  know 
that  his  eye  is  upon  them,  it  does  not  restrain  them  from  simi 
Though  they  know  that  theif  heavenly  Father  and  best  Friend) 
is  close  at  hand,  how  seldom  do  they  pray  I  how  seldom  look 
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19  with  gratitade  for  all  their  mercies  and  joys  !  This  shows 
a  l»rible  estrangement  of  soul  from  God.  The  veil  is  on 
Iheir  hearts^  not  on  their  minds. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  '^  whether  sin  is  a  pos- 
ItiTe  or  merely  a  negative  evil."  Now,  whatever  may  be 
the  case  with  other  kinds  of  sin,  this  alienation  of  the  heart 
setms  to  us  a  very  positive  evil ;  for  it  is  an  antagonism, 
and  resistance  of  goodness.  If  the  supreme  goodness  of  God 
iMS  not  attract  us,  does  not  excite  our  affection,  does  not 
knaistibly  draw  us  to  him,  then  it  repels  us ;  it  makes  the 
tboogfat  of  his  presence  a  restraint  and  burden  ;  it  makes  us 
wish  to  go  away  from  God.  The  goodness  of  God  is  so  very 
fodtive  a  thing,  that  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to  it ;  we  can- 
io4  be  neutral  in  regard  to  it.  If  we  do  not  love  it,  it  is 
disagreeable,  and  we  are  uncomfortable  in  the  thought  of  it. 
Swedenborg  relates  that  certain  wicked  persons  were  allowed 
i»  coter  heaven  on  a  certain  occasion ;  but  they  immediately 
Weame  almost  lifeless,  and,  from  the  torment  and  pain  in 
Aflir  head  and  body,  prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground, 
mi  writhed  like  worms ;  but,  being  taken  and  carried  into 
Ul,  became  comparatively  comfortable.  What  can  be  more 
tHrihle  than  the  idea  thus  conveyed  of  our  aversion  to  good- 
ness, which  makes  heaven  intolerable,  and  the  presence  of 
God  inmifferable  torture  !  Can  anything  express,  more  than 
tiiis,  Uie  need  of  a  change  of  heart? 

Jesus,  we  think,  asserts  a  similar  view  when  he  says,  ^^  He 
tkat  18  not  with  me  is  against  me."  ^^  No  man  can  serve 
tvo  masters ;  for  he  will  either  love  the  first  and  hate  the 
last,  or  love  the  last  and  hate  the  first."  He  will  not  be 
iidifierent  to  either,  if  their  characters  and  commands  are  of 
tD  opposite  kind. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  hate  God ;  but  we  mean  that 

tbone  is  something  within  us,  while  our  hearts  are  not  wholly 

fab,  whibh  makes  it  unpleasant  and  burdensome  to  think  of 

Qod  and  pray  to  him.     We  feel  a  certain  repugnance  to  a 

14 
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familiar  and  happj  intercourse  with  our  faeavenlj  Fathsr. 
Our  prayers,  if  we  pray,  are  formal  and  cold ;  our  hearti 
are  hard,  and  their  affections  do  not  flow  easily  upward. 

Now,  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  change  of  heart,  whidi 
will  make  it  a  pleasure  to  pray,  a  joy  to  think  of  God ;  whicli 
will  make  it  natural  to  us  to  approach  him,  and  dwell  on  the 
thought  of  his  goodness ;  which  will  enable  us  to  see  him  in 
the  majesty  and  sweetness  of  nature,  in  the  rise  of  empire! 
or  the  death  of  an  infant,  in  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  in 
every  good  thought  which  swells  in  our  souls,  —  then  it  ii 
evident  that  this  is  what  we  need.  Let  us  dig  deep,  and 
build  our  house  upon  a  rock. 

We  shall  see  in  another  section  that  there  is  sodi  a 
change  of  heart  as  we  have  described.  Jesus  saves  mil' 
ners  by  taking  away  the  heart  of  stone,  and  giving  a 
heart  of  flesh.  He  saw  the  whole  depth  and  extent  of 
the  disease  which  he  came  to  cure.  There  are  boom 
preachers  who  do  not  know  how  great  an  evil  sin  is,  Mk 
would  not  know  what  to  do  for  a  penitent  and  anxious  soul 
which  really  saw  the  greatness  of  its  needs.  Thus,  whei 
George  Fox  went  to  the  rector  of  his  church  to  ask  advioc 
for  the  distress  of  his  soul,  he  was  told  to  amuse  himself  and 
divert  his  mind.  But  Jesus  saw  all  the  extent  of  sin,  and 
yet  was  ready  to  encourage  and  help  the  sinner.  He  kne^ 
that  his  remedy  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  The  gospel  ol 
Christ  can  give  to  us  love  to  God  and  love  to  man;  emu 
soflen  our  hearts  in  humility,  can  enable  us  to  fight  witl 
and  conquer  even  the  hereditary  evil  of  our  organization; 
can  ultimately  redeem  us  from  all  evil.  This  is  the  de* 
pravity  we  are  to  conquer ;  not  of  nature,  but  of  will,  and 
aim,  and  purpose. 

§  10.  Ability  and  Inahility,  —  One  of  the  pivotal  pomtl 
in  the  Orthodox  theory  of  evil  is  that  of  moral  inahUU^, 
Indeed,  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  seems  to  be  tau^t  fin 
the  sake  of  this.    Total  depravity  resolves  itself,  in  the  mind 
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of  the  Orthodox  teacher,  into  total  inability,  and  means  that 
aiao,  unable  to  do  right  by  any  power  in  himself,  must  throw 
himwelf  wholly  and  absolutely  on  the  divine  grace.  The  se- 
cret motive  of  the  whole  Orthodox  doctrine  of  evil  is  to  lead 
throogh  a  sense  of  sin  to  humility,  and  at  last  to  dependence. 
Orthodoxy  here  becomes  intelligible,  so  soon  as  we  perceive 
that  its  purpose  is  not  speculative,  but  practical.  As  religion 
ouosists  so  greatly  in  the  sentiment  of  dependence,  it  is  a 
leading  purpose  in  the  Orthodox  system  to  produce  this 
leose  of  dependence.  That  group  of  graces  —  reverence, 
humility,  submission,  trust,  prayer  —  which  lend  such  an 
ineffable  charm  to  the  moral  nature,  which  purify  and  refine 
it  to  its  inmost  depths,  —  these  spring  almost  wholly  from  the 
■ense  of  dependence  on  a  higher  and  better  being  than  our- 
aelFes.  These  being  absent,  the  elevating  principle  is  want- 
ing; the  man  cannot  rise  above  himself.  There  may  be 
troth,  courage,  conscience,  purity,  but  they  are  all  stoical  and 
BeU^relying.  It  is  only  he  who  relies  on  a  higher  power, 
dings  to  a  higher  being,  and  draws  his  moral  life  from 
above,  who  can  ascend.  He  who  humbles  himself,  and  he 
only,  shall  be  exalted.  But  humility  does  not  consist  in 
looking  down,  but  in  looking  up.  It  does  not  come  from 
kK>king  at  our  own  meanness,  but  at  something  higher  and 
.  better  than  ourselves.  The  sense  of  sin  is  only  elevating 
when  connected  with  the  sight  of  a  higher  beauty  and  holi- 
Bess. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  order  to  produce  a  conviction  of  abso- 
lute dependence  that  Orthodoxy  urges  so  strongly  the  doc- 
trines of  total  depravity  and  total  inability.  A  man  will 
not  pray,  says  the  Orthodox  system,  till  he  feels  himself 
helpless.  He  will  not  seek  a  Saviour  so  long  as  he  hopes  to 
save  himself.  He  must  see  that  he  can  do  nothing  more  for 
himself;  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  he  exercises  a  real  faith 
in  God,  and  casts  himself  on  the  divine  mercy. 
Beaaomng  in  this  way,  consciously  or  unconsdooslyy  Or- 
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thodoxj  has  built  ap  its  doctrine  of  human  inability,  whidi 
we  will  proceed  to  state,  —  first,  however,  indicating  the  scrip- 
tural view  of  this  subject. 

Scripture  teaches  that  man  is  able  to  choose  the  right,  but 
not  always  able  to  perform  it.  He  is  free  in  his  spirit,  but 
bound  by  circumstances  of  position,  and  by  bodily  organizer* 
tion.  He  is  free  to  choose,  but  not  free  to  do.  His  freedom 
is  in  effort,  not  necessarily  in  accomplishment.  He  can  al« 
ways  try  ;  he  cannot  always  effect  what  he  tries. 

Thus  Jesus  says  (Matt.  26  :  41),  "  Watch  and  pray,  that 
ye  enter  not  into  temptation ;  the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but 
the  flesh  is  weak."  And  so  Paul  says,  in  the  passage  on  this 
subject  before  referred  to  (Rom.  7  :  18),  "To  will  is  present 
with  me,  but  how  to  perform  that  which  I  will,  I  find  not." 

Without  attempting  here  to  enter  into  the  tormented 
question  of  fate  and  freedom,  of  necessity  so  irrefragably 
demonstrated  by  the  logic  of  Edwards  and  others,  —  of  free- 
will perpetually  reasserted  by  the  intuitive  reason  in  the 
soul,  —  we  may  say  this  :  Whether  there  be  such  a  thing  as 
metaphysical  freedom  or  not,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  moral 
freedom.  In  proportion  as  man  sinks  into  the  domain  of 
nature,  he  is  bound  by  irresistible  laws.  In  proportion  as 
he  rises  into  the  sphere  of  reason,  justice,  truth,  love,  he  is 
emancipated,  and  can  direct  his  own  course.  "  Ye  shall 
know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  "  If 
the  Son,  therefore,  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free 
indeed."  (John  8:82,  36.)  "Stand  fast  in  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free."  (Gal.  5:1.)  It  is 
therefore  true  that  only  as  we  direct  our  course  by  eternal 
laws,  we  rise  above  the  controlling  influence  of  habit,  preju- 
dice, public  opinion,  inherited  and  original  tendencies  of  the 
blood  and  brain.  According  to  Paul  (Bom.  6  :  16-22),  man 
must  be  either  the  servant  of  sin  or  the  servant  of  Grod. 
He  must  serve,  willingly  or  unwillingly.  He  must  be  the 
degraded  slave  of  desire  and  selfishness,  or  the  willing,  loyal 
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nAject  of  truth  and  right.  Paradoxically  enough,  however, 
be  only  feels  free  in  these  two  cases.  For  in  these  two  states 
he  is  doing  what  he  chooses  to  do.  When  he  is  blindly  and 
willinglj  following  Lis  lower  instincts  he  feels  free.  When 
he  is  rationally  and  freely  choosing  right,  and  doing  it,  he 
nko  feels  free.  But  when  half  way  between  these  two  states, 
whok  his  conscience  is  pulling  one  way  and  his  desires 
dnwing  him  the  other,  when  he  is  choosing  right  and  doing 
vrong,  he  feels  himself  a  slave. 

There  are  therefore  these  three  conditions  of  the  will,  cor- 
raBpoading  to  the  Pauline  division  of  man  into  spirit,  soul, 
and  body  (1  Tim.  5 :  23)  —  a  view  of  man  which  was  held 
tbiooghout  antiquity.  The  carnal  man  J^aagxixos)  is  one 
m  whom  the  earthly  appetites  are  supreme,  and  the  soul, 
(l^varv)  And  spirit  {nvev/aa)  subordinate.  The  natural  man 
{ffntXimog  apdqumog^  1  Cor.  2 :  14)  is  one  in  whom  the  soul, 
or  central  principle,  the  finite  will,  is  supreme.  The  spiritual 
loan  (npsvfiajiuog^  1  Cor.  2 :  15)  is  he  in  whom  the  infinite 
pnoeiple,  the  sense  of  eternal  truth  and  right,  is  supreme. 
In  the  first  condition  —  that  of  the  carnal  man  —  one  is  the 
ilave  of  ain,  but  without  knowing  it,  because  there  is  no  wish 
lo  become  anything  different.  In  the  second  state  —  t])at 
fif  the  natural  man  (or  psychical  man)  —  the  soul  chooses 
the  good,  but  is  drawn  down  by  the  evil.  The  law  of  the 
aiod  is  warring  against  the  law  of  the  members,  and  the 
man  is  torn  asunder  by  this  conflict.  He  tries  to  do  right, 
•od  does  wrong.  He  now  first  feels  himself  a  slave ;  yet 
te  is  in  reality  Um  a  slave  than  before,  for  now  he  is  en- 
deavoring to  escape.  His  will  is  emancipated,  though  his 
habits  of  conduct,  his  habits  of  thought,  his  habits  of  feeling, 
still  bind  him  fast.  In  the  third  condition,  that  of  the  spir- 
itual man,  he  has  broken  these  chains.  He  not  only  wills 
to  do  right,  but  does  it.  His  body  shares  in  the  new  life  of 
bis  aooL    He  now  is  made  free  by  the  tmth  and  the  spirit 
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from  the  service  of  evil,  and  sharea.in  '^  the  glorioius  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God." 

lu  all  these  conditions  the  human  being  has  some  freedom, 
but  differing  in  degree  in  each.  In  the  lowest  state  he  has 
freedom  of  action,  for  he  does  what  he  wishes  to  do ;  but  he 
has  not  freedom  of  choice,  for  he  does  not  choose  at  all.  He 
acts  not  by  intelligent  choice,  but  by  blind  instinct,  habit  or 
custom.  In  the  middle  state  he  has  freedom  of  choice,  but 
not  of  action.  He  chooses  the  good,  but  performs  the  evil. 
This  is  the  condition  described  by  Ovid,  and  other  profane 
writers,  before  Paul  described  it  in  the  seventh  chapter  of 
Romans.*  But  in  the  highest  state  —  a  spiritual  condition 
—  he  has  both  freedoms  ;  he  can  both  choose  and  perform. 
The  carnal  man  seems  to  be  free,  but  is  most  thoroughly 
enslaved  of  all.  The  psychical  man  seems  to  himself  to  be 
enslaved,  but  has  begun  to  be  free.  The  spiritual  man  both 
seems  to  be  free  and  is  so.  The  apparent  freedom  of  the 
carnal  man  differs  from  the  real  freedom  of  the  spiritual 
man  in  this  —  the  spiritual  man  could  do  wrong  if  he  chose 
to  do  so,  but  chooses  to  do  right.  But  the  carnal  man  could 
not  do  right  if  he  should  choose.  A  good  man,  if  he  chose 
tc^  do  so,  might  lie,  and  steal,  and  drink,  and  be  profane ; 
but  a  bad  man  could  not,  by  choosing,  become  temperate, 
pure,  truthful,  and  honest. 

Scripture  and  experience  give,  therefore,  the  same  account 
of  human  ability  and  inability.  In  the  lowest  state  man  is 
the  servant  of  sense,  and  can  neither  will  nor  do  right.  In 
the  higher  condition  he  can  will,  but  cannot  perform;  for 
his  ideal  aim  is  above  his  actual  power.     In  the  highest,  or 

•Orid.    Hctam.7:18. 

*'  Si  poBsem,  lanior  eBsem. 
Sed  trahit  iDTltam  nova  vis  ;  oliudque  oupido, 
Mens  allad  suadet,  video  nleliora,  prot)oque, 
Deteriora  aequor." 

See,  also,  the  ttory,  in  the  Cyropsdia,  of  Araspet  and  hia  two  tonll. 
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regenerate,  state  he  can  both  will  and  do.    Bodj,  as  well  as 
soul,  serve  the  spirit. 

These  are  the  truths  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  Ortho- 
dox doctrine  of  inability.  But  Orthodoxy,  in  its  desue  to 
wraken  a  sense  of  dependence,  has  pushed  them  to  an 
unreasonable  extreme.  It  asserts  that  man,  in  his  naturul 
state,  before  he  is  regenerated,  has  no  power  to  will  or  to  do 
right.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  all  men  have  power  to 
will  and  to  do  many  right  things.  Even  in  the  lowest  condi- 
tioD,  a  man  wills  and  does  much  that  is  right.  Though  the 
governing  principle  be  the  lowest  one,  he  can  yet  perform 
Bany  good  actions.  In  the  second  condition  also,  the  psy- 
diical  man,  though  not  able  always  to  do  right,  often  suc- 
eeeds  in  doing  so.  And  in  this  state  the  apostle  declares 
that  he  does  not  do  the  evil,  but  ^^  sin  that  dwells  in  him." 
80  long  as  his  purpose  is  right,  he  is  right. 

J  11.  Orthodox  Doctrine  of  Inahxliiy.  —  Let  us  see  what 
Orthodoxy  says  of  the  inability  of  the  unrcgcnerate  man. 
The  Assembly's  Confession  declares  (chap.  6,  §  4),  that  by 
our  corrupt  nature  '^  we  are  utterly  indisposed,  disabled, 
tod  made  opposite  to  all  good,  and  wholly  inclined  to  all 
fviL''  In  chap.  9,  §  3,  it  says  that  ^^  man,  by  his  fall  into 
a  state  of  sin,  hath  wholly  lost  all  ability  of  will  to  any 
q^iritual  good  accompanying  salvation." 

This  seems  plain  eoough.  It  would  justify  the  charge 
made  by  Dr.  Cox,  that  there  are  those  who  teach  that  ^'  a 
man  has  no  ability  to  do  his  duty,"  *  and  ^^  that,  where  the 
means  of  grace  are  abundantly  vouchsafed,  a  mai^  can  do 
nothing  for,  but  can  only  counteract,  his  own  salvation."  It 
would  also  seem  to  lay  a  fit  foundation  for  that  kind  of  Cal« 
vinistic  preaching  which,  according  to  Professor  Finney,  of 


*  See  Dr.  Cox's  Sermon  on  Begenentlon,  reriewed  by  Dr.  Hodge^  In  « 1 
■yaoidBcflewi.'' 
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Ofoerlin   (see  ^^  Revival  Lectures"),  virtoallj  amoimts  to 
saying, 

**  Ton  can,  and  you  can*t; 
You  shall,  and  you  shanH ; 
Toa  will,  and  joa  won't ; 
You'll  be  damned  if  yon  don*t.** 

These  charges,  it  mast  be  noticed,  are  brought  against 
Calvinism,  not  by  us,  but  by  Presbyterian  divines,  themselves 
holding  to  this  same  Westminster  Confession. 

But  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  expositions  given  to  this 
doctrine  of  inability  by  modem  Orthodox  authorities. 

(a.)  The  Old  School  Presbyterians.  —  As  stated  by  one 
of  their  own  number  (Professor  Atwater,  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege, Bibliotheca  Sacra,  January,  1864),  they  hold  an  inability 
*'  moral,  sinful,  and  real,"  "  irremovable  by  the  sinner's  own 
power."  He  sets  aside  the  objection  that  we  are  not  bound 
to  do  what  we  are  unable  to  do,  by  saying  that  this  applies 
to  actions  only,  not  to  sinful  dispositions.  He  illustrates  this 
by  saying  that  an  irrepressible  disposition  to  slander  would 
be  only  so  much  more  culpable.  But  in  this  he  is  evidently 
wrong.  Such  a  habit  has  become  a  disease,  and  the  unfor> 
tunate  victim  is  no  lotiger  accountable  for  what  he  does. 

(6.)  The  New  School  Presbyterians.  —  (Rev.  George  Duf» 
field,  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1868.)  Although  Dr.  Duf- 
field  objects  to  the  language  of  the  Old  School  Presbyterians  in 
denying  ^^  free  agency,"  and  regarding  man  ^^  as  destitute  of 
ability  as  a  block  of  marble,"  he  yet  declares  that  the  New 
School,  as  well  as  the  Old,  believe  that  in  the  unconverted 
state  ^^  man  can  do  nothing  morally  good."  Still,  he  adds, 
men  caa  accept  the  offers  of  salvation  made  by  Jesus  Christ. 
But  he  positively  denies  that  *^  man,  in  his  natural  state, 
independent  of  the  gospel  and  Spirit  of  Christ,  has  ability 
perfectly  to  obey  aU  the  commandments  of  God."  We  sup- 
pose that  most  persons  would  agree  with  him  in  this  state- 

JDOBt. 

(c.)    The  Old  School  in  New  England  3%6ofo9y.— (Bi^ 
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liothcca  Sacra,  April,  1863.  Article  by  Professor  Law* 
rence,  East  Windsor,  Conneeticut.)  This  writer  contends 
that  human  inabilitj  is  moral,  and  not  natural  —  a  distinction 
much  dwelt  upon  by  the  Hopkinsians,  but  rejected  by  the 
Old  School  Presbyterians.  This  system  differs  from  the 
Arminian  or  Methodist  view  in  insisting  that  man  has  power 
enough  to  sin,  though  not  enough  to  obey. 

((i.)  Hopkinsianiam,  —  (Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1862.) 
The  Hopkinsians  profess  to  contend  for  free  agency,  in  order 
to  save  responsibility.  They  adopt  the  ideas  of  Edwards 
on  free  agency.  But  freedom,  with  them,  consists  only  in 
choice.  Whatever  we  choose,  we  choose  freely.  The  carnal 
man  is  as  free  in  choosing  evil  as  the  spiritual  man  in  choos- 
iag  good.  All  real  freedom  in  this  system  disappears  in  a 
juggle  of  words. 

The  result  of  this  examination  will  show  that  the  great 
body  of  the  Orthodox,  of  all  schools,  continues  to  deny  any 
leat  ability  in  the  unregenerate  man  to  do  the  will  of  God. 
They  do  not  zay  that  ^^  man  has  no  power  to  do  his  duty,'' 
bat  that  is  the  impression  left  by  their  teaching.  The  dis- 
tinction between  natural  and  moral  inability  is  insufficient ; 
Imt  it  is  as  absurd  to  say  that  a  man  is  unable  not  to  sin, 
when  you  only  mean  that  he  chooses  to  sin,  as  it  would  be  to 
lay,  when  invited  to  eat  your  dinner,  ^^  I  am  unable  to  eat," 
neaping  only  that  you  were  unwilling.  Besides,  if  inability 
is  moral,  it  is  in  the  will,  and  not  in  the  nature,  and  so  ia 
aot  natural  depravity  at  all.  It  is  also  making  God  unjust 
to  teach  that  he  considers  us  guilty  for  a  misfortune.  If  we 
derive  a  corrupted  nature  from  Adam,  that  is  our  misfortune, 
and  not  our  fault,  and  God  owes  us  not  anger,  but  pity. 
Instead  of  punishing  us,  he  should  compensate  us  for  this 
disaster. 

Therefore  the  unreason,  the  want  of  logic,  and  the  absence 
of  any  just  view  of  God,  appear,  more  or  less,  throughout 
these  statements.     For  where  there  is  no  ability,  there  caa 
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be  no  gailt.  Jnst  as  soon  as  man  ceases  to  have  the  power 
to  do  right,  he  ceases  to  have  the  power  to  do  wrong.  Ina- 
bility and  gnilt,  which  are  connected  by  all  these  creeds, 
logically  exclude  each  other.  If  our  nature  is  incapable  of 
doing  good,  then  it  is  incapable  of  committing  sin.  One  or 
the  other  must  be  given  up.  Keep  which  you  will,  but  you 
cannot  keep  both.  We  may  be  totally  depraved  by  our 
nature ;  but  then  we  cease  to  be  sinners,  and  cease  to  be 
guilty.  Or  we  may  be  going  wholly  wrong,  and  so  be  sinful, 
but  then  we  have  the  power  of  going  right. 

This  is  the  inconsistency  in  almost  all  Orthodox  systems. 
By  dwelling  so  much  on  human  weakness,  they  destroy  at 
last  the  sense  of  responsibility. 

§  12.  Some  further  Features  of  Orthodox  Theology  concerts 
ing  Human  Sinfulness.  —  In  the  article  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  before  referred  to  (April,  1863),  by  Edward  A.  Law- 
rence, D.  D.,  Professor  at  East  Windsor,  Connecticut,  on 
"The  Old  School  in  New  England  Theology,"  the  writer  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  doctrioes  of  this  body  concerning 
sin:  — 

"  God  created  man  a  holy  being.  He  was  not  merely  in- 
nocent, as  not  having  committed  sin,  not  merely  pure,  as  not 
inheriting  any  derived  evil,  but  was  positively  holy  in  hia 
very  being."  This,  we  suppose,  must  mean  that  he  was  in- 
clined by  nature  to  do  right,  rather  than  wrong.  It  was  as 
natural  for  him  to  love  God  as  for  a  fish  to  swim  or  a  bird  to 
fly.  Nothing  less  than  this,  certainly,  would  deserve  to  be 
called  "  holiness  of  being." 

"The  first  man,"  says  Professor  Lawrence,  "was  the 
federal  head  of  this  race,  representatively  and  by  :ovenant| 
as  no  other  father  has  been  or  can  be  with  his  children." 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  of  a  legal  corporation,  whose 
members  are  responsible  in  law  for  the  actions  of  their  agent. 

Professor  Lawrence  explains  the  belief  of  the  Old  School  in 
the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  thus :  It  was  not  the  personal 
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guilt  of  Adam  which  was  imputed  to  his  desceDdants,  but 
^  certain  disastrous  consequences.'*  They,  as  well  as  he,  be- 
came ^^  subject  to  temporal  and  eternal  death."  The  next 
coiseqaence  of  Adam's  sin  we  must  give  in  Professor  Law- 
leace's  own  language,  in  order  not  to  misrepresent  him. 
"  The  first  evil  disposition  which  led  to  the  evil  choice  was  not 
onlj  confirmed  in  him  as  an  individual,  but  also  as  a  quality 
of  human  nature,  and  it  reappears,  successively,  in  each  one 
of  them."  Imputation,  therefore,  means  not  the  transfer  of 
guilt,  but  of  a  corrupt  nature.  ^^  It  is  not  a  sin  to  be  born 
anfol ;  but  the  sin  with  which  men  are  born  is  nevertheless 
jiofuL"  Then  follows  this  statement :  "  We  are  strictly 
guilty  only  for  our  own  sin ;  but  the  sinfulness  with  which 
we  are  bom  is  as  really  ours  as  if  it  originated  in  our 
own  act." 

This,  again,  is  explained  by  defining  guilt  as  liability  to 
punishment  on  account  of  the  acts  of  another,  ^^  as  when  the 
members  of  a  corporation  suffer  from  the  ill  management  of 
its  agent."     This  he  calls  corporate  guilt. 

The  Old  School  doctrine,  according  to  this  writer,  concern- 
ing sin,  makes  it  a  state  rather  than  an  act.  It  is  not  merely 
the  act  of  disobedience,  but  the  wrong  bias  of  the  will,  out  of 
which  the  act  proceeds.  He  thinks  it  wrong  to  call  ^^  sin  a 
nature,"  for  neither  the  substance  of  the  soul,  nor  its  faculties, 
are  sinful.  The  depravity  of  nature  is  not  choice,  so  much 
as  tendency  which  leads  to  choice.  It  is  hereditary,  being 
transmitted  from  father  to  son. 

The  old  theology,  therefore,  predicates  sinfulness  of  human 
natore ;  affirms  sin  to  be  a  wrong  state  or  bias  of  wiil ;  consid- 
ers to  be  hereditary ;  regards  new-born  infants  as  depraved, 
hot  thinks  that  those  of  them  who  die  in  infancy,  beforti  actual 
transgression,  are  renewed  and  saved  by  the  blood  of  Christ  ; 
and  considers  temporal  death  as  a  part  of  the  penalty  of  sin. 

Upon  this  statement  of  the  Old  School  doctrine,  the  follow- 
11^  criticisms  naturally  occur :  — 
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First.  If  original  righteousness  was  holiness  of  natuTe« 
and  not  mere  innocence ;  if  it  was  a  positire  tendency  to 
good,  and  not  merely  a  state  of  indifference  between  good 
and  evil;  then,  we  ask.  What  produced  the  fall?  What 
motive  led  to  the  commission  of  the  first  sin?  If  the  nature 
of  the  first  man  was  holy,  there  was  nothing  in  it  which 
rould  lead  him  to  sin,  and  any  external  temptation  addressed 
to  such  a  nature  must  fall  powerless  before  it.  It  woald  be 
like  trying  to  tempt  a  fish  to  fly  in  the  air,  or  like  templing 
a  bird  to  go  into  the  water.  Even  if  the  first  man  could 
have  been  induced  by  any  deception  or  external  influence  to 
commit  a  wrong  act,  this  would  not  be  sinful,  because  there 
would  be  no  sinful  motive  behind  it.  A  wrong  act  proceed- 
ing from  a  holy  nature  is  either  an  impossibility  or  a  mere 
innocent  mistake.  Our  first  criticism,  therefore,  on  the  Old 
School  doctrine  of  sin,  is,  that  it  makes  Adam's  fall  an  impos- 
sibility. 

Second.  As  regards  Adam's  federal  headship  and  the 
illustration  of  a  corporation,  we  say,  that  the  members  of  a 
corporation  are  not  considered  guilty  in  consequence  of  the 
acts  of  their  agent,  although  they  may  suffer  in  consequence 
of  these  acts.  If  he  commits  forgery  they  may  lose  money 
thereby,  but  no  one  would  think  of  calling  them  forgers. 
The  sin  of  a  parent  may  be  visited  upon  his  children  to  the 
third  or  fourth  generation,  but  in  their  case  it  is  neither  pun- 
ishment nor  guilt,  but  only  misfortune.  When  Professor 
Lawrence,  therefore,  f»ays,  that  "  we  are  guilty  for  the  sinful- 
n(!ss  with  which  we  are  born,  because  it  is  really  ours,"  he 
utters  a  moral  absurdity,  and  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  moral 
distinctions.  He  says,  ^^  The  sinfulness  with  which  we  are 
born  is  really  ours  ; "  but  in  what  sense  ours  f  Only  as  any 
congenital  disease  may  be  called  ours.  If  a  man  is  bom 
with  a  tendency  to  consumptiou,  blindness,  lameness,  he  may 
say,  ^^my  lameness,  my  near-sightedness."  But  no  one 
would  suppose  that  he  meant  thereby  to  hold  himself  respon- 
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tSbte  for  them,  or  to  consider  himself  guilty  because  of  them. 
It  18  abaard  to  speak  of  ^^  corporate  guilt."  The  corporate 
giflt,  for  example,  of  the  stockholders  of  a  bank,  because  of 
tke  crime  of  an  absconding  teller ! 

The  natural  objection  to  this  illustration  of  a  corporation 
19,  that  those  who  enter  into  a  corporation  do  it  by  a  free  act, 
•fid  make  themselves  voluntarily  responsible.  But  we  did 
BOt  consent  that  Adam  should  be  our  agent.  Wo  did  not 
•gree  that  if  Adam  should  commit  a  single  act  of  disobcdi- 
toce  we  should  be  bom  totally  depraved,  and  liable  to  ever- 
lasting torments  in  consequence.  Professor  Lawrence  replies, 
Ikat  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  God  to  ask  our  con- 
lent,  and  therefore,  apparently  he  supposes  that  God  took  for 
granted  that  we  would  consent.  This  seems  to  be  no  answer 
to  the  objection.  If  it  was  impossible  for  God  to  obtain  our 
eoQsent,  before  we  were  born,  to  incur  this  awful  danger,  he 
▼as  not  compelled  to  expose  us  to  it.  It  is  an  insult  to  the 
justice  of  the  Almighty  to  assume  that  he  could  have  done  so. 

Third.  Professor  Lawrence  does  not  think  it  correct  to 
lay  that  "  sin  is  a  nature."  But  why  not,  if  it  be  a  uuiversal 
and  constant  element,  an  original  and  permanent  state  of  the 
loal?  To  say  that  human  nature  is  sinful,  but  deny  that  sin 
is  a  nature,  seems  to  be  making  a  distinction  without  a  dif- 
ference. It  is  a  disposition  to  sin  born  with  the  child. 
Kow,  say  what  we  will,  such  a  disposition  to  sin  thus  born 
with  us  is  not  guilt  but  misfortune.  A  just  God  will  not 
hold  us  responsible  for  it,  but  will  hold  himself  responsible  to 
help  us  out  of  it.  As  a  faithful  Creator,  he  is  bound  to  do 
80,  and  will  do  so. 

It  is  common  for  theologians  to  deny  all  such  assertions 
as  these  last.  They  hold  it  irreverent  to  say  that  God  owes 
anything  to  his  creatures.  They  accupiulate  responsibility 
ipon  man,  but  deny  responsibility  to  God.  But  in  doing 
this  they  take  from  the  Ahnighty  all  moral  character.  Gal* 
▼inism,  especially,  makes  of  the  Deity  infinite  power  aad 
15 
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iafiDite  will.  But  no  blasphemy  is  worse  than  that  which, 
though  with  the  best  intentions,  virtually  destroys  the  moral 
character  of  the  Almighty,  reducing  him  to  an  infinite  will ; 
that  is,  making  of  him  an  infinite  tyrant.  For  the  essence  of . 
tyranny  is  the  union  of  power  and  will  in  a  ruler,  who  recog- 
nizes no  obligations  towards  his  subjects. 

The  book  of  Job  seems  to  have  been  written  partly  to  re- 
fute this  sort  of  Calvinism.  The  friends  of  Job  were  Calvin- 
ist«  in  this  sense.  The  sum  of  their  argument  was  that, 
since  God  was  all-powerful,  therefore  whatever  he  did  must 
be  right ;  and,  since  h^  punished  Job,  Job  must  be  a  sinner, 
and  ought  to  confess  his  sin  whether  he  saw  it  or  not.  This 
has  been,  in  all  ages,  the  substance  of  Calvinism  —  Jewish 
Calvinism,  Mohammedan  Calvinism,  Christian  Calvinism. 
It  declares  that  we  are  bound  to  submit  to  God,  not  because 
he  is  good,  t)ut  because  ho  is  powerful.  But  the  answer  of 
Job  to  his  friends  is  a  rebuke  to  the  same  spirit  wherever 
shown.  He  asks  them  ^'  if  they  will  speak  with  unfairness 
for  God,"  and  "  speak  deceitfully  for  him,"  and  "  accept  his 
person."  He  declares  that  if  he  could  find  God  he  would  go 
before  his  throne  and  defend  his  own  cause.  ^^  Would  he 
contend  with  me  with  his  mighty  power  ?  No  I  he  would 
have  regard  unto  me." 

This  is  the  sin  of  Calvinism,  that  it  '^  accepts  the  person 
of  the  Almighty,"  assuming  that  he  has  a  right  to  do  as  he 
pleases  with  his  creatures,  and  that  they  have  no  rights 
which  he  is  bound  to  respect,  except  that  of  being  punished* 
Thus  it  destroys  the  moral  character  of  the  Almighty. 

Fourth.  Professor  Lawrence  says,  "It  is  the  general  be- 
lief of  the  Old  School  that  those  who  die  in  infancy  before 
actual  transgression,  are  renewed  and  saved  by  the  blood  of 
Christ." 

The  power  of  infancy  is  wonderful.  It  can  even  break 
down  the  logic  of  Calvinism.  Wordsworth  was  right  in  call- 
ing the  infant — 
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«•  Mlghtj  prophet !  Seer  blest ! 
On  whom  those  truths  do  rest 
Whieh  we  are  toiling  all  our  lires  to  find.** 

Every  kind  of  theology,  however  savage  and  bitter  it  may 
be  against  adult  sinners,  sending  them  into  an  eternal  hell 
withoat  the  least  hesitation  or  remorse,  hesitates  and  stam- 
mers when  it  comes  to  speak  of  little  children.  Even  the 
idolatroos  Jews,  sacrificing  their  children  to  Moloch  in  the 
TiUey  of  Hinnom,  beat  drums  to  drown  their  cries,  which 
thejr  could  not  bear  to  hear.  Both  schools  of  theology.  Old 
and  New,  hasten  to  say  that  infants  are  not  to  be  damned. 
Bat  why  not,  if  they  are  born  with  a  depraved  nature,  and 
die  without  being  converted?  Both  the  great  schools  of 
Presbyterian  theology  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Assem- 
bles Catechism,  which  declares  (chap.  6,  §  6),  that  '|  every 
sin,  both  original  and  actual,  being  a  transgrestAon  of  the 
righteous  law  of  God,  and  contrary  thereunto,  doth,  in  its 
own  nature,  bring  guilt  upon  the  sinner,  whereby  he  is  bound 
over  to  the  wrath  of  God."  Therefore  the  infant  who  dies 
bdbre  he  has  exercised  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ,  is 
under  the  wrath  of  God.  Orthodoxy  does  not  allow  of  re- 
pentance in  the  other  life :  how,  then,  can  infants  be  saved 
according  to  Orthodoxy  ?  Professor  Lawrence  can  only  re- 
plj,  that  it  is  a  general  belief  that  they  will  be  saved.  The 
Catechism  declares,  less  decidedly,  that  ^^  elect  infants  "  will 
be  saved.  Dr.  Whedon  (Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April,  1862), 
on  behalf  of  the  Methodists,  says,  ^^  That  the  dying  infant  is 
saved,  and  saved  by  the  atonement,  all  agree."  Bui  how  he 
is  saved,  or  what  reason  they  have  to  think  him  saved,  ex- 
cept their  wish  to  believe  it,  no  one  can  tell.  Death,  in 
fact,  becomes  to  the  infant  a  saving  sacrament.  As  long  as 
he  lives  he  is  believed  unregencrate  and  unconverted.  As 
soon  as  he  dies  he  is  considered  ready  for  heaven.  But  he 
caanot  be  ready  for  heaven  until  he  is  regenerate ;  and  afler 
death  there  is  no  such  thing  as  obtaining  a  new  heart,  and  no 
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opportunity  for  repentance.  Logically,  therefore,  the  infant 
is  converted  by  the  mere  act  of  dying.  We  presume  that  no 
Orthodox  theologians  would  assert  this ;  and  yet  we  really 
do  not  see  how  they  can  avoid  the  conclusion. 

But  why  is  it  any  worse  for  children  to  be  damned  in  con* 
sequence  of  Adam's  sin  than  for  adults  to  be  damned  ?  Or- 
thodoxy assures  us  that  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin  we  are 
born  depraved.  Dr.  Du (field,  stating  and  defending  the  doc- 
trines of  the  New  School  Presbyterian  Church  (Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  July,  1863),  says  that  Adam  subjected  his  posterity 
to  such  a  loss  that  they  are  born  without  any  righteousness, 
are  exposed  to  the  consequences  of  his  transgression,  and  att 
become  sinners  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  it.  He  quotes 
with  approbation  from  a  protest  of  the  New  School  minority, 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  1837  (which  he  calls  a  docu- 
ment of  great  historic  value),  an  assertion  that  ^^  by  reason 
of  the  sin  of  Adam,  the  race  are  treated  as  if  they  had  sinned ;  ** 
and  from  another  document  of  the  same  school  which  says» 
that  ^^  we  are  all  bom  with  a  tendency  to  sin,  which  makes 
it  morally  certain  that  we  shall  do  so."  Now,  we  do  not  see 
why  it  is  any  worse  to  send  iufauts  to  hell  because  of  this 
depraved  nature,  than  to  send  grown  persons  there  who  have 
sinned  in  consequence  of  possessing  such  a  depraved  nature. 
If  it  be  said  that  adults  have  had  an  opportunity  to  repent, 
and  have  not  accepted  it,  we  reply,  that  to  the  mass  of  man- 
kind no  such  opportunity  is  offered ;  that,  where  it  is  offered, 
no  one  has  the  power  to  accept  it,  except  he  be  one  of  the 
elect;  and  that  at  all  events,  since  infants  are  sure  to  be 
saved,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  adults  are  very  likely 
to  be  lost,  death  in  infancxi  is  the  most  desirable  thing  possible. 
According  to  this  doctrine,  child-murder  becomes  almost  a 
virtue. 

The  radical  difficulty  in  all  these  theories  consists  in  refiia- 
ing  to  apply  to  Grod  the  same  rules  of  justice  which  we  apply 
to  man.     To  do  so  implies  no  irreverence,  but  the  highesl 
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rererence.  There  is  nothing  more  honorable  to  the  Almighty 
tkftQ  to  believe  him  to  be  actuated  by  the  same  great  princi- 
ples of  right  which  he  has  written  in  our  conscience  and 
heart.  Those  laws  of  eternal  justice,  so  deeply  engraven  on 
the  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart,  are  a  revelation  of  the  charac- 
ter of  God  himself.  If  we  think  to  honor  him  by  rejecting 
tbeee  intuitions  of  the  reason,  and  by  substituting  for  this 
difine  idea  of  a  God  of  justice  that  of  a  being  of  arbitrary 
viU,  who  is  under  no  obligations  to  his  creatures,  we  deeply 
dishonor  the  Almighty  and  fatally  injure  our  own  character. 
Ffom  this  perverted  view  of  God  comes  a  cynical  view  of 
Man.  When  we  make  wiU  supreme  in  God,  we  legitimate 
•U  tyranny  and  contempt  from  man  to  man.  Then  comes 
tke  state  of  things  described  by  Shakespeare :  — 

•*  Force  shoald  be  right,  or,  rather,  right  and  wrong 
(Between  whose  endlesa  Jar  Jostice  reaides) 
8hoald  lose  their  names,  and  so  should  Justice  too. 
Then  everything  includes  itself  in  power, 
Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite; 
And  appetite,  a  universal  wolf. 
So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power, 
Xnst  make  perforce  a  universal  prey, 
And,  last,  eat  np  himself." 

Shakespearet  Troilus  and  CresildA. 
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CHAPTER   VIL 

CONVERSION   AND   REGENERATION. 

§  1.  Orthodoxy  recognizes  only  two  Conditions  in  which  Man 
can  he  found.  —  Orthodoxy  knows  only  two  states  in  which 
man  can  be  found.  Man  is  either  in  the  natural  state,  and 
then  he  is  totally  depraved ;  or  he  is  in  the  supernatural 
state,  in  which  the  chain  of  sin  has  been  broken.  He  is 
either  impenitent  or  penitent,  either  unregenerated  or  regen- 
erate, unconverted  or  converted,  a  sinner  or  a  saint. 

There  is  no  gradation,  no  shading  off,  no  twilight^ between 
this  midnight  gloom  and  midday  splendor.  To  the  com- 
mon eye,  and  in  the  judgment  of  their  friends  and  neighbors, 
the  people  who  enter  a  church  seem  of  all  degrees  of  good- 
ness ;  and  every  one  has  good  and  bad  qualities  mixed  up 
together  in  his  character.  But,  as  the  Orthodox  minister 
looks  at  them  from  the  pulpit,  they  instantly  fall  into  two 
classes,  and  become  ^^  my  impenitent  hearers,"  and  ^^  my  peni- 
tent hearers." 

Moreover,  it  is  assumed  that  the  distinction  between  these  . 
two  classes  is  so  marked  and  plain,  that  it  can  be  recognized 
by  any  one  who  will.     Orthodox  people  inquire,   "  Is  he 
pioiLS  t "  just  as  they  would  ask,  "  Is  he  married  f  ** 

Again,  the  change  from  one  state  to  the  other  is  assumed 
to  be  so  distinct  and  marked,  that  he  who  runs  can  read. 
One  may  say  to  another,  "  Where  were  you  converted  f  "  just 
as  they  may  say,  "  Where  did  you  go  to  college  f  "  "Where 
were  you  born  ?  "  said  an  P^nglish  bishop  to  Somerville,  the 
Methodist  preacher.  "  In  Dublin  and  Liverpool,"  he  an* 
Bwered.     '*  Were  you  born  in  two  places  ?  "  said  the  bishop. 
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<'*Art  ihavL  a  master  in   Israel,  and   knowest  not  these 
things?'*'  replied  Somerville. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  common  among  Liberal 
Christians  to  doubt  the  reality,  or  deny  the  importance,  of 
SDch  changes  altogether.  With  them  the  Christian  life  con- 
sists, not  in  change,  but  in  progress.  In  the  Christian  course. 
Orthodoxy  lays  the  main  stress  on  the  commencement ;  Lib- 
eral Christianity,  on  the  progress.  The  one  wishes  you  to 
k^n  the  journey,  without  seeming  to  care  whether  you  go 
.  forward :  the  other  urges  you  to  go  forward,  without  inquir- 
ing whether  you  have  begun  to  go.  According  to  one,  Chris- 
tjanity  is  nothi&g  but  a  crisis  ;  according  to  the  other,  noth- 

.  IDg  but  a  DEYELOPMEKT. 

f  2.  Crisis  and  Development,  —  Is  there  any  truth  in  this 
Orthodox  view  of  man?  anything  essential,  substantial,  vital? 
And  is  there  any  formal  error  ?  If  there  is,  what  is  it  ?  Is 
Christmnity  crisis  or  development,  or  both  ? 

Common  sense  and  the  analogies  of  common  life  must 
answer,  ^^  Both."  If  Christianity  is  a  life,  it  must  begin 
with  a  birth  ;  if  a  journey,  it  cannot  be  taken  except  we 
set  out ;  if  an  education,  we  must  determine  to  commence 
the  education ;  if  labor  in  God's  vineyard,  we  must  go  into 
the  vineyard,  and  begin.  There  are  only  two  classes  — 
those  who  are  alive,  and  those  who  are  not  alive ;  those  who 
are  taking  the  journey,  and  those  who  have  not  yet  set  out ; 
those  who  are  studying,  and  those  who  have  not  yet  begun 
to  study ;  those  who  are  at  work  for  God,  and  those  who 
are  standing  idle.  The  distinction  into  two  classes  seems, 
therefore,  substantial  and  real.  It  does  not  follow,  to  be 
sure,  that  these  two  classes  can  be  distinguished  so  easily  by 
the  eye  of  man  ;  but  they  certainly  can  be  by  the  eye  of  Grod. 
Nor  does  this  primary  distinction  interfere  with  other  dis- 
tinctions and  many  degrees  of  difference  —  greater  or  less 
differences  and  degrees  of  progress,  usefulness,  goodness. 
Vor  does  it  follow  that  those  who  are  now  on  the  right  side 
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may  not  change  again  to  the  >iTong,  and  again  to  the  right. 
There  may  be  con  version,  and  re-conversion ;  but  that,  at 
any  moment,  every  person  must  be  either  endeavoring  to  do 
right,  or  not  so  endeavoring,  is  evident.  This  view  is  oon- 
firmed  by  the  New  Testament:  "No  man  can  serve  two 
masters." 

That  in  the  religious  life  there  should  be  both  crisis  and 
development,  accords  with  the  analogies  of  nature.  Tho 
seed  lies  in  the  ground  in  a  dormant  state,  perhaps  for  a  long^ ' 
period.  After  a  time  comes  a  crisis  ;  thrills  of  life  vibrato 
through  it ;  the  germ  is  stirred ;  it  sends  its  roots  downward  ; 
its  stalk  pierces  the  mould,  moving  upward*  into  light  and 
air.  After  this  great  change,  there  comes  a  period  of  prog- 
ress and  development.  The  plant  grows;  its  roots  multi- 
ply ;  its  stalk  ascends,  and  divides  into  leaves.  Then  there 
comes  a  second  crisis.  The  plant  blossoms.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  after  weeks  of  growth,  the  bud  bur^s  into 
beautiful  petals,  surrounding  the  delicate  stamens  and  pre- 
cious pistil.  Then  there  comes  a  second  long  period  of  slow 
development.  The  petals  fall,  and  the  fruit  slowly  swells 
through  many  weeks  of  growth.  At  last  there  comes  a  day 
when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Yesterday  it  was  not  ripe  ;  to-day  it 
is.  This  is  the  third  crisis.  And  so,  in  human  life,  long 
periods  of  development  terminate  in  critical  hours  —  the 
seeds  of  another  long  growth.  So  it  is  in  other  things ;  so 
also  in  religion. 

§  8.  Nature  of  tht  Change,  —  The  next  position  of  Ortho- 
doxy is,  that  man,  in  the  second  or  regenerate  state,  is  a 
new  creature.  It  asserts  the  change  to  be  entire  and  radical, 
and  the  difference  immense.  Not  only  the  whole  direction 
of  the  life  is  dianged,  but  the  motive  power  is  different,  and 
the  spirit  different.  Instead  of  ambition,  there  is  content ; 
in  the  place  of  sensitive  vanity,  there  comes  humility ;  in* 
ttead  of  anxiety,  trust  in  Grod.  The  burden  of  sin  is  taken 
away ;  the  sense  of  our  nnworthiness  no  longer  torments  as  \ 
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for  God  has  forgiven  our  sins.  Duty  do  longer  seems  ardu- 
ous and  difficult ;  for  there  is  joj  in  doing  anything  for  the 
Bake  of  Grod.  The  law  is  written  in  the  heart.  We  are 
bora  into  a  new  life,  the  principle  of  which  is  faith.  **  The 
Hfe  I  DOW  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God." 
Tlis  failh  enables  us  to  see  God  as  he  is,  not  as  a  stern  King, 
or  a  distant  Power,  or  an  abstract  Law,  but  as  a  Friend, 
Fither,  watchful  Providence,  surrounding  Love,  inflow iug 
Ue ;  Source  from  which  we  are  always  coming,  and  towards 
vlich  we  are  always  tending.  This  life  of  faith  makes  all 
tiiiogs  new.  Old  things  have  passed  away,  and  the  outward 
vorld  is  fresh  as  on  the  first  morning  of  creation.  Our 
inward  and  outward  life  are  both  new.  We  have  new  con- 
TictioDs,  new  affectious,  new  aims,  new  hopes,  new  joys. 
Nature  is  new,  life  is  new,  the  Bible  is  new,  the  future  world 
il  Dew.  Such  and  so  great  is  the  change  which  Orthodoxy 
aasames  as  the  result  of  conversion. 

§  4.  Its  Beality  and  Importance.  —  And  the  experience  of 
the  whole  Church,  the  biogi*aphies  of  the  saints  in  every 
denomination,  assure  us  of  the  substAUtial*  truth  of  this  de- 
scription. £ven  in  churches  which  are  not  Orthodox, — 
churches  like  our  own,  which  insist  more  upon  development 
than  upon  crisis,  —  observation  vefifies  this  description. 
£?en  those  who  do  not  expect  such  a  change,  nor  believe  in 
it,  oflen  come  to  it  unexpectedly.  In  the  course  of  each  one's 
experience  as  a  Christian  minister,  though  he  may  never 
have  insisted  on  the  importance  of  sudden  changes,  and  though 
he  may  be  no  revival  preacher,  he  must  have  known  numer- 
ous instances  of  those  who  seem  to  have  passed  from  death 
to  life  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  au  hour.  And  is  not  this 
change,  either  sudden  or  gradual,  that  which  makes  Chris- 
tianity a  gospel  ?  It  is  the  good  news,  not  of  a  future  and 
distant  heaven,  but  of  a  present  heaven,  —  a  heaven  not  out- 
ward, bat  inward ;  a  present  salvation  from  the  power  of 
sia;  a  present  relief  £rom  the  sense  of  guilt ;  a  present  joy 
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and  peace  in  believing ;  happiness  in  serving  God ;  sympathy 
and  good-will  to  man,  instead  of  envy  and  uncharitableness ; 
peace  with  God,  with  man,  with  ourselves,  with  our  condir 
lion  and  circamstances. 

That  such  a  state  is  possible  for  every  human  being  who 
desires  it,  is  the  good  news  which  Christ  brings ;  and  the 
experience  of  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  grateful 
hearts  declares  that  it  is  a  reality. 

§  5.  Is  it  the  Work  of  Ood^  or  of  the  Man  himself  f  Or* 
thodox  Difficulty,  —  But  now  comes  a  difficulty  in  the  Ortho- 
dox statement.  Orthodoxy  declares  that  this  regenerate 
state  is  the  result  of  faith,  not  of  works ;  and  that  faith  is  the 
gift  of  God ;  and  herein  Orthodoxy  follows  the  Scripture. 
Yet  Orthodoxy  calls  upon  us  to  repent  and  be  converted, 
that  our  sins  may  be  blotted  out ;  and  herein  likewise  Ortho- 
doxy follows  the  Scripture.  Is,  then,  conversion  an  experi- 
ence, or  is  it  an  action?  Is  it  something  God  gives,  or 
something  which  he  commands  ?  Is  it  a  duty  to  be  done,  or 
a  gift  to  be  received?  Is  it  submission  to  his  will,  or  joy  in 
his  love?  a  new  life  of  obedience,  or  a  new  heart  of  faith? 
If  it  is  submission,  then  we  can  all  change  our  hearts  at 
once,  and  make  ourselves  love  God  and  love  man.  But  who 
can  love  by  an  effort  of  the  will  ?  Yet,  if  the  new  life  is  a 
gift,  then  we  have  no  power  to  procure  it,  and  can  only  wait 
till  God  sees  fit  to  send  it ;  and  how,  then,  can  we  be  called 
upon  to  be  converted  ? 

Here  is  a  difficulty  which  it  seems  to  us  Orthodoxy  does 
not  solve  ;  and  yet  we  think  that  a  solution  is  to  be  found  in  a 
very  simple  distinction,  which,  like  all  other  true  and  real 
distinctions,  throws  light  on  many  other  difficulties. 

§  6.  Solved  by  the  Distinction  between  Conversion  and  R^ 
generation.  —  The  distinction  of  which  we  speak  is  between 
repentance  or  conversion  on  the  one  side,  and  regeneration 
or  a  new  life  on  the  other  side.  Repentance  or  conversion 
consists  in  renouncing  all  sin,  and  resolving  to  forsake  it; 
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in  tarning  to  God,  with  the  purpose  of  submitting  to  his  will 
and  obeying  his  law.  This  conversion  or  repentance  is  an 
act  proceeding  from  the  will,  and  in  obedience  to  the  con- 
aeience.  This  is  what  God  commands,  and  what  we  can  and 
(Might  to  do.  Every  conscientious  person,  every  person  who 
is  endeavoring  to  do  right  and  is  ready  to  act  up  to  his  light, 
is  a  converted  person.  Every  one  who  hates  his  sins,  resists 
temptation,  watohes  and  prays  against  it,  is  a  penitent  person. 
^118  is  the  great,  broad  distinction  between  man  and  man. 
This  divides  all  men  into  two  classes  —  those  who,  in  their 
win  and  purpose,  are  for  God,  truth,  and  right ;  and  those 
who,  because  they  are  not /or  God,  are  really  against  him. 

Bat,  besides  this  broad  distinction,  there  i.s  another  secon- 
dary distinction  —  a  distinction  among  those  who  are  con- 
scientiously endeavoring  to  do  God's  will.  Among  the 
converted  there  are  two  classes  —  the  regenerate  and  the 
anregenerate.  A  man  may  be  converted,  and  not  be  regen- 
omte ;  for  a  man  may  repent  of  his  sin  and  turn  towards 
God,  and  yet  not  have  the  life  of  love  and  joy  which  wo 
liave  described. 

'  He  is  under  law,  not  under  grace.  He  is  struggling  to  do 
fight,  but  is  not  borne  forward  on  a  joyful  tide-wave  of  love. 
{  7.  Men  may  he  divided^  religiously^  into  three  Classes^  not 
f«N>.  —  If  this  be  so,  we  may  divide  men  into  three  classes, 
and  not  into  two.  The  first  class  is  of  those  who  are  neither 
converted  nor  regenerate ;  the  second,  who  are  converted, 
bat  not  regenerate ;  the  third,  who  are  converted,  and  also 
regenerate.  The  first  are  like  the  prodigal  in  the  parable,  — 
living  without  God ;  the  second,  like  the  hired  servants  in 
the  same  story,  —  serving  God  for  wages ;  the  third  are 
ioos,  serving  from  love,  ever  with  their  Father,  and  all  that 
he  has  is  theirs.  The  motive  of  the  first  class  is  selfish  will, 
lelfish  pleasure ;  the  motive  of  the  second  is  duty ;  that  of 
the  third,  love.  The  first  are  without  law,  the  second  nn« 
dor  law,  the  third  under  grace.    And  so  we  might  multiply 
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distiDCtions.  But  is  it  not  clear  to  common  obserration,  thai 
this  threefold  classification  meets  the  facts  of  life  better  than 
the  other?  There  are  three  degrees  of  character.  There  u 
the  worldly  man,  who  is  just  as  good  or  bad  as  societj 
around  him  leads  him  to  be ;  whose  virtues  result  merely 
from  a  happy  organization,  or  fortunate  influences,  but  whd 
has  no  principle  of  goodness,  no  purpose  of  righteousness,  no 
serious  aim  in  life.  Then  there  is  the  conscientious  maOi 
who  means  to  live,  and  does  live,  by  a  standard  of  morality ; 
who  has  a  serious  aim,  but  who  is  not  yet  deeply  and  joy- 
fully religious ;  whose  religion,  at  any  rate,  is  hard  work^ 
not  confiding,  child-like  faith.  And  then  there  is  the  Chris* 
tian  believer,  who  has  begun  to  live  from  faith  ;  who  begins 
to  feel  a  higher  life  pouring  into  his  heart  from  on  high; 
who  has  help  and  strength  from  above.  From  his  heart  the 
burden  has  been  lifted,  and  he  has  become  again  as  a  little 
child.  He  knows  how  to  pray  the  prayer  of  faith.  He  may 
not  be  so  very  much  better  than  the  other  in  outward  char* 
acter ;  but  he  has  the  principle  within  him  which  will  make 
all  things  new,  sooner  or  later. 

The  New  Testament  confirms  this  view  of  a  threefold 
division.  We  saw,  in  our  last  chapter,  that  the  apostle 
Paul,  who  considers  human  nature  to  consist  of  three  ele- 
ments, —  spirit,  soul,  and  body,  —  divides  mankind  into  the 
carnal  man,  the  natural  (psychical  or  soulish)  man,  and  the 
spiritual  man.  The  carnal  man  is  he  in  whom  the  bodily 
instincts  and  appetites  are  supreme.  '^  He  is  not  subject  to 
the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be."  The  natural  man 
is  he  in  whom  the  soul  is  supreme :  he  is  neither  carnal  on 
one  side,  nor  spiritual  on  the  other.  ''He  cannot  receive 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod ; "  yet  he  is  not  in  oppositioa 
and  hostility  to  them,  like  the  carnal  man,  whose  mind  is 
enmity  against  God. 

Still  more  plainly  does  the  apostle  indicate  the  distinction 
when  speaking  of  those  who  are  without  law,  those  who  ar# 
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Oder  law,  and  those  who  are  free  from  law  and  above  it. 
Tbe  first  state  he  describes  in  such  words  as  these :  '^  I  was 
■live  withont  the  law  once"  —  the  glad,  natural  life  and 
fireedom  before  conscience  is  developed.  But  conscience  does 
ftwake  in  all :  '^  The  commandment  came,  sin  revived,  and 
I  died/*  When  man  sees  that  he  ought  to  serve  God,  yet 
coDlinaes  to  serve  the  flesh  and  the  world,  he  is  spoken  of  as 
deid  in  sin  ;  for  all  the  principle  of  progress  ceases.  But  if 
he  does  endeavor  to  do  right,  then  Paul  speaks  of  him  as 
under  law^  and  on  his  way  to  a  higher  state.  That  higher 
state  he  speaks  of  as  being  "  delivered  from  the  law,  to  serve 
in  newness  of  spirit,  and  not  in  oldness  of  letter." 

Thas  wc  see  that  all  religious  experiences  coincide.  The 
experience  of  the  apostle  Paul  is  exactly  the  same,  in  its 
essentials,  with  that  of  every  soul,  however  humble,  that 
begins  and  goes  forward  in  the  Christian  life. 

If  this  distinction  between  conversion  and  regeneration  bo 
correct,  it  removes  the  difficulty  in  the  Orthodox  statement. 

§  8.  Difference  between  Conversion  and  Regeneration,  — - 
Conversion  is  an  act,  regeneration  an  experience.  "Turn 
ye,  turn  ye  ;  for  why  will  ye  die  ? "  is  the  command  of  the 
Old  Testament.  "  Repent,  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins 
may  be  blotted  out ; "  "  Repent,  and  be  baptized,  and  ye 
^lall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  is  the  command  of 
l&e  New  Testament.  It  is  a  duty  to  repent ;  but  to  become 
fegenerate  is  not  a  duty :  that  is  a  gift,  to  be  received  after- 
wards. Ood  commands  conversion :  he  bestows  regenera- 
tion. Submission  is  an  act  of  our  own :  faith  is  the  gift  of 
God.  A  change  of  outward  life  and  conduct  we  can  accom- 
plish ourselves ;  at  least,  we  can  endeavor  to  accomplish  it ; 
bat  the  change  of  heart  God  himself  will  bestow. 

Conversion,  a  turning  round,  is  necessarily  instantaneous : 
it  is  a  change.     But  regeneration,  or  reception  of  divine 
Love,  is  a  state,  not  sudden,  but  passing  by  gradations  into 
t  deeper  and  deeper  life  of  faith  and  joy. 
16 
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So,  too,  conversion  may  be  repeated :  we  may  often  find 
that  we  have  again  turned  round,  and  are  going  the  wroi>g 
way.  But  the  inflow  of  life,  when  begun,  cannot  be  begun 
again.  When  God  has  touched  the  heart  with  his  love,  it  U 
forever  lifted  by  that  divine  experience  beyond  the  region 
of  mere  law.     We  can  never  forget  it.     These  are  the 

«*  Truths  which  wake 

To  perish  never; 
Which  neither  listlessness  nor  mad  endearort 

Nor  man  nor  boy, 
Nor  aug^ht  that  is  at  enmity  with  Joy, 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy." 

And  herein  lies  the  basis  of  the  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
"  perseverance  of  saints." 

§  9.  Unsatisfactory  Attitude  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  ^^ 
We  cannot  but  think  the  attitude  of  Orthodoxy  towards  this 
part  of  Christianity  to  be  singularly  unsatisfactory  and  ineffi- 
cient. The  work  of  the  Cliurch,  all  admit,  is  to  convert  the 
world  to  God,  and  so  save  it  from  the  power  and  evil  of  sin. 
But  if  this  is  a  work  which  the  Church  has  to  do,  it  ought 
surely  to  have  some  fixed  method  or  rule  by  wliich  to  ack 
It  should  not  be  a  matter  of  accident  whether  it  can  do  ita 
work  or  not.  It  should  not  be  in  doubt,  every  day,  as  to 
the  success  to  come  from  its  efforts.  If  its  work  is  to  make 
men  Christians,  it  ought  to  know  how  to  do  it,  be  able  to  ^ 
it,  and  know  when  it  is  done.  Such  is  the  case  with  nil 
other  work.  If  a  man  is  to  build  a  house,  he  does  not  bring 
together  his  materials,  hire  his  carpenters  and  masons,  and, 
when  all  are  on  the  ground,  sit  down  with  them,  and  wait  for 
some  emotion  or  interior  change  by  which  they  will  be  eni^ 
bled  to  go  on  and  do  their  work.  If  we  are  mechauio8| 
merchants,  lawyers,  physicians,  teachers,  we  do  not  wait  for 
a  revival  before  we  can  properly  fulfil  our  engagements.  It 
is  only  in  the  work  of  converting  the  world  to  God  —  the 
greatest  and  most  important  of  all  —  that  such  a  strange 
system  is  adopted.     Wo  are  told  to  put  ourselves  in  th6 
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proper  place,  namely,  the  Church  ;  collect  our  materials,  that 
is,  the  means  of  grace ;  and  then  we  are  to  wait  until,  some- 
Ik>w  or  other,  we  may  be  able  to  get  religion.  Religion  is 
nade  a  spasm,  a  struggle,  an  agony  —  not  a  regular  work, 
wH  a  steady  growth.  Everything  about  it  is  uncertain  and 
tentative.  No  one  knows  when  he  will  become  a  Christian, 
but  hopes,  some  time  or  other,  that  he  shall  be  made  one. 
The  common  thought,  produced  by  the  common  Orthodox 
system  of  preaching,  was  expressed  ouce  in  a  public  meeting 
by  Henry  Clay.  "  I  am  not,"  he  said,  "  a  Christian.  I  am 
iorry  I  am  not.  I  wish  I  were.  I  hope  that,  some  day,  I 
diall  be."  He  did  not  mean  by  this  to  say  that  he  was  an 
unbeliever ;  but  he  had  adopted  the  helpless,  passive  system 
by  which  he  was  taught  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  wait 
tin  some  great  change  should  take  place  in  his  soul. 

Ont  of  this  way  of  thought  comes  the  revival  system ; 
which  is  a  curious  blending  of  machinery  and  expectation, 
«f  adroit  and  careful  management  with  reliance  on  some 
^reat  inspiration.  Crisis  and  development  arc  to  be  expected, 
BO  doobt ;  but  we  do  not  set  a  trap  to  catch  the  Spring.  It 
Is  onrs  to  plant  and  to  water,  but  it  is  God's  to  give  the 
increase.     That,  therefore,  should  be  lefl  to  him. 

The  revival  system  is  Arminianism  grafted  on  Calvinism. 
b  18  an  attempt  to  unite  the  belief  that  mau  is  wholly  passive 
ia  conversion,  and  is  not  able  to  prepare  himself  thereunto, 
vith  the  opposite  doctrine  that  by  a  use  of  means  he  can 
become  a  Christian.  It  is  an  attempt  to  unite  the  Calviuistic 
article  that  God,  when  he  chooses,  calls  those  he  has  predes- 
tined to  eternal  life,  with  the  attempt  to  make  him  choose 
oor  time  and  way.  Such  a  system,  disjointed  at  its  centre, 
must  necessarily  work  badly,  and  result  iu  an  alternation  of 
feverish  heats  and  aguish  chills.  To  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  Church  by  revivals  is  as  unreasonable  as  it  would  be  to 
CUTJ  on  a  school,  or  a  cotton  factory,  by  a  revival  system  — 
alternations  of  violent  study  and  work,  followed  by  relapses 
into  indolence  and  sloth. 
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The  Church  of  Rome  has  a  great  advantage  over  Pirot- 
estant  Orthodoxy  in  this  respect.  It,  too,  admits  revivals^ 
and  has  its  periods  of  extraordinary  attention  to  religion.  But 
there  is  this  great  difference.  It  does  not  depend  on  them 
for  creating  Christianity  in  the  soul ;  it  uses  them  only  for 
increasing  its  warmth  and  power.  In  the  Roman  Church 
every  baptized  person  is  a  Christian  so  long  as  he  does  not 
continue  in  mortal  sin,  but  by  the  regular  use  of  the  sacrar 
ments  preserves  his  Christian  life.  The  essential  work  of 
the  Church  is  done  by  its  regular  methods  —  by  baptism, 
confession,  and  its  ritual  service.  In  the  Church  of  Rome, 
all  connected  with  it  are  Christians,  and  in  the  way  of  salva- 
tion. In  Protestant  Orthodox  churches,  if  any  of  those  bom 
and  brought  up  in  it  are  Christians,  it  is,  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  a  happy  accident. 

All  this  shows  something  wrong  in  the  common  theory  of 
conversion.  Every  one  in  a  Christian  community  who  de* 
sires  to  be  a  Christian  ought  to  be  able  to  become  one, 
Christianity  is  a  gospel,  because  it  opens  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  all.  The  call  of  the  Church  at  the  beginning  was 
to  follow  Christ.  Any  one  who  was  willing  to  follow  Christ 
was  baptized  at  once,  and  became  a  Christian.  No  one 
waited  till  he  should  experience  some  remarkable  interior 
change,  or  some  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  promise 
at  first  was,  that  whosoever  became  a  Christian  should  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost  afterwards.  Spiritual  influences  were  not 
the  condition  of  Christianity,  but  the  result  of  Christianity. 

One  bad  consequence  of  the  Orthodox  idea  is  discourage- 
ment on  the  one  side,  and  spiritual  pride  on  the  other. 
Those  who  are  not  converted  are  discouraged,  and  deprived 
of  the  comforts  of  Christian  faith.  Those  who  think  they 
have  been  converted  are  satisfied  with  this  past  experience, 
and  believe  themselves  Christians  on  the  strength  of  it. 
Because  some  spiritual  commotion  took  place  in  their  souls 
at  a  certain  time  and  place,  they  consider  themselves  chil- 
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ten  of  God  and  heirs  of  his  favor,  though  in  their  daily 
Ures  they  oiay  show  little  proof  of  practical  Christianity. 
And  the  result  of  this^  again,  is  a  professed  distrust,  by  the 
majority  of  sensible  men,  of  such  conversions.  Men  of  the 
irorld  do  not  find  that  professed  Christians  are  better  than 
tfaemselyes.  Oilen,  indeed,  church  members  are  not  so  just, 
iMKiest^  manly,  or  truthful  as  those  who  make  no  claim  to 
leligion.  And  the  reason  is  simply  this  —  that  they  have 
been  taught  to  believe  that  the  essence  of  Christianity  does 
not  consist  in  righteousness,  but  in  certain  religious  experi- 
ences. 

§  10.  The  Essential  Thing  for  Man  is  to  repent  and  he 
converted ;  thai,  is,  to  make  it  his  Purpose  to  obey  God  in  all 
Things.  —  As  far  as  man  is  concerned,  repentance  is  the  one 
thing  needful.  But  by  repentance  we  do  not  mean  sorrow 
or  contrition,  but  simply  turning  round  whenever  we  are 
going  wrong,  and  be^nniug  at  once  to  go  right.  This  is 
something  in  every  man's  power,  and  tliis  makes  him  a 
Christian ;  this  gives  him  a  claim  to  all  the  promises  and 
hopes  of  the  gospel  here  and  hereafter.  It  would  seem 
that  there  need  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  repentance 
while  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  stands  in  the  Bible. 
That  divine  story  gives  us  the  whole  theory  of  repentance 
and  regeneration  —  repentance  being  that  which  comes  Irom 
man,  regeneration  that  which  is  given  by  God.  When  the 
prodigal  son  was  aware  of  his  sin  and  sorrow,  and  said,  '^  I 
will  arise,  and  go  to  my  father ; "  and  when  he  arose,  and 
went  to  his  father,  and  confessed  his  sin  and  need,  then  he 
Lad  repented.  It  was  simply  going  to  his  father  with  the 
purpose  of  obedience.  Aud  when  the  father  received  him, 
not  with  reproach,  but  with  pardon  and  joy,  then  he  was 
born  again,  introduced  into  a  new  life,  into  the  peace,  and 
love,  and  freedom  of  his  own  home. 

^^  One  thing  is  needful,"  said  Jesus  ;  that  is,  to  sit  at  the 
6et  of  the  Master,  to  ibllow  him,  to  become  his  disciple* 
16* 
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• 

That  is  all  vre  have  to  do  ;  then  wc  are  safe.  We  can  tmst 
God  to  do  his  part  if  we  do  ours.  He  will  give  us  his  Holy 
Spirit ;  he  will  give  us  a  new  heart ;  he  will  put  his  peace 
and  strength  into  our  souls.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be 
anxious,  or  to  be  inspecting  our  feelings  to  see  if  we  are 
feeling  right.  All  such  introspection  is  unnecessary  if  we 
have  faith  in  God  and  his  promises.  We  are  Christians  just 
as  long  as  we  are  obeying  God  and  following  Christ.  When 
we  find  ourselves  disobedient,  selfish,  going  wrong,  then  the 
one  thing  needful  is  to  repent  and  be  converted.  We  are  to 
come  back  to  our  duty. 

The  general  impression  in  Orthodox  churches,  resulting 
from  the  preaching,  is,  that  not  much  is  gained  by  doing 
one's  duty  unless  one  is  regenerate.  Doing  our  duty  does 
not  make  us  Christians,  does  not  save  the  soul ;  so,  why  be 
particular  in  doing  more  fhan  others,  or  being  better  than 
others?  Orthodox  congregations  believe  in  the  new  life,  bat 
not  in  obedience  as  its  necessary  antecedent. 

Unitarians,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  in  obedience,  but 
have  little  faith  in  a  higher  life  as  attainable  here.  Hence 
a  Unitarian  congregation  usually  consists  of  intelligent,  vir- 
tuous, well-meaning  people,  but  destitute  of  enthusiasm,  and 
with  little  confidence  in  the  new  birth  or  religious  life. 

Unitarians  believe  in  obedience  as  the  one  thing  needful ; 
and  in  this  they  are  right.  But  they  are  wrong  in  not  ex- 
pecting  the  influences  which  God  is  always  ready  to  give, 
which  change  the  heart,  and  fill  it  with  a  peace  passing 
understanding,  which  make  duties  easy,  which  fill  life  with 
joy,  and  take  the  sting  from  death.  The  Orthodox  believe 
in  all  these  higher  emotions  and  states  of  the  soul,  but  un- 
fortunately do  not  believe  in  obedience  as  the  one  tiling 
needful.  They  think  that  some  emotional  transaction  in  the 
soul  is  the  oue  thing  needful. 

§  11.  Regeneration  is  OocTs  Work  in  the  Soul.  Exami* 
nation  of  the  Classical  Passage j  or  conversation  of  Jesw  with 
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2Kcodemu$,  —  In  the  third  chapter  of  John  we  have  the  con* 
Tersation  which  has  been  made  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  new  birth. 

In  this  conversation  of  Jesus  with  Nicodemus  we  have 
the  old  argument,  which  is  always  being  renewed,  between 
the  letter  and  the  spirit,  between  knowledge  and  insight, 
between  routine  and  genius,  ceremony  and  inspiration,  the 
past  and  the  future,  the  goodness  of  habit  and  the  holiness 
bom  out  of  the  living  vision  of  good.  In  fact  this  little  dia- 
logue may  be  considered  as  a  renewal,  on  a  higher  plane,  of 
the  picture  given  us  by  Luke  of  the  boy  Jesus  in  the  temple 
talking  with  the  doctors. 

The  common  doctrine  of  the  Orthodox  churches  about  this 
chapter  is,  that  Jesus  teaches  here  that  no  man  can  be  a 
Christian  or  a  good  man  unless  he  passes  through  some 
mysterious  experience,  usually  sudden,  of  which  he  must  be 
eonscious,  which  gives  him  a  certain  definite  series  of  very 
deep  feelings.  First,  he  must  feel  very  deeply  that  he  is  a 
tinner ;  then  that  he  cannot  by  any  effort  of  his  own  become 
different ;  thirdly,  that  unless  God  makes  him  different,  he 
never  can  be  saved ;  and  lastly,  he  must  feel  that  God  will 
change  his  heart,  and  save  him.  Having  passed  through 
this  kind  of  experience,  it  is  assumed  that  he  is  ^^  born 
again  ; "  that  he  is  a  Christian  ;  that  he  is  a  new  creature  ; 
that  he  has  a  new  heart ;  that  if  he  dies  now,  he  will  go  to 
heaven ;  whereas,  if  he  had  died  before,  he  would  have  gone 
to  hell.  It  is  also  Orthodox  to  believe  that  a  man  can  do 
nothing  himself  to  produce  this  change  of  heart,  or  facili- 
tate it. 

A  very  interesting  book  was  published  not  long  ago,  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Catherine  Beecher,  in  which  she  describes  the 
•offerings  caused  in  her  own  experience  by  this  theory  of 
regeneration.  Her  father  fully  believed  in  it,  and  thought  it 
necessary  to  carry  all  his  children  through  it  somehow  or 
Other.     Their  conversions,  to  be  sure,  were  not  all  quite  in 
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mle ;  especially  that  of  Heniy  seems  to  have  been  a  little 
abnormal,  if  we  may  trust  an  account  given  by  himself  in  an 
article  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Bowdoin  Street  Church  and 
congregation,  Boston,  of  which  his  father  was  the  first  min- 
ister. The  description  is  so  suggestive  that  we  will  quote 
tlie  passage :  — 

*'  If  somebody  will  look  in  the  old  records  of  Hanover 
Street  Church  about  1829,  they  will  find  a  name  there  of  a 
boy  about  fifteen  years  old,  who  was  brought  into  the  Church 
on  a  sympathetic  wave,  and  who  well  remembers  how  cold 
and  almost  paralyzed  he  felt  while  the  committee  questioned 
him  about  his  '  hope '  and  '  evidences,'  which  upon  review 
amounted  to  this  —  that  the  son  of  such  a  father  ought  to  be 
a  good  and  pious  boy.  Being  tender-hearted  and  quick  to 
respond  to  moral  sympathy,  he  had  been  caught  and  inflamed 
in  a  school  excitement,  but  was  just  getting  over  it  when 
summoned  to  Boston  to  join  the  church !  On  the  morning 
of  the  day,  he  went  to  church  without  seeing  anything  he 
looked  at.  He  heard  his  name  called  from  the  pulpit  among 
many  others,  and  trembled ;  rose  up  with  every  emotion 
petrified  ;  counted  the  spots  on  the  carpet ;  looked  piteously 
up  at  the  cornice ;  heard  the  fans  creak  in  the  pews  near 
him ;  felt  thankful  to  a  fly  that  lit  on  his  face,  as  if  some* 
thing  familiar  at  last  had  come  to  break  an  awful  trance ; 
heard  faintly  a  reading  of  the  articles  of  faith ;  wondered 
whether  he  should  be  struck  dead  for  not  feeling  more  — 
whether  he  should  go  to  hell  for  touching  the  bread  and 
wine  that  he  did  not  dare  to  take  nor  to  refuse ;  spent  the 
morning  service  uncertain  whether  dreaming,  or  out  of  the 
body,  or  in  a  trance ;  and  at  last  walked  home  crying,  and 
wishing  he  knew  what,  now  that  he  was  a  Christian,  he 
should  do,  and  how  he  was  to  do  it.  Ah,  well ;  there  is  a 
world  of  things  in  children's  minds  that  grown-up  people  do 
not  imagine,  though  they,  too,  once  were  young !  *' 

NoW|  if  his  state  of  mind,  thus  described,  had  been  al 
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ihat  time  exposed  and  told,  it  would  not  have  been  thought 
A  Terj  sound  Orthodox  experience.  But  in  reality  the  boy 
was  at  that  very  time  as  good  a  Christian  for  a  boy  as  he  is 
DOW  for  a  man.  But  Miss  Beecher,  in  the  book  referred  to, 
tells  us  that  when  one  of  her  other  brothers  was  striving  in 
prayer  for  this  change  of  heart,  with  groans  and  struggles, 
the  house  was  like  a  tomb.  The  poor  young  man  was  in 
hia  chamber  alone,  and  his  groans  and  cries  were  heard 
through  the  whole  house.  All  the  other  members  of  the 
Cunily  staid  in  their  own  rooms  in  silence,  until  at  last,  by 
•ome  natural  reaction  of  feeling,  there  cume  a  sense  of  rest 
and  peace  to  his  mind,  which  they  believed  to  be  the  new 
birth.  She  also  describes  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Payson,  of 
Portland,  tortured  his  little  daughter,  three  years  old,  by  a 
torture  as  well  meant,  as  conscientious,  and  more  terrible 
than  that  of  the  Holy  Inquisition.  lie  told  his  little  daugh- 
ter that  she  hated  God ;  that  she  must  have  a  change  of 
heart,  but  that  she  could  not  get  it  for  herself;  and  that 
even  her  prayers,  until  she  was  converted,  were  ouly  makiug 
her  worse.  The  poor  little  girl  denied  that  she  hated  God ; 
ihe  said  she  was  sure  she  loved  him.  Then  the  misguided 
father  brought  up  all  her  little  childisii  faults  as  a  proof  that 
she  hated  God ;  for  if  she  loved  him  she  would  never  do 
wrong.  And  so,  from  three  years  of  age  till  she  was  thir- 
teen, this  poor,  infatuated  parent  tormented  this  little  child 
by  keeping  her  on  this  spiritual  rack  —  all  because  of  a  false 
view  of  the  passages  concerning  regeneration  in  the  Bible. 
And  when  we  think  of  the  twenty  thousand  pulpits  which 
Unlay  are  teaching  in  this  country  this  same  sort  of  belief, 
it  is  evident  that  it  is  our  duty  to  see  what  the  Master  really 
meant  to  teach  us  by  this  passage. 

Nicodemus  is  the  type  of  a  class  of  men  common  in  all 
times.  We  have  seen  Nicodemus  very  often.  He  is  a 
good  man  whose  gooduess  has  no  life  in  it.  His  goodness  is 
a  sort  of  an  automaton  —  all  machinery  and  no  soul.    He  is 
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so  thoroughly  right  in  all  he  does ;  everything  about  him  is  so 
proper ;  he  is  so  perfectly  en  regie  in  his  own  eyes,  —  that  we 
sometimes  wish  that  he  might  be  betrayed  into  some  impro- 
priety, commit  some  not  too  great  folly,  have  some  escapade 
of  rash  enthusiasm.  You  respect  him  so  much,  you  wonder 
why  you  do  not  love  him  more.  It  is  because  he  is  not  open 
to  influence.  His  goodness  is  so  rigid,  his  opinions  so  declared, 
his  character  so  pronounced,  that  there  is  no  crack  anywhere 
by  which  God  or  man  can  reach  him.  He  has  a  whole  armor 
of  opinions  all  round  him,  and  you  cannot  get  through  it. 
He  has  narrowed  himself,  and  shut  himself  in,  so  that  he 
feels  no  influence  of  sympathy  coming  from  the  wide  ocean 
of  humanity  around,  no  influence  of  love  from  the  deep 
heaven  of  God  above.  He  is  a  sort  of  good  rhinoceros,  with 
a  skin  so  thick  that  nothing  can  pierce  it. 

Nicodemus  was  such  a  man,  and  he  came  to  Jesus  with 
all  his  opinions  cut  and  dried,  ready  for  an  argument.  He 
begins  in  a  very  formal  and  precise  way.  "  Rabbi,  we 
know  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God,  for  no  man  can  do 
these  miracles  that  thou  doest  except  God  be  with  him." 
He  observes  all  proprieties ;  he  calls  Jesus  Doctor,  — 
"  Rabbi,"  —  but  takes  good  care  not  to  call  him  Christ.  He 
gives  his  reason  for  tliinking  Jesus  a  teacher  come  from  God, 
namely,  his  miracles.  Not  his  holiness,  not  his  inspiration, 
not  his  supreme  sweetness,  not  that  he  is  a  channel  through 
which  God's  tenderness  runs  down  into  our  hearts.  No; 
he  sees  no  such  spiritual  proof  as  this,  but  a  merely  logical 
one,  expressed  almost  in  the  form  of  a  syllogism.  Major 
proposition  —  "  No  man  can  work  miracles  without  Grod*B 
help."  Minor  proposition  —  "  Jesus  works  miracles."  Con- 
clusion —  "  Therefore  Jesus  has  God's  help." 

Now,  what  does  Jesus  reply  ?  Evidently  much  of  the  con- 
versation has  been  omitted.  We  have  only  the  substance  of 
it  here.  "  You  believe  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  Nicodemos.** 
"  Certainly."    "  How  do  you  expect  to  know  it  when  you  see 
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it?"  ^'  By  some  great  outward  signs ;  something  which  shall 
shake  heaven  and  earth ;  the  Messiah  coming  in  the  sky,  with 
angels.**  '^Nicodemus,  you  cannot  even  see  the  kingdom 
when  it  is  here,  if  you  look  for  it  so  ;  you  must  be  bom  again 
joorself ;  you  must  be  changed,  and  become  as  a  little  child, 
in  order  to  enter  the  kingdom."  We  remember  that  Peter, 
who  was  probably  not  half  as  good  as  Nicodemus,  an  impul- 
8l?e  soul,  was  nevertheless  enough  of  a  little  child,  in  open- 
ness of  heart,  to  see  that  this  was  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
— this  teaching  and  life  of  Jesus,  —  and  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah. 

But  Nicodemus  says,  "  No.  A  Gentile,  a  heathen,  ought, 
DO  doubt,  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  give  up  all  his  old  opin- 
ions, and  be  born  of  water  by  being  baptized.  He  should  be- 
gin by  a  recantation.  I  suppose  that  is  what  you  mean  by 
being  born  again.  But  /  ought  not,  for  I  am  a  Jew,  grown 
up  in  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  learned  from  Moses  and  the 
prophets.     So  I  need  not  begin  my  life  again." 

Jesus  then  replies,  ^^  The  form  is  nothing.  You  must  be 
bom  not  only  of  water,  but  of  the  Spirit,  in  order  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God.  You  need  not  only  to  wash  off  all  youp 
old  opinions  and  conduct,  as  the  Gentiles  must  do  ;  but  also 
yon  must  be  made  a  little  child  by  laying  your  heart  open  to 
God's  Spirit,  and  letting  it  lead  your  thoughts  into  new  ways, 
your  heart  into  new  love,  and  your  life  into  new  action. 
Yon  must  be  willing  to  follow  me,  not  by  night  only,  but  in 
the  day.  If  they  turn  you  out  of  the  Sanhedrim,  you  must 
not  mind  that ;  you  must  find  your  happiness  in  getting  good 
and  doing  good ;  receiving  God's  love  into  your  soul,  and 
letting  it  go  out  again.  Yon  must  give  yourself  up  to  this 
divine  influence." 

Then  Nicodemus  says,  '^  How  can  these  things  be  ?  "  He 
wishes  to  see  the  way,  to  have  it  all  marked  out ;  to  have  a 
cned  with  all  its  articles  of  belief  fixed ;  a  programme  of 
viuit  he  is  to  do  arranged.    The  spirit  he  does  not  quite 
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understand.  Give  it  to  him  in  the  letter,  and  he  can  do  it. 
He  wants  a  map  of  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"  Are  you  a  teacher  of  Israel,  and  do  not  know  this  ?  "  rd- 
plies  Jesus.  ^'  The  whole  Old  Testament  is  full  of  this  in- 
spiration ;  full  of  the  Spirit  of  God  coming  and  going,  in  a 
thousand  ways,  and  not  by  any  special  rule  or  method ;  go- 
ing as  the  wind  comes  and  goes  in  the  sky,  we  do  not  know 
whence  or  how."  It  is  well  that  some  things  cannot  be  ar- 
ranged beforehand  —  well  that  no  almanac  can  tell  if  the 
wind  to-morrow  is  to  be  east  or  west,  north  or  south. 

I  sit  in  the  sweet  autumn  woods.  I  see  the  squirrel  leap 
from  branch  to  branch.  I  hear  the  woodpecker  tapping  the 
trunk  with  sagacious  beak,  watching  when  the  sound  shall  io^ 
dicate  that  a  worm  has  hidden  himself  below  the  bark.  All 
else  is  calm  and  still.  I  look  up  and  see  the  white  clouds 
drilling  through  the  deep  ocean  of  blue  above.  Then  there 
comes  a  sudden  shiver  through  the  tree-tops,  a  sprinkling  of 
dry  leaves  on  the  grass,  a  whisper,  a  rush  of  air ;  and  now 
every  tree  is  swinging  its  branches  in  the  breeze. 

So  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit  1  God  comes  to 
us  all  in  these  uncalculated,  incalculable  ways.  He  moves 
our  conscience  by  the  light  of  loyalty  and  fidelity  in  another 
soul.  There  comes  through  all  the  land  a  fresh  breeze  of 
justice  and  right,  and  all  at  once  we  feel  that  we  ought  to 
lead  better  lives,  more  manly,  more  true.  There  comes  a 
revival  of  honesty,  as  well  as  of  piety.  Yesterday  you  did 
not  care  for  it ;  now  you  do.  God's  holy  air  of  truth  and 
right  is  sweeping  through  the  land.  We  all  arise  and  say, 
*'  No  matter  what  our  fathers  consented  to  ;  no  matter  whai 
we  have  consented  to  in  past  times ;  we  will  have  no  more 
compromises  with  evil  and  sin,  no  more  concessions  to  tyrax>- 
ny  and  cruelty."  When  this  spirit  comes  to  a  nation,  or  to 
a  community,  it  is  as  much  a  revival  sent  by  God,  as  the 
reformation  of  Luther,  or  the  reformation  of  Wesley. 

Jesus  means  to  teach  us  here  that  the  Spirit  of  God  oomea 
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m  a  great  manj  different  ways,  comes  unexpected  and  un- 
foreseen, comes  unapparent  as  the  invisible  air.  So  came 
the  reformation  of  Luther.  Luther  did  not  mean  to  make  a 
leformation,  or  to  build  a  new  Church.* 

All  recollect  the  story  of  the  Quaker,  George  Fox,  how  he 
went  from  Church  to  Church,  and  got  no  good,  and  at  last 
opened  his  soul  to  God,  and  was  led  by  the  Spirit  into  new  and 
atmige  thoughts  and  purposes,  and  became  a  reformer,  and 
fimnder  of  a  denomination,  unintentionally.  And  so  the 
Quaker  movement  came  —  the  most  radical  reform  which  ever 
i^rang  up  in  the  Christian  Church.  It  abolished  the  ministry 
and  sacraments,  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  supper.  It  reformed 
tiie  theology  of  Christendom,  putting  the  inner  light  above  the 
vritten  words.  It  reformed  life,  opposing  war,  oaths,  slavery, 
and  fashion.  And  as  it  came,  so  is  it  passing  away,  having 
itme  ita  work.  As  the  breeze  dies  sof\ly,  and  the  leaves 
eease  to  glitter  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  red  leaf  on  the  top- 
BK»t  twig,  far  up  in  the  sky,  leaves  off  ita  airy  dance,  and 
at  last  hangs  motionless,  so  the  wild  air  which  stirred  in  the 
depths  of  all  hearts  dies  away  in  silence,  and  old  opinions 
and  old  customs  resume  their  places,  yet  all  purified  and 
changed.  Only  those  which  were  so  wholly  dead  that  the 
wind  blew  them  entirely  away,  are  gone  forever. 

So  are  the  changes  which  come  in  human  hearts,  we  know 
aot  whence  or  how.  It  is  a  great  mistake  in  the  Church  to 
bave  a  stereotyped  experience,  to  which  all  must  conform. 
l^ocrastes  only  lopped  the  limbs  to  suit  the  measure  of  his 
bed;  but  these  rules  and  moulds  for  the  spiritual  life,  cut 
iofwn  the  new  man,  who  is  made  by  God's  Spirit,  to  the  earth- 
ly standard  of  some  narrow  stunted  experience  of  other  times. 
This  it  is  **  to  grieve  the  Spirit,"  and  to  "  quench  the  Spirit." 

*  Luther,  in  hli  **  Table-talk,'*  aaya  of  his  preaching^  againHt  the  pope,  and 
flitenormoaa  labora  it  entailed,  <*  If  I  had  known  then  whnt  I  now  know  of 
the  diiBeoltf  of  the  taak,  ten  horaea  should  not  have  drawn  mo  to  it."  **  At 
ttattiiM  Dr.  Jerome  withstood  me,  and  said,  *  What  will  you  do  ?  Thej  wiU 
i  It.'    But  Mid  I,  *  What  if  they  mutt  endure  it  ?  >  ** 

17 
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For  God's  Spirit  goes  everywhere,  and  where  it  goes  it  pro- 
duces the  best  evidence  of  Christianity  in  sweet,  holy, 
Christian  lives.  It  is  the  wind  which  blows  where  it  will» 
which  does  not  run  on  a  railroad  through  the  sky,  or  stop  at 
any  particular  stations  in  the  clouds,  or  go  by  any  time-table. 
Grod's  Spirit  comes  and  goes  not  according  to  any  rules  of 
ours.  The  publicans  and  sinners  have  it,  and  show  it,  some- 
times, instead  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  For  so  the 
apostle  declares  that  there  are  "  differences  of  operation,  but 
the  same  Spirit." 

Sometimes  you  see  a  hard  man,  a  man  of  the  world,  who 
has  been  fighting  his  way  through  life,  till  he  has  come  to 
rely  wholly  on  himself,  and  feels  like  some  of  those  rocky 
reefs  which  stand  out  in  the  sea  on  our  New  England  coast, 
and  have  borne  the  onset  of  a  thousand  storms.  Yet  at  last 
he  is  softened.  We  see  it,  we  feel  it.  There  is  a  strange 
softness  in  his  tone,  a  gentleness  in  his  manner,  a  suspicion 
of  moisture  in  his  eye.  The  good  God  has  been  moving  in 
his  heart ;  perhaps  it  was  by  some  trial  or  disappointment, 
or  the  loss  of  some  curly-headed  darling,  who  went  op  to 
heaven,  and  left  the  doors  open  behind,  so  that  the  joyful 
music  which  welcomed  her  came  down  to  his  cars  and  touched 
his  soul. 

When  men  see  that,  they  say,  "  Well,  there  is  something 
in  religion,  after  all,  if  it  can  touch  such  a  heart  as  his.** 

Sometimes  we  see  a  Christian  who  is  at  first  all  conscience^ 
all  work.  Religion  means  to  him,  doing  his  duty.  He  in- 
tends to  be  a  Christian,  and  wishes  others  to  be  so.  But  it 
is  a  piece  of  hard  work.  His  Christianity  reminds  one  of 
the  poor  woman  who  thought  it  "a  chore  to  live."  But 
after  a  while,  we  see  a  change  —  very  gradual,  but  still  very 
certain.  He  is  beginning  to  get  acquainted  with  the  gospel 
side  of  Christianity.  He  learns  to  forgive  himself  his  own 
sins,  and  so  he  can  forgive  others.  His  face  begins  to  refleoft 
more  and  more  of  heaven.     It  is  the  change  which  comes  to 
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the  grapes  in  October.  Perhaps  jou  have  some  Catawba 
gn^es  on  the  south  side  of  your  house,  and  they  grow  very 
Bioeij  all  through  the  summer.  They  are  good,  large  grapes, 
wdl  foxmed,  good  clusters,  but  very  sour.  But  by  and  by 
there  oomes  the  final  change ;  the  juico  grows  sweet  within 
the  berry.  There  is  but  a  very  little  difference  in  its  appear^ 
aaee,  bat  a  very  great  change  within. 

When  we  see  this  alteration  in  a  man,  we  say,  '^  There  is 
sordy  something  in  Christianity  to  produce  such  a  change. 
Why,  what  a  very  sweet  Christian  he  has  grown  to  be  !  It 
took  all  the  summer  and  part  of  the  fall  to  do  the  work ; 
bol  no  matter.  God  is  not  in  a  hurry.  Some  fruit  ripens 
sooner,  and  some  later ;  that  is  all. 

I  kx>ked  up  from  my  table  as  I  wrote  these  words,  and 
nw  from  my  window  a  tulip  tree  and  a  maple,  each  dressed 
IB  its  royal  robes  of  beauty  —  the  gift  of  the  declining  year ; 
the  green  leaves  of  the  one  touched  with  gold,  and  the  other 
vith  its  crimson  and  scarlet  glories.  They  were  full  of  sun- 
Hg^  and  made  the  whole  landscape  glad  and  gay.  No 
lyrian  loom  could  rival  the  purple  splendors  and  deep  crim- 
aon  of  these  trees.  Why  does  God  give  all  this  varied  beauty 
to  the  October  woods,  so  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
sot  arrayed  like  one  of  these  oaks  or  maples  ?  Is  not  this 
tin  to  touch  our  hearts  with  a  sense  of  his  love  ?  An  au« 
toinn  ride  is  also  a  means  of  grace ;  quite  as  much  so,  per* 
hips,  as  a  tract  or  sermon.  If  we  see  Grod  in  nature,  then 
Mtore.may  also  be  the  source  of  a  new  birth  to  us. 

**  One  impnlie  from  the  antumn  wood 
May  teach  ui  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good. 
Than  all  the  lages  can.** 

What  I  understand  Jesus,  then,  to  teach  in  this  passagOf 
is,  that  we  must  become  as  little  children,  in  order  to  see 
iMtvenly  things ;  that,  like  new-bom  babes,  we  must  receive 
■Bskfy  the  milk  of  the  word  of  God ;  that  spiritual  influences 
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are  all  around  us,  invisible  —  incalculable :  that  not  bj  the 
regular  outward  means  of  religion  alone,  but  bj  a  thousand 
other  ways,  God  comes  to  us.  He  means  that  we  should 
believe  in  the  presence  and  nearness  of  God's  Spirit  always ; 
that  we  should  open  our  hearts  and  minds  to  be  led  by  it 
into  truth  and  love.  He  meant  the  very  opposite  of  what 
he  has  been  made  to  mean.  He  did  not  mean  that  all  souls 
must  pass  through  one  and  the  same  religious  experience, 
but  that,  as  the  wind  blows  a  thousadd  ways,  so  God's  Spirit 
comes  to  the  heart  by  a  thousand  ways.  So  coming,  it 
makes  the  hard  heart  tender,  the  rude  will  gentle,  the  self* 
ish  soul  generous,  gives  the  reckless  a  new  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. Jesus  means  that  we  should  not  be  discouraged 
because  we  find  it  hard  to  correct  our  faults,  or  to  enter  into 
God's  love.  God's  Spirit  comes  to  us  when  we  cannot  go  to 
find  it.  God's  love  comes  into  our  hearts  when  we  long  for 
it,  look  for  it,  wait  for  it. 

Look  up,  then,  poor  trembling  heart;  look  up,  and  sea 
God  near.  Look  up,  hard  heart,  and  feel  the  soft  showers 
of  divine  grace  coming  down  to  make  everything  tender. 
Look  up,  and  be  made  new  creatures,  become  as  little  chiV* 
dren,  be  bom  anew,  every  day,  into  a  fresh  inspiration,  faith| 
and  hope ;  and  so  enter  every  day  the  kingdom  of  heaven !  . 

§  12.  Evidences  of  Regeneration,  —  The  common  Ortha> 
dox  method  is  to  require  and  expect  evidence  of  the  Christian 
change.  As  we  have  already  said,  a  Christian  is  expected 
to  know  and  to  be  able  to  tell  when,  where,  and  under  whal 
circumstances  he  entered  into  the  new  life. 

But,  perhaps,  the  preliminary  question  is,  Ought  we  to  have^ 
and  can  we  have,  any  evidence  at  all  of  the  new  life  ?  And 
to  this  question  many  reply  in  the  negative,  and  with  very 
good  reason. 

The  new  life  is  a  hidden  life ;  a  '^  life  hid  with  Christ  ia 
God."  Its  essence  is  love,  and  love  is  an  inward  sentiment^ 
not  an  outward  act     Conviction  demands  utterance ;  actiona 
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Ipeak  louder  than  words ;  but  love  is  accustomed  to  hide  it- 
idf  away  in  the  heart,  and  to  be  known  only  to  its  object, 
and  that  indirectly.  Evidences  of  love  t  What  should  we 
ihmk  of  asking  of  young  people  coming  to  be  married,  the 
veidences  that  they  loved  each  other ;  obliging  them  to  give  an 
aocoont  of  their  experience ;  to  say  when,  where,  and  how 
they  began  first  to  care  for  each  other ;  and  then,  if  the  evi- 
dence was  satisfactory,  allowing  them  to  be  married  !  Why, 
then,  ask  of  the  soul  wishing  to  be  united  with  God  and  Christ 
in  a  Christian  covenant,  to  tear  open  the  folded  bud  of  this 
tender  affection,  analyze  it  metaphysically,  measure  it  math- 
ematically, and  cross-examine  it  as  a  witness  suspected  of 
fiJsehood  is  questioned  by  lawyers  before  a  jury? 

What  do  we  know  of  this  new  life?  what  can  we  tell  of  it? 
Almost  always  it  comes  to  us  gradually  and  unconsciously* 
It  is  veiled  in  shadows,  misty  lights,  and  neutral  tints.  The 
second  life  comes  like  the  first.  The  child  is  born,  and 
knows  not  of  the  awful  change  from  not  being  to  being  —  the 
immense  event  of  passage  from  unconscious  existence  to  con- 
leioos  life.  For  consciousness  dawns  slowly,  imperceptibly. 
Tlie  infant  is  long  immersed  in  outward  things.  Years  pass 
before  it  becomes  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  exists,  before  it 
begins  to  look  in  and  see  itself  in  the  mirror  of  reflection. 
So,  probably,  will  it  also  be,  when  we  pass  from  this  life  into 
tbe  next.  We  shall,  perhaps,  awaken  very  gradually,  in  the 
flrtnre  life,  to  the  knowledge  that  we  are  in  another  state. 
As  the  little  child  becomes  quite  at  home  in  this  world  before 
be  thinks  to  ask  how  he  came  here,  so  probably  in  the  other 
world  we  shall  become  quite  at  home  with  the  angels,  before 
we  shall  begin  to  say,  '^  I  am  in  heaven." 

All  the  births  of  time  partake  of  this  quality.     They  do 

not  reflect  on  themselves,  are  not  surprised  at  themselves, 

bot  come  as  a  matter  of  course.     Years  after,  when   the 

euly  heat  of  the  new  life  has  grown  cold,  the  historians  and 
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biographers  arrive  to  examiue  it  in  the  crucible  of  their 
painful  analysis,  and  to  tell  us  how  wonderful  it  is. 

How  can  any  man  prove  that  he  is  alive  f  Why  should  he 
prove  it?  Let  his  life  show  itself,  but  not  try  to  prove  itr 
self.  Let  its  light  shine,  and  those  Avho  see  its  good  and  joy 
will  glorify  the  Father  in  heaven  who  has  sent  it. 

The  mistake  here,  as  before,  is  in  confounding  conversion 
and  regeneration. 

Including  in  the  terms  "  conversion  "  and  "  repentance  ** 
the  whole  activity  of  the  will,  the  religious  purpose,  the  aim 
of  life,  it  is,  no  doubt,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  see,  con- 
tinually, what  it  is.  "  Know  thyself"  is  a  heaveu-desceoded 
maxim,  if  we  understand  by  it  that  we  are  to  watch  ourselves 
always,  and  see  whither  we  are  going.  We  need  contiuually 
to  know  the  direction  of  our  life,  whether  it  is  to  Grod  or  from 
him ;  whether  it  is  upward  or  downward ;  whether  we  are 
following  truth,  and  justice,  and  love,  or  following  our  own 
selfish  desires  and  will.  In  this  sense  self-examination  is 
both  possible  and  necessary. 

When  the  great  ocean  steamer  is  in  the  midst  of  the  mighty 
Atlantic,  it  is  necessary  to  watch  contiuually  its  direction, 
and  keep  it  always  heading  the  right  way.  Day  and  night, 
therefore,  the  man  stands  sleepless  at  the  helm,  his  eye  al- 
ways turning  from  the  compass  to  the  ship's  head,  with  im- 
iailing  vigilance.  But  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  inspect 
the  interior  of  the  boilers,  or  to  examine  the  quality  of  the 
fire.  If  steam  enough  is  made,  and  the  wheels  revolve,  that 
is  enough. 

The  new  life  into  which  we  enter  by  the  new  birth  has 
this  one  character — that  it  gives  us  for  a  motive,  not  fear,  but 
hope ;  not  law,  but  love  ;  not  constraint,  but  joy.  Prayer  is 
not  a  duty,  but  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  the  child,  to  seek  nod 
find  its  father.  Work  is  not  drudgery  but  satisfaction,  whea 
the  motive  is  to  serve  the  great  cause  of  Christ.  The  oiily 
real  evidence,  therefore,  that  we  are  bom  of  God,  is,  that  wa 
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b^ve  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  love,  joy,  nod  peace.  Tbe  tree 
is  known  by  its  fruits,  and  these  are  the  appropriate  fruits  of 
.the  new  life.  When  we  find  theui,  let  us  gladly  receive 
them ;  but  if  we  do  not  find  them,  let  us  at  least  be  glad  that 
if  not  yet  new-born,  we  are,  nevertheless,  converted ;  if  not 
sons,  at  least  servants.  We  have  the  one  thing  needful  when 
we  have  the  right  purpose ;  sooner  or  later,  we  shall  also 
have  the  happy  life.  When  we  do  right,  we  sow  to  the  Spirit, 
and  we  shall,  in  due  season,  reap  life  everlustiug. 

As  regards  the  evidence  of  the  new  liie,  too  much  stress, 

we  think,  has  been  laid  ou  outward  profession,  ceremonies, 

religioos  language,  religious  acts.     Because  a  man  professes 

.religion,  it  is  no  evidence  that  he  is  religious.     Because  he 

.partakes  of  the  Lord*s  supper,  or  prays  openly,  or  speaks  in 

.the  habitual  religious  language  of  his  sect,  it  is  no  evidence 

of  his  religious  life.     Many  persons  are  quite  comforted  if 

one  who  has  led  an  immoral  life  says  on  his  death-bed  that 

he  "  trusts  in  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ."     But  this  may 

be  a  mere  word. 

All  ceremonies  and  prayers  are  means,  but  none  of  them 
Are  evidence,  of  a  state.  The  only  evidences  are  the  fruits 
•f  the  Spirit.  "  The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits."  "  The 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  love,  joy,  peace,  loug-sufiering,  gen* 
deness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance." 

Let  us  remember  that  though  a  man  may  be  converted, 
ind  not  as  yet  be  regenerate,  he  cannot  be  regenerate  un- 
lets he  is  converted ;  that  is,  there  can  be  no  true  piety,  no 
love,  no  faith,  no  spiritual  religion,  except  there  be  a  sincere 
and  determined  purpose  of  righteousness  beneath  it.  There 
may  be  true  morality  witliout  piety,  but  there  cannot  be  a 
true  piety  without  a  true  morality ii  The  law  must  precede  the 
IfOSpeL  Conscientiousness  must  go  before  love,  to  prepare 
its  way.  ^^That  is  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that 
which  is  natural,  and  afterwards  that  which  is  spiritual." 

The  firtt  question,  therefore,  to  ask  ourselves,  is  not,  ^^Do 
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I  love  God?"  but,  *'  Do  I  obey  God?"  Every  roan's  own 
soul,  if  sincere,  can  answer  that  question.  '*  If  our  heart 
condemn  us,  Grod  is  greater  than  our  heart."  "  If  our 
heart  condemn  us  not,  then  have  we  confidence  towards 
God." 

But  if  we  are  obeying  God,  then  let  us  believe  in  a  higher 
life  which  God  has  to  bestow,  and  believing,  seek  for  it.  It 
is  not  earned,  it  is  not  a  reward,  it  is  not  by  works  ;  but  it- 
is  very  nigh  and  close  at  hand ;  it  is  ready  to  be  given  to 
those  who  believe  in  it  and  look  for  it. 

So,  if  the  question  be  asked,  ^^  Is  man  active  or  passive  in 
this  process  ?  "  the  answer  is,  that  he  is  active  in  conversion, 
receptive  in  regeneration* 

So  in  regard  to  faith  and  works.  "  We  arc  justified  by 
faith  ; "  but  justification  is  the  sense  of  God's  forgiving  love 
which  is  received  into  an  open  heart.  Justification  is  not 
salvation ;  it  is  only  a  step  in  that  direction,  and  a  prepara- 
tion for  it. 

And  now  we  ask,  "  Why  is  it,  if  this  new  life  is  a  gift,  do 
not  all  good  men  receive  it?"  The  answer  is,  "There  are 
conditions.  All  good  men  do  not  believe  in  it.  Some  be- 
lieve that  duty  is  every  thing;  that  Christianity  consists 
wholly  in  obedience.  They  know  nothing  higher,  and  there- 
fore seek  for  nothing  higher.  Regeneration  they  hear  of, 
but  think  it  something  mystical,  miraculous,  unnatural,  nnd, 
to  say  the  truth,  not  very  attractive.  If  they  believed  in  a 
life  of  love  and  trust,  a  life  free  from  the  burden  of  anxiety, 
they  would  surely  desire  it." 

Those  also  who  believe  in  it  do  not  always  believe  it  is 
for  themselves.  They  think  it  not  meant  for  common  peo- 
ple in  the  midst  of  commoif  life,  but  for  some  special  saint- 
ship.  They  do  not  believe  in  this  divine  life  flowing  into 
every  heart  and  soul,  high  and  low,  wise  and  ignorant,  be  it 
only  sincere,  honest,  and  believing. 

Yet  it  is  like  the  life  of  nature,  which  in  the  abounding 
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qpring-time  comes  down  from  the  skies,  and  flows  not  onlj 
imo  the  majestic  tree,  swelling  at  once  its  myriad  buds,  but 
abo  into  everj  seed,  and  root,  and  weed,  awakening  them 
alL 

This  is  what  we  need  for  peace,  for  real  progress,  for 
present  comfort,  for  future  joy. 

It  is  communion  with  God,  it  is  receiving  his  love,  it  is 
aecepting  his  forgiveness,  and  living  day  by  day  as  his  be- 
kned  ehildren. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

THE  ORTHODOX  IDEA  OP  THE  SON  OP  GOD. 

§  1.  Orthodox  Doctrine  stated,  —  Having  considered  tb© 
Orthodox  idea  of  man  in  his  natural  state,  and  of  man  in  his 
supernatural  state,  Ave  next  pass  to  consider  the  Orthodox 
idea  of  Christ's  person  and  of  Christ's  work.  In  this  chap- 
ter we  shall  consider  the  Orthodox  view  of  the  person  of 
Christ,  and  ask  what  is  its  substantial  truth,  and  what  its 
formal  error. 

The  Orthodox  opinion  concerning  Christ  is  thus  stated  in 
the  Assembly's  Confession  of  Faith :  "  The  Son  of  Grod,  the 
second  person  in  the  Trinity,  being  very  and  eternal  God, 
of  one  substance  and  equal  with  the  Father,  did,  when  the 
fulness  of  time  was  come,  take  upon  him  man's  nature,  with 
all  the  essential  properties  and  common  infirmities  thereof, 
yet  without  sin  ;  so  that  two  whole,  perfect,  and  distinct  na- 
tures —  the  Godhead  and  the  Manhood  —  were  inseparably 
joined  together  in  one  person,  which  person  is  very  God  and 
very  Man." 

Christ,  therefore,  was  perfectly  God  and  perfectly  man. 
The  formula  is,  "  two  natures^  but  one  person,''  The  Ortho- 
dox doctrine  is  not  of  God  dwelling  in  a  human  body  as  its 
soul  (which  seems  to  be  the  view  of  Swcdenborg),  but  it  is 
of  God  united  with  a  human  soul  and  body  as  one  person  or 
one  consciousness. 

§  2,  This  Doctrine  gradually  developed.  —  This  idea  of 
Christ,  as  we  know,  was  gradually  formed  in  the  Christian 
Church,  and  did  not  become  Orthodox  until  after  many  strug- 
gles.   First  came  the  question  whether  the  Deity  of  Cliriftt 
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WAS  eqoal  or  subordinate  to  that  of  the  Father.  Hardly 
kad  the  Orthodox  doctrine  triumphed  over  that  of  subordin^- 
tioD,  against  those  who  denied  the  equal  Deitj,  than  it  was 
obliged  to  turn  round  and  contend  against  those  on  the  other 
side,  who  denied  the  humanity  of  Christ  altogether.  The 
Ebionites  considered  Jesus  as  a  mere  man.  Theodotus,  in 
the  year  200,  taught  the  same,  with  Aiiemon  and  Praxeas, 
In  the  next  century  the  Arians  and  Subellians  opposed  Or* 
thodoxy  from  opposite  sides,  —  the  one  confounding  the  4)er- 
sons  of  the  Godhead,  and  the  other  dividing  the  substance. 
So  for  several  centuries  the  pendulum  of  opinion  swuug  from 
one  side  to  the  other  before  it  rested  in  the  golden  mean  of 
Orthodoxy. 

The  Nestorians  separated  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  and 
maintained  that  his  Divinity  consisted  only  in  the  indwelling 
of  God.  But  scarcely  had  Ncstorius  been  banished  for 
separating  the  two  natures  than  Eutyches  plunged  into  heresy 
on  the  other  side,  by  confounding  them  together.  Tliis  was 
Ihe  Monophysite  heresy ;  and  no  sooner  was  this  overthrown, 
and  it  was  decided  to  be  wrong  to  say  that  Christ  had  only 
one  nature,  than  others  began  to  coutend  that  he  had  only 
Me  will.  These  were  the  Monothelites.  But  through  all 
these  controversies,  the  main  doctrine  of  Orthodoxy  con- 
tinues to  shine  out  luminous  and  distinct,  asserting  that 
Christ  combines  the  fulness  of  Deity  and  the  fuluess  of  Hu- 
manity. 

§8.  Unitarian  Objections. — As  this  view  of  the  Deity 
of  Christ  has  been  stated,  it  seems,  in  its  doctrinal  form, 
contradictory  to  Scripture  as  well  as  to  reason.  That  the 
infinite  God,  who  fills  the  universe,  and  sustains  it ;  present 
in  the  smallest  insect ;  present  in  the  most  distant  nebula, 
vhoae  light  just  arriving  at  our  eye  has  been  a  million  of 
years  on  its  journey,  —  that  this  infinite  Being  should  have 
been  bom  in  Palestine,  seems  to  confute  itself  by  its  very 
statement.     Who  took  care  of  the  universe  when  Grod  was 
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an  infant  in  the  arms  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ?  Jesus  was  bom, 
and  died ;  but  God  cannot  be  born,  and  cannot  die.  Jesm 
suffered  from  hunger,  fatigue,  and  pain ;  but  God  cannot 
suffer.  Jesus  was  seen  by  human  eyes,  and  touched  by 
human  hands;  but  no  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time. 
Jesus  had  a  finite  body ;  but  God  is  Spirit.  Jesus  was 
tempted;  but  God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil.  Jcsns 
prayed;  but  God  cannot  pray.  Jesus  said,  "My  Father  is 
greater  than  I ; "  but  God  has  no  one  greater  than  himself. 
Jesus  said,  "  I  can  of  mine  own  self  do  nothing ;  "  but  God 
can  of  his  own  self  do  everything.  Jesus  said  "  that  h© 
came  down  from  heaven  not  to  do  his  own  will ; "  but  God 
always  does  his  own  Avill.  Jesus  said  that  there  were  some 
things  he  did  not  know ;  but  God  knows  everything.  He 
declared  that  all  power  Avas  given  to  him  in  heaven  and 
earth  ;  but  God's  power  cannot  be  given  to  him.  Scripture, 
therefore,  as  well  as  common  sense,  seems  to  deny  the  Or^ 
thodox  doctrine  of  the  Deity  of  Christ. 

The  common  Trinitarian  answer  to  these  texts  is,  that 
Christ  is  speaking  in  his  human  nature  when  he  asserts 
these  limitations.  But  this  answer,  as  Dr.  Bushncll  has 
well  shown,  is  no  answer ;  for,  as  he  says,  "  it  not  only  does 
an  affront  to  the  plain  language  of  Scripture,  but  virtually 
denies  any  real  unity  between  the  human  and  the  divine.** 
Jesus  does  not  say,  "All  power  in  heaven  and  earth  is  given 
to  my  hufnan  nature^''  but  "  to  me ; "  and  when  the  Trini- 
tarian himself  declares  that  in  Christ,  with  two  natures,  there 
is  but  one  person^  the  question  is  concerning  that  one  person, 
whether  thai  is  finite  or  infinite,  absolute  or  dependent,  om- 
niscient or  not  so,  omnipresent  or  not  so,  omnipotent  or  not  so. 
The  question  does  not  concern  his  nature,  but  himself.  The 
one  person  must  be  either  finite  or  infinite  :  it  cannot  be  both. 

§  4.  Substantial  Truth  in  this  Doctrine,  —  But  now  we 
ask,  What  substantial  truth  underlies  this  formal  error? 
What  tmth  of  life  underlies  this  error  of  doctrine? 
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liOi  US  remember  how  empty  the  Avorld  was  of  God  at  the 
time  of  Chri8t*8  coming.  The  wisest  men  could  speak  thus 
with  Flinj:  ^^All«  religion  is  the  offspring  of  necessity, 
weakness,  and  fear.  What  God  is,  —  if  in  truth  he  be  any- 
thing distinct  from  the  world,  —  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
man's  understanding  to  know.**  All  intelligent  men  agreed 
that  if  God  existed  he  could  not  possibly  take  any  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world  or  of  individuals.  Pliuriseeism  on 
tbe  one  hand,  and  Sadduceeism  on  the  other,  —  a  religion 
kardeaed  into  forms,  and  an  empty  scepticism,  cold  and 
dead,  —  divided  the  world  between  them.  But  men  cannot 
Hve  without  God,  and  be  satisfied.  They  were  feeling  after 
kim,  if  haply  they  might  find  him,  who  is  not  far  from  any 
one  of  us. 

Then  Christ  came ;  and  in  all  that  he  said  and  did,  he 
ipoke  from  the  knowledge  of  God ;  he  acted  from  the  life  of 
God.  Here  was  one,  then,  at  last,  to  whom  God  was  not 
an  opinion,  but  a  reality ;  through  whose  life  flowed  the  life 
•f  God  in  a  steady  current.  We  see  that  all  sincere  souls 
who  came  near  Jesus  received  from  him  the  same  sight  of 
God  which  he  possessed ;  for  faith  in  a  living  and  present 
God  is  so  congenial  to  the  nature  of  man,  that  it  carries  con- 
Tietioa  with  it  wherever  it  is  not  a  mere  opinion,  but  a  state 
•f  the  soul. 

Those,  therefore,  who  could  find  God  nowhere  else,  found 
him  in  Christ.  Those  who  saw  hiniy  saw  the  Father.  As 
when  through  a  window  we  behold  the  heavens,  as  when  in 
a  mirror  we  see  an  image  of  the  sun,  we  do  not  speak  of 
the  window  or  the  mirror,  but  say  that  we  see  the  sun  and 
the  heavens,  so  those  who  looked  at  Christ  said  that  they 
SAW  God. 

The  apostle  said  that  God  was  in  Christ ;  and  this  was 

vhoUy  true.     Christians  afterwards  said  that  Christ  was 

God;   and  they  thought  they  were  only  saying  the  same 

thing.     They  said  that  Christ  had  a  divine  nature  us  well  as 

18 
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a  haman  natare ;  and  in  this  also  there  was  no  essential 
falsehood,  for  when  we  speak  of  our  nature,  we  intend 
merely  bj  it  those  elements  of  character 'which  are  original 
and  permanent,  which  are  not  acquired,  do  not  alter,  and 
are  never  lost.  Grod  dwelt  in  the  soul  of  Christ  thus  con- 
stantly, thus  permanently.  The  Word  thus  *'  became  flesh, 
and  dwelt  among  us."  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  the 
prophets,  but  it  dweli  in  Christ.  He  and  his  Father  were 
one.  The  vital  truth  of  all  this  was  that  men  were  now 
able  to  see  Grod  manifested  in  man  as  a  living,  present  re* 
ality.  "  Here^*'  they  said,  "  is  God.  We  have  found  God. 
He  is  in  Christ.     We  can  see  him  there." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  men  should  have  called  Jesus  Grod  ? 
that  they  should  call  him  so  still?  lu  him  truly  "  dwelt  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily  ; "  and  this  indwelling  Spirit 
expressed  itself  in  what  he  said  and  what  he  did.  When 
Jesus  speaks,  it  is  as  if  God  speaks.  When  Jesus  does  any- 
thing, it  is  as  if  we  saw  God  do  it.  It  becomes  to  us  an 
expression  of  the  divine  character.  When  Jesus  says  to  the 
sinner,  ^^  Go  and  sin  no  more,"  we  see  in  this  a  manifesta- 
tion not  merely  of  his  own  compassion,  but  of  God's  foi^v- 
ing  love ;  and  when  he  dies,  although  God  cannot  die,  yet 
he  dies  according  to  the  divine  will,  and  thus  expressed 
God's  willingness  to  suffer  for  the  redemption  of  the  world. 

§  5.  Formal  Error  of  the  Orthodox  Statement  —  When 
we  look  at  Christ*s  Divinity  from  this  point  of  view,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian  seems  almost 
to  disappear.  Still  the  question  remains.  Is  it  right  to  call 
himGrod?  The  distinction  remains  between  saying,  ^^  God 
was  in  Christ,"  and  saying,  "  Christ  was  God."  In  short, 
was  the  person  of  Christ  human  or  divine  ?  We  agree  with 
the  Orthodox  in  saying  that  Christ  had  two  natures  —  a 
divine  nature  and  a  human  nature.  We  also  maintain  with 
them  that  he  had  one  person.  But  the  question  comes.  Was 
that  one  person  divine  or  human,  finite  or  infinite,  dependent' 
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or  absolute?    The  consciousness  of  the  one  person  is  a  sin- 
^  consciousness.     Christ  could  not  at  the  same  time  have 
been  conscious  of  knowing  all  things  and  of  not  kuowiug  all 
tkings,  of  having  all  power  and  of  not  having  it,  of  depend- 
ing on  God  for  all  things  and  of  not  depending  for  anything. 
One  of  two  things  alone  is  possible.     Either  Christ  was  Grod 
united  with  a  human  soul,  or  he  was  a  human  soul  united 
with  God.     When  Christ  uses  the  personal  pronoun  ^^  1,"  he 
must  mean  bj  that  ^^/"  either  the  finite  man  or  the  infinite 
God.     I  believe  the  Unitarian  is  right  in  saying  that  this 
personal  pronoun  ^^  I  '*  always  refers  to  the  finite  being  and 
consciousness,  and  not  to  the  infinite  Being.     For  example  : 
^Jom  not  aione^  hut  I  and  the  Father  that  sent  me"     "i 
proceeded  forth  and  came  from  God ;  neither  came  I  of  my' 
uif^  hU  he  sent  me"     God  cannot  proceed  from  God  ;  God 
ctnnot  send  God.     Again  :  **  If  I  honor  myself,  my  honor  is 
Bothing ;  it  is  my  Father  that  honoreth  me."     This  cannot 
mean,  ^^  If  God  honors  God,  his  honor  is  nothing ;  but  it  is 
God  that  honors  him."   It  must  mean  that  the  human  being, 
Christ,  receives  his  honor  from  the  divine  Being.    This  view 
—  that  the  person  of  Christ  is  human,  but  is  intimately 
imited  and  in  perfect   union  with   the   indwelling  God^ 
laakes  all  Scripture  intelligible.     Any  other  view  is  either 
imintelligible  or  contradictory.      This  view  of  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ  united  with  the  human  person,  of  God 
dwelling  in  the  flesh,  does  not  confound  the  mind  like  the 
common  Trinitarian  view,  and  yet  has  a  value  for  the  heart 
of  paramount  importance.     If  Christ  is  really  a  man  like 
oorselves,  made  in  all  respects  like  his  brethren,  and  yet  is 
thus  at  one  with  God,  thus  full  of  God,  it  shows  us  that  sin 
and  separation  from  God  are  accidental  things,  and  not 
aaything  necessary.     If  Jesus  is  truly  a  man,  he  redeems 
•ad  exalts  humanity.     What  he  has  been  is  a  type  of  what 
aU  men  may  be.    Thus  the  apostle  Paul  speaks  when  he 
li^  that  aU  things  were  created  in  Christ,  who  is  the  be* 
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ginning,  the  first-bom  from  the  dead,  that  he  might  go  before 
us,  or  be  our  leader  in  all  things  ;  which  is  a  much  higher 
view  than  the  common  understanding  of  the  passage,  which 
merely  supposes  him  to  have  been  God's  instrument  in 
creating  the  physical  universe.  He  is  the  image  of  the 
invisible  God  —  the  first-born  of  the  whole  creation.  This 
creation  is  the  new  creation  —  that  which  is  intended  in 
Revelation  (3  :  14),  where  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  the  Amen, 
the  faithful  and  true  Witness,  the  Beginning  of  the  creation 
of  God,  and  that  which  Paul  means  when  he  says  that  in 
Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision  is 
worth  anything,  "  but  the  new  creation." 

All  such  passages  refer,  as  it  seems  to  us,  not  to  a  past 
natural  creation,  but  to  a  supernatural  creation  —  a  creation 
of  life  eternal,  which,  beginning  iu  Christ,  is  to  embrace  the 
whole  of  humanity. 

§  6.  Errors  of  Arianism  and  Naturalism.  —  And  We  can- 
not but  think  this  doctrine  far  truer,  as  well  as  more  Ortho- 
dox, than  the  Arianism  which  so  long  struggled  in  the  Church 
for  supremacy.  That  view  which  supposed  that  Christ  was 
neither  truly  man  nor  truly  God,  but  some  high,  preexisting 
being  between  the  two,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  falsest  and  most 
unsatisfactory  of  all  the  doctrines  couceruing  Christ's  person. 
It  separates  him  more  entirely  from  our  sympathies  than 
either  of  the  others.  It  destroys  both  his  divinity  and  his 
humanity,  and,  by  giving  us  something  intermediate,  gives 
us  really  nothing.  It  makes  his  apparent  human  life  a  delu- 
sion, his  temptation  unreal,  his  human  sympathies  and  sor- 
rows deceptive.  We  think,  therefore,  that  the  Church  was 
right  in  rejecting  the  Arian  doctrine. 

We  think  it  was  also  right  in  rejecting  the  Humanitarian 
doctrine,  or  that  of  mere  Naturalism.  Christ  was  something 
more  than  mere  man,  —  something  more  than  Moses  and 
Elijah,  —  something  more  than  a  man  of  great  religious 
genius.    The  peculiarity  of  Christ  was,  that  he  was  chosen 
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kj  Grod's  wisdom,  aad  prepared  by  God's  proTidence,  to  be 
th»  typical  man  of  the  race,  —  the  God-man,  in  whom  the 
di?iae  Spirit  and  human  soul  become  one  in  a  perfect  union. 
'Bb  was,  perhaps,  placed,  by  an  exceptional  birth,  where  the 
fint  Adam  stood,  —  rescued  from  inherited  depravity,  made 
in  the  image  of  God.  Then  the  Spirit  was  given  him  with- 
out iDeasure.  The  word  of  God  dwelt  in  him,  and  did  not 
menlj  oome  to  him  as  a  transient  influence  for  a  special  pur- 
paflB.  Add  to  this  a  freely  chosen  aim  of  life,  and  a  fidelity 
fikttbwas  always  about  his  Father's  business,  and  aiming  1o 
fioisli  th9  work  which  was  given  him  to  do,  and  we  have  a 
being  in  whom  we  can  see  either  a  manifestation  of  God  or 
amaaifestation  of  man.  The  Spirit  in  Christ  was  one  with 
God»  the  soul  and  body  were  human. 
18* 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

JUSTIFICATION  BY  FAITH. 

§  1.  This  Doctrine  of  Paul  not  obsolete.  —  That  pew 
of  the  New  Testament  which  speaks  so  earnestly  of  justil 
tion  by  faith  is  by  many  supposed  to  have  become  obsolete 
all  nsefid  purposes  at  the  present  time.  The  doclrine 
^^  we  are  justified  by  faith,  and  not  by  works,"  it  in  suppo 
was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews  alone,  and  to  am< 
to  this  —  that  admittance  to  the  privileges  of  the  gospel  i 
be  obtained,  not  by  practising  the  ceremonies  and  exte: 
ritual  of  the  Jewish  law,  but  by  a  simple  belief  in  J< 
Christ.  Accordingly,  as  no  one  nowadays  endeavore 
become  a  Christian  by  practising  the  Jewish  ceremoi 
we  suppose  that  there  is  no  present  need  of  this  doctri 
and  when  we  come  upon  it  in  the  Scripture,  we  turn  < 
the  pages  in  search  of  something  more  practical  and  pr 
able.  As,  in  the  book  of  Acts,  we  read,  that,  ^^  when  I 
was  about  to  open  his  mouth,  Gallio  said  unto  the  Jews 
it  were  a  matter  of  wrong  or  wicked  lewdness,  O  Jews, : 
son  would  that  I  should  bear  with  you  ;  but  if  it  be  a  qi 
tion  of  words  and  names,  and  of  your  law,  look  ye  to  it ; 
I  will  be  no  judge  of  such  matters,"  so  we,  when  Pau 
about  to  open  his  mouth  to  speak  to  us  of  this  doctrine,  tl 
it  a  mere  question  of  words  and  names,  and  of  the  Jeii 
law,  and  interrupt  him  to  ask  him  for  something  procfi 
If  he  has  anything  to  say  to  us  of  wrong-doing  or  wic 
condact,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  hear  him ;  but  we  wU 
no  judge  of  such  matters  as  this. 

There  are  also  many  persons,  who,  while  they  can  an 
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itend  Uie  Grospels  and  enjoj  them,  find  it  difficnlt  to  under- 
stand  and  enjoj  the  writings  of  the  apoetle  Paul.  Among 
these  writings,  the  most  difficnlt  is  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
tod  especiallj  that  part  of  it  which  treats  of  this  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith.  Anything  which  can  be  done  to  re- 
Bio?e  this  difficulty  will  do  good ;  for  the  writings  of  Paul 
are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  it  is  not  easy  to  reject  them,  and  yet  to  believe 
the  rest.  It  can  be  done,  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  done  with  dif- 
fkKky.  It  is  as  if  one  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  house 
had  given  -way :  perhaps  the  house  will  not  fall ;  but  it  has 
beeome  unsafe.  It  is  as  if  a  part  of  the  wall  of  a  city  had 
liecn  battered  down:  the  breach  may  be  defensible  from 
vitkin;  but  it  b  also  practicable  from  without.  At  all 
mots,  we  miss  the  satisfaction  of  a  complete  faith,  perfect 
iiid  entire,  round  and  full. 

Besides,  may  there  not  be  something  important  for  us  to 
bow  in  this  part  of  the  New  Testament?  Are  we  quite 
ive  we  do  not  need  these  very  doctrines,  and  that  they  will 
i» 08  good? 

We  have  said  that  it  is  sometimes  tibought  that  the  ques- 
tnns  discussed  by  Paul  were  only  Jewish  questions,  —  not 
hmau  questions ;  that  they  belonged  only  to  that  time,  not 
(a  an  time.  But,  though  the  form  which  they  assumed  was 
\migorBTj  and  local,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
nbstance  of  the  question  is  one  belonging  to  human  nature 
ia  every  age ;  that  it  is  the  question  of  the  spirit  and  the  let- 
10*1  the  substance  and  the  form,  the  root  and  the  branches, 
^  inside  of  religion  and  the  outside.  While  contending 
against  a  particular  Jewish  error,  the  apostle  imfolded  prin- 
ciples bj  which  similar  errors  may  be  opposed  and  refuted 
n  erery  age. 

At  an  STents,  it  is  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there  seldom  has 
been  in  the  Chnrch  any  great  religions  movement  which  has 
sot  immediately  gone  back  to  the  apostle  Paul,  and  planted 
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itgelf  on  his  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  This  was  the 
watchword  of  Luther,  and  the  soul  of  the  reformation.  La- 
ther and  his  companions  armed  themselves  with  this  doctrine 
to  contend  against  the  great  power  of  the  Papacy  and  the 
Romish  Church. 

Let  us,  then,  endeavor  to  see  what  wfi  can  of  the  truth 
there  may  be  in  this  doctrine. 

§  2.  Its  Meaning  and  Importance.  —  And,  first,  let  us  see 
what  the  doctrine  does  not  mean,  and  what  it  does  mean. 

To  be  justified  by  faith  does  not  mean  that  we  are  to  be 
saved  by  our  opinions.  To  say  that  a  man  can  be  saved  bj 
holding  certain  opinions,  instead  of  certain  other  opinions,  is 
to  say  what  is  contradicted  by  all  experience  ;  for  experience 
shows  us  that  there  are  good  men  holding  every  variety  of 
opinion,  and  bad  men  holding  every  variety  of  opinion.  But 
God  saves  men  by  making  them  good :  therefore  men  are 
not  saved  by  their  opinions.  Let  us  suppose  that  men  are 
to  be  saved  by  the  opinion  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ :  then  we 
ought  to  find  that  all  men  holding  that  opinion  are  on  the 
way  of  salvation ;  that  is,  are  becoming  good  men.  But  this 
is  far  from  being  the  case.  In  fact,  the  connection  between 
mere  opinion  of  any  kind,  and  goodness,  is  very  distant  and 
indirect.  No  doubt,  in  the  long  run,  opinion  afiects  charac 
ter ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  long  run  that  it  does  so.  And,  at 
all  events,  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  is  very  distinct 
and  decided,  that  men  may  hold  very  sound  opinions,  and 
yet  not  be  in  the  way  of  salvation.  The  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees  held  very  sound  opinions ;  and  Jesus  told  his  disciples 
to  do  whatever  they  said,  but  not  to  imitate  their  works ;  for 
their  doctrine  was  much  better  than  their  lives. 

Nor  does  the  apostle  mean  to  say  that  one  can  be  saved 
without  morality.  He  certainly  does  not  mean  to  undervalue 
goodness;  for,  in  that  case,  he  would  contradict  his  own 
teachings,  which  uniformly  declare,  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
Bible  dedares,  that  without  holiness  no  man  can  see  the 
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Lord.  It  is  certainly  a  very  superficial  view  which  is  satisfied 
with  sapposiog  that  an  earnest  man,  as  the  apostle  cer- 
(ainly  was,  devoting  his  life,  as  he  certainly  did,  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Christianity,  with  such  a  grand  intellect  as  he  certainly 
possessed,  could  assert  with  so  much  energy  a  doctrine  plain- 
ly contradicting  common  sense,  daily  observation,  the  plain 
teachings  of  Jesus,  and  his  own  uniform  doctrine  elsewhere. 
Some  persons  have  a  short  method  of  getting  over  the  dif- 
ficulty by  saying  that  Paul  did  not  himself  know  what  he 
meant.  They  assume  that  he  was  talking  at  random.  It 
would  be  about  as  wise,  when  we  open  Newton's  "  Principia," 
ind  cannot  understand  it,  to  say  that  Newton  was  talking  at 
nndom  ;  or,  when  we  cannot  understand  Plato  or  some  other 
profound  metaphysician,  to  declare  directly  that  he  did  not 
himself  know  what  he  was  talking  about.  No  doubt,  this  is 
4c  shortest  and  easiest  way  of  getting  out  of  such  diflicul- 
ties,  but  perhaps  not  the  most  modest,  nor  the  most  wise. 

When  an  earnest  man,  a  profound  man,  a  man  in  the  high- 
est degree  practical,  a  man  who  has  done  the  greatest  work 
fcr  Christianity  which  has  been  done  since  its  foundation, 
nuns  op  his  doctrine  in  a  comprehensive  maxim  like  this,  it 
18,  perhaps,  wise  to  admit,  at  once,  that  he  had  a  meaning,  and 
probably  an  important  one. 

"  No  doubt  he  had  a  meaning,"  it  may  be  said ;  "  but  has 
lie  any  meaning  now  f  His  formula  meant  something  for  the 
Jews  ;  but  does  it  mean  anything  for  us  ?  Is  not  this  mere- 
ly a  Jewish  question,  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do?  " 

This  is  another  easy  way  of  getting  over  difiiculties.  In 
reading  the  New  Testament,  when  we  come  to  a  place  where 
we  are  stopped  by  something  which  looks  deep  and  is  dark, 
we  are  oflen  told,  ^^  That  darkness  is  not  depth :  it  is  the 
shadow  of  a  Jewish  error  which  lies  across  the  path." 

Have  we  not  often  felt  dissatisfied,  when,  approaching 
tome  great  saying  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  from  which  we 
hoped  to  gain  new  insight,  we  have  been  told,  ^'  That  has 
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nothing  to  do  with  us.  The  Jews  had  such  and  such  an 
opinion,  and  this  was  meant  to  show  them  their  mistake  **  ? 
So  the  great  and  earnest  words  of  tlie  Bible,  which  we  thought 
to  be  full  of  spirit  and  life,  are  found  to  be  only  fossil  remaina 
of  old  opinions,  of  opinions  long  since  passed  away  —  good 
for  nothing  but  to  be  put  into  the  museums  of  antiquaries, 
and  paraded  by  scholastic  pedants. 

But,  after  all,  take  it  on  the  lowest  ground,  were  not  the 
Jews  men  ?  Did  they  not,  as  a  race,  represent  some  element, 
common,  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  rest  of  mankind?  and  there- 
fore is  there  not  in  each  of  us  something  of  that  Jewish  ele- 
ment? Are  not  we  also  sometimes  Jews,  therefore  liable  to 
Jewish  errors,  and  needing  to  have  them  corrected?  The 
Jews  did  not  live  in  vain  :  their  struggles,  errors,  hopes,  were 
for  the  benefit  of  humanity.  We  were  to  learn  something  by 
their  mistakes,  and  to  be  taught  something  by  their  experience. 

Another  way  of  treating  such  a  passage  is  to  translate  it 
into  some  trivial,  insignificant  commonplace.  Thus,  we  are 
told,  our  doctrine  only  means  that  ^^God  does  not  approve  a 
man  merely  for  going  through  a  routine  of  outward^  formal 
ceremonies^  hut  for  a  thoroughly  religious  life**  This  expla- 
nation assumes  that  the  apostle  is  here  talking  to  simpletont, 
and  that  what  he  says  is  no  more  worth  listening  to  by  as 
than  the  prattle  of  a  nurse  to  her  infant. 

There  are,  therefore,  four  ways  of  explaining  this  passage, 
none  of  which  are  satisfactory.     These  are,  that  Paul,  — > 

1.  Was  teaching  a  self-evident  absurdity ; 
,      2.  Was  teaching  a  self-evident  truism ; 

8.  Was  teaching  nothing,  and  only  talking  at  random ; 

4.  Was  correcting  a  Jewish  error,  which  only  the  JewB 
ever  had,  or  are  ever  likely  to  have. 

If  these  views  are  not  satisfactory  to  us,  the  simplest  way 
;would  seem  to  be,  first,  to  endeavor  to  understand  precisely 
what  the  Jewish  error  was,  and  then  to  see  if  there  is  any* 
thing  like  it  in  ourselves,  and  if  there  be  anything  which  we 
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can  learn  firom  this  old  argument  which  will  be,  not  old,  bat 
new  for  our  time  and  for  all  time,  because  a  part  of  the  ten- 
dencies of  man.  Let  us  translate  these  old  terms  — justifif 
co/iofi,  fcuihj  works  —  into  their  modern  equivalents,  and  see 
what  thej  mean  for  us  at  the  present  time. 

We  have  shown  that  we  may  be  mistaken  in  suppos- 
ing this  Orthodox  doctrine  of  justification  to  be  of  merely 
local  and  temporary  interest,  having  no  permanent  value. 
It  is  not  likely  that  a  man  like  Paul,  of  so  large,  so  deep,  so 
pUkeophic  a  mind,  should  have  devoted  himself  so  earnestly, 
•od  returned  so  fondly,  to  a  theme  involving  no  universal  and 
eternal  principles,  whose  interest  was  to  perish  with  the  hour. 
It  is  not  probable  that,  in  this  small  volume  of  writings  of 
the  new  covenant,  —  this  precious  gift  of  God  to  the  world 
IB  all  ages  and  [n  every  nation,  —  so  large  a  portion  should 
be  devoted  to  a  wholly  temporary  argument ;  and,  more  than 
•D,  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that  whenever  there  arises 
iman  uniting  a  deeper  spirit  of  piety  with  a  larger  sense  of 
labertj  than  other  men,  —  a  man  commissioned  by  God  to 
give  a  new  religious  impulse  to  his  age,  and  to  help  Chris- 
tianity to  shake  itself  free  from  the  cumbrous  mass  of  human 
ftrms  and  traditions  which  have  crushed  it,  and  to  go  forth 
in  its  native  grace  and  loveliness  agaiu,  —  some  profound  in- 
stinct should  always  lead  him  to  this  doctrine  as  to  a  weapon 
effectual  for  pulling  down  the  strongholds  of  bigotry,  scepti- 
cism, and  spiritual  death.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  some- 
where says,  that  the  great  movement  which  shook  Christen- 
dom to  its  centre,  and  did  more  to  change  and  reform  society 
than  the  political  revolutions  and  wars  of  a  thousand  years, 
originated  with  an  obscure  Augustinian  monk  preaching  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  This  acute  Scotchman 
saw,  what  all  must  see  who  read  Luther's  writings  with  any 
attention,  that  it  was  no  accident,  no  temporal  interest,  which 
led  him  to  lay  such  stress  on  this  doctrine.  It  was  the  soul 
of  his  preaching,  the  essence  of  his  doctrine,  the  secret  of 
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his  strength,  the  life  of  his  life.  And  so,  when  Wesley  and 
the  early  Methodists  were  called  upon  to  pour  new  religious 
life  into  the  English  Church,  they  fell  back  on  this  doctrine 
—  this  ancient  sword  of  the  Spirit.  And  so  we  may  believe 
that  it  has  a  value  for  all  ages ;  that  it  did  not  relate  merely 
to  Jewish  usages,  but  is  a  principle  of  vital  and  everlasting 
application. 

No  doubt  that  if  by  faith  we  understand  intellectual  be- 
lief, or  the  assent  to  opinions,  and  if  by  works  we  under- 
stand true  obedience,  and  by  justification  final  salvation  or 
actual  goodness,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  greater  absurdity 
than  to  say  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith,  and  not  by 
works.  To  say  that  goodness,  in  the  sight  of  God,  consists 
in  receiving  certain  opinions,  rather  than  in  true  obedience, 
is  a  most  unscriptural  and  irrational  doctrine. 

But  none  of  the  great  reformers  of  whom  I  have  spoken, 
and  no  profound  theologians  of  any  sect  or  school,  have  ever 
held  the  doctrines  of  justification  by  faith  in  thid  way. 
Neither  Luther  nor  Wesley  ever  made  faith  synonymous 
with  intellectual  belief  or  opinion.  "What  is  faith?"  said 
Wesley.  "  Not  an  opinion,  nor  any  number  of  opinions 
put  together,  be  they  ever  so  true.  A  string  of  opinions  is 
no  more  Christian  faith  than  a  string  of  beads  is  Christian 
holiness.  It  is  not  an  assent  to  any  opinion,  or  any  number 
of  opinions.  A  man  may  assent  to  three  or  three  and  twenty 
creeds,  he  may  assent  to  all  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  yet  have  no  Christian  faith  at  all.'' 

But  what  is  the  true  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  as 
taught  in  the  Scriptures,  and  as  inspiring  these  great  reform- 
ers?    This  is  naturally  our  next  inquiry. 

§  3.  Need  of  Justification  for  the  Conscience.  —  There  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  man  more  paradoxical  than  con- 
science. It  is  that  which  lif^s  him  to  God ;  and  yet  it  is 
that  which  makes  him  capable  of  sin,  and  without  which  he 
could  not  be  a  sinner.     It  gives  him  tiie  sense  of  right,  but 
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tt  the  same  time  makes  him  coDscious  of  wrong.  It  makes 
him  capable  of  duty,  but  thereby  also  capable  of  disobedi- 
ence. It  shows  us  what  we  ought  to  do,  without  giving  us 
the  least  strength  wherewith  to  do  it.  It  condemns  us  for 
not  doing  right,  even  when  we  have  no  power  to  do  any- 
thing but  what  is  wrong.  It  shows  us  a  great  ideal  of  good- 
ness to  which  we  ought  to  aspire,  and  discourages  us  by  the 
Tery  lofViness  of  the  standard.  It  tells  us  in  the  same  breath 
tLat  we  are  sinners,  and  that  we  ought  to  be  angels.  It 
seems  at  the  same  time  to  elevate  and  degrade  us.  It  ele- 
vates us  by  giving  a  great  object  to  life,  and  making  it  seri- 
ous and  earnest ;  but  it  degrades  us  by  making  us  constantly 
ashamed  of  ourselves,  and  keeping  us  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  humiliation.  Now,  one  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the 
conscience  is,  that  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  more  we  try 
to  obey  it,  the  less  satisfaction  we  have.  We  know  that  this 
18  not  the  usual  theory.  We  are  commonly  told  that  the 
conscientious  man  is  always  contented  and  happy,  —  satis- 
fied with  himself,  and  at  peace  with  God.  But  facts  contra- 
dict this  theory.  The  conscientious  man  is  apt  to  be  very 
much  dissatisfied  with  himself,  —  much  more  so  than  the 
man  whose  conscience  is  torpid  and  indifferent.  There  is 
comfort  in  faithful  work  ;  no  doubt  there  is  great  content  in 
the  steady  performance  of  regular  duties ;  but  here  con- 
science is  subordinate  to  work.  It  is  work  which  gives 
contentment ;  but  conscience,  when  throroughly  roused  by 
the  strong  meat  of  a  divine  law,  is  the  source  of  much  self- 
dissatisfaction.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  It  shows  us  that 
wc  ought  to  love  Ood  and  love  man  with  all  our  heart,  soulj 
mind,  strength.  Which  of  us  does  it?  Do  you?  Do  I? 
How  large  a  part  of  our  life  have  we  given  to  the  service  of 
God?  how  large  a  part  to  the  service  of  our  neighbor? 
How  often  do  we  thank  God  for  his  goodness?  How 
often  do  we  pray  to  him?  how  often  think  of  him?  If 
we  do  not  think  of  him,  of  course  we  do  not  love  him. 
19 
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Love  makes  as  very  thoughtful  of  another's  wishes. 
When  people  love  each  other,  thej  joy  in  thinking  of  each 
other ;  they  treasure  souvenirs  of  each  other ;  they  like  to 
make  each  other  presents  of  things  they  think  will  please ; 
they  steal  an  hoar  from  daily  cares  or  nightly  rest  to  write 
letters  to  each  other.  Our  heavenly  Father's  arms  are 
around  us  all  day,  —  his  infinite  bounty  blessing  us,  his  care- 
ful providence  making  for  us  home,  friends,  all ;  yet  we  do 
not  think  of  him,  or  wish  to  do  an3rthing  to  please  him. 

Conscience  tells  us  that  our  heart  is  hard  and  cold  to  our 
best  Friend ;  and  that  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  piece  of 
information. 

Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  this  condition  of  self-dissatia- 
faction  is  not  a  good  one.  Self-reproach  may  he  a  wholesome 
medicine^  but  it  is  a  bad  food.  We  cannot  do  our  work 
while  we  are  finding  fault  with  ourselves.  The  man  whose 
conscience  is  always  tormenting  him  is  in  a  morbid  state. 
He  is  a  spiritually  sick  man,  —  sick  of  too  much  medicine. 
What  must  be  done  ?  He  is  always  looking  at  his  sins,  and 
that  disqualifies  him  for  doing  his  duties.   What  shall  he  do? 

This  question  in  its  Jewish  form  is  stated  thus:    How 

8BALL   HE    BE   JUSTIFIED   BEFORE  GOD?      If  God  Cau  eXCQSe 

him,  he  can  excuse  himself.  How,  then,  can  he  know  that 
God  looks  at  him  not  as  a  sinner,  but  as  a  just  man,  so  that 
he  can  look  on  himself  not  as  a  sinner,  but  as  a  just  man? 
This  is  the  problem.     What  are  its  solutions  ? 

In  the  Jewish  mind,  the  Jewish  law  had  brought  the  con- 
science into  an  extremely  irritable*  state.  The  same  effect, 
in  a  less  degree,  is  produced  by  the  C/atholic  confessional. 

§  4.  Beaction  of  Sin  on  the  Soul.  —  Now,  the  conse- 
queoces  of  sin  are  these :  First,  every  act  of  sin  brings  after 
it  natural  evil  consequences.  It  weakens  the  strength  of  the 
soul,  it  darkens  the  spiritual  eye,  it  hardens  the  heart,  it 
adds  a  new  link  to  the  chain  of  evil  habit.  By  a  result  as 
inevitable  as  the  law  of  gravitation,  every  act  of  sin  pollutes. 
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Atfkens,  weakens  the  spiritual  prindple  in  man.  ^^  He  who 
lows  to  the  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption."  We  may 
call  these  results  the  external  consequences  of  sin,  hecaose 
thej  change  our  spiritual  relation  and  position  in  God's  exter- 
nal universe.  But  there  is  another  more  awful  and  as  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  sin.  It  alienates  us  from  God  himself.  It 
turns  our  face  from  the  Source  of  life  and  love.  It  makes  us 
at  war  with  him.  It  fills  us  with  the  sense  of  his  displeasure, 
aud  burdens  us  with  the  consciousness  of  guilt.  To  escape  the 
dreadiul  sense  of  his  anger,  we  hide  ourselves  from  him,  as 
Adam  did.  It  is  a  law  of  the  human  mind  that  we  dread  the 
right  of  any  one  whom  we  have  wronged,  because  it  condemns 
us.  Perhaps  he  may  be  perfectly  willing  to  forgive  us  ;  per- 
haps he  does  not  even  know  that  we  have  wronged  him ;  but 
we  cannot  bear  to  see  him,  notwithstanding.  It  was  a  pro- 
found feeling  of  this  law  which  led  an  ancient  historian  to 
Bay,  ^'  He  hated  him  because  he  had  injured  him."  Thus  an 
active  conscience,  if  it  does  not  make  a  man  better,  will 
make  him  worse :  to  escape  its  torture  he  will  plunge  into 
Dew  crimes.  Some  of  the  darkest  crimes  which  stain  the 
page  of  history  may  be  traced  to  this  source,  —  to  the  opera- 
tion of  a  conscience  strong  enough  to  produce  the  sense  of 
gni).t,  but  not  strong  enough  to  produce  the  determination  to 
reform.  It  is  related  that  when  the  mother  of  Charles  IX. 
of  France  and  his  uncles  were  urging  the  young  king  to 
consent  to  the  execution  of  some  of  the  principal  Protestants 
to  whom  he  was  strongly  attached,  after  a  long  resistance, 
when  he  at  last  gave  way,  it  was  with  these  remarkable 
words :  "  I  consent,  then,  but  only  on  one  condition,  —  that 
you  do  not  leave  a  Huguenot  in  France  to  reproach  me  with 
it."  *  And  hence  the  Bartholomew  Massacre,  which  its  au- 
thors had  intended  before  only  to  include  a  few  individuals. 
So  sin  takes  occasion  by  the  law,  and  the  commandment 
ordained  for  life  becomes  death. 

*  See  Baomer,  **  GeBohiohte  Eoropas,*'  zweiter  Band. 
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The  same  principle  operates  with  respect  to  Grod.  "We 
have  broken  his  law.  We  feel  that  he  must  be  displeased 
with  us ;  we  therefore  hide  ourselves  from  him,  turn  away 
from  him,  avoid  the  thought  of  him,  are  alienated  from  him. 
This  is  the  greatest  evil  of  sin,  and  this  we  may  call  the 
inward  consequence  of  sin,  because  it  affects  our  inward 
relation  to  Grod  rather  than  our  outward  relation  to  the 
universe. 

And  now,  how  are  we  to  be  reconciled  to  God?  How 
are  we  to  be  freed  from  this  sense  of  guilt  which  falls  on  us 
in  his  presence,  and  makes  us  fear  and  shun  him  ? 

§5.  Different  Methods  of  obtaining  Forgiveness.  —  There 
are  two  ways  in  which,  when  we  have  injured  our  brother^ 
and  so  have  become  estranged  from  him,  we  may  become 
reconciled  again,  and  freed  from  a  sense  of  shame  in  his 
presence.  One  is  by  endeavoring  to  atone  for  the  evil  we 
have  done  by  acts  of  kindness,  by  expressions  of  penitence. 
So  at  last  we  may  feel  that  we  have  done  him  far  more  good 
than  evil ;  and  though  he  may  not  forgive  us  or  be  recon- 
ciled to  t«,  we,  on  our  part,  may  feel  freed  from  any  shame 
in  his  presence,  and  be  reconciled  to  him.  The  other  way 
is  by  his  coming  to  w«,  and  proving  to  us,  by  his  conduct  and 
words,  that  he  is  not  estranged  from  us  by  our  bad  conduct ; 
that  he  loves  us  as  ever.  So  he  will  overcome  our  evil  by 
his  good,  and  reconcile  us  to  him. 

The  pagan  nations  in  all  ages  and  lands  have  taken  the 
first  way  of  being  reconciled  to  God.  Oppressed  by  a  guilty 
fear  of  their  terrible  idols,  they  have  brought  as  giAs  to  their 
altars  what  they  had  most  valuable ;  they  have  hung  their 
gold,  their  jewels,  in  the  temple  ;  they  have  slain  their  cattle 
on  the  shrine.  Still  unable  to  pacify  their  trembling  hearts, 
they  have  gone  farther,  and  sought  to  prove  the  sincerity  at 
least  of  their  repentance  by  self-inflicted  tortures,  and  by 
giving  even  their  children's  lives  to  the  bloody  power  whom 
they  worshipped.     Hence  sacrifices :  they  originated  in  the 
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Tery  same  feeling  whieh  induces  a  man  to  give  a  present  to 
one  whom  be  has  wronged,  to  appease  him. 

Pagan  religions  are  founded,  therefore,  wholly  on  the  first 
mode  of  reconciliation.  The  offending  party  comes  to  him 
whom  he  has  injured,  and  does  something  to  pacify  him. 
But  these  religions  never  brought  peace  to  the  heart  of  the 
worshipper.  After  the  wretched  mother  had  dropped  her 
ibfant  into  the  burning  arms  of  Moloch,  she  still  had  no 
evidence  that  his  wrath  was  turned  away. 

In  the  religion  of  Moses,  the  first  mode  of  reconciliation 
was  united  with  the  second.  Pitying  the  weakness  of  man, 
the  law  allowed  him  to  bring  his  sacrifice  of  birds  or  beasts 
or  the  fruits  of  the  soil,  and  place  it  on  God's  altar  as  an  ex- 
piation and  atoning  ofiering  for  his  sin ;  and  then,  the  sup- 
pliant, having  faith  in  the  permanent  presence  of  God  in  the 
holy  of  holies,  was  received  again  to  favor  and  assured  of 
pardon.  The  Jew,  who  had  broken  any  of  the  laws  of  Je- 
hovah, knew  exactly  what  to  do  in  order  to  be  reconciled  to 
his  national  God  and  King.  God  had  pointed  out  the  way 
which  he  would  accept.  By  certain  acts  of  sacrifice  and 
restitution,  the  Jew  became  once  more  worthy  of  living  under 
the  protecting  care  of  Jehovah. 

This  mode  of  reconciliation  under  the  law  was  far  superior 
to  that  in  pagan  religions.  It  gave  temporary  peace  to  the 
conscience,  though  not  permanent.  It  prevented  the  sinner 
from  going  farther  from  God,  though  it  did  not  unite  him 
with  God  in  unbroken  union.  It  kept  the  conscience  awake, 
and  prevented  it  from  being  hardened.  It  was  a  schoolmas- 
ter to  bring  the  Jews  to  Christ.  If  was  a  preparation  for  a 
more  excellent  way.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
writer  declares  that  the  law  was  but  the  shadow  of  that  which 
was  to  come ;  that  it  could  not,  "  by  the  sacrifices  offered 
year  by  year,  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect ;  for  then 
would  tbej  have  ceased  to  have  been  offered,  because  the 
worshippers,  once  purged,  would  have  had  no  more  conscience 
19* 
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of  sin."  The  sacrifice  made  no  revelation  of  Grod's  charao- 
tcr  and  love,  planted  no  root  of  piety  in  the  heart :  it  relieved 
the  conscience  only  for  this  once,  only  with  respect  to  this 
one  sin  ;  and  there  its  influence  ended.  And  therefore  was 
a  new  covenant  necessary,  and  promised  by  the  prophets, 
and  looked  forward  to  by  holy  men,  when  they  should  be 
reconciled  not  by  works,  but  by  faith. 

We  have  seen  that  there  arc  two  modes  by  which  alienar- 
tion  may  be  removed :  first,  by  the  offending  party  doing 
something  to  atone  for  his  offence ;  second,  by  the  injured 
one  showing  that  he  has  forgiven  the  offence,  and  is  ready 
to  be  reconciled  without  an  atonement.  The  first  mode  is 
the  way  of  reconciliation  in  pagan  religions ;  the  first  and 
second  are  united  in  the  Jewish  religion  ;  the  second  is  the 
mode  in  the  Christian  religion. 

§  6.  Method  in  Christianity.  —  In  Christianity,  in  the 
gospel  of  grace,  God  offers  pardon  freely  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  accept  it.  lie  is  ready  now  to  receive  those  who 
are  ready  to  come  to  him.  It  is  only  necessary  to  believe 
this  in  order  to  be  reconciled.  We  are,  therefore,  reconciled 
by  faith. 

But  we  are  said  to  be  reconciled  by  the  death  and  blood 
of  Christ.  How  is  this  ?  We  have  seen  the  source  of  oup 
alienation :  it  lay  not  in  God,  but  in  ourselves.  God  had 
not  gone  away  from  us  ;  we  went  away  from  him.  He  bad 
not  ceased  to  love  us ;  but  by  a  terrible  reaction  from  our 
sinfulness,  we  had  ceased  to  believe  in  his  love.  ^^  GxkI's 
hand,"  says  the  prophet  (Isa.  59  :  2),  ^^  is  not  shortened,  that 
he  cannot  save,  nor  is  his  ear  grown  dull,  that  he  cannot 
hear;  but  your  iniquities  have  separated  you  from  your 
God,  and  your  sins  have  hidden  his  face  from  you,  that  be 
doth  not  hear."  By  an  immutable  law  of  our  mind,  God's 
wrath  abides  on  us,  and  we  cannot  believe  in  his  love. 
Here  is  the  source  of  our  alienation.  Now,  merely  to  be  told 
that  God  is  merciful  does  not  wholly  help  the  matter.   Tnief 
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we  8«j,  He  ti  merciful,  but  not  to  tK ;  we  have  sinned  too 
hag  and  deeply.  Something  must  be  done,  then,  to  con- 
vince us  that  Grod  is  ready  to  forgive  and  receive  us  freely. 
The  death  of  Christ  is  the  fact  which  produces  this  convic- 
tion. The  death  of  Christ,  therefore,  is  not  merely  an 
emblem  of  Grod's  love,  but  an  act  of  God's  love.  It  draws 
us  to  him.  It  changes  our  hearts.  It  melts  our  doubt,  our 
distrust.  It  reveals  to  us  our  Father's  love.  The  blood  of 
Christ  makes  those  who  were  afar  off  nigh.  This  all  expe- 
rience teaches  as  a  mcUter  of/act.  It  is  the  cross  of  Christ, 
borne  by  the  simple  missionary,  preached  by  the  devout 
Moravian,  which,  amid  the  ice  of  Greenland  or  beneath  the 
Vaming  sun  of  the  tropic,  reconciles  the  sinner  to  God. 

And  if  one  asks  how  the  death  of  Christ  does  this,  we  will 
briefly  indicate  what  we  believe  to  be  the  way  in  which  it 
eperates.  We  look  at  Christ,  and  sec  the  brightness  of 
God's  glory  and  express  image  of  his  person.  AVe  see  a 
holiness  pure  and  perfect,  a  character  infinitely  beautiful  and 
lorely.  We  see  how  dear  and  near  such  a  one  must  have 
been  to  God ;  and  we  hear  God  say,  "  This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased ;  "  and  we  hear  him  say  of 
GU>d,  ^^  My  Father  has  not  left  me  alone ;  for  I  do  alwayB 
the  things  which  please  him." 

And  DOW  we  look  at  the  world,  and  see  it  '^  lying  in  wick* 
edness ; "  we  see  men  trampling  on  God's  law,  polluting  his 
nnage,  cruelly  oppressing  each  other,  and  boldly  defying  and 
mocking  at  the  Almighty.  What  does  he  then  ?  For  the 
sake  of  these  miserable,  weak,  and  wretched  sinners,  who 
seem  scarcely  worth  the  saving,  he  sends  his  holy  child 
among  them;  he  sends  this  pure  being  to  have  his  heart 
rent  with  the  sight  and  knowledge  of  human  sin ;  he  sends 
kim  to  be  cruelly  and  shamefully  killed  by  a  death  of  agony, 
in  order  that  we^  sinful  and  miserable,  may  be  reconciled. 
We  say,  in  the  view  of  all  this,  '^  He  who  spaoped  not  his  own 
Son,  bat  delivered  him  up  for  us,  how  ahcdl  he  not  uAh  him 
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freelj  give  us  all  things?"  We  say,  *'  Grod  commended  his 
love  towards  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  sinners,  Christ  died 
for  us."  "  Herein  is  love  ;  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that 
he  loved  us."  Christ,  "  being  lifted  up,  draws  all  men  unto 
him."  Thus,  in  the  midst  of  the  gloom  of  that  horrible  scene 
on  Calvary,  when  the  power  of  darkness  was  at  its  height,  — 
that  crisis  of  the  world,  when  human  sin  stood  at  the  flood, 
—  the  heavens  were  opened,  and  a  new  ray  of  divine  love 
poured  into  the  world. 

§  7.  Result,  —  Let  us  sum  up,  then,  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith,  as  we  have  now  explained  it. 

1.  Justification  is  not  the  doing  away  with  all  the  con- 
sequences of  sin,  but  only  the  consequence  which  consists  in 
present  alienation  from  God.  It  is  objectively,  as  a  divine 
act,  yfhdX  for^iveriess  is  subjectively,  as  a  human  experience. 
It  relates  to  present  acceptance  with  God ;  it  is  not  the  can- 
celling of  the  results  of  our  past  sins  on  the  character,  nor  is 
it  the  hope  of  future  salvation.     It  relates  to  the  present. 

The  following  passages  show  that  justification  is  equivalent 
to  reconciliation  or  forgiveness.  Bom.  6  : 8-10 :  "  But  Grod 
commendeth  his  love  toward  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet 
sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.  Much  more  then,  being  now 
justified  by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through 
him.  For  if,  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to 
God  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  much  more,  being  reconciled, 
we  shall  be  saved  by  his  life."  Rom.  4 :  6-8  :  '^  David  also 
describeth  the  blessedness  of  the  man  unto  whom  God  im- 
puteth  righteousness  without  works  ;  saying.  Blessed  are  they 
whose  iniquities  are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  are  covered. 
Blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  will  not  impute  sin." 

2.  Faith  is  not  mere  intellectual  belief  or  opinion ;  nor  is 
it  mere  feeling,  nor  a  mystical  emotion  in  which  we  are 
wholly  passive ;  but  a  sentiment,  in  which  belief,  feeling,  and 
determination  are  blended  together.  The  belief  is  that  Christ 
is  the  Son  of  God ;  the  feeling  is  trust  and  joy  in  the  love  of 
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God  seen  ia  him ;  and  the  determination  is  to  rely  on  him  as 
a  Mediator  and  Saviour. 

Thai,  £aiih  u  not  a  mere  intellectual  belief,  but  involves 
also  a  feeling  of  trust,  appears  &om  such  passages  as  these : 
^^  If  thou  believe  in  thy  heart ;  "  "  An  evil  heart  of  unbelief." 

That  faith  is  not  a  mere  emotion,  in  which  we  are  wholly 
passive,  appears  from  such  cases  as  those  where  men  are  ex- 
horted to  believe,  as  a  thing  in  their  own  power. 

3.  WoBKS,  in  this  doctrine,  include  every  effort  to  recon- 
cile God  by  offering  him  anything  in  expiation  of  our  sin, 
whether  sacrifices,  sacraments,  the  assent  to  creeds,  the 
struggle  after  feelings  and  experiences,  or  reformation  of 
character. 

And  the  whole  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  may  be 
thus  expressed:  — 

If  you  are  burdened  with  a  sense  of  unworthiness  and 
guilt ;  if  something  seems  to  separate  your  heart  from  God ; 
if  you  want  confidence  to  come  to  him  boldly  in  prayer,  — 
do  not  try  to  remove  this  difiiculty  by  any  effort  to  do  some- 
thing difiS^rent,  or  become  something  different;  but  simply 
look  at  Jesus  in  his  sufferings  and  death,  and  see  your 
heavenly  Father  calling  you  to  him  now  to  be  forgiven.  Go 
at  <Hice  to  God  through  Christ.  Repose  on  that  love  that  will 
deanse  you,  that  will  save  you  ;  and  nevermore  doubt,  even 
in  your  darkest  hour,  that  your  Father  is  ready  to  hear,  to 
forgive,  and  bless  you. 

f  8.  lU  History  in  the  Church.  —  "We  have  seen  the  ori- 
gin, nature,  and  value  of  this  doctrine.  Let  us  now  look  at 
its  history. 

The  apostolic  Church  was  founded  on  the  simple  doctrine 
ci  faith  in  Christ.  It  was  not  founded  on  any  theory  or 
^>ecnlatu>n  about  Christ,  or  about  his  plan  of  salvation,  but 
on  Ckriit  himBelf  as  the  Saviour.  All  that  the  first  Chris- 
tians  profesaed  was  fiaith  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God.  They 
bad  bean  raeonciled  to  God  by  him ;  they  were  at  peace  with 
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Grod ;  they  were  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb ;  and  they 
were  happy.  A  deep  and  wonderful  joy  brooded  over  the 
early  church.  A  hurricane  of  persecution  and  war  raged 
around  them  :  within  the  Church,  all  was  security  and  peace. 
How  beautiful  are  the  expressions  by  which  the  apostles  de- 
scribe the  serenity  and  joy  of  the  Church  !  "  They  ate  their 
meat  in  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart,  praising  Grod,  and 
having  favor  with  all  the  people."  New  converts  **  gladly 
received  the  word,  and  were  baptized  "  by  thousands,  in  the 
face  of  the  bitterest  persecution.  ''  The  multitude  of  them 
that  believed  were  of  one  heart  and  one  soul ;  neither  said  ^ 
any  of  them,  that  aught  of  the  things  that  he  possessed  was 
his  own."  Whence  came  all  this  peace  and  union  in  the 
early  Church  ?  Was  it  because  they  had  attained  to  snch 
clear  views  of  truth,  and  all  held  the  same  opinions?  So 
far  from  it,  some  had  not  heard  that  there  ^as  a  Holy 
Ghost ;  others  did  not  believe  in  a  resurrection  of  the  dead ; 
and  many  thought  the  whole  Jewish  ritual  essential  to  salva- 
tion. Was  it  that  they  had  become  suddenly  pure  in  heart, 
and  holy  in  life,  and  freed  from  sin?  So  far  from  it,  we 
find  the  apostles  exhorting  them  against  very  great  vices, 
—  against  murder,  theft,  and  licentiousness,  —  and  condemn- 
ing them  for  having  practised  gross  immoralities.  It  came 
from  the  simplicity  of  their  faith.  They  looked  to  Jesus, 
and  their  faces  were  lightened.  They  saw  the  love  of  God 
in  him ;  they  felt  it  in  their  hearts ;  they  reposed  on  it  nn- 
doubtingly.  In  quietness  and  confidence  was  their  strength. 
O,  happy  days !  in  which  men's  minds  had  not  yet  been 
harassed  by  thousands  of  vain  controversies  and  empty  ver- 
bal disputes ;  by  questions,  and  strifes  of  words ;  by  most 
profound  theological  discussions,  ending  in  nothing  bat  wea- 
riness ;  but  were  satisfied,  that,  if  men  would  go  to  Christ, 
they  wonld  find  truth.  O,  happy  time !  in  which  men  hod 
not  learned  to  dissect  their  own  hearts,  and  pry  corioosly 
into  their  feelings,  and  torture  themselves  by  anxious  eflforte 
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to  ftd  right,  and  tormenting  doubts  as  to  whether  their 
inward  experiences  were  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  believed 
tkst  all  good  feelings  would  come  in  their  own  time  out  of 
Christian  faith.  O,  happy,  golden  hour  I  when  love,  and  joy, 
tnd  duty  were  all  one ;  when  men  did  not  prescribe  for  them- 
selves and  others  a  task-work,  an  outward  routine  of  duties ; 
bat  had  confidence,  that,  if  they  lived  in  the  Spirit,  they 
woald  also  walk  in  the  Spirit. 

That  hour  of  simple,  child-like  faith  passed  away.  Its  de- 
cay appeared  in  a  return  to  the  old  mode  of  justification.  In« 
itead  of  simply  relying  on  what  Grod  had  done,  men  must  do 
something  themselves  to  atone  for  their  sins ;  they  must  do 
penance,  and  have  priests,  and  sacraments,  and  masses,  and 
eoontless  ceremonies  to  come  between  them  and  God ;  they 
must  pile  up  a  cumbrous  fabric  of  religious  and  moral  works, 
by  which  to  climb  up  to  God ;  until,  at  last,  though  the  doo- 
trine  of  justification  by  faith  was  never  given  up,  it  was 
made  of  none  effect  by  the  rubbish  of  human  ceremonies 
heaped  before  it.  And  then  came  Luther,  armed  with  the 
old  doctrine,  to  sweep  these  all  away,  and  call  men  back  to 
the  simple  faith  in  the  Saviour.  The  pure  word  of  faith 
went  forth  through  all  lands,  conquering  and  to  conquer. 

Bat  there  is  a  continual  tendency  to  fall  back  again  from 
fiulh  npon  works.  Ever  as  the  life  of  religion  weakens,  ever 
as  the  strength  of  holy  confidence  decays,  men  betake  them- 
selves to  some  outward  forms  or  efforts.  When  they  cease 
to  lean  on  the  love  of  God,  they  begin  to  lean  on  sacraments 
nd  ceremonies,  on  opinions  and  doctrines,  on  feelings  and 
experiences,  on  morality  and  works  of  duty.  Ever,  as  the 
eold  winter  of  worldliness  and  sin  causes  the  stream  of  holy 
fidth  to  shrink  back  into  its  channel,  the  ice  of  forms  accu- 
mnlates  along  its  shores ;  and  then,  as  the  inevitable  conse- 
(pience  and  sign  of  the  decay  of  faith,  we  find  the  Church 
becoming  anxious  and  troubled,  confidence  giving  way  to 
anxiety,  cheerfulness  to  gloom,  hope  to  fear.  •Everything 
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terrifies  the  nnbelieTing  Church;  new  opinions  terrify  it; 
new  measures  terrify  it.  It  has  ashes  instead  of  beauty, 
mourning  for  joy,  the  spirit  of  heaviness  instead  of  the  gar- 
ment of  praise. 

§  9.  Orthodox  Errors^  at  the  present  Time^  in  Begard  to  Ju^ 
tification  by  Faith.  —  We  have  said  that  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  to  fistU  back  from  faith  to  works  of  some  kind  or 
other.  The  important  question  comes,  How  is  it  with  us 
now?  Does  this  tendency  show  itself  in  our  present 
churches?  And  the  answer  we  are  compelled  to  make  is, 
that  it  doesy  certainly  to  some  extent,  and  in  all  the  churches. 
Orthodox  churches  have  fallen  away,  more  or  less,  from  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  They  have  fallen  back 
from  the  central  point  of  Christianity,  faith  in  Jesus,  in  dif- 
ferent  directions,  and  seek  to  be  justified  by  a  law,  —  some 
upon  a  law  of  belief,  and  others  on  a  law  of  emotion. 

Do  not  understand  us  as  saying  that  any  of  the  churches 
have  denied,  or  that  they  do  not  constantly  teach,  the  doo> 
trine  of  justification  by  faith.  This  is  not  the  point.  The 
Bomish  Church  never  denied,  nor  ceased  to  teach,  this  doc- 
trine ;  but  she  virtually  abolbhed  it,  and  made  it  of  none 
efiect  by  teaching  other  things  also.  Is  not  this,  to  soms 
degree,  the  case  now? 

Are  there  not  many  Orthodox  Christians,  at  the  present 
time,  who  seek  to  make  their  peace  with  God,  not  by  relying 
on  Jesus  himself,  but  on  some  theory  with  respect  to  his 
nature  or  person ;  not  on  his  death,  but  on  some  speculation 
ahotU  his  death,  —  some  theory,  scheme,  or  plan  ?  Is  it  not 
the  idea  of  many,  that  they  are  to  be  brought  to  God,  not  by 
faith  in  Jesus  and  his  death,  but  by  assenting  to  the  correct 
doctrine  about  it?  and  accordingly  they  anxiously  labor,  and 
make  it  a  work,  to  believe  in  the  true  theory,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  brought  to  God.  We  do  not  say  that  correct 
opinions  on  these  points  are  unimportant ;  but  we  say  that 
the  fUth  iff  Christ  which  justifies  us  does  not  come  from 
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helieviDg  right  opinioDs,  but  that  right  opinions  oome  from  the 
jutifying  faith.  Are  religious  teadiers  now  willing  tp  do  as 
ftiul  did,  and  say  simply,  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Chrisf  "  t 
or  do  they  not  rather  find  it  necessary  to  say,  '^  Believe  this, 
that,  and  the  other  thing,  about  Jesus  Christ "  ? 

And  again :  is  it  not  thought  by  Orthodox  people,  that,  in 
order  to  be  justified  and  have  peace  with  God  through  Jesus 
Christ,  it  is  necessary  that  a  person  should  experience  cer- 
tain feelings,  beginning  with  a  sense  of  guilt,  a  fear  of  pun- 
ishment, and  passing  into  a  state  of  hope  and  assurance? 
And,  accordingly,  men  make  it  a  work,  and  labor,  to  have 
these  feelings  in  the  precise  order  and  manner,  and,  until 
they  can  experience  these  feelings,  believe  that  they  can  have 
no  access  to  God.  As  before,  we  do  not  mean  that  these 
feelings  are  unimportant,  but  only  that  we  should  not  try  to 
work  ourselves  up  into  certain  feelings  in  order  to  be  just 
before  Gx>d.  It  is  faith  in  Jesus  which  is  the  source^  not  the 
result^  of  piety  as  well  as  of  holiness.  It  is  faith  in  God's 
love  to  us  which  enables  us  to  love  him.  The  sense  of  par- 
don pro<|aces  both  the  feeling  of  gratitude  and  of  unworthi- 
sess.  God  does  not  forgive  us  because  we  have  hod  the 
right  feelings,  but  that  we  may  have  them.  Those  love 
madb  to  whom  much  is  forgiven ;  but  to  whom  little  is  for- 
given, the  same  love  little. 

Were  we  ever  struck  with  the  remarkable  contrast  between 
the  conversions  to  God  in  the  apostolic  time  and  those  which 
we  bear  of  now  ?  How  much  more  simple  they  were  !  A 
man  is  riding  in  a  chariot,  reading  his  Bible,  and  trying  in 
vam  to  comprehend  it.  An  apostle  comes,  and  explains  to 
him  the  prophecy,  and  applies  it  to  Jesus.  Presently  they 
oome  to  water,  and  he  says,  ^^  See,  here  is  water ; "  he  is 
baptized,  and  goes  on  his  way  rejoicing.  We  fear  there  are 
not  many  churches  now  who  would  receive  that  Ethiopian  as 
a  member,  if  he  could  give  no  further  account  of  his  religious 
experience  than  is  recorded  in  the  book  of  Acts. 

20  . 
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But  is  it  not,  we  say  again,  remarkable,  that  not  onlj  in 
this  case,  but  in  all  the  cases  of  conversion  recorded  and 
described  in  the  Acts,  there  should  be  nothing  of  the  descrip- 
tions which  we  read  every  week  in  our  religious  newspapers? 
In  the  case  of  the  three  thousand  baptized  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, we  only  read  that  they  were  cut  to  the  heart ;  said,     { 
"  What  shall  we  do  ?  "  were  told  to  repent  and  be  baptized ;     i 
joyfully  received  the  word,  and  were  baptized.     Even  the     i 
remarkable  conversion  of  Paul  was  nothing  like  what  we 
now  have.     How  is  this  —  that  now  we  are  not  willing  to     « 
trust  to  a  simple  act  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  turning     ^ 
to  God ;  but  we  have  a  scale  and  rule  of  religious  experi-     i 
ence  —  a  work  which  all  must  go  through  in  order  to  be     | 
justified?  I 

And  what  is  the  result  of  thus  substituting  for  justification     1 
by  faith,  justification  by  belief  in  opinions,  and  by  processes     1 
of  feeling?     Look  at  the  churches  where  this  has  been  car-     i 
ried  farthest,  and  see  the  result.     Religion  becomes  gloomy,     \ 
anxious,  and  austere ;  it  ceases  to  breathe  cheerfulness  and     j 
joy  around ;  the  gentler  graces  die  before  it ;  fear  treads  fast     | 
in  the  footsteps  of  hope  ;  a  stiff  formality  introduces  cant  in     | 
the  place  of  what  is  natural  and  artless  ;  the  heart  is  stretched     i 
on  a  rack  of  self-torturiug  doubts  and  anxieties.     The  biog^     I 
raphies  and  private  journals  of  many  eminent  saints  show 
ns  how  little  happiness  they  had  in  their  religion,  —  how 
they  were  tortured  by   spiritual   doubts,  perplexities,  and 
anxieties.     The  reason  is,  that  they  rely  on  their  own  feelingSy 
instead  of  relying  on  Christ. 

And  with  the  reliance  placed  on  theory  and  opinion  van- 
ishes the  union  of  the  Church.  There  are  five  sects  in  this 
country,  all  holding  to  the  Assembly's  Catechism — a  large 
and  minute  compendium  of  opinious,  —  and  yet  which  often 
do  not  allow  each  other  to  commune  at  the  Lord's  table. 
The  New  School  Presbyterians  might  permit  the  others  to 
commune  with  <Aem,  but  are  themselves  excluded.     The  Old 
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Sdiool  PresbTterians  would  commune  with  all  but  the  New, 
bat  are  not  permitted.  Nay,  the  Associate  Reformed,  the 
Coyenanters,  and  the  Seceders  carry  it  so  far  as  to  discipline 
and  excommunicate  their  members  for  what  is  called  occor 
tianal  hearing;  i.  e.,  attending  worship  at  other  churches 
tban  their  own.  There  was  in  the  State  of  Indiana  an  Old 
School  preacher,  and  president  of  a  college,  who  refused  to 
allow  a  Unitarian  to  give  a  literary  address  which  the  stu- 
dents had  asked  him  to  give,  and  which  he  had  gone  to 
deliver,  and,  in  defending  himself  for  this,  called  him  a 
^'pablic  propagator  of  infidelity ; "  and  within  a  mile  or  two 
of  his  coUege  there  was  a  society  of  Seceders,  or  Covenant- 
ers, holding,  like  himself,  the  Assembly's  Confession,  who 
would  excommunicate  any  of  their  members  who  should  go 
to  hear  him  preach. 

There  is,  then,  a  tendency  among  the  Orthodox  to  rely  on 
their  own  opinion  and  their  own  feelings,  rather  than  on  Jesus 
Christ. 

S  10.  Errors  of  Liberal  Christians.  —  Liberal  Christians 
have  fallen  into  error  of  a  different  sort.  They  seek  to  be 
justified,  not  by  opinion  nor  by  feeling,  but  by  action ;  hf 
works  of  righteousness,  honesty,  charity ;  by  the  faithful 
performance  of  social  duties ;  by  an  active  obedience  to  the 
law  of  God.  Looking  at  the  Scriptures,  and  seeing  in  how 
many  i>lace8  we  are  plainly  taught  that  we  are  to  work  out 
our  own  salvation ;  to  be  rewarded  and  punished  according 
to  our  active  goodness ;  to  be  judged  by  our  works,  —  they 
say  that  a  man  is  forgiven  when  he  has  corrected  his  fault, 
and  not  before ;  that  repentance  and  reformation  are  the  only 
means  of  atonement  with  God ;  that,  if  we  wish  to  be  for- 
given, we  must  reform  our  conduct  and  change  our  character. 
Accordingly,  they  lay  great  stress  on  butt,  and  are  contin- 
ually exhorting  men  to  the  performance  of  their  duties  in 
order  to  be  forgiven. 

Bat  there  is  a  mistake  here  also,  which  arises  from  coo- 
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fonnding  two  very  different  things ;  namely,  justification  and 
final  salvation.  We  have  seen  that  the  consequences  of  sin 
are  twofold  —  external  and  internal.  The  inward  conse- 
quence of  sin  is  separation  from  God ;  the  external  is  the 
weakening  and  debasing  of  the  soul.  The  first  consequence 
is  removed  by  faith ;  the  second,  by  obedience.  Every  act 
of  sin  pollutes,  darkens,  and  ruins  the  soul ;  every  act  of 
obedience  strengthens,  elevates,  and  saves  it.  Obedience, 
persevered  in  to  the  end,  insures  the  salvation  of  the  souL 
But,  in  order  that  we  may  obey,  we  must  first  be  justified ; 
for  what  is  to  give  us  the  strength  and  the  heart  to  obey,  ex- 
cept the  pardoning  love  of  Grod  ?  It  is  this  sense  of  reconcil- 
iation,— it  is  this  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  "  Abba, 
Father,"  —  which  gives  us  the  power  to  obey.  We  do  not 
obey  God  to  be  forgiven ;  but  we  are  forgiven  that  we  may 
obey.  Have  we  read  the  Gospels,  and  have  we  forgotten  all 
the  instances  in  which  Jesus  said,  "  Thy  sins  arc  forgiven 
thee,"  before  there  had  been  any  chauge  of  conduct,  or  re- 
form of  character?  and  have  we  forgotten  the  memorable 
passage  in  which  he  explains  to  the  captious  Pharisee  why 
he  does  this  (Luke  7:36-50),  —  on  the  principle  that  the 
one  to  whom  the  most  is  forgiven  will  love  the  most  ? 

To  point  out  to  men  their  duties,  and  tell  them  to  do  them, 
does  not  enable  them  to  do  them ;  but  the  sight  of  God's  love 
in  Jesus  Christ  does  create  in  them  new  strength.  Tlint  true 
follower  of  Jesus,  the  first  of  our  Ministers  at  Large,  Dr. 
Tuckerman,  did  not  say  to  the  poor  victim  of  sin,  that 
when  he  reformed  his  conduct,  he  would  be  his  friend.  No : 
like  his  Master,  he  showed  himself  his  friend  while  he  was 
yet  a  sinner,  and  so  gave  him  hope  and  courage  to  break 
away  from  his  sin.  He  has  letl  on  record  one  of  the  most 
touching  instances  of  the  power  of  love  to  melt  down  the  im- 
penitent heart,  in  the  case  of  a  convict  whom  he  persisted  iu 
visiting,  though  he  was  perfectly  hardened,  and  filled  with 
bitterness  and  rage.     He  persisted  in  patient  attempts  to 
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soften  his  heart,  till  he  succeeded,  by  the  irresistible  power  of 
lore,  in  making  him  humble  as  a  little  child.  Suppose  he 
had  sent  him  word,  that  if  he  repented,  and  showed  the 
proper  spirit,  he  would  come  and  visit  him.  He  had  not  so 
learned  God  or  Christ.  He  knew  that  he  must  overcome 
evil  with  good.  Exactly  so  does  God  overcome  our  evil 
with  good. 

To  tell  men  to  do  their  duties  that  they  may  be  forgiven, 
is  to  tell  them  to  do  what  they  have  no  power  to  do.  A  con- 
fident reliance  on  God's  love,  and  steadfast  communion  with 
him,  are  the  only  source  of  real  improvement.  When  we  feel 
these,  we  are  one  with  God  ;  when  we  can  go  to  him  confi- 
dently, as  children  to  a  father  ;  when  we  can  betake  ourselves 
to  his  love  in  every  emergency  of  life.  —  we  have  a  source 
of  real  strength,  and  growth,  and  improvement  within  us. 
Bnt,  without  this  feeling  of  peace  with  God,  the  effort  to  do 
our  duties  only  harasses  and  irritates  our  conscience  :  it  pro- 
duces weariness  of  heart,  a  constant  feeling  of  unworthiness 
and  failure,  a  constant  sense  of  obligations  and  responsibili- 
ties which  we  do  not  and  cannot  fulfil.  Duty  is  a  weary 
task,  a  heavy  burden  ;  and  our  life  is  crushed  down  by  con- 
stant anxiety  and  care.  But  if  we  begin  right,  and  come  to 
God  first,  and  lean  on  his  love,  and  rely  on  his  promise,  then 
we  are  filled  with  hope  and  joyful  assurance,  and  failure  does 
not  dismay  us,  for  we  say,  "  God's  truth  is  pledged  for  our 
success ;  and  if,  while  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled 
to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  much  more,  being  reconciled, 
we  shall  be  saved  by  his  life." 

It  may  be  objected  that  it  is  dangerous  to  religion  to  admit 
that  we  can  be  justified  before  we  have  believed  certain  im- 
portant doctrines  or  experienced  certain  peculiar  feelings.  It 
may  also  be  objected,  on  the  other  baud,  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  morality  to  suppose  that  pardon  can  precede  reformation. 
But  the  more  we  read  the  Scriptures,  the  more  we  look  into 
our  own  heart,  and  the  more  we  become  acquainted  with  our 
20* 
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fellow-men,  the  deeper  is  our  conviction,  that  there  is  but  one 
source  of  true  piety  and  sound  morality  —  a  heart  reconciled 
to  God,  and  at  peace  with  him.  We  do  not  .undervalue  cor- 
rect belief,  deep  feeling,  or  active  obedience ;  but  we  place 
them  where  they  belong.  They  are  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  not 
the  root  of  the  tree.  The  root  and  source  and  beginning  of 
all  piety  and  holiness  is  simple  faith  in  God  through  Christ. 
We  must  ask  ourselves,  therefore,  first  of  all,  "  Are  we  recon- 
ciled to  God,  or  are  we  not?  Are  we  living  in  filial  com- 
munion with  him,  or  living  without  him  in  the  world  ?  "  If 
unreconciled,  we  must  not  think  to  work  ourselves  up  into  a 
degree  of  goodness  or  pious  feeling  without  God.  There  is 
no  strength  where  there  is  no  confidence,  where  there  is 
nothing  to  lean  on,  where  there  is  hollo wncss  within.  We 
ought  to  come  at  once  to  God.  We  ought  to  lift  our  hearts 
to  him,  not  saying,  "Who  shall  go  up  to  heaven  for  us, 
to  bring  him  to  us?  Who  shall  go  over  the  sea  for  us?" 
For  his  word  is  very  nigh,  in  our  mouth  and  heart. 

The  above  discussion  will  show  what  we  consider  to  be  the 
truths,  and  what  the  errors,  in  the  Orthodox  view  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

OBT^DOX  IDEA  OF  THE  ATONEMENT. 

§  1.  Confusion  in  the  Orthodox  Statement.  —  The  subject 
of  this  chapter  is  the  Orthodox  doctrine  of  the  work  of  Christ, 
and  especially  of  the  atonement. 

No  doctrine  of  Orthodoxy  is  more  diflRcult  to  state  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Orthodox  than  this.  The  reason  is,  that 
there  is  no  doctrine  concerning  which  the  Orthodox  differ  so 
much  among  themselves.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  stating 
the  Orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  for  this  is  the  same,  or 
Dearly  the  same,  in  the  symbols  of  all  the  Orthodox  sects. 
The  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  essentially  the 
same  with  that  of  the  Presbyterian,  Lutheran,  Methodist,  and 
Episcopal  Churches.  But  not  so  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
reconciling  and  atoning  work.  This  has  taken  every  form  in 
past  history,  and  is  altogether  unsettled  at  the  present  time. 
Usually,  many  views  are  mingled  together  in  modem  Ortho- 
doxy ;  and  while  all  Orthodox  teachers  use  the  same  language, 
speaking  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  "  atonement,"  "  expiation," 
''vicarious  sacrifice,"  "sin-offering,"  "substitution,"  "satis- 
faction," yet  they  connect  with  these  words  very  different 
ideas.  Such  is  the  testimony  of  an  eminent  Orthodox  divine, 
who  speaks  thus :  — 

"  There  is  a  general  concurrence  in  the  words  vicariousy 
exfriation^  offering^  suhatitute,  and  the  like,  but  no  agreement 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  get  their  meaning. 
Sometimes  the  analogy  of  criminal  law  is  taken ;  and  then 
oar  sins  are  spoken  of  as  being  transferred  to  Chrbt,  or  he 
as  having  accepted  them  to  bear  their  penalty.     Sometimes 
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the  civil  or  commercial  law  furnishes  the  analogy ;  and  then, 
our  sins  being  taken  as  a  debt,  Christ  offers  himself  as  a  ran- 
som for  us.  Or  the  analogy  of  the  ceremonial  law  is  accepted ; 
and  then  Christ  is  set  forth  as  a  propitiatory  or  expiatory 
offering  to  obtain  remission  of  sins  for  us.  Regarding  Christ 
as  suffering  for  us  in  one  or  another  of  these  Scripture  forms 
or  figures  taken  as  the  literal  dogmatic  tiiith,  we  have  as 
many  distinct  theories.  Then,  again,  different  as  these 
figures  are  from  each  other,  they  will  yet  be  used  inter- 
changeably, all  in  the  sense  of  one  or  another  of  them.  And 
then,  again,  to  double  the  confusion  yet  once  more,  we  have 
two  sets  of  representations  produced  under  each,  accordingly 
as  Christ  is  conceived  to  offer  himself  to  Jehovah's  justice, 
or  as  Jehovah  is  conceived  himself  to  prepare  the  offering 
out  of  his  own  mercy. 

"  On  the  whole,  I  know  of  no  definite  and  fixed  point  on 
which  the  Orthodox  view,  so  called,  may  be  said  to  hang, 
unless  it  be  this,  viz.,  that  Christ  suffers  evil  as  evil,  or  in 
direct  and  simple  substitution  for  evil  that  was  to  be  suffered 
by  us ;  so  that  God  accepts  one  evil  in  place  of  the  other, 
and,  being  satisfied  in  this  manner,  is  able  to  justify  or 
pardon. 

"  As  to  the  measure  of  this  evil,  there  are  different  opin- 
ions. Calvin  maintained  the  truly  horrible  doctrine,  that 
Christ  descended  into  hell  when  cinicified,  and  suffered  the 
pains  of  the  damned  for  three  days.  A  very  great  number 
of  the  Christian  teachers,  even  at  this  day,  maintain  that 
Christ  suffered  exactly  as  much  pain  as  all  the  redeemed 
would  have  suffered  under  the  penalties  of  eternal  justice. 
But  this  penal  view  of  Christ's  death  has  been  gradually 
giving  way,  till  now,  under  its  most  modern,  most  mitigated, 
and  least  objectionable  form,  he  is  only  said  to  have  suf- 
fered nnder  a  law  of  expression. 

'^  Thus  Crod  would  have  expressed  a  certain  abhorrence  of 
sin  by  the  punishment  of  the  world.     Christ  now  suffers  only 
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as  much  pain  as  will  express  the  same  amount  of  abhorrence. 
And  considering  the  dignity  of  the  Sufferer,  and  his  relations 
to  tlie  Fatlier,  there  was  no  need  of  suffering  the  same,  or 
even  any  proximate  amount  of  pain,  to  make  an  expression 
of  abhorrence  to  sin,  that  is,  of  justice,  equal  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  literal  punishment  of  the  race.  Still,  it  will  be 
seen  to  be  a  part  of  this  more  mitigated  view,  that  Christ 
suffers  evil  as  evil ;  which  evil  suffered  is  accepted  as  a  com- 
pensative expression  of  God's  indignation  against  sin.  Ac- 
cordingly,, in  the  agony  of  Gethsemane,  and  when  the  Saviour 
exclaims  in  his  passion,  '  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me?'  it  will  be  taken  for  literal  truth,  that  the 
frown  of  God,  or  divine  justice,  rested  on  his  soul. 

"  It  will  probably  be  right,  then,  to  distribute  the  views 
of  those  who  are  accepted  now  as  Orthodox  teachers,  into 
two  classes  —  one  who  consider  the  death  of  Christ  as  avail- 
ing by  what  it  is ;  the  other,  by  force  of  what  it  expresses ; 
the  former  holding  it  as  a  literal  substitution  of  evil  endured 
for  evil  that  was  to  be  endured ;  the  latter  holding  it  as*an 
expression  of  abhorrence  to  sin,  made,  through  the  suffering 
of  one,  in  place  of  the  same  expression  that  was  to  be  made 
by  the  suffering  of  many. 

"  As  regards  the  former  class  of  representtitions,  we  may 
say,  comprehensively,  that  they  are  capable,  one  and  all,  of 
DO  light  in  which  they  do  not  even  offend  some  right  moral 
sentiment  of  our  being.  Indeed,  they  raise  up  moral  objec- 
tions with  such  marvellous  fecundity,  that  we  can  hardly 
state  them  as  fast  as  they  occur  to  us."  * 

§  2.  OrecU  Importance  attributed  to  this  Doctrine,  —  But, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  is  such  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  the  Orthodox  about  this  doctrine,  there  is,  never- 
theless, no  doctrine  the  belief  in  which  is  regarded  as  so 
important.     With  respect  to  other  doctrines,  —  the  Trinity, 

*  God  in  Christ,  bj  Horace  Bushnell,  p.  103,  &o. 
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for  example,  —  dogmatic  Christianity  declares  our  saWation 
to  depend  upon  our  belief  of  it ;  but  in  regard  to  the  atone- 
ment, it  goes  farther,  and  makes  our  salvation  depend  on 
using  the  phraseology  of  the  doctrine.  Other  doctrines  will 
save  us,  on  the  condition  of  believing  them  ;  this,  on  the  con- 
dition of  using  the  language.  If  a  man  shall  lead  a  life  of 
purity  and  goodness,  but  expresses  doubts  concerning  this 
doctrine,  his  Orthodox  friends  will  have  scarcely  any  hope  of 
his  salvation  ;  but  if  the  most  depraved  criminal,  after  a  life 
steeped  in  wickedness,  shall  merely  say  on  his  death-bed, 
that  he  hopes  "  to  be  saved  by  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ,** 
he  is  thought  immediately  to  be  on  the  fair  way  to  heaven. 
No  matter  how  good  a  man  is,  if  he  does  not  accept  the  Or- 
thodox language  on  this  point,  his  friends  fear  for  him  :  no 
matter  how  bad  he  is,  if  he  does  accept  it,  they  hoipt  for  hira. 
There  is  a  sort  of  magical  power  attributed  to  the  very  words. 
They  are  almost  supposed  to  act  like  a  talisman  or  a  charm. 

Now,  while  we  reject  all  such  superstitious  views  of  the 
power  of  mere  words,  while  we  reject  all  false  meaning  and 
all  no  meaning,  it  is  proper  to  think  that  there  may  be  sqme 
substantial  truth  in  these  Orthodox  opinions  concerning  the 
atonement.  Let  us  endeavor  to  find  what  this  vital  truth 
really  is,  and  why  this  doctrine  is  so  dear  to  the  heart  of 
Orthodoxy. 

§  8.  Stress  laid  on  the  Death  of  Jesus  in  the  Scripture.  -— 
Consider  the  stress  laid  on  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  in  the  New 
Testament.  Notice  what  our  Saviour  says  himself:  "  This 
is  my  blood  of  the  New  Covenant,  which  is  shed  for  many 
for  the  remission  of  sins."  '*  The  bread  that  I  will  give  is 
my  flesh,  Which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world."  "  For 
as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so 
must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life."  ^<  I  am  the 
good  shepherd:  the  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the 
sheep." 
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Consider,  again,  what  is  said  on  this  subject  in  the  Epis- 
tles. ^*  Jesos  Christ,  whom  God  hath  set  forth  as  a  mercy 
seat  through  faith  in  his  blood."  "  When  we  were  enemies 
we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son."  "  He 
died  for  our  sins."  "  He  is  sacrificed  for  us."  *'  He  gave 
himself  for  our  sins."  *'  We  have  redemption  through  his 
blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sin."  ^^  Having  made  peace 
through  the  blood  of  his  cross."  "  He  gave  himself  a  ran- 
som for  all."  ^^  He  washed  us  from  our  sins  through  his 
blood."  "  By  whose  stripes  we  are  healed."  "  Though  he 
were  a  Son,  yet  learned  he  obedience  by.  the  things  which  he 
suffered,  and  being  made  perfect,  became  the  author  of  eter- 
nal salvation  unto  all  them  that  obey  him."  Again :  ^^  But 
we  see  Jesus,  who  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  aogels, 
for  the  suffering  of  death,  crowned  with  glory  and  honor,  that 
he,  by  the  grace  of  God,  should  taste  death  for  every  man. 
For  it  became  him,  for  whom  are  all  things,  and  by  whom 
are  all  things,  in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make 
the  Captain  of  their  salvation  perfect  through  sufferings." 
^^  Wherefore  in  all  things  it  behooved  him  to  be  made  like 
onto  hb  brethren,  that  he  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful 
high  priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  to  make  reconcilia- 
tion for  the  sins  of  the  people.  For  in  that  he  himself  hath 
suffered,  being  tempted,  he  is  able  to  succor  them  that  are 
tempted." 

These  are  some  of  the  passages  which  connect  the  suffer- 
ings of  Jesus  Christ  with  sin  on  the  one  hand,  and  salvation 
on  the  other. 

§  4.  Difficulty  in  interpreting  these  Scripture  Passages,  — 
There  is  a  difficulty,  however,  in  understanding  the  mean- 
ing and  feeling  the  force  of  such  texts  as  these.  This  diffi- 
culty consists  in  the  fact  that  these  passages  are  constantly 
quoted  as  proof  texts.  From  our  childhood  up  we  have 
beard  them  brought  forward  to  prove  the  truth  of  some 
particular  doctrine  or  theory  of  atonement,  and  when  W6 
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read  these  verses^  we  immediately  associate  them  with  some 
doctrine  which  we  like  or  dislike.  Our  feelings  and  prej- 
udices are  involved  in  interpreting  the  passage  one  way 
or  the  other,  so  that  we  are  unahle  to  look  at  it  fairly.  In 
order  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  we  must  make  this  obvious 
distinction.  We  must  distinguish  between  the  statement  of 
a  fact  and  the  theory  concerning  it.  The  fact  which  the 
Bible  states  is  simply  this  —  that  the  sins  of  man  were  the 
occasion  of  Christ's  death,  and  that  by  his  death  he  saves  us 
from  our  sin.  This  is  the  fact  which  the  Scriptures  assert. 
The  way  in  which  he  saves  us  is  a  matter  of  theory.  Why 
it  was  that  human  sin  made  it  necessary  for  Christ  to  die^ 
how  it  is  that  his  death  reconciles  us  to  God,  —  this  belongs 
to  the  theory. 

Now,  while  the  Scriptures  say  a  great  deal  about  the  fact 
that  Christ's  sufferings  save  us  from  our  sins,  they  say  very 
little  as  regards  the  way  in  which  they  save  us  from  our  sins. 

§  5.  Theological  Theories  based  on  tlie  Figurative  Lan^ 
guage  of  the  New  Testament,  —  The  Scriptures  state  the  fact ; 
the  theologians  have  supplied  the  explanations.  Innumera- 
ble have  been  the  theories  devised  by  theology  to  show  in 
what  way  the  sufferings  of  Christ  have  availed  for  the  sal- 
vation of  men  —  theories  of  imputation,  theories  of  substt* 
tntion,  theories  of  satisfaction.  Ho  was  punished  in  our 
place ;  he  paid  our  debt ;  he  was  our  federal  head  and  repre- 
sentative ;  he  satisfied  the  justice  of  God ;  he  appeased  the 
wrath  of  God.  But  especially  are  the  figures  and  metaphors 
of  the  New  Testament  pressed  into  the  service  of  theology^ 
and  made  the  basis  of  grave  tlieories.  Tiius  are  metaphors 
turned  into  metaphysics,  and  rhetoric  changed  to  logic.  The 
images  of  the  New  Testament  were  naturally  taken  from 
familiar  objects  and  transactions,  especially  from  war,  from 
slavery,  and  from  the  Jewish  ritual.  Sin  is  our  enemy,  who 
has  conquered  us  in  battle,  and  made  us  his  prisoners. 
Christ  redeems  us  from  this  captivity,  and  pays  our  ranaoiife. 
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Sin  is  a  cruel  master,  and  we  are  his  slaves.  He  is  about  to 
torture  us  with  the  rod.  Christ  comes  and  takes  our  punish- 
ment on  himself.  He  bears  our  stripes.  According  to  the 
Jewish  ritual  the  paschal  feast  was  a  commemoration  of 
God's  mercy.  It  was  to  the  Jews  what  Thanksgiving  Day 
is  to  the  people  of  New  England.  So  the  Christians  said 
Christ  IB  our  Passover.  In  the  Jewish  ritual  God  was  be- 
lieved to  manifest  himself  over  the  mercy  seat  in  the  inner 
saactuary  of  the  temple.  The  Christians  said,  Christ  is  our 
mercy  seat.  All  this  was  natural ;  but  these  images  have 
been  turned  into  elaborate  theories  by  the  theologians  who 
have  argued  that  Christ's  death  was  a  literal  ranson,  a  literal 
mercy  seat,  and  a  literal  passover. 

These  theories  have  mostly  passed  by.  The  common  Or- 
thodox theory  in  New  England  now  is  much  more  reason- 
able, but  unfortunately  much  less  scriptural.  It  is  founded 
on  the  analogy  of  human  government.  God  is  compared  to 
a  wise  and  kind  ruler,  who  governs  by  law,  and  who  wishes 
to  pardon  the  penitent  criminal,  but  fears  Ihat  if  he  does  so, 
he  will  impair  the  respect  felt  for  his  law,  and  therefore 
thinks  it  necessary  to  do  something  to  show  the  evil  of  dis- 
obedience before  he  can  pardon.  Christ  is  willing  to  die  in 
order  to  make  this  impression  on  the  minds  of  men.  And 
this  he  accordingly  does.  But  unfortunately,  as  we  said, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Scripture,  not  even  a  metaphorical 
expression,  to  support  this  theory.  The  apostles  did  not 
have  recourse  for  their  figures  and  images  to  such  usage  of 
government,  and  that  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  such 
mage  or  necessity  then  existed.  The  governments  were  all 
despotic,  and  no  despot,  wishing  to  pardon,  had  any  difficulty 
on  the  ground  that  the  sanctity  of  his  laws  might  be  impaired. 

War,  slavery,  and  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  household  usages 

existed.     Their  images  were  taken  from  these.     They  spoke 

of  ransom,  of  stripes,  of  the  passover,  and  the  mercy  seat, 

of  washing  and  healing,  but  not  of  governments  and  laws, 
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Sin  is  our  conqueror,  and  Christ  redeems  us.  Sin  is  a 
slavery,  and  Christ  ransoms  us.  Sin  is  defilement,  and 
Christ  washes  us.  Sin  is  a  disease,  and  Christ  heals  us. 
All  this  occurs  again  and  again,  but  nothing  occurs  about 
constitutional  governments,  or  conflicts  between  the  claims 
of  justice  and  mercy. 

§  6.  The  three  principal  Views  of  the  Atonement  —  war- 
like^  legal,  and  govemmental.  —  Three  principal  views  on 
this  subject  have  prevailed  in  the  Christian  Church  as  Or- 
thodox. The  first  may  be  called  the  warlike  view  of  Christ's 
work,  the  second  may  be  called  the  legal  view,  and  the  third 
the  govemmental  view.  The  first  was  the  prevailing  Ortho- 
dox view  from  the  earliest  times  till  the  middle  ages,  and  is 
based  on  the  idea  of  a  conflict  or  war  between  Christ  and 
the  Devil  for  the  soul  of  man.  The  Devil  had  gained  pos- 
session of  the  human  race  in  consequence  of  its  sin.  The 
right  of  the  Devil  over  men  was  fully  admitted.  Augustine 
considered  it  as  the  right  of  property,  Leo  the  Great  as  the 
right  of  a  conqueror.  Christ  gave  his  own  life  to  the  Devil 
as  a  ransom,  which  was  adequate  to  redeem  the  whole  race. 
This  theory  rested  on  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  words 
**  ransom  "  and  "  redemption."  If  Christ's  death  was  a  ran- 
torn,  if  he  came  "  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many,"  the 
question  naturally  arose,  ^^From  whose  power  were  men  re- 
deemed, and  to  whom  was  the  ransom  paid?"  Certainly, 
men  were  no(  redeemed  from  the  power  of  God.  The  raa- 
8om  could  not  have  been  paid  to  God,  but  to  some  enemy 
who  held  us  as  his  prisoners.  The  only  possible  answer, 
therefore,  is,  that  the  ransom  was  paid  to  the  Devil.  The 
Devil  was  the  cruel  tyrant  who  had  enslaved  us.  He  had  a 
right  to  do  so ;  for  we  had  become  his  slaves  through  our 
sin.  But  he  had  no  right  over  Christ,  for  Christ  had  com- 
mitted no  sin ;  so  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  a  free  offering 
to  the  Devil  to  redeem  the  race.  According  to  this  viewi 
therefore,  the  atooement  was  made  to  the  Devil. 
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Bat  in  the  middle  ages  another  view  of  the  atonement 
became  Orthodox,  founded  not  upon  the  idea  of  a  ransom, 
but  on  that  of  a  debt  According  to  this  view  the  divine 
kiw  requires  that  the  debt  which  man  owes  to  God,  which 
is  perfect  obedience,  shall  be  paid,  either  by  himself  or  by 
some  one  else.  Anselm,  the  founder  of  this  theory,  defined 
tin  *^  as  not  giving  to  God  his  due."  Man  cannot  pay  this 
debt  himself,  and  therefore  Christ  pays  it  for  him.  This  is 
the  l^al  view  of  the  atonement,  or  perhaps  we  might  rather 
eall  it  the  commercial  view. 

But  this  theory,  after  having  endured  as  Orthodox  for 
tome  five  hundred  years,  gave  place  to  a  third,  based  not  on 
the  idea  of  a  ransom  or  of  a  debt,  but  of  a  state  necessity.  It 
would  not  do  for  God,  as  a  moral  Governor,  to  forgive  sin, 
mleBS  by  some  great  example  an  impression  could  be  made 
of  the  evil  of  sin.  This  impression  is  produced  by  the  death 
of  Qirist,  who  therefore  died  not  to  atone  for  past  sin,  but 
to  prevent  future  sin,  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  a  moral 
impression  on  the  human  mind.  This  is  the  popular  theory 
of  the  atonement  held  by  the  Orthodox  at  the  present  time. 
But  it  is  very  much  mixed  up  with  the  others.  The  difier- 
eH  views  held  by  modem  Orthodoxy  range  all  the  way  from 
die  old  Calvinism  of  Princeton,  through  the  various  shades 
of  New  £ngland  theology,  to  the  latest  form  expressed  by 
Dr*  Horace  Bushnell  in  his  recent  work  on  ^^  Vicarious 
Sacrifice. ' 

$  7.  Impression  nutde  by  ChrUfs  Death  on  the  Minds  of 
his  Disciples.  First  Theory  on  the  Subject  in  the  Epistle  to 
(It  Hebrews.  — The  sufferings  of  Jesus  produced  a  wonder- 
fbl  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  disciples.  This  impres- 
iion  was  compounded  of  astonishment,  tenderness,  and  grati- 
tude. That  a  man  so  divine  in  character,  in  wisdom,  in  a 
command  over  nature,  should  submit  willingly  to  such  labor, 
ignominy,  and  anguish,  was  a  wonder  to  them.  But  there 
was  a  mystery  of  sorrow  beneath  the  visible  sorrow,  a  pain 
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within  the  pain,  a  depth  of  grief  felt  not  for  himself,  but  for 
others,  an  anguish  on  acconnt  of  the  sin  of  the  world,  which 
especiallj  awed  and  touched  them.  Christ  plunged  into  the 
midst  of  sin  to  save  souls,  as  a  hero  rushes  into  tlie  midil 
of  burning  flames  to  save  lives.  No  man  like  Jesus  had 
ever  felt  such  anguish  and  horror  at  the  sight  of  sin ;  but 
instead  of  flying  from  it,  he  came  into  the  midst  of  it  to  save 
the  sinner.  This  was  the  secret  of  his  agony,  the  bitteme« 
of  his  cup.  Martyrs  at  the  stake  are  borne  up  by  their  own 
triumphant  self-approval.  But  Jesus,  in  his  anguish,  did  not 
think  of  his  own  triumph,  but  the  sin  and  sorrow  of  those 
who  afflicted  him.  ^^  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for 
me,  but  weep  for  yourselves  and  your  children."  *^  Father, 
forgive  them ;  they  know  not  what  they  do."  This  is  the 
secret  of  Christ's  anguish  —  this  infinite  horror  of  sin  joined 
to  an  infinite  love  for  the  sinner. 

Through  this  depth  of  sorrow  there  came  to  the  minds  of 
the  apostles  a  revelation  of  the  evil  of  sin  and  the  iufinita 
compassion  of  God,  which  produced  penitence,  hope,  and 
love.  The  dying  Christ  reconciled  them  to  God.  This  they 
felt  and  declared ;  they  did  not  attempt  to  explain  how,  bat 
by  images  and  metaphors  drawn  from  all  familiar  objects, 
they  declared  that  Christ's  sorrows  more  than  his  glory,  his 
patience  rather  than  his  power,  his  death  more  than  his  lift, 
had  withdrawn  their  hearts  from  sin,  and  given  them-  peaee 
with  God. 

One  writer  alone  in  the  New  Testament  attempts  an  ex- 
planation of  this  influence.  It  is  only  an  attempt,  a  mere 
hint,  the  germ  of  a  theology :  it  is  found  iu  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.* 

According  to  these  passages  Christ  suffered,  —  1 .  To 
learn  obedience ;  2.  That  he  might  thus  become  perfect ; 
8.  By  an  entire  cultivation  of  his  sympathies  with  the 
tempted ;  4.  So  as  to  become  to  them  the  author  of  eternal 
salvation  by  reconciling  them  to  Grod. 

•  Heh.  2:  9, 17, 18.    4:  16.    5:  8,  9. 
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This,  we  may  observe,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  reallj  a  theory 
sf  attmement,  and  not  a  mere  statement  of  the  fact.  More- 
over, it  seems  to  ns  to  contain  the  germ  of  a  far  nobler  and 
deeper  theory  than  any  in  which  the  Church  has  hitherto 
beEeved.  It  is  more  human,  more  rational,  connected  more 
with  real  experience  aad  the  solid  facts  of  life. 

f  8.  Value  of  Suffering  as  a  Means  of  Education.  —  The 
Mfferings  of  Christ  were  necessary  for  his  own  perfection, 
and  suffering  in  some  form  or  other  is  necessary  for  all  per- 
iKlioii.  It  is  often* said  that  suffering  in  this  world  is  casual, 
an  accidental  thing,  arising  from  human  mistakes,  and  that 
Ihe  time  will  come  in  which  man  will  grow  up  into  perfec- 
tioQ  without  suffering.  A  perpetual  sunlight  is  thought  to 
be  the  best  condition  for  the  human  plant.  Pain  and  want 
itimt  its  growth,  winter  storms  arrest  its  development ;  and 
io  it  is  supposed  that  if  we  can  get  rid  of  this  element  of 
nffering,  human  beings  will  soon  become  all  they  ought  to 
be.    But  the  poet  speaks  more  wisely  who  says,  — 

*'  To  each  their  eufferiDgfs :  all  are  men 
Condemned  alike  to  groan ; 
The  feeling  for  another't  woea, 
The  unfeeling  for  his  own." 

For  suppose  that  we  could  remove  from  the  world  all 
outward  evil  —  get  rid  of  sickness,  pain,  poverty,  death. 
Would  not  the  worst  part  of  evil  still  remain  ?  Would  not 
discontent,  selfishness,  envy,  wilfulness,  cruelty,  self-indul- 
gence continne  ?  All  these  exist  —  perhaps  exist  most  fre- 
quently —  where  there  is  the  least  of  outward  evil ;  and  the 
outward  evil  is  the  bitter  medicine  which  comes  by  and  by 
as  a  cure. 

f  9.  The  Human  Conscience  suggests  ihe  Need  of  some 
SMsfadian  in  order  to  our  Forgiveness.  —  The  central  idea 
of  the  atonement  is,  that  Christ  has  done  something  which 
•oables  €rod  to  forgive  us  our  sin  ;  and  the  reason  why  this 
doctrine  of  atonement  seems  so  precious  is,  that  we  feel  that 
21  • 
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there  is  a  real  diffionltj  in  the  way  of  forgiveness,  —  as  if 
something  else  were  necessary  besides  repentance,  —  as  if 
some  compensation  or  reparation  should  be  made  somehow 
to  the  offended  law  of  God,  or  to  the  aggrieved  holiness  €i 
Grod.  We  do  not  say  that  this  feeling  is  a  true  feeling :  that 
question  we  must  consider  afterwards.  But  it  is,  at  any  rate, 
a  natural  feeling,  whether  it  be  founded  on  our  knowledge 
of  God  or  our  ignorance  of  God.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
a  man  whom  we  have  injured  will  forgive  us  that  injury 
merely  because  we  ask  him  to  do  so,  and  ere  sorry  for  what 
we  have  done.  We  feel  that  we  must  make  some  reparation 
before  he  can  or  ought  to  forgive  us.  Unquestionably,  the 
conscience  is  the  source  of  this  feeling.  It  led  Zaccheus  to 
say,  ^^  If  I  have  done  any  man  wrong,  I  restore  him  four^ 
fold."  A  full  reparation  for  an  injury,  accompanied  with 
Borrow  for  having  done  it,  the  expression  of  which  sorrow  is 
confession,  satisfies  the  conscience.  Having  done  this,  we 
feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  be  forgiven. 

But  it  is  very  seldom  that  such  full  reparation  can  be 
made.  The  consequences  of  our  wrong  acts  cannot  usually 
be  removed  or  effaced.  Wrong-doing  is  like  the  gate  of 
hell  —  easy  to  open,  but  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  dose 
again.  ^^  She  opened,  hut  to  shut  excelled  her  power."  In- 
stead of  reparation,  therefore,  the  conscience  substitutes 
retribution  —  either  reparation  or  the  penalty ;  and  the 
natural  form  of  the  penalty  is  an  equivalent.  Natural  jus- 
tice says,  "  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth."  This 
the  conscience  thinks  right ;  this  is  justice.  All  less  than 
this  is  mercy  ;  all  more  than  this  is  revenge. 

We  think  that  if  we  analyze  tlie  feeling  which  the  ocn* 
science  gives  us  concerning  the  consequences  of  wrong-doing, 
it  is  this :  First,  conscience  demands  reparation  to  the  injured 
party ;  second,  it  demands  punishment  as  a  satisfaction  to  be 
made  to  the  law  of  right,  and  this  suffering  to  be  accepted  as 
just  by  the  guilty  party :  and  thirdly,  it  declares  that  guilt 
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should  prodace  an  alienation  or  separation  between  the  guilty 
party  and  those  who  are  not  guilty. 

To  illustrate  all  this,  let  us  suppose  a  case.  A  man,  hith- 
erto respected  and  trusted  by  society  commits  some  great 
breach  of  trust,  and  robs  the  community.  What  does  the 
eoDsdence  in  such  a  case  demand?  First,  that  he  should 
give  up  his  property,  and  make,  if  he  can,  full  restitution ; 
feeond,  that  he  should  endure  some  suffering  —  that  he  should 
not  continue  to  enjoy,  as  before,  all  his  accustomed  privi- 
leges ;  and  third,  that  he  should  not  retain  his  standing  in 
KKdety,  and  receive,  as  before,  the  countenance  and  esteem 
of  honorable  persons.  Conscience  requires  that  he  should 
make  atonement  to  those  he  has  iujurcd  by  restitution ;  to 
the  law  of  right,  which  he  has  offended,  by  suffering  some 
punishment ;  and  to  honorable  men  by  keeping  out  of  their 
way. 

This,  which. the  conscience  teaches  of  an  injury  done  to 
man,  it  also  teaches  of  an  injury  done  to  God.  The  offence 
■gainst  man  is  a  crime;  the  offence  against  God  is  a  sin. 
For  a  crime,  the  conscience  requires  restitution,  punishment 
with  confession,  and  alienation  from  the  good,  which  is 
•hame.  For  a  sin,  the  conscience  requires,  in  like  manner, 
restitution,  punishment,  and  alienation.  It  merely  transfers 
to  God's  justice  the  ideas  of  atonement  which  human  justice 
has  given  to  it. 

But  God's  justice  is  not  like  man's.  The  ideas  of  atone- 
Bient  so  abstracted  are  essentially  false ;  and  to  convince  us 
of  their  falsehood  is  one  of  the  objects  of  Christ's  death.  It 
is  to  show  us  that  God  does  not  demand  this  full  restitution, 
does  not  intend  to  inflict  this  punishment,  and  is  not  alien- 
ated finom  the  penitent  sinner.  The  death  of  Christ  has 
done  this. 

§  10.  How  the  Death  of  Jesus  brings  Men  to  Ood.  —  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  death  of  Christ  has  enabled  men  to  come 
to  God.   *^  They  who  were  afar  off  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood 
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of  Christ."  Ab  a  tnatter  of  fact,  it  has  lifted  meo  whoye  the 
fear  of  God  into  the  love  of  God.  And  this  must  be  a 
divine  work.  Not  the  mere  death  of  the  human  being  conld 
have  done  thb ;  but  the  God  who  dwelt  in  him  has  uttered 
his  tender  love,  his  forgiving  grace,  from  the  cross.  ^'  God 
was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself."  The 
death  of  Christ  is  an  expression  of  God*s  free  grace.  If  we 
regard  Christ,  in  his  life  and  character,  as  a  manifestation 
of  God's  will,  then  his  pathetic  and  tender  death  reveals  to 
us  that  God  loves  us  even  when  we  are  sinners,  before 
reparation  or  repentance ;  ^^  for,  while  we  were  sinners, 
Christ  died  for  us." 

There  is,  however,  a  difficulty  in  believing  that  we  can  be 
forgiven.     This  difficulty  is  in  the  conscience  ;  and,  — 

(a.)    To  say  there  is  no  difficulty^  will  not  remove  it. 

(b,)  To  say  that  repentance  and  good  works  are  enough, 
will  not  remove  it. 

(c.)  To  say  that  Ood  is  merciful,  will  not  remove  it ;  for 
the  difficulty  lies  in  the  conscience,  which  declares  that  every 
sin  is, — 


1.  An  injury  done  to  God. 

2.  An  injury  to  the  moral  universe ;  inasmuch  as  it  ia 
an  example  of  evil,  and  a  defiance  of  right. 

8.  An  injury  to  ourselves,  by  putting  us  away  from  G-od^ 
the  source  of  life,  and  alienating  us  from  him. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  the  New  Testament  says,  ^^  Repent, 
and  be  converted,  and  your  sins  shall  be  blotted  out ; " 
^^  Believe,  and  be  saved."  It  is  true  that  if  we  will  believe 
ourselves  forgiven,  we  shall  be  forgiven.  But  how  can  we 
believe  it,  when  the  inward  voice  of  conscience  is  always 
saying  that  God  ought  not  to  forgive  us  without  some  repa^* 
ration  made  for  the  injury  done  to  himself,  to  the  universe, 
and  to  ourselves? 

We  need  something  to  believe  in  —  some  manifestation, 
some  object.    Something  we  need  done  by  God  to  assure  us 
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that  lie  is  in  earnest  in  desiring  ns  to  come  and  be  reconciled 
to  him. 

Now,  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  seem  to  be  this 
object :  they  enable  us  to  believe  in  forgiveness,  and  so  to  be 
forgiven ;  they  meet  the  difficulty  of  the  conscience,  and  i*e- 
lieve  it  of  its  threefold  embarrassment.  For,  in  regard  to 
the  injury  done  to  God,  Christ's  sufferings  are  substitution, 
or  vicarious  suffering.  I  do  not  say  vicarious  'punishment. 
The  innocent  cannot  be  punished  in  the  place  of  the  guilty  ; 
bat  he  can  suffer,  and  constantly  does  suffer,  in  the  place 
of  the  guilty.  These  two  laws  are  announced  in  the  Old 
Testament :  "  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shaD  die ; "  "  The 
wickedness  of  parents  shall  be  on  the  children."  If  a  man 
is  alone,  he  must  bear  all  tlie  consequences  of  his  sins ;  but 
if  he  have  friends  and  children,  they  will  relieve  him  of 
some  by  their  self-sacrificing  kindness :  their  sufferings  take 
the  place  of  bis  punishment.  How  often  a  wife  does  this ! 
— *  interposiug  her  sufferings  between  her  husband's  sius  and 
their  penalty.  And  what  a  profound  impression  is  made  by 
it  of  the  evil  of  sin  !  It  torments  innocent  women  and  chil- 
dren ;  it  shipwrecks  the  peace  of  a  family.  What  an  effect 
is  produced  on  the  man  himself!  What  a  reproach  and 
tender  rebuke  to  him  is  this  I  The  sufferings  of  Christ  are 
substituted  in  this  way  for  ours,  according  to  this  law ;  and 
this  divine  substitution  is  continued  in  the  sacrifices  of  Chris- 
tians. Missionaries  and  martyrs,  by  their  zeal,  patience, 
and  generosity,  carry  out  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  This  is 
God  in  Christ  working  in  us  and  in  the  Church,  and  working 
for  sinners. 

Then,  as  to  the  injury  to  the  world  by  the  contempt  sin 
does  to  the  law,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  satis/action : 
they  satisfy  the  divine  law  ;  they  make  an  impression  of  the 
importance  of  the  law.  But  here,  again,  it  is  not  merely 
Christ  alone  who  does  it,  but  God  in  Christ,  and  Christ  in 
the  Chnrch,  who  honor  the  divine  law  by  the  respect  pro- 
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duced  for  it.  They  bring  us  to  repentance ;  they  make  ns 
feel  the  sinfulness  of  sin ;  show  us  the  misery  it  causes  to 
those  who  love  us,  —  how  it  pains  God,  pains  Christ,  pains 
the  good,  and  pains  our  friends.  So  we  feel  it,  and  show  it 
by  true  penitence,  and  so  honor  the  law.  The  law  is  satiB" 
fied  when  the  sufferings  of  Christ  an<l  his  followers,  caused 
by  sin,  lead  men  to  abhor  sin,  and  love  righteousness. 

As  to  the  injury  which  sin  does  to  a  man  himself  by  sepa- 
rating him  from  God's  love,  and  making  him  at  enmity  with 
God,  and  Grod's  wrath  on  him,  the  sufferings  of  Chrint  are 
reconciliation.  "  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world 
to  himself."  Why  was  God  alienated  from  man  ?  Because 
he  is  holy.  How  can  an  unholy  person  be  at  one  with  a 
holy  God  ?  The  answer  is  this :  God  comes  into  his  heart 
by  Christ,  to  form  Christ  within  him,  and  to  make  him  holy 
as  Christ  was  holy.  He  sees  that  when  united  with  Christ 
his  sinfulness  is  killed  in  its  roots,  and  a  seed  of  perfect 
purity  is  planted  in  his  soul ;  and  so  God  is  able  to  be  at  one 
with  him  through  his  union  with  Christ :  ^^  I  in  them,  and 
thou  in  me,  that  we  may  be  perfectly  at  one."  A  love  for 
Christ  in  the  heart  forms  Christ  within  us.  He  is  our  life, 
our  motive  power,  our  aim  ;  and  so  he  casts  out  the  root  of 
our  sin,  and  brings  us  to  God. 

Thus  we  see  that,  even  though  we  should  reject  all  the 
Orthodox  theories  about  atonement,  we  may  accept  the  fact. 
We  can  believe  that  God  in  Christ  does  reconcile  the  world 
to  himself,  —  does  create  a  sense  of  pardoned  sin,  —  doss 
remove  the  weight  of  transgression,  —  does  take  away  the 
obstacle  in  our  conscience,  —  does  help  us  into  a  living  faith, 
hope,  peace,  and  joy. 

Moreover,  Christ  is  really  a  sacrifice  for  sin  —  a  real  and 
true  sin-offering.  For  what  were  the  sin-offerings  under  the 
law?  How  did  they  remove  sin?  Not  by  themselves  (it 
was  impossible  for  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  to  remove 
sin),  but  because  they  were  an  appointment  of  God,  and  so 
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showed  Grod's  disposition.  They  showed  that  his  holiness 
was  displeased  with  evil ;  they  showed  that  he  loved  the  sin- 
ner, and  wished  to  make  him  holy.  So  the  death  of  Christ 
is  a  true  sacrifice  in  exactly  the  same  way,  but  in  a  higher 
degree,  convincing  us  of  the  evil  of  sin  and  the  love  of  God. 

The  experience  of  the  whole  Church  teaches  the  power  of 
this  faith  to  create  in  our  souls  a  new  life  of  love.  Seeing 
God  coming  to  us  in  Christ  to  reconcile  us  to  himself,  and 
freely  forgiving  our  sins,  removes  from  our  hearts  doubt, 
anxiety,  and  the  burden  of  hard  responsibility,  and  fills  the 
soul  witli  a  deep  peace  and  joy  in  believing.  So  felt  the 
apostle  Peter  when  the  Master  forgave  him  his  denial.  From 
the  fountain  of  that  forgiveness  flowed  forth  a  river  of  devo- 
tion. So  felt  Paul  when  forgiven  by  Jesus ;  so  felt  Augus- 
tine, so  Ambrose,  so  Luther,  so  Wesley :  because  they  had 
been  forgiven  much,  they  loved  much ;  for  to  whom  little  is 
forgiven,  the  same  loveth  little. 

The  practical  conclusion  is,  that  it  is  less  important  to 
q>eculate  as  to  the  Iww^  than  to  endeavor  to  see  the  fact.  What 
we  need  is  faith  in  God's  pardoning,  redeeming,  saving  love 
in  Christ  Jesus  —  faith  that  our  sins  are  blotted  out ;  that 
we  can  come  at  once  to  our  Father ;  that  we  can  come  bold- 
ly to  the  throne  of  grace  ;  that  the  infinite  Father  looks  at  us 
with  love  when  we  are  a  great  way  off,  and  says,  "  This  my 
•on  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again  ;  was  lost,  and  is  found." 

We  may  therefore,  when  we  are  conscious  of  going  wrong 
and  of  doing  wrong,  instead  of  trying  to  reform  ourselves 
alone  by  our  own  strength,  go  first  to  God,  and  be  forgiven 
through  faith  in  the  great  sacrifice  of  Christ :  "  Whom  God 
hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  (or  mercy  seat),  through 
faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God, 
that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  which  belie v- 
eth  in  Jesus." 

S  11.    Thii  Law  of  Vicarious  Suffering  universal,  —  Or- 
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thodozy,  in  all  its  theories  concerning  the  influence  of  th« 
death  of  Jesus,  has  supposed  his  case  exceptional  and  his 
work  peculiar.  It  would  be  very  shocking  to  most  Ortho- 
dox minds  to  suppose  that  the  same  law  of  vicarious  sacri- 
fice applies  to  others ;  that  the  sufierings  and  death  of  the 
good,  in  all  ages,  have  helped  to  atone  for  evil ;  have  enabled 
sinners  to  obtain  pardon.     But  such,  we  believe,  is  the  fact. 

Jesus  Christ  came,  providentially,  as  the  typical  and  per- 
fect man  —  the  one  who  was  sent  by  God,  in  his  providence, 
to  illustrate  what  humanity  is  to  be  and  to  do.  If  this 
is  so,  then  Christ  did  essentially  nothing  but  that  which  is 
finally  to  be  done  by  aW,  in  some  degree,  or  some  way.  He 
is  a  channel,  a  mediator,  through  whom  Grod's  life  flows  into 
ours ;  but  then  he  makes  us  also  mediators,  by  whom  his  life 
shall  flow  to  others.  He  is  the  image  of  God ;  but  every  true 
Christian  is,  again,  the  image  of  Christ.  For  what  Christ  did, 
and  was,  was  no  afterthought,  no  exception,  but  a  part  of  the 
plan  of  the  universe.  Ho  was  ^^  foreordained  before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world,  but  manifest  in  these  last  times."  He  was 
the  ^^  Lamb  of  Gk>d,  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.'' 
That  is,  his  coming,  his  character,  his  death,  his  resurreo- 
tion,  his  miracles,  were  all  a  part  of  a  divine  law.  And 
all  Gt>d's  laws  are  the  same  ^^  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for- 
ever." 

K  this  were  not  so,  we  could  not  understand  Christ,  nor 
sympathize  with  him.  His  life  would  be,  not  only  super- 
natural, which  it  is,  but  unnatural,  which  it  is  not.  His 
miracles  would  be,  not  what  they  truly  are,  —  God*s  higher 
life  flowing  into  nature,  and  the  Spirit  overcoming  the  ma- 
terial resistance  of  things, — but  they  would  be  magical ;  they 
would  be  like  sorcery  and  enchantment  —  violations  of  the 
course  of  events. 

All  of  Christ's  life,  then,  is  typical  of  our  future  lives,  in 
this  world  or  in  some  other  world.  It  would  be  easy  to 
prove  this  oat  of  Scripture,     Everything  asserted  of  Christ 
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kj  somewhere  and  in  some  way,  asserted  also  of  his  disciples, 
and  of  all  Christians.  Is  he  said  to  be  one  with  God  ?  ^^  I 
and  my  Father  are  one."  They  also  are  said  to  be  one  with 
God:  ^^That  thej  all  may  be  one,  as  we  are  one;  I  in 
them,  and  thon  in  me.  As  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I 
in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us." 

Was  Christ  said  to  know  all  things  ?  It  is  also  said  of  his 
disciples,  ^^  Ye  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
know  all  things." 

Did  Christ  work  miracles?  He  says  to  his  disciples, 
^'Greater  works  than  these  shall  ye  do?" 

Did  €K>d  give  to  Christ  glory  which  he  had  before  the 
world  was  ?  He  himself  says  of  his  disciples,  "  The  glory 
thou  gavest  me  I  have  given  them." 

Did  Christ  rise  from  the  dead  into  a  higher  life?  We 
shall  do  the  same.  '^  As  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the 
earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly." 

Christ,  in  his  high  and  perfect  life,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  prophecy  of  what  man  is  to  become :  we  may  look  on 
him  as  a  revelation  of  the  higher  laws  of  human  nature,  as 
a  type  of  all  humanity. 

As  regards  his  atoning  death,  his  reconciling  sufieringSi 
the  same  thing  is  true.  As  he  died  for  man,  so  most  we 
die  for  each  other.  Thus  says  the  apostle  John  :  '^  Herein 
is  love ;  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and 
sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.  Beloved, 
if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one  another." 
And  again,  ^'  Because  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us,  we  ought 
also  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren." 

And  Paul,  after  having  spoken  of  ^^  Christ's  having  made 
peace  by  the  blood  of  the  cross,"  says  of  himself  that  he  re- 
joices in  his  own  sufferings  for  their  sake  —  rejoices  to  "  fill 
up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ ; "  that  is, 
make  up  any  deficiency  in  Christ's  sufferings  for  them. 
"  Christ's  sufferings,"  he  says  elsewhere,  "  abound  in  us," 
22 
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his  disciples.  "We 'are  partakers  of  his  saflferings/'  says 
the  apostle  Peter.  J£  he  thought  Christ's  safPerings  entirely 
different  in  their  nature  and  meaning  from  all  other  suffer- 
ings, he  would  scarcely  have  said  that  he  '*  partook  "  of  them. 

§  12.  This  Law  illustrcUed  from  History  —  in  the  Death  of 
Socrates^  Joan  of  Arc^  Savonarola,  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  — 
The  death  of  Jesus,  therefore,  manifested  in  a  higher  degree 
the  same  law  which  is  illustrated  in  the  deaths  of  all  good 
and  great  souls,  martyrs  to  a  principle,  or  to  an  idea.  In 
proportion  to  the  greatness  and  universality  of  the  idea,  and 
the  greatness  and  holiness  of  the  martyr,  is  the  impression 
profound.  We  will  give  a  few  instances  of  this  from  history, 
to  see  that  the  death  of  Jesus  was  not  something  wholly  out- 
side of  law,  wholly  exceptional,  but  the  highest  example  of 
the  great  effect  produced  by  one  who  walks  straight  into 
death  for  a  great  idea. 

The  first  instance  we  take  shall  be  that  of  Socrates.  When 
we  think  of  Socrates,  we  think  of  his  death.  He,  like  Jesus, 
spent  the  time  before  his  death  conversing  with  his  friends 
concerning  the  highest  themes.  He  talked  of  immortality 
through  the  long  summer  day.  He  showed  the  superiority 
of  the  soul  to  the  body  in  which  it  dwelt ;  and  he  had  lost  all 
fear  of  dying.  He  had  silenced  what  Plato  calls  "  the  child 
within  us,  who  trembles  before  death."  In  fact,  the  whole 
tone  of  his  defence  before  the  judges  shows  that  he  did  not 
care  to  save  his  life.  The  verdict  of  guilty  was  pronounced 
by  a  majority  of  five  or  six,  in  a  vote  of  five  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  dicasts.  He  made  no  preparation  for  his  defence, 
and  said  that  a  blameless  life  was  the  best  defence.  When 
he  came  to  speak  before  those  whose  vote  was  to  decide  on 
his  Hfe  or  death,  his  speech  seems  a  sort  of  confidential 
clearing  of  his  breast  of  all  his  opinions.  He  declares  he 
has  been  the  greatest  benefactor  of  Athens.  He  tells  them 
they  ought  not  to  be  offended  at  the  resolute  tone  of  his  de- 
fence, since  it  would  be  unmanly  for  him  to  beg  and  plead 
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hr  life ;  for  his  duty  was  to  instruct  them,  but  not  to  suppli- 
eote.  It  was  strange  that  so  small  a  majority  was  cast 
against  him  after  such  a  speech.  Then  the  custom  required 
him  to  say  himself  what  punishment  he  should  sufler. 
His  accuser  had  called  for  death.  If  he  had  named  some- 
thing less  severe,  as  exile,  fine,  imprisonment,  no  doubt  his 
life  had  been  saved.  Instead,  he  said,  ^'  I  propose  that  I  be 
rewarded  as  a  public  benefactor,  by  being  supported  at  the 
public  expense,  as  a  teacher  of  the  people.  Still,  as  my 
friends  wish  me  to  name  a  fine,  I  will  say  thirty  mincB," 
They  took  this  as  an  insult,  and  sentenced  him  to  death* 
Then  he  spent  his  hours  in  those  immortal  conversaliciis 
which  will  be  remembered  when  all  the  rest  of  the  glory  a-jd 
beauty  of  Greek  literature  and  art  has  passed  away.  »ery 
moment  of  his  last  hours  has  been  carefully  recorded ;  an<i 
the  death  of  Socrates  gave  a  power  to  his  life,  and  his  life  a& 
influence  to  his  death,  which  placed  him  among  the  names 
^  which  will  never  perish  from  human  memory  and  gratitude. 

There  is  another  name,  which  comes  out  of  the  darknesf 
and  cruelty  of  the  middle  ages,  with  a  sweet,  serene,  and 
noble  beauty  —  a  pure  life  glorified  by  a  death  of  martyrdom. 
I  mean  that  of  Joan  of  Arc  —  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  On  her 
trial,  the  readiness  and  beauty  of  her  answers  astonished  her 
]ffejudiced  judges.  The  poor  girl,  only  nineteen  years  old,  a 
prisoner  in  chains,  before  these  doctors  and  lawyers,  showed 
as  much  courage  as  on  the  field  of  battle. 

They  asked  why  she  let  the  people  kiss  her  feet  and  gar- 
ments. She  answered,  **  The  poor  people  came  to  me  be- 
cause I  did  them  no  wrong,  and  helped  them  when  I  could.'' 
**Wa8  it  well  to  attack  Paris  on  Our  Lady's  day?"  •  " It  is 
well  to  keep  the  festivals  of  Our  Lady  always."  "  Do  yoiii 
sunts  love  the  English  ?  "  *'  They  love  what  God  lovep,  and 
hate  what  he  hates."  ''Does  God  hate  the  English?" 
''  As  to  his  love  or  hate  for  their  souls  I  know  nothing ;  but 
I  know  he  will  drive  them  from  France."    *'  Caii  you  tell 
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whether  yoa  wifl  escape  death  ?  "  *^  That  I  leave  in  God's 
hands."  When  she  went  to  death,  her  purity  and  trath  had 
so  touched  men's  hearts  that  a  great  tide  of  remorse  and  pitj 
hegan  to  swell  up  against  her  persecutors.  A  priest,  who 
had  played  the  part  of  Judas,  and  betrayed  her,  repented 
like  Judas,  and  flung  himself  down  before  her,  accusing 
himself  of  his  treachery.  The  soldiers  who  stood  by  were 
melted.  They  said,  "  We  have  burned  a  saint."  The  exe- 
cutioner declared  that  God  would  never  forgive  him.  From 
the  day  of  her  death,  all  men  began  to  believe  in  her  holiness 
and  truth. 

Come  down  to  the  end  of  the  same  century,  and  take 
another  instance  in  Savonarola,  the  Florentine  friar  —  the 
man  who  was  at  once  the  patriot,  leading  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Florence  to  republican  institutions ;  the  reformer, 
seeking  to  root  out  the  abuses  of  the  Church  ;  and  the  pro- 
phetic teacher,  preacher,  religious  inspirer.  Ue  also  climbed 
to  the  height  of  his  glory  on  his  funeral  pile.  As  Athens 
was  glorified  by  the  death  of  Socrates,  as  the  Maid  of  Or- 
leans has  been  a  vision  of  beauty  in  the  square  of  Boueo, 
so  the  place  in  Florence  where  Savonarola  was  murdered, 
in  front  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  is  memorable  as  the  scene 
of  virtue  triumphing  over  its  enemies  and  over  evil,  when  il 
seemed  to  be  conquered.  That  day,  also,  will  never  be 
forgotten,  when  he  and  his  two  companions  walked  through 
the  furious  rabble  to  their  death,  calm  as  if  to  a  marriage 
feast.  Savonarola  was  so  absorbed  in  the  thought  of  the 
life  to  come,  says  his  biographer,  that  he  appeared  already 
to  have  left  the  earth.  Hq  was  put  to  death  by  the  order  of 
Alexander  Sixth,  the  worst  pope  and  worst  man  of  modem 
times ;  but  in  twenty  years  RafaoUe  was  painting  the  monk's 
portrait  on  the  walls  of  the  Vatican  by  order  of  another  pope. 

So  it  is  that  death  glorifies  life.  If  John  Brown  had 
escaped  firom  his  prison,  and  gone  to  Canada,  what  would 
have  been  his  infiuenoe  ?    He  would  only  have  been  resieui^ 
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bered  as  a  crazy  fanatic.  But  now  there  remains  in  all 
Biiads  the  picture  of  the  old  man  going  quietly  and  peace- 
fully to  die,  kissing  the  little  negro  child  on  the  way,  looking 
up  at  the  surrounding  hills,  and  admiring  the  beauty  of  the 
Boenery.  Death  set  its  seal  on  his  life,  and  so  his  soul  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  armies  of  the  Union,  going  before 
them  to  victory. 

And  how  much,  also,  was  Abraham  Lincoln  glorified  by 
bis  martyr  death  I  How  he  rose  at  once  into  a  great  figure 
in  history  —  a  monumental  form  before  which  enmity  was 
silenced!  All  men  forgot  their  hostility,  their  criticisms, 
their  sneers  —  forgot  that  they  had  ever  done  anything  but 
honor  him.  The  assassin,  who  thought  to  revenge  the 
wrongs  of  the  southern  slaveholders  on  Lincoln,  gave  to 
bim  a  lasting  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame. 

Now,  we  are  not  by  any  means  comparing  the  work  of 
these  persons  with  that  of  our  great  Master,  Jesus  Christ. 
Sueh  is  not  our  object.  We  are  only  pointing  out  the  law 
P7  which  a  person  who  has  devoted  himself  to  a  great  cause, 
when  he  comes  to  die  in  its  service,  gives  to  that  cause  an 
immense  help,  and  seems  to  sanctify  and  glorify  the  cause 
and  himself.  There  is  a  mystery  about  it  which  we  do  not 
fiiUy  understand,  —  which  is  not  accounted  for  by  saying 
that  death  proves  a  man's  sincerity,  and  makes  him  a  ipore 
competent  witness,  or  that  death  conciliates  his  enemies,  and 
pots  an  end  to  personal  dislike.  No ;  there  is  something 
more  than  this.  When  men  live  for  a  cause  outside  of  *them- 
Belvies,  when  they  labor  for  public  objects,  they  are  not  seen 
while  they  live.  Those  whose  interests  are  interfered  with 
hj  their  action,  misrepresent  them,  and  surround  them  with 
a  dond  of  suspicion,  jealousy,  and  slander.  When  they  go 
to  death  for  their  cause,  all  these  slanderous  voices  are 
hushedi  and  they  emerge  from  this  cloud  of  prejudice,  and 
ire  seen  as  they  are.  They«are  glorified  then  in  their  cause, 
md  their  cause  is  glorified  in  them.  The  cause  for  which 
22* 
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Socrates  lived  was  the  education  of  the  people  of  Athena  to 
truth  and  justice.  All  the  Sophists  were  his  enemies.  Ari»« 
tophanes  ridiculed  him  as  no  other  reformer  has  ever  been 
ridiculed,  holding  him  up,  by  his  inimitable  wit,  to  the  scorn 
of  the  crowded  theatre.  When  he  died,  and  died  in  the 
faith,  all  this  ended.  Socrates  aud  hjs  great  cause  of  justice 
rose  at  once,  aud  drew  all  men  to  them.  So  Savonarola^ 
who  lived  only  with  the  purpose  of  helping  on  the  triumph 
of  pure  religiou  in  the  Church,  and  pure  liberty  in  the 
state,  was  mocked  and  abused  in  his  life ;  but  his  death 
made  him  an  undying  power,  and  being  dead,  he  spoke 
across  the  rapid  years  to  Martin  Luther  and  the  reformers 
who  came  after.  John  Brown  lived  and  died  for  universal 
freedom ;  Abraham  Lincoln  lived  and  died  for  the  existence 
and  deliverance  of  the  nation.  Of  them,  exactly  as  of 
Christ,  we  may  say  that  when  they  died  the  hour  came  for 
them  to  be  glorified.  They  died,  and  tiiey  rose  again.  The 
resurrection,  in  these  instances,  came  close  afler  the  cruet- 
fixion ;  not  seen  in  their  cases,  as  in  that  of  Jesus,  by  the 
visible  eye,  but  essentially  the  same  thing  inwardly  as  his. 
They  and  their  cause  went  up^  instead  of  going  down,  by 
their  death.  When  they  were  lifted  up,  they  drew  all  men 
to  them.  In  all  such  deaths,  also,  there  is  a  certain  atoning, 
reconciling  influence.  Death  brings  together,  in  harmony, 
conflicting  interests ;  it  silences  hatreds,  and'  breaks  down 
many  a  partition  wall  of  separation.* 

The.  difference  between  Christ's  death  and  all  of  these  is, 
that  Christ  lived  and  died  not  merely  for  popular  education, 

*  mo  sooner  wti  Socrates  dead  than  he  rose  to  be  the  chief  figure  in  Greek 
history.  What  are  Miltiades,  Pericles,  or  Aleibiadcs  to  liim .'  Twenty  yevt 
alter  Joan  of  Are  was  burned  by  a  decree  of  tlie' Roman  CatboUo  Cbnreh*  tbc 
same  Charch  called  a  ooancil  to  reconsider  and  reverse  her  sentence.  Twenty 
years  after  the  death  of  Savonarola,  Uafaellc  painted  his  portrait  among  th« 
great  doctors,  fathers,  and  sainto  in  the  hulls  of  the  VaUcau.  WithlH  a  few 
years  after  John  Brown  was  hangod,  half  a  jnlllion  of  soldiers  marched  through 
the  Sooth  chanting  his  name  in  their  songs.  Abraham  linooln  was  UUad, 
and  he  Is  now  the  moat  toflnential  flgore  in  our  history. 
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for  patriotism,  for  philanthropy,  but  to  be  the  power  of  God 
for  the  salyation  of  the  world ;  to  found  a  universal  religion 
of  lore  to  Grod  and  man  ;  to  reveal  God  as  a  Father,  not  a 
King ;  to  show  man  to  man  as  brother.  But  the  effect  of 
his  death,  as  in  all  these  other  cases,  was  simply  to  glorify 
kb  life  and  his  cause.  The  same  law  worked  in  his  case 
•ad  in  theirs,  only  on  a  higher  plane,  and  for  a  vastly  greater 
objeel* 

We  may  observe  that  most  of  the  passages  concerning  the 
dfect  of  Christ's  death  are  from  the  apostle  Paul.  They  are 
written  thirty  years  afler  that  death  by  one  who  probably 
hid  never  seen  him,  at  least  never  knew  him.  But  Paul 
ltd  seen  the  actual  effect  of  the  death  of  Jesus  on  the  minds 
nd  hearts  of  the  people.  It  was  a  reconciling  effect ;  it  did 
sway  ^th  their  hatred  to  his  religion,  and  enabled  them  to 
see  it,  and  be  led  by  it  to  God.  It  made  '*•  those  who  were 
ifiur  off,  nigh."  It  made  peace  between  man  and  God,  — - 
between  man  and  man.  When  Jesus  died,  men's  ejea 
Moned  at  once  to  open,  and  they  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
beauty  and  holiness  of  his  life.  His  death,  therefore,  did 
what  his  life  had  not  done.  We,  misled  by  a  false  theology, 
imagine  Paul  to  be  speaking  of  some  transcendental  transac- 
tion in  the  spiritual  world  by  which  the  death  of  Jesus  acted 
on  God's  mind  to  make  him  placable  ;  whereas,  in  truth,  he 
II  speaking  of  the  simple  historic  fact  that  the  death  of 
Christ  did  draw  men  to  his  religion,  and  so  to  God ;  did, 
therefore,  bring  them  to  see  God's  forgiving  love ;  did  unite 
them  with  each  other.  So  Paul  says  that  he  *^is  not 
ashamed  of  the  cross  of  Christ,"  —  not  ashamed  of  the  fact 
Chat  Christ  was  hanged  as  a  malefactor,  since  that  very  death 
was  the  power  of  Gdd  to  bring  man  to  salvation.  It  made 
taen  just,  and  kind,  and  true,  and  so  was  the  power  of  God. 

i  13.  Dr.  BushndVs  View  of  the  Atonement.  —  In  his 
book,  lately  published.  Dr.  Bushnell  teaches  that  the  vicari- 
ous sacrifice  of  Jesus  consists  in  his  sympathy  with  sinners. 
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He  suffers  with  them  and  for  them,  as  a  friend  suffers  for  a 
friend,  or  a  mother  for  a  child,  —  in  the  same  waj,  and  in 
no  exceptional  or  uncommon  way.  He  did  not  die  officiallj, 
but  naturally.  He  did  not  come  here  to  die,  but  he  died 
because  he  was  here. 

We  are  persuaded  that  this  is  the  right  view.  We  are 
sure  that  one  day  we  shall  all  see  that  Christ's  sufferings 
and  death,  and  their  influence,  are  as  simple,  as  natural,  as 
wholly  in  accordance  with  human  nature,  as  that  of  any 
other  saint  or  martyr ;  that  the  difference  is  of  degree,  not 
of  kind ;  and  Christ  will  go  before  the  world,  its  great  Be* 
deemer  and  Leader,  all  the  more  certainly  because  one  of 
us,  —  educated,  as  we  are,  by  trial  and  sorrow  ;  tempted  as 
we  are,  but  without  sin;  crying  out,  as  we  do,  from  the 
depths  of  our  despair,  '^  My  God !  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me  ? "  and  rising,  as  we  do,  through  death  to  a  higher  lifei 
through  sorrow  to  a  completer  joy,  through  the  pains  of 
earth  to  the  glories  of  heaven.  ^^  For  it  became  him  for 
whom  are  all  things,  and  by  whom  arc  all  things,  in  bringing 
many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make  the  Captain  of  their  salvation 
perfect  through  suffering ;  wherefore  in  all  things  it  behooved 
him  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren,  that  he  might  be  a 
merciful  High  Priest ;  for  in  that  he  himself  hath  suffered, 
being  tempted,  he  is  able  also  to  succor  those  who  are 
tempted.  For  we  have  not  a  High  Friost  who  cannot  be 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  but  was  in  all 
POiins  TEMPTED  AS  WE  ARE,  yet  without  sin ;  who  can  have 
oompassion  on  the  ignorant,  as  he  abo  himself  is  compassed 
with  infirmity,  and  though  a  Son,  yet  learned  obedience  by 
the  things  he  suffered.*' 

§  14.  BendU  of  this  DUcusiion.  —  The  Orthodox  doctrine 
of  the  atonement  contains  a  fact  and  a  theory  which  ought  to 
be  carefully  discriminated.  The  /act  asserted  by  Orthodoxy 
is,  that  Jesus  Christ  has  done  something  by  means  of  which 
we  obtain  God's  forgiveness  for  our  sins.     The  theory  at* 
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tempts  to  explain  what  is  the  difficulty  in  the  waj  of  our 
forgivooess,  and  how  Chrifit  removeis  it.  Thus  Orthodoxy 
attempts  to  answer  three  questions:  **What?"  «*Why?" 
snd  "  How?  "  The  first  of  these  regards  the  fact.  "  What 
has  Christ  done  ?  "  And  the  answer  is,  that  he  has  brought 
to  man  forgiveness  of  sin.  The  second  and  third  questions 
ragard  the  theory.  **  Why  was  it  necessary  for  Christ  to  do 
SDd  suffer  what  he  did  ?  "  and,  ^^How  did  he  accomplish  his 
work?" 

Now,  as  concerns  the  matter  of  fact,  Orthodoxy  is  in  full 
accordance  with  the  Scriptures,  which  everywhere  teach 
that  through  Christ  we  have  redemption,  through  his  blood, 
even  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins.  But  the  Scriptures  are 
perfectly  silent  concerning  the  theory.  They  do  not  tell  us 
why  it  was  necessary  for  Jesus  to  die,  nor  how  his  death 
procured  forgiveness.  The  only  exception  is,  as  we  have 
nen,  in  the  statement,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  the 
nfferings  of  Christ  were  uecessary  to  make  him  perfect,  and 
to  enable  him  to  be  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities. 

Of  the  three  theories  which  in  turn  have  been  regarded  as 
Orthodox  in  the  Church,  two  have  completely  broken  down, 
tnd  the  third  rests  on  such  an  insecure  foundation  that  we 
may  be  very  sure  that  it  will  follow  the  others  as  soon  as 
toy  better  one  comes  to  take  its  place.  The  warlike  theory 
ind  the  legal  theory  of  the  atonement  have  gone  to  their 
place,  and  are  no  more  believed  by  men.  The  governmental 
theory  must  soon  follow. 

Nevertheless,  in  each  of  these  three  theories  there  is 
one  constant  element.  And  it  is  due  to  Orthodoxy  to  state 
it.  This  element  is,  that  the  necessity  of  the  death  of  Christ 
lay  in  the  divine  attribute  of  justice.  According  to  the  first 
theory,  Christ  died  to  satisfy  what  was  due  by  God  to  the 
Devil ;  according  to  the  second,  he  died  to  satisfy  what  was 
due  by  God  to  himself;  according  to  the  third,  he  died  to 
satisfy  what  was  due  by  God  to  the  moral  universe.     Divine 
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justice,  in  the  first  theory,  owed  a  ransom  to  the  Devil,  whidi 
Christ  paid;  in  the  second,  it  owed  a  debt  to  the  divine 
honor,  which  Christ  paid ;  in  the  third,  it  owed  protection  to 
the  universe  from  the  danger  of  evil  example. 

The  difficulty  to  be  removed  before  God  can  forgive  sin, 
lay,  according  to  all  of  these  theories,  in  the  divine  justice; 
Christ  died  to  reconcile  justice  and  mercy,  so  as  to  make  juft* 
tice  merciful,  and  mercy  just. 

But,  in  opposition  to  this  view,  the  Unitarian  argument  is 
so  formidable  as  to  seem  quite  unanswerable.  On  grounds 
of  reason,  the  Unitarian  maintains  that  there  can  be  no  such 
conflict  among  the  divine  attributes,  waiting  till  an  event 
should  occur  in  human  history  by  which  they  should  be  recon* 
ciled.  That  God's  justice  and  mercy  should  have  been  in  a 
state  of  antagonism  down  to  A.  M.  4034,  when  Jesus  died,  is 
an  incredible  supposition.  No  event  taking  place  in  time  and 
space  can  be  the  condition  sine  qua  non  of  divine  perfection. 
And  any  struggle  or  conflict  like  that  supposed  implies  im- 
perfection. 

Moreover,  the  Unitarian  truly  maintains  that  the  Orthodox 
theory  that  men  cannot  be  forgiven  on  the  simple  condition 
of  repentance,  is  wholly  unscriptural.  The  Scriptures  plainly 
teach  that  forgiveness  follows  repentance.  In  the  classic  pas- 
sage of  the  Old  Testament  (Ezek.  18 :  20-32),  the  Jews 
were  taught,  unequivocally,  that  the  death  which  is  the  wages 
of  sin,  is  always  removed  by  the  simple  act  of  repentance. 
If  the  modem  doctrine  of  Orthodoxy  be  true,  that  in  order  to 
be  saved  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  repent,  but  also  to  believe 
in  the  atoning  sacrifice,  the  Jews  were  fatally  misled  by  this 
teaching  of  the  prophet. 

And  so  in  the  New  Testament,  the  parable  of  the  prodi- 
gal son  teaches  us  plainly  that  wheu  we  repent  and  return  to 
Grod,  we  shall  be  received,  and  that  without  any  reference  to 
belief  in  the  atonement. 

Moreover,  the  Unitarians  are  fully  justified  in  saying  that 
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.  flie  New  Testament  nowhere  asserts  that  the  primary  and 
Immediate  inflaence  of  the  death  of  Jesus  is  upon  the  divine 
attributes.  In  every  instance  Christ  is  said  to  reconcile  us 
to  God,  never  to  reconcile  God  to  us.  (See  Rom.  5 :  10, 
M;  11:15.  2  Cor.  5:18,  19,  20.  Eph.  2:13,  16. 
Coiosa.  1 :  20,  21.  1  Peter  3  :  18.)  It  is  we  "  who  were 
At  off,  and  have  been  made  nigh,  by  the  blood  of  Christ." 
It  is  wcy  "  who,  when  we  were  enemies,  were  reconciled  to 
God  by  the  death  of  his  Son  ; "  not  God,  who  was  aiar  off, 
wbo  has  been  brought  nigh  to  us ;  not  God,  who  has  been 
faeoDciled  to  us.  It  is  "  we,  who  have  received  the  atone- 
ifient."  Christ  has  suffered  for  sins,  "  to  bring  tu  to  God," 
not  to  bring  God  to  us.  All  this  is  plain,  positive,  and  un- 
equivocal. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  that  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
iMDts  declare  the  forgiveness  of  sin  to  the  penitent,  we  never- 
t^less  find  a  difficulty  in  believing  it.  It  seems  as  if  God 
ought  not  to  forgive  us  our  sins  on  so  simple  a  condition. 
And  it  is  on  this  very  feeling  that  the  whole  Orthodox  tlieory 
•f  the  atonement  rests. 

The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  man  is  obliged  to  under- 
stand God  by  himself.  Since  man  was  made  in  the  image 
of  Grod,  he  can  know  God  only  by  understanding  the  moral 
and  spiritual  laws  of  his  own  soul.  Now,  in  himself,  he 
inds  the  constant  antagonism  of  truth  and  love,  justice  and 
mercy,  conscience  and  desire.  From  this  essential  original 
antagonism  of  truth  and  love  spring  all  the  moral  conflicts 
which  make  cases  of  conscience.  Whenever  we  see  before 
UB  a  divided  duty,  on  being  analyzed,  it  resolves  itself  into 
this  conflict  between  truth  and  love.  We  naturally,  and 
tlmoet  necessarily,  transfer  this  same  conflict  to  the  mind  of 
God.  Whenever  we  wish  to  forgive  an  offender,  but  feel  as 
if  we  ought  not  to  do  so,  we  teach  ourselves  to  regard  God 
as  feeling  the  same  difficulty.  Conscience  tells  us  that  we 
•re  not  fit  to  be  forgiven,  that  it  would  be  wrong  for  God  to 
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forgive  us.  Orthodoxy  plants  itself  oa  this  iDStinct,  and 
elaborates  its  various  theories,  wliich  men  accept  for  a  time 
as  a  sufficient  explanation  of  their  difficulty,  and  then  reject 
when  their  inconsistencies  appear.  The  deep-lying  difficulty 
is  the  sense  of  our  want  of  holiness,  and  the  instincti^ns 
feeling  of  the  eternal  mutual  repulsion  of  good  and  eviL 
Since  God  is  good,  and  we  are  evil,  how  can  he  forgive  us? 
If  forgiveness  merely  meant  the  remitting  of  penalty,  it  might 
be  done  after  sufficient  expiation.  If  forgiveness  meant  lay- 
ing aside  of  anger,  we  can  well  believe  that  God  cannot 
retain  wrath  against  his  children.  But  forgiveness  meaoB 
communion,  the  mutual  love  of  father  and  child,  the  being 
always  in  the  presence  of  God.  And  for  this,  even  after  we 
have  repented,  and  are  endeavoring  to  do  right,  we  do  not 
feel  ourselves  qualified. 

This  is  the  real  difficulty.  Christ  did  not  die  to  pay  a  debt 
to  God,  or  to  appease  his  wrath,  but  *'  to  bring  us  to  God," 
and  to  put  the  Spirit  into  our  heart  by  which  we  can  say, 
"Abba,  Father !  "  The  atonement  is  made  to  the  divine  jus- 
tice—  but  not  to  distributive  justice,  which  rewards  and 
punishes,  but  to  divine  justice  in  its  highest  form,  as  holiness^ 
And  this  consists  in  making  us  fit  to  appear  before  God, 
notwithstanding  our  sinfulness,  because  we  have  received  a 
principle  of  holiness  which  will  ultimately  cast  out  all  our 
sin.  When  we  have  faith  in  Christ,  we  have  Christ  formed 
within  us,  the  hope  of  glory.  God,  looking  on  us,  sees  us 
not  as  we  are  now,  but  as  we  shall  be  when  we  are  changed 
into  that  same  image  from  glory  to  greater  glory. 

This  suggests  the  theory  which  may  replace  the  rest,  and 
reconcile  all  those  who  believe  in  Christ  as  the  Saviour  and 
Redeemer  of  men.  Christ  saves  us  by  pouring  into  us  his 
own  life,  which  is  love.  When  Christian  love  is  formed 
within  us,  it  has  killed  the  roots  of  sin  in  the  soul,  and  fitted 
us  to  be  forgiven,  and  to  enter  the  presence  of  God. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  Orthodoxy  is  right  in 
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maintaining  that  Jesus  has  by  his  sufferings  and  death 
broaght  forgiveness  to  mankind  —  not  by  propitiating  God 
or  appeasing  his  anger,  not  by  paying  our  debt  or  removing 
a  difficulty  in  the  divine  mind,  but  by  helping  us  to  see  that 
liie  love  of  God  is  able  to  lifl  us  out  of  our  sin,  and  present 
us  spotless  in  the  presence  of  his  glory  with  exceeding  joy. 
The  way  in  which  his  death  produces  this  result  is  the  sym- 
pathy with  human  sinfulness  and  sorrow,  wliich  finds  in  it 
ita  highest  expression.  Those  whom  men  cannot  forgive, 
aod  who  cannot  forgive  themselves,  see  that  G^,  speaking 
through  the  sufferings  of  Jesus,  is  able  to  forgive  them.  So 
the  love  of  God  brings  them  to  repentance,  and  those  who 
were  afar  off  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ. 
23 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

CALLING,   ELECTION,   AND  REPROBATION. 

t 

§  1.  Orthodox  Doctrine.  —  The  Assembly's  Catechism, 
with  its  usual  frankness,  states  this  doctrine  thus :  — 
(chap.  3). 

I.  "  Grod,  from  all  eternity,  did,  by  the  most  wise  and  holy 
counsel  of  his  own  will,  freely  and  nncbangeably  ordain  what- 
soever Cometh  to  pass,  yet  so  that  neither  is  God  the  author 
of  sin,  nor  is  violence  offered  to  the  will  of  the  creatures,  nor 
is  the  liberty  or  contingency  of  second  causes  taken  away, 
but  rather  established. 

II.  "  Although  God  knows  whatsoever  may  or  can  come 
to  pass  upon  all  supposed  conditions,  yet  hath  he  not  decreed 
anything  because  he  foresaw  it  as  future,  or  as  that  which 
would  come  to  pass  upon  such  conditions. 

in.  "  By  the  decree  of  God,  for  the  manifestation  of  his 
glory,  some  men  and  angels  are  predestinated  unto  everlast- 
ing life,  and  others  foreordained  to  everlasting  death. 

IV.  "  These  angels  and  men,  thus  predestinated  and  fore- 
ordained, are  particularly  and  unchangeably  designed,  and 
their  number  is  so  certain  and  definite,  that  it  cannot  be  either 
increased  or  diminished. 

V.  "Those  of  mankind  that  are  predestinated  unto  life, 
God,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  was  laid,  according 
to  his  eternal  and  immutable  purpose,  and  the  secret  counsel 
and  good  pleasure  of  his  will,  hath  chosen  in  Christ  unto 
everlasting  glory,  out  of  his  mere  free  grace  and  love,  with- 
out any  foresight  of  faith  or  good  works,  or  perseverance  in 
either  of  them,  or  any  other  thing  in  the  creature,  as  condi- 
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tions  or  causes  moving  him  thereunto,  and  all  to  the  praise 
of  his  glorioas  grace. 

VI.  **  As  God  hath  appointed  the  elect  unto  glory,  so  hath 
he,  bj  the  eternal  and  most  free  purpose  of  his  will,  fore- 
ordained all  the  means  thereunto.  Wherefore  they  who  are 
elected,  being  fallen  in  Adam,  are  redeemed  by  Chrbt ;  are 
effectually  called  unto  faith  in  Christ,  by  his  Spirit  working 
ID  due  season  ;  are  justified,  adopted,  sanctified,  and  kept  by 
his  power  through  faith  unto  salvation.  Neither  are  any 
other  redeemed  by  Christ,  effectually  called,  justified,  adopted, 
sanctified,  and  saved,  but  the  elect  only. 

VII.  "  The  rest  of  mankind  God  was  pleased,  according 
to  the  unsearchable  counsel  of  his  own  will,  whereby  he  ex- 
tendeth  or  withholdeth  mercy  as  he  pleaseth,  for  the  glory 
of  his  sovereign  power  over  his  creatures,  to  pass  by,  and  to 
ordain  them  to  dishonor  and  wrath  for  their  sin,  to  the  praise 
of  his  glorious  justice." 

This  statement  is  contained  in  the  creed  of  more  than  three 
fiioosand  churches  in  the  United  States.  So  far  as  it  is  be- 
lieved by  those  who  profess  it,  it  conveys  the  idea  of  a  God 
who  is  pure  will  —  a  God,  in  short,  who  does  as  he  pleases, 
saving  some  of  his  creatures  and  damning  others,  without 
reason  or  justice.  He  does  not  reward  virtue  nor  punish 
sin,  but  scatters  the  joys  of  heaven  and  the  torments  of  hell 
out  of  a  mere  caprice,  as  an  Eastern  despot  gives  a  man  a 
parse  of  gold,  or  iAflicts  the  bastinado,  without  reason,  sim- 
ply to  gratify  his  sense  of  power.  The  essential  character 
of  such  a  Being  is  arbitrary  will,  and  this  creed  of  Calvinism 
places  an  infinite  caprice  on  the  throne  of  the  universe,  in- 
stead of  the  Being  whom  the  Gospels  call  "  Our  Father." 

Let  us  see  how  far  this  view  of  God  is  mitigated  by  mod- 
em explanations. 

The  Old  School  Presbyter ianism,  or  Princeton  Orthodoxy, 
accepts  it  in  its  entireness.  They  simply  deny  the  conse- 
quences supposed  to  be  drawn  from  it.     They  deny  that  it 
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makes  God  the  author  of  sin,  or  that  sinfhl  dispositions  are 
created  by  God.  They  deny  that  this  doctrine  interferes 
with  freedom  of  will  in  man.  But  they  are  obliged  to  admit 
that,  according  to  their  creed,  God  decrees  things  which  he 
forbids ;  for,  "  inasmuch  as  many  things  occur  contrary  to 
his  commands,  while  yet  he  foreordains  all  things,  it  must 
be  that  in  these  cases  he  purposes  one  thing  and  commands 
another."  ♦  In  other  words,  God  sends  his  prophets,  and  apos- 
tles, and  Son,  to  command  men  to  do  justly  and  love  mercy, 
when  he  has  already  determined  that  they  shall  commit  sin. 
This  school  rejects  the  Arminian  doctrine  that  God's  decree 
is  founded  on  his  foreknowledge,  and  asserts  that  his  fore- 
knowledge is  based  on  his  decree. 

The  Old  School  in  New  England  do  not  go  quite  so  far  as 
Princeton.  They  say,  decidedly,  that  God  foreordains  sin 
only  by  permitting  it.  Still,  they  reject,  as  stoutly  as  their 
sterner  confreres^  the  Arminian  view,  and  insist  that  God's 
decrees  are  not  based  on  his  foreknowledge. f 

According  to  Dr.  Duffield,  of  Detroit,  the  New  School 
Presbyterians  escape  the  pinch  of  this  conflict  by  taking 
refuge  in  their  ignorance.  They  are  not  "  Ultra-Calvinists,'* 
and  they  are  not  ^^  Arminians,"  and  especially  they  '^  do  not 
wish  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written."  J  Dr.  D.  asserts 
that  the  Old  School  makes  the  decree  in  election  to  be  wholly 
arbitrary,  while  the  New  School  believes  that  it  has  a  reason, 
though  one  wholly  unknown.  But  the  Hopkinsians  §  say 
that  ^'  the  sovereignty  of  God  belongs  to  him  as  the  Supreme 
Disposer,  and  consists  in  his  perfect  right  and  perfect  ability 

*  *•  Doctrinal  Attitude  of  Old  Sobool  PresbTtoriaas.o  Bf  Ljmtfi  R  At- 
water,  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Princeton  College.  Bib- 
llotheca  Sacra,  January,  1804. 

t  **  The  Old  School  in  New  Eng^land  Theolo^."  By  Professor  LawTeiM0,of 
JBast  Windsor.    Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April,  1803. 

X  *«  Doctrines  of  the  New  School  Presbyterians.'*  By  Ber.  Georg«  Dafield« 
D.  D.,  of  Detroit.    Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1803. 

i  "  Hoplcinslanism.'*    By  Rev.  Enoch  Pond,  D.  D.,  Professor  in 
Theologloai  Seminary.    Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1802. 
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to  do  as  he  pleases."  Of  course,  having  made  the  will  of 
God  wholly  arbitrary,  they  proceed  to  deny  that  it  is  arbi- 
trary, or  that  wilfulness  in  Grod  can  possibly  be  wilful.  But 
all  this  is  using  '^  words  of  wind  for  the  Almighty,"  and 
"accepting  his  person." 

Methodism,  on  the  contrary,  denies  that  God  foreordaius 
whatsoever  comes  to  pass,  holding  foreordination  to  be  a 
causative  act.*  It  also  denies  that  man  is  guilty  for  inher- 
ited sin,  or  in  any  way  responsible  for  his  depraved  nature. 
He  only  becomes  responsible  when  he  begins  to  act  freely. 
He  may  suffer  for  inherited  evil,  but  cannot  justly  be  pun- 
ished for  it.  Thus  Methodism  avoids  the  rude  injustice  of 
the  Calvinistic  system.  And  yet,  as  Schleiermacher  has 
ihown^t  ^  it  accepts  total  depravity,  it  must  also  consistently 
teeept  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election.  For  if  man  is 
totally  depraved,  he  cannot  take  a  single"  step  towards  his  own 
•alvation.  Grod  must,  in  every  case,  take  the  initiative,  and 
begin  the  conversion  of  each  man  who  is  converted.  There- 
fbroy  if  we  ask  why  one  man  is  converted,  and  another  not, 
the  only  answer  possible  is  this  —  that  God  chose  to  convert 
one,  and  not  the  other.  Schleiermacher  accepts  and  defends 
the  doctrine  of  election,  but  by  connecting  it  with  that  of 
QiUTersal  restoration,  which  reduces  it  to  the  statement  that 
Grod  saves  all,  but  in  a  certain  order,  which  order  is  deter- 
mined by  himself,  without  regard  to  any  foresight  of  merit  or 
demerit  in  man. 

S  2.  Scripture  Basis  for  this  Doctrine,  —  The  pnncipal 
passages  relied  upon  for  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees  are 
found  in  Hom.  8  :  30,  and  9  :  8-24.  In  these  passages,  Paul 
is^  no  doubt,  speaking  of  an  unconditional  election.     In  the 

•  "DocCrinett  of  Methodism.**  By  Rev.  Dr.  Whedon.  Bibliotheca  Saora, 
▲prtl,  19BSL 

t  "  Tbeologische  Zeitscrift.**    Herauegegeben  von  Dr.  Friedr.  Sohleienna- 
elier,  Dr.  W.  M.  L.  DeWette,  nnd  Dr.  Friedr.  LUcke.    Erstea  Ueit,  Berlin, 
ISlfl.    Ueker  dU  LAre  von  der  ErwOMung, 
23  ♦ 
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first,  he  declares  that  the  gift  of  Christianitj  to  those  who 
received  it  was  no  accident.  Grod  had  knovm  them  long  ago 
as  individuals,  known  them  hefore  they  were  bom,  known 
the  character  they  were  to  have.  He  had  foreordained  them 
to  become  Christians,  to  be  made  into  the  likeness  of  Christ. 
He  had  called  them  to  be  Christians  by  his  providence ;  he 
had  forgiven  them  their  sins ;  he  had  glorified  them,  filling 
them  with  the  glory  of  the  new  life  of  faith  and  love.  In 
the  other  passage,  Paul  shows  the  Jews  that  God  selects 
races  and  families,  not  according  to  any  merit  of  theirs,  but 
for  reasons  of  his  own,  to  do  his  work.  Ishmael  as  well  as 
Isaac  was  a  child  of  Abraham,  but  Isaac  was  selected. 
Esau  as  well  as  Jacob  was  a  child  of  Isaac,  but  Jacob  was 
selected.  It  is  no  merit  of  the  man  which  causes  him  to  be 
chosen,  no  fault  which  causes  him  to  be  rejected,  but  that 
one  is  made  for  the  work,  and  the  other  not.  One  is  in- 
fluenced to  obey  and  serve ;  one  is  allowed  to  resist  God's 
will ;  and  yet  both  of  them  —  he  who  obeys  and  he  who 
resists  —  serve  the  divine  purpose.  The  Jewish  Christians, 
therefore,  may  believe  that  their  nation,  in  resisting  Christ,  is 
blindly  serving  the  providential  designs  of  God,  and  mak* 
ing  way  for  the  Gentiles  to  come  in  ;  and  then,  the  Gentiles^ 
in  turn,  will  help  them  to  come  in,  ^^  and  so  all  Israel  shnll 
be  saved."  But  in  neither  of  these  passages  is  any  reference 
to  final  salvation  or  damnation.  All  that  is  spoken  of  is  the 
predestined  and  divinely  arranged  order,  the  providential 
method,  in  which  gifts  are  bestowed  and  opportunities  of*> 
fered.  In  fact,  in  Rom.  11 :  28,  election  is  formally  opposed 
to  the  gospel.  As  regards  the  gospel,  or  the  reception  of 
Christianity,  the  Jews  are  enemiea ;  that  is,  are  left  out  of  the 
circle  of  God's  gifts,  in  order  that  the  Gentiles  may  come  in. 
But  as  regards  the  electiok,  they  arc  still  the  chosen  people, 
inheriting  all  the  qualities,  powers,  position,  which  their 
fathers  had  before  them,  since  God  never  takes  back  his 
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gifts.*  So  also  in  Ephesians  1:5,  11,  Paul  says  that  we, 
Christians,  have  heen  chosen  in  Christ  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  and  predestined  to  be  adopted  as  children,  and 
obtained  an  inheritance  %i  Christianity.  But  neither  here  is 
anything  intended  concerning  final  salvation.  It  all  refers  to 
their  having  received  the  gifl  of  Christian  faith,  in  the  plan 
of  God,  by  a  wise  providence  of  his,  and  not  by  accident. 
So  also,  in  Timothy  (2  Tim.  1:9),  Paul  says  that  God  hath 
saved  us  out  of  the  world,  and  called  us  to  be  Christians,  not 
because  of  any  merit  of  ours,  but  simply  according  to  a 
gnudoos  purpose  which  he  always  had,  that  the  Gentiles 
flliould  come  into  his  kingdom  with  the  Jews.  In  none  of 
tbese  passages  is  any  final  doom  or  destiny  hereafter  intended : 
00  of  them  refer  to  the  gift  of  Christianity  in  this  world. 
The  apostle  softens  the  exultation  of  the  Gentiles,  and  consoles 
the  sorrow  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  by  telling  them  that  the 
acceptance  of  the  Gentiles  and  rejection  of  the  majority  of  the 
Jews  is  part  of  a  great  plan  of  Providence,  which  will  finally 
redoond  to  the  good  of  both. 

{  3.  Relation  of  the  Divine  Decree  to  Human  Freedom,  — 
In  order  that  God  shall  be  the  Ruler  of  the  world,  and  its 
providence,  he  must  know  the  course  of  events,  and  deter- 
mine them.  In  order  that  man  shall  be  responsible,  and  a 
BKural  being,  he  must  be  free  to  choose,  at  every  moment, 
between  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil.  In  part  of  his 
nature  and  life,  man  is  a  creature  of  destiny ;  in  part,  he  is 
the  creator  of  destiny.  Every  man's  character  is  the  result 
of  three  factors — organization,  education,  and  freedom.  The 
character  he  has  now  has  come  to  him,  partly  from  the 
organization  with  which  he  was  born,  partly  from  the  in- 
fluences by  which  he  has  been  educated,  and  partly  from  what 

*  Rom.  1 1 :  20.    **  The  gifts  and  callings  of  God  are  wlthoat  repentance."    By 
this  we  naderitand  the  apostle  to  mean  the  same  thing  as  is  implied  in  Ecole- 
(3 :  14) :  •*  I  know  that  what  God  doeth,  it  is  foreyer."    God,  having 
the  Jews  for  a  work,  will  continae  to  them  the  gifts,  and  wiU  see  that 
or  other,  some  time  or  other,  the  work  is  done. 


-.«.^..  wi  aviau?^,  aiui  educated  l)y  the  eirciiiii 
iug  him  there,  )nust  be  ii  wliolly  ditlfrciit  in 
ill  Ni'W  KnudaiKh     Man\>  tVe(Ml(»iii,  thcn-lon 
to  the  |)()\\  rr  {)['  the  hchn.-maii  to  direct  a  ve 
deteriniae  what  sort  of  a  vessel  he  shall  be 
of  weather  or  currents  shall  come  :  all  he  c; 
ment  is  to  steer  it  to  the  right  or  left.    If,  no 
guides  himself  by  a  compass  taming  to  a  fii 
a  chart  giving  the  true  position  of  continents ; 
this  power  enables  him,  in  spite  of  storms  ac 
the  vessel  round  the  world,  to  the  harbor  he  s 
has  no  chart  and  compass,  but  steers  as  1 
moment  to  moment,  he  goes  nowhere.     His 
driil  before  the  steady  winds  and  constant  • 
human  freedom  a  great  power  when  it  guides 
truths  and  fixed  laws.     But  if  it  does  not,  th 
dom,  but  only  wilfulness,  and  it  accomplishes  i 
freedom  is  thus  surrounded  by  divine  provid 
termines  the  original  organization  of  every 
Grod  determines  the  circumstances  which  edi 
(}od  has  fixed  the  laws  by  which  he  must  g 
order  to  become  really  free.     He  cannot  thei 
divine  wiU,  except  temporarily.     He  can  po 
whei^  Grod's  kingdom  shall  come,  and  his  wil 
thatisalL 
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work,  and  that  Grod  wonld  aid  him.  God  and  man  must 
vork  together. 

Then  camo  the  controversy  between  Augustine  and  Pela- 
giuB.  The  latter,  being  at  Rome,  heard  this  sentence  read 
from  the  writings  of  the  former :  "  Da  quod  juhes^  et  jube 
quod  via"  —  Give  what  thou  commandest,  and  command 
what  thou  wiliest.  Pelagius  objected  to  this  formula.  He 
laid,  ^^  Since  man  ought  to  be  without  sin,  he  can  be  without 
an."  "  There  is,"  said  he,  *'  in  man,  a  '  Ccm  Do,*  a  '  Will 
Doj*  and  a  '  Do.' "  The  first  is  from  God ;  in  the  others 
God  and  man  unite. 

Augustine  objected  that  God  worked  in  us  both  to  will  and 
to  do.  He  had  first  taught  that  God  sends  motives  which  we 
tMk  obey  or  resist ;  but  he  saw  that  if  God  works  in  us  to 
win,  he  must  also  conquer  our  resistance,  and  work  the  power 
by  which  we  consent. 

Bitt  to  this  Pelagius  replied,  '^  Then  there  is  no  freedom 
in  man/' 

Ax^ostine  answered,  <<  God  does  not  move  us  as  we  move 
a  stone,  but  rationally ;  he  makes  us  will  what  is  good,  and 
does  not  force  us  against  our  will.  He  frees  the  will  from 
its  proclivity  to  evil,  by  ^  preparing  grace,'  and  determines  it 
to  good  by  ^  effecting  grace.'  That  some  do  not  yield  to  this, 
is  not  because  of  their  greater  resistance,  but  because  Grod 
does  not  choose  to  conquer  their  resistance." 

This  is  the  point  where  grace  passes  into  predestination. 

The  Old  Church  had  maintained  that  God  predestined  to 
life  those  whom  he/oreaaw  would  repent  and  obey  him.  His 
foreknowledge  did  not  cause  this  to  happen,  but  he  foreknew 
it  because  it  would  happen.  It  did  not  take  place  because 
he  foresaw  it,  but  he  foresaw  it  because  it  would  take -place. 

£leetion,  according  to  the  early  Fathers,  was  nothing  arbi- 
trary. It  depended  on  man  to  be  saved  or  lost.  So  taught 
Justin  Martyr,  Origen,  Basil,  Hilary. 

Besil  said,  ^^  GU>d  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart  by  his  judg^ 
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nuMits,  \vlii('li  wore  .-cut  tu  show  Imw  Iianl  it  wa<,  because 
he  saw  lie  would  uot  repent." 

Origen  adds,  **  Like  a  wise  physician,  God  did  not  cure 
Pharaoh  too  soon,  for  fear  of  a  relapse.  He  let  him  drink 
the  cup  of  sin  to  the  bottom  in  this  life,  so  as  to  cure  him 
more  thoroughly  hereafter." 

Pelagins  (and  Augustine  at  first)  took  the  same  view. 
They  said  that  God  foresees  and  permits  evil,  and  decrees 
the  consequence  of  it. 

Augustine  said,  *^  God  has  chosen  some  men  in  Christ,  not 
because  he  foresaw  they  would  be  good,  but  because  he  de- 
termined to  make  them  so."  The  reason  of  this  choice, 
therefore,  lay  not  in  man,  but  in  God's  arbitrary  will. 

Pelagius  said,  ^*  This  is  fatalism,  under  the  name  of  grace, 
and  is  saying  that  God  accepts  the  persons  of  men." 

Augustine  answered,  ^'  All  men  in  Adam  are  in  ruin.  God 
saves  some  of  them.  If  he  let  all  die,  wc  could  not  blame 
him :  how  much  less  for  saving  some  !  " 

But  why  does  he  not  save  all  ?     The  answer  is,  — 

Because  the  elect  see  in  the  fate  of  the  non-elect  what 
they  have  escaped,  and  God's  justice  is  revealed  with  his 
goodness. 

None  of  the  elect  perish,  though  they  may  die  unbaptized, 
and  be  ever  so  bad  in  their  lives ;  but  they  will  be  all  con^ 
verted  before  they  die. 

The  non-elect  may  be  often  better  men  than  the  elect ;  but 
they  will  not  be  saved. 

The  only  place  where  Augustine  allows  freedom  is  in 
Adam,  who  might  have  turned  either  way. 

Semi-Pelagianism  consists  essentially  in  saying,  ^^Man 
begins -the  work;  God  aids  him." 

Augustine's  view  was  carried  out  afterwards  thus:  ^^If 
Grod  does  all,  it  is  no  use  to  preach,  exhort,  or  read  Scrip- 
ture, or  use  any  means  of  grace." 

Augostine  had  said  that  reprobation  was  not  a  decree  to 
sin,  but  to  ponishment. 
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But  Gottschalk,  his  follower,  said  it  was  a  decree  to  sin. 
The  Church  rejected  this  statement,  and  softened  the  doc- 
trine.    Tliomas  Aquinas  revived  it  again. 

Lother  and  Calvin  both  maintained  that  there  is  no  good 
in  man  after  the  fall.  Flacius  said  that  original  sin  is  the 
substance  of  human  nature,  and  human  nature  now  bears  the 
image  of  the  devil. 

Luther  made  freedom  of  the  will  to  consist  in  doing  evil 
with  pleasure,  and  not  by  constraint. 

Calvin  deuied  that  there  is  any  free  will.  "  Why  give  it 
•Qch  a  lofty  title  ?  "  he  said.  He  seemed  to  think  that  all  the 
power  left  to  men  is  so  much  taken  from  God. 

When  Grod  says,  '^  Do  this  and  live,"  it  is,  says  Luther, 
merely  irony  on  his  part,  as  though  he  had  said,  ^^  See  if  yon 
can  do  it  1     Try  it." 

Luther  actually  taught  that  God's  will  in  revealed  Scripture 
was,  that  all  should  be  saved,  but  his  real  and  secret  will  was, 
that  not  all  should  be  saved. 

Melancthon  said,  '^  Man  has  no  power  by  himself  to  do 
right;  but  when  grace  is  offered,  he  can  receive  it  or  re- 
ject it." 

Calvin  went  beyond  Augustine.     He  taught  that,— 

1.  The  decree  of  predestination  was  not  merely  a  decree 
Id  punishment,  but  to  sin.  He  rejects  with  scorn  the  distinc- 
tion between  permitting  and  causing,  between  foreknowledge 
tnd  predestination.  He  says  it  is  improper  to  have  God's 
decree  waiting  on  men's  choice. 

f .  He  taught  that  Adam's  sin  was  decreed  by  God.  The 
Lifralapsarian  taught  that  God  foresaw  that  Adam  would 
nn,  and  so  decreed  some  men  to  life,  and  others  to  death. 
The  Supralapsarian  taught  that  God  determined  to  reveal 
kis  majesty,  and  mercy,  and  justice.  He  created  men,  and 
made  them  miserable  to  show  his  mercy,  and  made  them 
sinful  to  show  his  justice. 

8.  If  men  complain  that  God  has  so  created  them,  Calvin 
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answers,  God  has  the  same  right  that  the  potter  has  over  the 
day.  If  they  complaiD  that  God  has  chosen  some,  and  not 
others,  to  life,  he  replies,  that  so  oxen,  horses,  and  sheep 
might  complain  that  they  were  not  men. 

4.  God  causes  the  sin  which  he  forbids.  This  is  not  a 
contradiction  in  him,  for  his  nature  is  different  from  ours. 

God  created  all  for  his  own  glory,  and  sinners  to  glorify 
his  justice. 

Finally,  Calvin  himself  admits  that  this  is  ''a  horrible 
decree." 

§  5.  Election  is  to  Work  and  Opportunity  here^  not  to  Heaven 
hereafter.  How  Jacob  was  elected^  and  how  the  Jews  were  a 
Chosen  People*  —  This  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  disproves  the 
common  idea  of  election.  If  a  man  were  elected  by  God 
to  heaven,  and  so  could  not  help  going  to  heaven,  it  would 
not  be  worth  his  while  to  give  diligence  to  make  his  call- 
ing and  election  sure.  It  is  sure  already,  without  any  dili« 
gence. 

The  common  Orthodox  idea  of  election  is,  therefore,  a 
false  one.  Grod  does  not  elect,  or  choose  us,  for  passive 
enjoyment,  but  for  active  duty.  He  elects  us  to  opportuni- 
ties. He  elects,  or,  as  we  may  say,  selects,  us  for  certain 
special  work,  gives  us  certain  special  privileges,  and  holds 
us  to  an  accountability  for  the  use  of  them. 

In  the  parable  of  the  talents,  God  elected,  or  selected,  one 
man  to  the  possession  of  five  talents,  another  to  the  possession 
of  two,  and  another  one.  Each  was  elected ;  but  each  was 
elected  to  opportunities,  and  each  to  a  different  opportunity ; 
but  they  all  had  to  give  diligence  to  make  their  calling  and 
election  sure. 

The  word  ^'  elect "  was  first  applied  to  the  Jews.  They 
were  an  elect  or  chosen  people.  They  were  selected  from 
among  all  nations  for  a  great  duty  and  opportunity.  They 
were  taught  the  unity  of  Ood  and  his  holiness.  They  were 
a  Qtf  set  on  a  hill,  a  light  shining  in  the  darkness  of  the 
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world,  to  proclaim  these  truths.  That  was  their  opportanity. 
It  was  not  happiness,  or  heaven,  or  even  goodness,  that  they 
were  chosen  for,  but  work.  As  long  as  they  continued  to 
do  this  work,  thej  continued  to  be  God*s  chosen  or  selected 
pec^le.  But  when  they  hardened  into  the  bigotry  of  Phari- 
seeism,  and  froze  into  the  scepticism  of  Sadduceeism,  when 
they  ceased  to  do  the  work,  then  they  ceased  to  be  the  elect 
people.  While  they  were  diligent  to  make  their  election 
sare,  they  were  the  elect,  but  no  longer. 

God  selected  Jacob  and  rejected  Esau.  ^^  Jacob  have  I 
loved,  and  Esau  have  I  hated."  But  how  did  God  love 
Jacob?  He  loved  him  by  giving  him  opportunity.  And 
why  ?  Not  because  he  was  better  than  Esau,  but  because 
he  was  different.  Jacob  was  selected  to  be  father  of  the 
chosen  people  because  he  had  the  qualities  required  for  his 
work.  Esau  was  wild,  reckless,  martial.  Jacob  was  indus- 
trious, money-making,  fond  of  small  trade ;  pastoral,  rather 
than  warlike ;  tenacious  of  his  ideas  even  to  obstinacy. 
These  were  the  qualities  required  in  a  people  who  were  so 
few  that  if  they  had  been  warlike  they  would  have  been 
swept  from  the  earth.  They  never  fought  for  the  pleasure 
of  fighting,  but  only  when  they  could  not  help  it,  or  when  a 
political  necessity  compelled  it.  Though  surrounded  by 
nations  much  more  powerful  than  themselves,  —  the  Assyr- 
ians on  the  north-east  at  Nineveh,  the  Egyptians  on  the 
south-west,  the  Babylonians  on  the  east,  the  Tyrians  on  the 
west,  and  the  Greeks  on  the  north-west,  —  they  saw  the  fall 
of  all  these  great  nations  and  empires,  but  they  continued. 
l£any  waves  of  war  swept  o^er  their  Syrian  hills,  and  left 
them  still  there,  peaceful,  industrious,  worshipping  Jehovah 
in  their  sacred  city,  offering  no  motive  for  conquest,  too 
poor  to  tempt  invasion,  too  far  from  the  sea  to  grow  rich  by 
commerce,  like  the  Phoenicians.  Their  obscurity,  poverty, 
and  unheroic  qualities  were  their  salvation,  and  these  they 
derived  apparently  from  Jacob,  their  ancestor. 
24 
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Thus  we  see  that  the  Jews  were  a  chosen  people,  and  we 
see  what  they  were  chosen  for,  and  also  that  they  were 
chosen  not  because  of  saperior  virtue,  but  for  superior 
capacity. 

§  6.  How  other  Nations  were  elected  and  called,  — 
Other  nations  were  chosen,  too,  for  other  purposes.  The 
Greeks  also  were  a  chosen  people  —  chosen  to  develop  the 
idea  of  beauty,  as  the  Jews  that  of  religion.  Their  mission 
was  beauty  in  art  and  in  literature.  It  was  no  accident  that 
they  came  as  they  did  from  confluent  races,  flowing  together 
from  India  and  Phcenicia,  and  settling  in  that  sweet  climale 
and  romantic  land,  where  the  lovely  JEgean,  tossing  its  soft 
blue  waters  on  the  resounding  shore,  tempted  them  to  navi- 
gation, and  awakened  their  intellect  by  the  sight  of  many 
lands.  There  they  did  their  work.  They  made  their  calling 
and  election  sure.  Greek  architecture  —  one  birth  of  beauty 
after  another  —  was  born.  Athens  was  crowned  with  marvel« 
lous  temples,  whose  exquisite  proportions  amaze  and  charm  us 
to-day  —  inimitable  creations  of  beauty.  Homer  came,  and 
then  epic  poetry  was  bom.  ^schylus  and  tragedy  came; 
Pindar  and  the  lyric  song ;  Theophrastus  and  pastoral  music ; 
Anacreon  and  the  strain  which  bears  his  special  name.  And 
so  Phidias  and  his  companions  created  sculpture,  Uerodotni 
history,  Demosthenes  oratory,  Plato  and  Aristotle  philoso- 
phy, Zeuxis  painting,  and  Pericles  statesmanship.  This  was 
their  election,  and  they  made  it  sure. 

The  Romans  also  had  their  chosen  work.  They  were 
elected  to  develop  the  idea  of  law.  A  prosaic  people^ 
but  filled  with  notions  of  justice,  they  developed  jurispru- 
dence. To  show  that  a  nation  can  be  governed  not  by  des- 
potic will,  nor  by  popular  will,  but  by  law,  —  this  was  th« 
office  of  Rome.  As  long  as  it  did  this  work  it  prospered ; 
when  it  ceased  to  do  it,  it  fell.  All  other  races,  no  doubt, 
have  their  special  calling  too.  Some  make  it  sure ;  others 
seem  to  fail  of  making  it  sure,  and  so  disappear.    Thus  the 
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election  of  the  Jews  shows  a  principle  of  God's  goyernment, 
and  is  not  an  exceptional  case. 

That  which  is  true  of  nations  and  races  is  also  true  of 
religions  and  of  Christian  denominations.  All  Christians 
are  a  chosen  people.  They  are  chosen  for  the  work  of 
teaching  to  the  human  race  the  great  doctrines  of  the  father^ 
hood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Other  religions 
were  sent  to  men  too.  Mohammed  had  his  mission  —  to 
convert  the  idolatrous  Arabs  to  Monotheism.  The  religions 
of  Asia  were  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  Christianity 
bj  teaching  the  ^ementary  ideas  of  religion  and  morality. 

§  7.  How  different  Denominations  are  elected,  —  Every 
great  denomination,  and  small  ones,  too,  are  chosen  to  un- 
fold some  one  Christian  idea.  The  Catholic  Church  was 
chosen  to  carry  forward  the  great  central  idea  of  unity  — 
one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism.  But  the  Catholic  Church 
is  not  catholic  enough:  it  has  turned  itself  into  a  sect  bj 
excluding  those  who  could  not  accept  all  its  statements  and 
methods,  thongh  they  accepted  Christ.  The  Jewish  Church 
committed  the  same  mistake.  When  it  became  narrow, 
bigoted,  exclusive,  it  left  its  first  love ;  it  then  ceased  to 
enlarge  itself,  and  was  obliged  to  disappear.  The  Jewish 
religion,  and  all  positive  religions,  are  like  vases  in  which  a 
plant  is  growing.  While  the  plants  are  young,  they  hold 
them  easily  ;  but  as  the  plants  grow,  the  vases,  incapable  of 
expansion,  are  shivered  by  the  enlarging  roots.  So  that, 
onless  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  can  be  liberalized  and 
enlarged,  it  must  break  to  pieces. 

Whatever  is  said  of  Jews  as  the  chosen  and  elect  people 
is  intended  to  show  us  a  principle  which  must  be  applied  to 
oihers.  It  is  a  principle  very  visible  in  their  case,  but  not 
confined  to  them.  It  is  the  law  of  divine  Providence.  By 
what  we  see  of  its  working  in  their  case,  we  are  able  to  see 
k  in  other  cases,  where  it  is  less  distinct  and  less  apparent. 

f  8.    How  Individuals   are   elected.  —  And   now   let    us 
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fipplj  the  doctrine  of  election  to  individuals.  When  one  is 
elected  he  is  always  elected  to  some  special  opportunity, 
which  he  can  improve  or  not,  and  for  which  he  is  held 
accountable. 

When  God  sends  into  the  world  a  great  and  original 
genius,  like  Columbus,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Dante,  Shake- 
speare, Mozart,  Michael  Angelo,  Franklin,  Washington,  By- 
ron, Napoleon,  it  is  very  plain  that  they  are  sent,  provided 
with  certain  qualities,  to  do  a  certain  work.  It  is  evident 
that  God  meant  Columbus  to  discover  America,  and  Dante 
to  write  a  poem.  If  Columbus  had  tried  to  write  the  ^^  In- 
ferno," and  Dante  had  devoted  himself  to  inventing  a  steam- 
engine,  if  Franklin  had  written  sonnets  and  pastorals,  and 
Isaac  Newton  had  gone  into  trade,  if  Washington  had 
composed  symphonies,  und  Beethoven  had  travelled  to  dis- 
cover the  source  of  tlie  Nile,  they  would  not  have  made 
their  calling  and  election  sure.  But  such  men  (with  an  oc» 
casional  exception,  like  that  of  Napoleon  and  Byron)  were 
all  faithful  to  their  own  inspiration,  and  each  chose  to  abide 
in  the  calling  in  which  he  was  called;  and  so  each  did 
the  work  God  gave  him  to  do  in  the  world.  Napoleon 
and  Byron  did  their  work  only  partially,  for  they  allowed 
their  egotism  to  blind  them,  so  as  to  lose  sight  of  their  mi»- 
sion  after  a  while.  God  sent  Napoleon  to  bind  together  and 
organize  the  institutions  of  a  new  time  —  to  organize  liberty. 
He  did  it  for  a  season,  and  then  sought,  egotistically,  only  to 
build  up  himself  and  his  dynasty ;  then  his  work  came  to  a 
sudden  eud.  For  it  is  vanity  and  egotism  which  make  us 
fail.  We  wish  for  some  calling  finer  or  nobler  than  the 
calling  God  gives  us ;   so  we  come  to  nothing. 

In  these  great  and  shining  examples  we  are  taught  how 
Gk>d  elects  men,  how  he  elects  all  men,  and  how  he  elects 
all  to  work.  These  are  not  the  exceptional  cases,  as  we  are 
apt  to  suppose,  but  they  are  the  illustrations  of  a  universal 
rule. 
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'Every  haman  being  has  his  ovm  gift  and  opportanity  from 
God;  sGBie  after  this  fEtshion,  and  others  after  that.  If 
&ithful,  he  can  see  what  it  is.  If  his  eye  is  single,  his 
whole  body  is  full  of  light.  If  he  is  true  to  the  light  within 
his  Bonl,  it  grows  more  and  more  clear  to  him  what  God 
wants  him  to  do.  Not  every  man's  business  is  to  do  great 
works  in  the  world ;  but  every  one  is  sent  to  do  something 
sod  to  be  something  —  something  which  shall  bring  him 
nearer  to  Grod  —  something  which  shall  make  him  more  use- 
fill  to  man.  At  first  he  is  confused ;  he  cannot  tell  what  his 
ttUing  is.  But  each  day,  if  he  be  faithful  to  each  day's 
call,  causes  the  whole  calling  of  his  life  to  become  more 
himinous  and  clear.  So  we  see  that  conscientious  and  faith- 
fill  people,  as  they  continue  to  live,  grow  more  and  more 
inio  specialty  of  work,  and  have  more  and  more  of  a  special 
place  and  duty.  Thus  we  see  that  all  God's  callings  are 
special,  and  none  vague  or  general.  ^^  Every  man  has  his 
proper  gift  from  the  Lord  ;  one  after  this  fashion,  and  another 
after  that."  Perhaps  it  is  not  a  shining  gift,  it  will  not  make 
him  famous,  but  it  is  always  a  good  one  —  always  useful  and 
noble.  If  we  follow  God's  leadings,  we  shall  always  come 
oat  right.  •'  Let  every  man,"  says  the  apostle,  "  abide  in 
tbe  calling  in  which  he  is  called."  Let  him  not  be  impatient 
of  his  own  gift,  nor  covetous  of  another's ;  let  him  not  be 
uneasy  in  his  place,  nor  straining  for  something  beyond  his 
reach.  But  if  faithful  every  day  to  his  own  gift,  he  may  be 
mre  that  it  will  grow  at  last  into  something  truly  good, 
satisfactory,  and  sufficient. 

§  9.  How  Jesus  was  elected  to  be  the  Christ,  —  Perhaps  we 
can  now  better  understand  how  Christ  was  ''  the  chosen  one 
of  God."  If  Columbus  was  chosen  and  sent  to  discover  a 
world,  if  Dante  was  sent  to  be  a  great  poet,  if  Mozart, 
Rafaelle,  had  each  his  mission,  can  we  doubt  that  Jesus  also 
was  specially  selected  and  endowed  for  the  work  which  he 
has  actually  done,  to  be  the  leader  of  the  human  race  in 
24* 
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religion  and  goodness  —  to  lead  it  up  to  God  ?  Tet  those 
who  will  admit  the  mission  in  all  other  cases,  question  it  in 
his  case.  But  what  was  true  in  them  was  much  more  so  in 
him.  He  was  conscious  from  the  first  that  he  was  selected. 
"  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business?" 
^'  To  this  end  I  was  bom,  that  I  might  bear  witness  to  .the 
truth."  '^  God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn 
the  world,  but  that  the  world,  through  him,  might  be  saved." 
^^  For  this  cause  came  I  to  this  hour."  ^*  I  have  finished 
the  work  given  me  to  do." 

Jesus,  by  his  nature  and  organization,  by  his  education, 
by  the  very  time  of  his  birth,  by  the  inspiration  and  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  elected  and  called.  And  he  fulfilled 
his  part  perfectly ;  and  so,  the  two  conditions  being  met,  he 
became  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  perpetual  Ruler  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  nature  of  man. 

§  10.  Other  Illustrations  of  Individual  Calling  and  EUo' 
lion, '-—  But  it  is  not  merely  great  men,  and  men  of  genioSf 
who  are  thus  providentially  chosen  and  sent.  Every  man  is 
chosen  for  something,  and  that  something  not  vague  and 
general,  but  special  and  distinct. 

You  go  into  some  country  village  of  New  England.  Tea 
find  there  some  plain  farmer,  of  no  great  education,  perhaps, 
but  endowed  with  admirable  insight  and  sagacity,  and  of  a 
kind  and  benevolent  nature.  He  has  come  to  be  the  coun- 
sellor and  adviser  of  the  whole  community.  He  has  no  title ; 
he  is  not  even  a  ^^  squire."  He  has  no  office ;  he  is  not  even 
a  justice  of  the  peace.  But  he  fulfils  the  mission  of  peace- 
maker and  of  sagacious  counsellor.  He  is  judge  without  a 
seat  on  the  bench  ;  he  is  spiritual  guide  without  being  called 
^'  reverend  ; "  he  is  the  stay,  the  centre,  the  most  essential  pep-, 
son  in  the  place.  He  has  had  an  evident  calling  from  God, 
not  from  man,  and  he  has  made  it  sure  by  his  diligence  and 
fidelity  in  his  work. 

And  perhaps  in  the  same  village  is  a  woman,  poor,  old. 
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afid  nnedocated.  But  she,  too,  has  a  calling  from  God. 
She  18  always  sent  for  in  the  hour  of  trial.  If  any  accident 
happens,  she  is  there.  Her  sagacity  and  experience  help 
her  to  do  what  is  needed.  She  has  no  medical  diploma,  but 
she  is  the  good  physician  of  the  place.  God  gave  to  her 
native  sagacity,  gave  to  her  benevolence,  gave  her  acute 
ubeervation  and  a  good  memory,  and  she  has  made  her  elec- 
tion sore  by  her  own  fidelity. 

SoiDe  persons  are  called  to  love  and  teach  little  children : 
that  is  their  work.  They  are  happy  with  children,  and  chil« 
dren  are  happy  with  them.  Some  are  called  to  sympathize ; 
their  natures  overflow  with  sympathy ;  they  enter  readily 
iito  all  trials  and  into  the  troubles  of  every  soul,  and  they 
poar  oil  and  wine  into  the  wounds  of  the  heart.  God  called 
them  to  be  his  good  Samaritans,  and  they  hear  the  call  and 
obey. 

'*A  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place," 
ujB  the  prudent  housekeeper.  ^^A  place  for  every  man, 
md  every  man  in  his  place,"  says  the  divine  Housekeeper, 
itho  has  so  many  mansions  in  his  house,  and  whose  Son 
said  he  went  to  prepare  a  place  for  us  there  in  the  other 
world  —  a  working  place,  probably,  and  a  sphere  of  labor 
there  as  here.  But  in  this  world,  too,  what  a  delight  it  is  to 
see  any  one  in  his  right  place  I 

There  are  different  ways  in  which  God  calls  us,  and  differ- 
ent kinds  of  callings.  But  every  calling  of  God  is  good  and 
noble.  He  calls  us  to  work ;  he  calls  us  to  Christian  good- 
ness; he  calls  us  to  heavenly  joy,  to  glory,  honor,  and 
immortality.  These  are  the  three  great  callings  of  man  — 
Christiaa  work  first.  Christian  goodness  next,  Christian 
glory  last.  Since  God  made  every  one  of  us,  he  made  every 
one  of  us  for  something ;  he  has  appointed  a  destiny  for  each 
one,  aod  he  calls  us  to  it.  If  we  do  not  hear  the  gentle  call, 
the  whisper  of  his  grace,  he  calls  us  by  trial,  by  disaster,  by 
disappointment.     He  chastens  us  for  our  profit.     He  prunes 
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our  too  loxariant  branches  that  we  may  bring  forth  more 
fruit. 

So  this  doctrine  of  election,  in  its  other  form,  as  osaally 
taught  by  Orthodoxy,  so  harsh  and  terrible,  — "  horribik 
decretum" — so  dishonorable  to  God,  so  destructive  to  mo- 
rality, so  palsying  to  eifort,  grows  lovely  and  encouraging 
when  looked  at  aright. 

As  one  grows  old,  and  looks  back  over  his  past  life,  he 
sees  the  working  of  this  divine  decree  —  working  where  he 
concurred  with  it,  working  where  he  resisted  it.  He  sees 
more  and  more  clearly  what  his  election  was,  and  how  he 
has  fulfilled  it,  how  far  failed.  He  sees  himself  as  a  youth, 
fiery  and  ardent,  striving  for  one  thing,  educated  by  God 
for  another.  He  sees  how  he  was  partly  led  and  partly 
driven  into  his  true  work ;  how  he  has  been  made  an  instm- 
ment  by  God  for  good  he  never  dreamed  of  to  GocPl 
other  children.  He  says,  ^^It  is  no  doing  of  mine.  It 
is  the  Lord's  doing.  He  chose  me  for  it  before  the  fbim- 
dation  of  the  world.  I  builded  better  than  I  knew.  I  h«ft 
failed  in  a  thousand  plans  of  my  own,  but  I  have  ignoraiitl]^ 
fulfilled  God's  plans. .  I  am  like  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish^ 
who  went  out  to  seek  his  father's  asses,  and  found  a  kinff 
dom.  I  am  like  Schiller's  explorer,  who  went  to  sea  with 
a  thousand  vessels,  and  came  to  shore  saved  in  a  niqjle' 
boat,  yet  having  in  that  boat  the  best  result  of  the  whoki 
voyage.** 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

IHMOBTALITT  AND  THB  RESURRECTION. 

i  1.  Orthodox  Doctrine,  —  The  Orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
fiiliire  life  is  ihas  stated  in  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  chapter 

**  JL  The  bodies  of  men,  after  death,  return  to  dust,  and 
Me  eorrai^on ;  but  their  souls  (which  neither  die  nor  sleep) 
luiTiiig  an  immortal  subsistence,  immediately  return  to  God 
irho  gave  them.  The  souls  of  the  righteous,  being  then 
9Mide  perfect  in  holiness,  'are  received  into  the  highest  heav- 
•■»,  where  they  behold  the  face  of  God,  in  light  and  glory, 
waiting  for  the  full  redemption  of  their  bodies.  And  the 
Ipids  of  the  wicked  are  cast  into  hell,  where  they  remain  in 
tocments  and  utter  darkness,  reserved  to  the  judgment  of  the 
ggeai  day.  Besides  these  two  places  for  souls  separated 
fimm  their  bodies,  the  Scripture  acknowledgeth  none. 
,  ^  IL  At  the  last  day,  such  as  are  found  alive  shall  not 
$M»  but  be  changed;  and  all  the  dead  shall  be  raised  up 
with  the  selfsame  bodies,  and  none  other,  although  with 
diflSurent  qualities,  which  shall  be  united  again  with  their 
souls  forever. 

"  m.  The  bodies  of  the  unjust  shall,  by  the  power  of 
Christ,  be  raised  to  dishonor ;  the  bodies  of  the  just  by  his 
Spirit  unto  honor,  and  be  made  conformable  to  his  own  glori- 
ous body." 

The  views  here  given  may  be  considered,  on  the  whole, 
the  Orthodox  notions  on  this  subject,  although  Orthodoxy  is 
by  no  means  rigorous  on  these  points.  Considerable  diver- 
sity of  opinion  is  here  allowed.     The  nature  of  the   life 
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between  death  and  the  resurrection,  and  the  nature  of  the 
resurrection  body,  are  differently  apprehended,  without  any 
discredit  to  the  Orthodoxy  of  the  belief.  But,  on  the  whole, 
we  may  say  that  the  Orthodox  views  on  these  topics  include 
the  following  heads :  — 

1.  Man  consists  of  soul  and  body. 

2.  The  soul  of  man  is  naturally  immortal. 

3.  The  only  satisfactory  proof  of  this  immortality  is  the 
resurrection  of  Christ. 

4.  Christ's  resurrection  consisted  in  his  return  to  earth  in 
the  same  body  as  that  with  which  he  died,  though  glorified. 

5.  Our  resurrection  will  consist  in  our  taking  again  the 
same  bodies  which  we  have  now,  glorified  if  we  are  Chris- 
tians, but  degraded  if  we  are  not. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  views  which  incline  towards 
rationalism  and  spiritualism  agree  in  part  with  these  state- 
ments, and  in  part  differ ;  thus :  — ^ 

1.  They  usually  agree  with  Orthodoxy  in  believing  man 
to  consist  of  soul  and  body. 

2.  They  also  agree  in  believing  the  soul  of  man  natnrally 
immortal. 

8.  They  differ  from  Orthodoxy  in  thinking  the  proof  of 
immortality  to  be  found  in  human  consciousness,  not  at  all 
in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 

We  will  therefore  examine  these  two  points  of  immortality 
and  the  resurrection,  to  see  what  the  true  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture is  concerning  them. 

§  2.  The  Doctrine  of  Immortality  as  taught  by  Season^  the 
Instinctive  Consciousness^  and  Scripture,  —  The  first  class  of 
proofs  usually  adduced  for  immortality  are  the  rational 
proofs,  which  are  such  as  these:  — 

The  Metaphysical  Proof. — This  is  based  on  thedis> 
tinction  of  soul  and  body.  The  existence  of  the  soul  is 
proved  exactly  as  we  prove  the  existence  of  the  body.    IF 
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we  can  prove  the  one,  we  caa  equally  prove  the  other.  If 
ADj  one  asks,  How  do  we  know  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
bodj?  we  reply  that  we  know  it  by  the  senses;  we  can 
loach,  taste,  smell,  and  see  it.  But  to  this  the  answer  is, 
that  the  senses  only  give  us  sensations,  and  that  these  sensa- 
tions are  in  the  mind,  not  out  of  it.  We  have  a  sensation 
of  resistance,  of  color,  of  perfume,  and  the  like ;  but  how 
do  we  know  that  there  is  anything  outside  of  the  mind  cor- 
responding to  them  ?  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  by  a  neces- 
aary  law  of  the  reason,  when  we  have  a  sensation,  we  infer 
some  external  substance  from  which  it  proceeds.  We  look 
at  a  book,  for  example.  We  have  a  sensation  of  shape 
and  color ;  we  infer  something  outside  of  our  mind  from 
which  it  proceeds.  In  other  words,  we  perceive  qualities 
and  infer  substance.  This  inference  is  a  spontaneous  and 
ineTitable  act  of  the  mind.  Now,  we  are  conscious  of 
aoother  group  of  feelings  which  are  not  sensations,  which  do 
not  come  from  without,  but  from  within.  These  are  mental 
and  moral.  But  they,  too,  are  qualities  ;  and,  as  in  the  other 
case,  perceiving  qualities,  we  infer  a  substance  in  which  they 
iobere.  This  latter  substance  we  name  soul,  and  we  know 
it  exactly  as  we  know  body.  It  is  known  by  us  as  a  simple 
sobstance,  having  personal  unity.  The  personality,  the  '^  I," 
is  a  fundamental  idea.  Now,  as  soon  as  we  perceive  the 
existence  of  soul,  it  becomes  evident  that  soul  cawnoi  die. 
It  may  be  annihilated,  but  it  cannot  die.  For  what  is  dtaXh 
when  applied  to  the  body  ?  Dissolution  or  separation  of  the 
parts,  but  not  destruction  of  the  simple  elements.  Death  is 
decomposition  of  these  elements,  and  their  resolution  into 
new  combinations.  Now,  the  soul,  being  known  by  us  as  a 
simple  substance,  is  incapable  of  dissolution. 

This  is  the  metaphysical  proof  of  immortality.  Then  comes 
the  TSL£OLOGio  proof,  or  that  from  final  causes.  Man's 
end  is  not  reached  in  this  life.  We  see  everything  in  this 
world  made  for  an  end.     The  body  is  made  for  an  end,  and 
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attains  it,  and  then  decays  and  is  dissolved.  The  soul,  with 
all  its  great  powers,  goes  on  and  on,  but  the  body  dies  before 
the  soul  is  ever  perfected.  Every  human  life  is  like  an  un- 
finished tale  in  a  magazine,  with  *'*'  to  be  continued  "  written 
at  its  close,  to  show  that  it  is  not  yet  ended. 

And  besides  these  proofs  of  immortality,  there  is  the 
THEOLOGICAL  proof,  founded  on  the  attributes  of  God ;  and 
the  MORAL  proof,  based  on  the  conflict  between  conscience 
and  self-love ;  and  the  analogical  proof,  based  on  the  law 
of  progress  in  nature ;  and  the  cosiac  proof,  founded  on  the 
relation  of  the  soul  to  the  universe ;  and  the  historic  proof, 
resting  on  the  universal  belief  in  immortality ;  and  lastly,  the 
PSTCHOLOOic  proof,  or  the  instinct  of  life  in  man,  which  car- 
ries with  it  its  own  evidence  of  continuity. 

But  after  all  these  proofs  have  been  considered,  the  final 
result  is  probability.  Only  the  last  gives  more,  and  this  acta 
not  as  an  argument,  but  as  conviction.  And  the  strength  of 
this  conviction  depends  on  the  strength  in  any  individual  of 
this  instinct.  Some  have  more  of  the  instinct  of  life,  others 
less.*  Those  who  have  much  are  easily  convinced  by  these 
various  arguments.  But  those  who  have  less,  feel  as  Cicero- 
did  after  reading  the  Phsedo  of  Plato,  f 

This  instinct  of  life  appears  not  only  to  be  difierent  firam- 
the  fear  of  death,  but  its  exact  opposite.  When  we  have 
most  of  the  one,  we  have  the  least  of  the  other.     Any  great 

*  a  person  who  nover  had  an  intellectual  doubt  concerning  a  Aitare  life  maf 
be  ao  poorly  prorided  with  an  inward  sense  of  immortality  that  he  may  ■rrer 
feel  quite  willing  to  die,  or  confident  in  view  of  death.  Such  a  man  was  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  had  not  the  least  scepticism;  who  was  a  dc^^matio  beUerer,  and 
hated  a  heretie;  who,  yet,  nerer  attained  to  any  sort  of  comfort  in  view  oC 
death,  and  was  always  afraid  to  die.  So  there  may  be  another  person  who 
may  have  no  intellectual  belief  in  a  fhtnre  life,  but  who  will  have  the  tnatinot 
of  immortality  so  strong  as  to  be  quite  easy  and  happy  in  looking  forward  to 
death.  Snch  a  person  is  Miss  Martineau,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  poor  phi- 
losophy of  materialitm  which  she  was  taught  in  her  childhood,  and  has  always 
held,  haa  been  brooght  rery  logieally  at  last  to  disbelieve  immortality,  and  ev«» 
the  existenoe  of  God,  and  yet  is  very  contented  about  it,  and  quite  happy, 

t  **  Nesdo,  qnomodo,  dnm  lego,  assentior;  cum  posui  librum,  «t  meooa  ipM 
dtf  IttmortiQttate  sntmonim  ooopi  oogltare,  assensio  omnls  lUa  lUaiittttf.** 
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excitement  lifts  us  temporarily  above  the  fear  of  death  by 
giring  us  more  life.  So  a  man  will  plunge  into  the  sea,  and 
risk  his  own  life  to  sare  that  of  another.  So  whole  armies 
go  to  die  cheerfully  in  the  great  rage  of  battle.  But  this 
instinct  receives  a  permanent  strength  by  all  that  elevates 
the  soul.  All  greatness  of  aim,  all  devotion  to  duty,  all 
generous  love,  take  away  the  fear  of  death  by  adding  to  the 
quantum  of  life  in  the  soul.* 

If  it  be  asked  what  the  Scriptures  teach  concerning  im- 
mortality, it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have  not  much  to 
eay.  They  speak  of  life  and  of  eternal  life  ;  but  this,  as  we 
•ball  discover,  is  quite  another  thing  from  continued  exist- 
ence. It  refers  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  being,  and  not 
merely  to  its  duration. 

i  3.  The  Three  Principal  Views  of  Death  —  the  Pagan^ 
Jewish^  and  Christian.  —  There  are  three  principal  views  of 
death  —  the  Pagan  view,  the  Jewish  view,  and  the  Christian 
tkw. 

Paganish,  in  all  its  various  forms,  is  chiefly  distinguished 
hy  its  transferring  to  the  other  life  the  tastes,  feelings,  habits 
of  this  life.  The  other  world  is  this  one,  shaded  off  and 
toned  down.  It  is  gray  in  its  hue,  wanting  the  color  of  this 
iNvId ;  and  is  really  inferior  to  it,  and  only  its  pale  reflection. 
To  Uie  gods  of  Olympus  the  doings  of  men  are  matters  of 
oyef  interest.    Tartarus  and  the  Elysian  Fields  are  occupied 


*  Thiu  n  is  tiiid,  **  In  Christ  ehaU  all  be  made  alive.**  The  menning  is,  that 
vtao  we  Utc  in  reference  to  God,  to  immortal  truth,  to  the  Infinite  lavr  of 
ijglit,— when  we  really  love  anything:  out  of  ourselves,  — we  lose  all  fear  of 
*«Perfcct  love  casts  out  fear;**  that  is,  pure  love.  The  love  of  a 
r  f}>r  a  child  casts  out  fear.  She  Is  not  afraid  of  death ;  she  will  run  the 
iM  of  desth  twenty  times  over  to  save  her  child.  The  immortal  elcmeut 
is  tro«eed  In  her.  The  soldier  is  roused  by  the  f^eneral*s  fiery  speccli  to  a 
ttrlU  of  patriotism,  and  thinks  it  sweet  and  bt>autiful  to  die  for  his  country. 
Lore  of  hie  country  has  oast  out  his  fear.  This  is  something  more  than  any 
acre  Ineeneihility.  Men  can  harden  themselves  against  danger  and  death; 
they  oea  tlifaik  of  something  else.  But  that  insensibility  is  merely  a  thick 
sMl  pat  round  tt  — >  a  sevenfold  shield  perhaps ;  but  the  mortal  fear  lies  hidden 
•U  the  MUM  within.    Trae  life  is  rery  different. 

25 
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by  lymphatic  ghosts,  misty  spectres,  unsubstantial  and  unoc- 
cupied. When  a  living  man  enters,  like  Ulysses,  ^neas,  or 
Dante,  they  throng  around  him,  delighted  to  have  something 
in  which  they  can  take  a  real  interest.  ^'  Better  be  a  plough- 
boy  on  earth  than  a  king  among  the  ghosts."  This  expresses 
the  Pagan  idea  of  the  other  world.  This  world  is  more  real 
than  the  other,  to  the  Pagan. 

JcDAiSM,  in  its  view  of  hereafter,  is  much  more  positive. 
It  began  with  no  idea  of  a  hereafter.  Nothing  is  taught 
concerning  a  future  life  by  Moses,  and  little  is  to  be 
found  concerning  it  even  in  the  prophets.  The  explains 
tion  is  simple.  Men  hard  at  work  in  the  present  do  not 
think  much  of  the  future ;  and  the  work  of  the  Jews 
was  to  be  servants  of  Jehovah  and  doers  of  his  law 
here.  However,  all  men  must  think  a  little  of  the  region 
beyond  death.  When  the  Jews  thought  of  it,  they  pro- 
jected their  law  upon  its  blank  spaces.  It  was  a  place 
where  Jehovah  would  vindicate  his  law — where  the  just 
should  be  happy,  the  unjust  miserable.  The  perplexity 
which  tormented  Job,  David,  and  Elijah  —  namely,  that  bad 
men  should  succeed  in  this  world  and  good  men  fail  — >  was 
to  find  its  solution  there.  Judgment  was  the  Jewish  idea  of 
hereafter  —  a  judgment  to  come.  "  I  have  a  hope  toward 
God,  as  they  themselves  also  allow,"  said  Paul,  speaking  of 
the  Pharisees,  '^  that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  of  the  just,  and  also  of  the  unjust." 

The  Christian  view  of  death  is,  that  it  is  abolished  —  it 
has  ceased  to  be  anything.  The  New  Testament  distinct!/ 
says,  ^'  who  has  abolished  death,  and  brought  life  and  im* 
mortality  to  light."  *  Death,  to  a  Christian,  is  but  a  point  on 
the  line  of  advancing  being ;  a  door  through  which  we  pass ; 


•  The  word  here  rendered  abolished  Is  elsewhere  translated  **  deetrojed," 
**  made  void,"  <*  made  of  none  effect,**  "  brong^ht  to  nothint^,**  ^  ranished 
asraj,"  <•  done  away,**  **  put  down.**  The  meaning  is,  that  all  Ita  fiiro^  Im- 
portance, ralue,  ia  taken  oat  of  it. 
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t  momentary  sleep  between  two  days.  In  the  same  sense 
the  Sa^ioar  says,  '^  He  that  liveth  and  believeth  on  me  shall 
never  die." 

So  also  he  spoke  of  Lazarus  as  being  only  asleep,  and  said 
of  the  daughter  of  Jainis,  ^^  She  is  not  dead,  bat  sleepeth." 

Certainly  Jesus  could  not  have  spoken  of  death  in  this 
way,  if  he  regarded  it  as  the  awful  and  solemn  thing  which 
most  believers  consider  it.  If  it  is  the  moment  that  de- 
cides our  eternal  destiny,  which  shuts  the  gate  of  probation, 
which  terminates  for  the  sinner  all  opportunity  of  repentance 
tad  conversion,  for  the  saint  all  danger  of  relapse  and  fall,  — 
then  death  is  surely  something,  and  something  of  the  most 
immense  importance. 

But  Christ  has  really  destroyed  death  both  in  the  Pagan 
and  in  the  Jewish  feeling  concerning  it.  He  destroys  the 
Pagan  idea  of  death  as  a  plunge  downward  from  something 
iiito  nothing,  a  descent  into  non-entity  or  half-entity,  a  diminu- 
tkm  of  our  being,  a  passage  from  the  substantial  to  the 
Aadowy  and  unreal. 

For,  according  to  Christianity,  we  do  not  descend  in  death ; 
we  ascend  into  more  of  reality,  into  higher  life.  Death  is  a 
passage  onward  and  upward. 

The  proof  of  this  we  find  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
BnuKSBcnoK. 

The  meaning  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  not,  as  has 
been  often  supposed,  that  after  death  he  came  to  life  o^atn, 
hot  that  at  death  he  rose;  that  his  death  was  rising  up, 
aseent.  This  we  shall  show  in  a  future  section  of  this 
diapter. 

One  power  of  Christ's  resurrection  was  to  abolish  the  /ear 
if  death.  It  brought  life  and  immortality  to  lighi.  It 
diowed  men  their  immortality. 

The  fear  of  death  is  natural  to  all  men,  but  it  is  easily 
removed.  The  smaUest  and  lowest  power  of  the  reswrreo- 
tion  is  shown  in  removing  it. 
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The  fear  of  death  is  natural.  It  consists  in  this  —  that 
we  are,  in  a  great  part  of  our  nature,  immersed  in  the  finite 
and  perishing.  ^'  When  we  look  at  the  things  which  are 
seen,"  which  "  are  temporal,"  we  have  an  inward  feeling-of 
instability  —  nothing  substantial.  Therefore  it  is  said,  "In 
Adam  all  die,"  for  the  Adam,  the  first  man  in  all  of  us,  is  the 
animal  soul.  '^  The  first  man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy."  The 
law  of  our  life  is,  that  it  comes  from  our  love.  When  we 
love  the  finite,  our  life  is  finite.  But  besides  the  finite  ele- 
ment in  man,  the  animal  soul,  or  Adam,  is  the  spiritual 
element,  or  Christ,  the  life  flowing  from  things  unseen,  but 
eternal. 

Christ  has  abolished  death.  There  is  now  to  the  Chris- 
tian no  such  thing  as  death,  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
term.  The  only  death  is  the  sense  of  death,  the  fear  of 
death,  which  insnares  and  enslaves.  Jesus  delivers  us 
from  this  by  inspiring  us  with  faith.  We  rise  with  him 
when  we  look  with  him  at  the  things  unseen.  Faith  in 
eternal  things  brings  into  the  soul  a  sense  of  eternity.  Death 
is  only  a  sleep :  outward  death  is  the  sVsep  of  the  bodily  life ; 
inward  death  is  the  sleep  of  the  higher  life.  We  awake 
and  rise  from  the  dead  when  Christ  gives  us  life ;  and 
when  he,  who  is  oar  life,  shall  appear,  we  shall  also  appear 
with  him. 

The  philosopher  Lessing  says,  "  Thus  was  Christ  the  first 
practical  teacher  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  For  it  is 
one  thing  to  conjecture,  to  wbh,  to  hope  for,  to  believe  in 
immortality  as  a  philosophical  speculation  —  another  thing 
to  arrange  all  our  plans  and  purposes,  all  our  inward  and 
our  outward  life,  in  accordance  to  it." 

Jesos  also  destroys  the  Jewish  idea  of  death,  as  a  passage 
from  a  world  where  the  good  suffer  and  the  bad  triumph,  to 
a  world  where  this  state  of  things  is  reversed.  The  kingdom 
of  heaven,  with  him,  begins  here,  in  this  world.  Judgment 
is  here  as  well  as  hereafter.     The  Jew  lived,  and  all  Judaic- 
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ing  Christians  live,  under  a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment 
after  death.  The  Christian  sees  that  judgment  is  always 
taking  place ;  that  Christ  is  always  judging  the  world  ;  that 
God^s  moral  laws  and  their  retributions  are  not  kept  in  a 
state  of  suspense  till  we  die  —  that  they  operate  now  daily. 
Tlie  Christian  knows  that  heaven  and  hell  are  both  here,  and 
he  expects  to  find  them  hereafter,  because  he  finds  them  here. 
He  believes  in  law,  but  not  in  law  only.  He  believes  in 
something  higher  than  law,  namely,  love  —  the  love  of  a 
present,  helpful  Father,  of  a  friend  near  at  hand,  of  an  inspi- 
ration from  on  high,  of  a  God  who  forgives  all  sins  when 
they  are  repented  of,  and  saves  all  who  trust  in  him.  He 
is  not  under  law,  but  under  grace. 

When  he  looks  forward  to  the  other  world,  it  is  not  as  to 
a  place  where  he  goes  to  be  sentenced  by  a  stem  and  abso- 
hite  judge,  but  where  judgment  and  mercy  go  hand  in  hand, 
where  law  remains,  but  is  fulfilled  by  love. 

This  is  what  Paul  means  when  he  says,  "The  sting  of 
death  is  sin,  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law ;  but  thanks 
be  to  God,  who  hath  given  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 

The  only  real  death  is  the  fear  of  death  —  the  Pagan  fear 
of  death,  which  is  a  dread  of  loss,  change,  degradation  of 
being,  to  follow  the  dissolution  of  the  body ;  and  the  Jewish 
fear  of  death,  which  is  a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment,  and 
the  sting  of  which  is  sin.  Christ  abolishes  both  of  these 
fears  in  every  believing  heart.  He  abolishes  them  in  two 
ways  —  by  the  life  and  the  resurrection.  He  is  both  resur- 
rection and  life :  by  inspiring  us  with  spiritual  or  eternal  life, 
be  abolishes  all  fear  of  dissolution  ;  and  by  showing  us  that 
he  has  ascended  into  a  higher  state  by  his  resurrection,  he 
f^rea  us  the  belief  that  death  is  not  going  down,  but  going 
up.  For,  though  "  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be, 
yet  we  know  this,  that  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be 
tike  him.** 

25* 
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Bat,  nnfortunatelj,  Christians  are  still  subject  to  the  fear 
of  death.  This  fear  has  been  aggravated  by  the  current 
teaching  in  pulpits  professedly  Christian.  The  fear  of  that 
*^  something  after  death  "  has  been  made  use  of  to  palsy  the 
^ill;  and  conscience,  as  instructed  by  Christian  teachers, 
has  made  cowards  of  us  all ;  so  that  few  persons  can  really 
say,  "Thanks  be  to  God,  who  has  given  us  the  victory 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

It  is  very  certain  that  the  Pagan  view  of  death  and  the 
Jewish  view  of  death  still  linger  in  the  Church,  and  are 
encouraged  by  Christian  teachers.  Death  is  made  terrible 
by  false  doctrine  and  false  teaching  in  the  Church.  Christ 
has  not  abolished  death  to  the  majority  of  Christians.  Chris- 
tians are  almost  as  much  afraid  of  death  as  the  heathen  — 
sometimes  more  so. 

Actual  Christianity  is  a  very  different  thing  from  ideal 
Christianity.  Ideal  Christianity  is  Christianity  as  seen 
and  lived  by  Jesus ;  the  gospel  which  he  saw  and  spoke ; 
the  word  of  God  made  flesh  in  him.  But  actual  Christianity 
i^  an  amalgam ;  a  portion  of  real  Christianity  mixed  with  a 
portion  of  the  belief  and  habits  of  feeling  existing  in  men's 
minds  before  they  became  Christians.  The  Jews  took  a  large 
quantity  of  Judaism  into  Christianity ;  the  Pagans  a  large 
quantity  of  Paganism.  The  Christian  Church  from  the  very 
beginning  Judaized  and  Paganized.  Paul  contended  against 
its  Judaism  on  the  one  hand  and  its  Paganism  on  the  other. 
But  Judaism  and  Paganism  have  always  stuck  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  She  has  never  risen  above  them  wholly  to  this 
day.  They  mingle  with  all  her  doctrines,  ceremonies,  and 
habits  of  life.  The  Romish  Churcli  has  more  of  the  F^gan 
element,  the  Protestant  more  of  the  Jewish.  The  medii^ 
torial  system  of  Rome  is  essentially  Pagan.  Its  ascending 
series  of  deacons,  sub-deacons,  priests,  bishops,  archbishops, 
patriarchs,  cardinals,  and  pope  in  the  Church  below;  and 
beatified  and  sanctified  spirits,  angels,  and  archangels  in  the 
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Church  above ;  its  processions,  pilgrimages,  dresses,  its  mo- 
nastic iostitutioos,  its  rosaries,  relics,  daily  sacrifice,  votive 
offerings  ~-  everything  peculiar  to  the  Roman  Church,  existed 
before,  somewhere,  in  Paganism.  So  Protestantism  has 
taken  from  tlie  Jews  its  Sabbath,  its  idea  of  God  as  King  and 
Judge,  its  exclusion  from  God's  favor  of  all  but  the  elect,  its 
view  of  the  divine  sovereignty,  its  doctrine  of  predestination, 
day  of  judgment,  resurrection  of  the  body,  material  heaven 
end  material  hell. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  truth  in  these  things. 
There  is,  because  there  is  some  truth  in  Paganism  and  in 
Judaism.  We  are  all  Pagans  and  Jews  before  we  become 
Christians.  The  Jewish  and  Pagan  element  is  in  every  hu- 
man soul,  and  in  all  constants  in  man  there  is  truth.  But 
the  Pagan  and  Jewish  truths  are  but  stepping-stones  to  the 
higher  Christian  truth.  The  law  and  Paganism  are  school- 
masters to  bring  us  to  Christ.  The  evil  is,  that  Christianity 
has  not  been  kept  supreme  ;  it  has  of^en  been  sunk  and  lost  in 
the  earlier  elements.  As  the  foolish  Galatians  were  bewitched, 
and  relapsed  from  the  gospel  to  the  law,  —  turning  again  to 
weak  and  beggarly  elements,  desiring  to  be  in  bondage  to 
them  again,  going  back  to  their  minority  under  tutors  and 
governors, — so  the  Church  has  been  relapsing,  going  back  to 
weak  and  beggarly  elements,  not  keeping  Christianity  sa- 
jireme  in  thought,  heart,  and  life,  but  letting  Paganism  or 
Judaism  get  the  upper  hand. 

So  it  has  been  in  regard  to  this  subject.  We  Paganize 
and  Judaize  in  our  view  of  death.  We  reestablish  again 
what  Christ  has  abolished.  We  make  death  something  where 
Christ  made  it  nothing.  It  is  made  the  great  duty  of  life  to 
^  prepare  for  death."  No  such  duty  is  pointed  out  in  the 
New  Testament.  Our  duty  is  to  prepare  every  day  to  live ; 
then,  when  we  die,  we  shall  be  taken  care  of  by  God.  We 
can  safely  leave  the  other  world  and  its  interests  to  Him  who 
has  shown  himself  so  capable  of  taking  care  of  us  here. 
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The  gloom  of  death  has  been  heightened  bj  artificial 
meaus.  Mourning  dresses,  solemn  faces,  funeral  addresses, 
the  grave,  —  all  have  had  an  unnatural  depth  of  awe  added 
to  the  natural  sense  of  bereavement.  The  Orthodox  Church 
has  deliberately  and  systematically  Paganized  and  Judaixcd 
in  what  it  has  said  and  done  about  death.  Its  object  has 
been  always  to  make  use  of  the  great  lever  of  fear  of  a  hejre* 
after  in  order  to  enforce  Christian  belief  and  action.  Hence 
Death  has  been  made  the  king  of  terrors,  the  close  of  proba- 
tion, the  beginning  of  judgment,  the  awful  entrance  to  the 
final  decision  of  an  endless  doom.  All  this  is  wholly  unchris- 
tian, unknown  to  apostolic  times,  a  relapse  towards  Par 
ganism.  It  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  great  declaration  that 
^'Chbist  has  abolished  death,  and  bbocght  life  akd 
immortality  to  light  through  the  gospel." 

What  is  called  faith  in  immortality,  therefore,  is  of  two 
kinds :  it  is  an  instinct,  and  it  is  a  belief.  In  the  New  Tea* 
tament  these  are  plainly  distinguished.  In  the  passage  juat 
quoted,  it  is  said  that  Jesus  ''  brought  life  and  immortality  ' 
to  light."  Jesus  himself  says,  ^^  I  am  the  resurrection  and 
the  life.'*  ^^  He  that  believcth  in  me  hath  eternal  life  abid* 
ing  in  him,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day." 

Life  is  a  matter  of  consciousness.  It  is  a  present  po8ee»* 
sion,  something  abiding  in  us  now. 

Immortality,  or  the  resurrection,  is  an  object  of  intellectual 
belief.  It  is  something  future.  We  feel  life;  we  believe  in 
the  resurrection. 

We  will  pass  on,  in  the  next  sections,  to  consider  each  of 
these. 

§  4.  Eternal  Lifey  as  taught  in  the  New  Testameniy  not  ■ 
endUiSs  FtUure  Existence^  hut  present  Spiritual  Life, -^  It  is 
only  necessary  carefully  to  examine  the  passages  in  the  New 
Testament  where  the  phrase  ^^ eternal  life"  (Cw»i  uitSn^iOi) 
occurs,  to  see  that  it  does  not  refer  to  the  duration,  but  to  the 
quality,  of  existence.     Temporal  life  is  that  life  of  the  soul 
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which  through  the  body  is  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
time.  EUmal  (or  everlastiDg)  lift  is  that  life  of  the  spirit 
which  18  independent  of  change,  and  is  apart  from  duration. 
God's  being  was  regarded  by  the  Semitic  races  as  outside 
o^  tifne  and  space,  as  a  perpetual  Now,  without  before  or 
after.  ("  I  am  the  I  Am,**  Exod.  3  :  14.)  Man,  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  becomes  a  '^  partaker  of  the  divine  na- 
ture" (2  Peter  2  :  4)  by  the  gift  of  eternal  life. 

That  ^^  eteroal  life  "  is  not  an  endless  temporal  existence 
appears, — 

(a.)  From  the  passages  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  as  some- 
thing to  be  obtained  by  one's  own  efforts,  as  (Matt.  19  :  16) 
when  the  young  man  asks  of  Jesus  what  good  thing  he  shall 
do  that  he  may  have  eternal  life,  and  Jesus  replies  that  he 
must  keep  the  commandments,  give  his  possessions  to  the 
poor,  and  come  and  follow  him.  Certainly  that  was  not  the 
method  to  obtain  an  endless  existence,  but  it  was  the  true 
preparation  for  receiving  spiritual  good.  So  Jesus  tells 
Peter  (Mark  10 :  30)  that  those  who  make  sacrifices  for  the 
sake  of  truth  shall  receive  temporal  rewards  '^  in  this  time  ;  " 
and  "  in  the  coming  age  eternal  life "  ('^  iy  tcJ  fudnn  tgT 
iQ}rofjiiy(a  l^ufi^p  aliopiop").  The  coming  age  is  the  age  of 
the  Messiah,  when  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  should  be 
bestowed. 

(6.)  Passages  in  which  eternal  life  is  spoken  of  as  a 
pri$ent  possession,  not  a  future  expectation.  (John  3  :  36.) 
"  He  that  belie veth  on  the  Son  hath  {Mx^^)  eternal  life."  So 
John  6 :  47,  54,  &c. 

(c.)  Passages  in  which  eternal  life  is  defined  expressly  as 
a  state  of  the  soul.  (John  17:3.)  "  This  is  life  eternal,  that 
tbey  may  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  thou  hast  sent,"  &c. 

So  (Gal.  6:8)  it  is  represented  as  the  natural  result  of 
"sowing  to  the  Spirit;"  (Rom.  2:7)  of  "patient  coutinu- 
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ance  in  well-doing ;  "  as  "  the  gift  of  God  "  (Rom.  6 :  23)  ;  as 
something  which  we  "  lay  hold  of"  (1  Tim.  6 :  12,  19). 

This  view  of  ^^  eternal  life  "  is  taken  hy  all  the  best  critics. 
Professor  Hovey  thus  suras  up  their  testimony :  —  * 

^^  On  a  certain  occasion,  Christ  pronounced  it  necessary  for 
the  Son  of  Man  to  be  lifted  up,  '  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  etemcU  life '  (John  3:15)—' 
Hzjl  C<"^''  uldjtuov,  Zut^y  ulfitftov^  says  Meyer,  who  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  commentator  on  the  New  Testament,  of  modern 
times,  '  signifies  the  eternal  Messianic  life,  which,  however, 
the  believer  already  possesses  —  txr^  —  in  this  alCtv^  that  is, 
in  the  temporal  development  of  that  moral  and  blessed  life 
which  is  independent  of  death,  and  which  will  culminate  in 
perfection  and  glory  .at  the  coming  of  Christ.'  And  Liicke, 
whose  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John  is  one  of  the  most 
thorough  and  attractive  in  the  German  language,  says  that 
the  Koi^i  aldivtog,  which  is  the  exact  opposite  of  iinwkfia  (de- 
struction), or  x^df'uiog  (death),  is  the  sum  of  •Messianic 
blessedness.  It  is  plain,  we  think,  that  the  life  here  spoken 
of  as  the  present  possession  of  every  believer  in  Christ  is 
more  than  endless  existence  ;  it  is  life  in  the  fullest  and  high- 
est sense  of  the  word,  the  free,  holy,  and  blessed  action  of  the 
whole  man,  that  is  to  say,  the  proper,  normal  living  of  a 
rational  and  moral  being.  The  germ,  the  principle  of  this 
life,  exists  in  the  heart  of  every  believer ;  it  is  a  present  pos- 
session. ^  Whosoever,'  says  Christ,  ^  drinketh  of  the  water 
that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst ;  but  the  water  that  I 
shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  fountain  —  ^ir/y^  —  of  water, 
springing  up  into  everlasting  life.'  (John  4  :  14.)  In  another 
place  our  Saviour  utters  these  words :  ^  He  that  hoareth  my 
word,  and  believeth  on  him  that  sent  me,  hcUh  eternal  lifcy  and 
shall  not  come  into  condemnation,  but  has  passed  from  dealh 
into  life*  (John  5  :  24)  — fABxa^iSrinBv  in  roG  ^ardrov  elf  r^r 

•  '*  The  SUte  of  the  Impenitent  Dead.    By  Alvah  Horey,  D.  D."   Boston, 
18S0. 
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CuiJF.  Here,  again,  the  believer  is  said  to  have  eternal  life, 
even  now ;  for  he  has  passed  from  death  into  life.  Ingena 
taUuSy  remarks  Bengel,  with  his  customary  brevity  and 
graphic  power.  We  translate  a  part  of  Liicke's  ample  and 
instructive  note  on  this  important  verse. 

^^  ^  The  words,  ^^  Has  passed  from  death  into  life  "  determine 
that  l/f<  {hcUh)  must  be  taken  as  a  strict  present.  For  the 
verb  fitjia^i^i^Hei'  (Acu  passed)  affirms  that  the  transition 
from  death  into  life  took  place  with  the  hearing  and  believ- 
ing. Only  if  an  impossible  thought  were  thus  expressed, 
eoold  we  consent,  as  in  a  case  of  extreme  necessity,  to  under- 
ataod  the  present  l/^*  and  the  present  perfect  /nBra^i^rjxey  as 
fdtiires.  And  then  we  should  be  compelled  to  say  that  John 
liad  exfuressed  himself  very  strangely.  But  if  a  higher  kind 
«f  life,  a  resurrection  process  prior  to  bodily  death,  is  repre- 
sented by  ^'  hath,"  and  ^^  hath  passed,"  then  CH  ^^^  C<^4  al^yiog 
are  not  to  be  understood  of  a  life  commencing  afler  bodily 
4eath,  bat  of  the  true  and  eternal  Messianic  life  or  salvation, 
beginning  even  here.  This  life  does  not,  to  be  sure,  exclude 
natural  death,  but  neither  does  it  first  begin  afler  this  death. 
(Cf.  5 :  40.)  Even  so  &^vaxo;  cannot  be  understood  of  bodily, 
but  only  of  spiritual  death,  of  lying  in  the  darkness  of  the 
world.  This  interpretation  would  be  justified  here,  even  if 
Myai Off  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  denoted  uniformly 
nothing  but  bodily  death.  But  the  metaphorical  idea  of 
death  stands  out  clearly  in  1  John  3:14;  5:1 6,  17;  John 
8: 51,  52  ;  2  Cor.  2  :  16  ;  7  :  10.  Similar,  also,  is  the  use 
of  the  words  ^uvatovv  (Rom.  7:4;  8:13),  and  yfx^j, 
weu^p,  diTio&t^ifiaMtiy  (Matt.  8  :  22  ;  Eph.  5  :  14 ;  Ueb.  6:1; 
CoL3:5;  Gal.  2:19).' 

^^  With  the  passage  now  examined  may  be  compared  a  state- 
ment of  the  apostle  John  to  the  same  effect,  namely :  ^  We 
know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  into  lii'e,  because  we 
love  the  brethren  ;  he  that  loveth  not  abideth  in  death.'  (1 
John  3 :  14.)     This  language,  explained  with  a  due  regard 
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to  the  preceding  context,  speaks,  evidentlj,  of  spiritual  death 
and  life,  of  a  passing  from  one  moral  condition  into  another 
and  opposite  one.  To  say  that  this  new  moral  condition  and 
hlessed  state  is  to  endure  and  improve  forever,  may  doubtless 
be  to  utter  an  important  truth,  but  one  which  docs  not  con- 
flict in  the  slightest  degree  with  its  present  existence.  It 
begins  in  this  life  ;  it  continues  forever  and  ever. 

"  Again  :  we  find  our  Saviour  saying,  '  He  that  believeth 
on  me  hath  everlasting  life ; '  '  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of 
the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you ; ' 
and,  ^  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you  are  spirit,  and  are 
life.'  (John  6  :  47,  53,  G3.)  By  these  verses  we  are  taught 
once  more,  that  the  Greek  terms  which  denote  life  and  death, 
living  and  dying,  were  applied  by  Christ  to  opposite  moral 
states  of  the  soul.  For,  observe,  (1.)  he  more  than  intimates 
that  his  words,  his  doctrines,  arc  the  source  of  present  life  to 
those  who  receive  them,  and  that,  by  eating  his  flesh  and 
drinking  his  blood,  he  signifies  a  reception  of  his  words,  and 
BO  of  himself  as  the  Lamb  of  God.  And,  (2.)  he  declares 
that  one  who  believes  has  eternal  life  ;  that  one  who  eats  of 
the  true  bread  shall  not  die,  but  shall  live  forever ;  and  that 
one  who  does  not  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  the 
Son  of  man  hath  not  life  in  himself. 

'^  Is  it  not  plain  that  the  words  life  and  deaths  as  well  as  the 
words  bread,  flesh,  and  blood,  eating  and  drinking,  are  here 
used  in  a  spiritual  sense  ?  Is  it  not  plain  that  Jesus  here 
speaks  of  something  in  the  believer's  soul  which  is  nourished 
by  Christian  truth,  and  which  is  at  the  same  time  called  life? 
But  it  is  the  function  of  truth  to  quicken  thought  and  feeling, 
to  determine  the  modes  of  couscious  life,  the  character  or 
moral  condition  of  the  human  soul ;  and  hence  the  rejection 
of  it  may  involve  the  utter  want  of  certain  spiritual  qucUUieB 
and  blessed  emotions,  but  not  the  want  of  personal  existence. 
In  still  another  place  we  read,  '  Jesus  said  unto  her,  I  ain 
the  resurrection  and  the  life  t  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though 
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he  were  dead,  yet  shall  be  live ;  and  whosoever  liveth  and 
believeth  in  me  shall  never  die.'  (John  11 :  25,  26.)  Christ 
here  affirms  that  every  believer  is  exempted  from  death. 
And  it  matters  not  for  our  present  purpose  whether  the  word 
^^y^  translated  in  our  version  '  liveth,'  refers  in  this  passage 
to  physical  or  to  moral  life.  If  it  refers  to  physical  life,  then 
oar  Saviour  pronounces  the  Christian  to  be  already,  in  time, 
delivered  from  the  power  of  death,  and  in  possession  of  a  true 
and  immortal  life.  But  if  it  refers  to  moral  life,  Christ  de- 
clarea  that  whoever  possesses  this  life,  whether  in  the  body 
or  out  of  the  body,  is  delivered  from  the  power  of  death ; 
that  is,  his  union  with  God  and  delight  in  him,  which  alone 
OQOStitnte  the  normal  living  of  the  soul,  shall  never  be  inter- 
rupted :  od  fiii  dno&ijivi]  fig  Toy  aldti^a  —  he  shall  never  die,  .  .  . 
"  *  And  this  is  life  eternal,'  says  the  Great  Teacher,  '  that 
they  should  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  thou  hast  sent.'  (John  17:3.)  The  best  ancient  and 
modem  interpreters  hold  this  verse  to  be  a  definition  by 
Christ  himself  of  the  expression  '  life  eternal,'  so  often  used 
by  him,  according  to  the  record  of  John.  De  Wette  says, 
^And  this  is  (therein  consists)  the  life  eternal;  not,  this  is 
the  means  of  the  eternal  life  ;  for  the  vital  knowledge  of  God 
and  Christ  is  itself  the  eternal  life,  which  begins  even  here, 
twd  penetrates  the  whole  life  of  the  human  spirit.'  Meyer 
tnoslates  thus :  ^  Therein  consists  the  eternal  life^  and  says, 
^This  knowledge,  willed  of  God,  is  the  ^^  eternal  life,"  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  essential  subjective  principle  of  the  latter, 
its  enduring,  eternally  unfolding  germ  and  fountain,  both 
now,  in  the  temporal  development  of  the  eternal  life,  and 
hereafter,  when  the  kingdom  is  set  up,  in  which  faith,  hope, 
and  charity  abide,  whose  essence  is  that  knowledge.'  *  The 
same  view,  substantially,  is  presented  by  Olshausen,  Lucke, 
Bengel,  Alford,  and  many  others." 

*  FV>r  7va  before  a  deflninpr  clause,  see  John  G : 20;  4 : 34;  1  John  3 :  11, 23;  4 1 
21;  2  Johns. 
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Eternal  life  is  the  gift  of  God  to  the  soul  throngfa  Jesm 
Christ.  It  is  God's  life  communicated  to  man  —  the  life  of 
God  in  the  soul  of  man.  This  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  First 
Epistle  of  John  (chap.  1 : 1),  as  the  life  which  was  from  the 
beginning,  the  eternal  life  which  was  with  the  Father,  but  is 
manifested  to  us,  giving  us  fellowship  with  the  Father  and 
with  his  Son. 

The  root  of  this  eternal  life  is  in  every  human  being.  It 
is  what  we  call  ^^  the  spirit "  in  man,  as  distinguished  from 
the  soul  and  body.  It  is  the  side  of  each  person  which 
touches  the  infinite  and  eternal. 

Fichte,  the  most  spiritual  of  German  philosophers,  says, 
"  Love  is  life.  Where  I  love,  I  live.  What  I  love,  I  live 
from  that."*  When  we  love  earthly  things,  our  life  is 
earthly,  that  is,  temporal ;  when  we  love  the  true,  the  right, 
the  good,  our  life  is  spiritual  and  eternal.  Then  we  hars 
eternal  life  abiding  in  us.  Then  all  fear  of  death  departs. 
The  great  gift  of  God  through  Christ  was  to  make  the  right 
and  true  also  lovely,  so  that  loving  them,  we  could  draw  our 
life  from  them.  When  God  becomes  lovely  to  us,  by  being- 
shown  to  us  as  Jesus  shows  him,  then  by  loving  God  we  li\*e- 
from  God,  and  so  have  eternal  life  abiding  in  us. 

The  natural  instinct  of  immortality  is  the  spirit,  or  sense' 
of  the  infinite  and  eternal.  But  it  needs  to  be  reteforoed  hf 
the  influence  of  Christian  conviction,  hope,  and  experience,  hi' 
order  completely  to  conquer  the  sense  of  death.  It  is  not  bj 
logical  arguments  in  proof  of  a  future  existence  that  immoi^ 
tality  becomes  clear  to  us,  but  by  living  an  immortal  lifeur 
Dr.  Channing  says  truly,  ^^  Immortality  must  begin  here.*^ 
And  so  Hase  (Dogmatic,  §  92)  says,  ^^  Any  proof  which 
should  demonstrate,  with  mathematical  certainty,  to  the  nndei^ 
standing,  or  to  the  senses,  the  blessings  or  terrors  of  our 
future  immortality,  would  destroy  morality  in  its  Tery  rodi; 
The  belief  in  immortality  is  therefore  at  first  only  a  wish| 

*  Die  Beetimmaxiff  dee  MenBohcn.    Berlin,  1800. 
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asd  a  belief  on  the  aathority  of  others ;  but  the  more  that 
any  one  asBures  to  himself  his  spiritual  life  by  his  own  free 
effinrte  aud  a  pure  love  for  goodness,  the  more  certain  also 
does  eternity  become,  not  merely  as  something  future,  but  as 
something  already  begun."  * 

Whenever  Jesus  is  said  to  give  eternal  life,  or  to  he  the 
life  of  the  world ;  whenever  the  apostles  declare  Christ  to  be 
their  life,  or  say  that  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall 
aU  be  made  alive  ;  when  Paul  says,  ^^  The  law  of  the  Spirit 
id  life  in  Christ  Jesus  has  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin 


*  In  addition  to  the  extracts  from  ProfesBor  Hovcy,  Meyer,  LOoke,  and  De 
Wette,  the  follonring  pansages  fVom  F.  D.  Maurice  ("  Theolo^cal  EsBays  *') 
■vtnterevting,  aa  showing^  a  ooncarrenee  of  testimony  ft-om  yet  another  quar- 
t«  to  the  tbeaia  of  thU  section : — 

•*  When  any  one  ventures  to  say  to  an  Eng^lish  audience,  that  eternity  is  not 
a  mere  negntion  of  time,  that  it  denotes  something^  real,  substantial,  before  all 
ttoe,lie  is  told  at  once  that  he  is  departing  from  the  simple,  intelligible  meaning 
of  words;  that  he  is  introducing  novelties;  that  he  is  talking  abstractions. 
This  IsBguoge  is  perfectly  honest  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  nsc  it.  But  they 
4d  BOt  know  where  they  learned  it.  They  did  not  get  it  from  peasants,  or 
women,  or  children.  They  did  not  get  it  from  the  Bible.  They  got  it  firom 
Lodce.  And  if  I  find  that  I  cannot  interpret  the  language  and  thoughts  of 
sd  women,  and  children,  and  that  I  cannot  interpret  the  plainest 
of  the  Bible,  or  the  whole  context  of  it,  while  I  look  through  the 
Locke  spectacles,  I  must  cast  them  aside.  .  .  . 

**  Suppose,  instead  of  taking  this  method  of  asserting  the  truth  of  aU  God'a 
words,  the  most  blessed  and  the  most  tremendous,  we  r^ect  the  wisdom  of 
ov  forefathers,  and  enact  an  article  declaring  that  all  are  heretics,  and  deniers 
of  ttie  tmfli,  who  do  not  hold  that  eternal  means  endless,  and  that  there  ean- 
aot  be  a  d^reranoe  fh>m  eternal  punishment.  What  is  the  consequenoe? 
Simply  this,  I  believe:  the  whole  gospel  of  Qod  is  set  aside.  The  state  of 
etemsJ  llfiB  and  eternal  death  is  not  one  we  can  refer  only  to  the  Aitnre,  or  that 
we  eu&  in  any  wise  identify  with  the  future.  Every  man  who  knows  what  it  it 
to  have  been  in  a  state  of  sin,  knows  what  it  is  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  death. 
He  eauBot  connect  that  death  with  time ;  he  must  say  that  Christ  has  brought 
Mm  oat  of  the  bonds  of  eUmal  death.  Throw  that  idea  into  the  future,  and 
jou  deprive  it  of  all  its  reality,  of  all  its  power.  I  know  what  it  means  all  too 
well  while  you  let  me  connect  it  with  my  present  and  personal  being,  with  the 
paaga  of  eonscienoe  which  I  suffer  now.  It  becomes  a  mere  vagne  dream  and 
shadow  to  me  when  you  project  it  into  a  distant  world.  And  if  you  take  ih>m 
Be  the  belief  that  God  Is  always  righteous,  always  maintaining  a  flght  with 
cva,  aiwayt  seeking  to  bring  his  creatures  out  of  it,  yon  take  everything  flroa 
me— all  hope  now,  all  hope  in  the  world  to  come.  Atonement,  redemption, 
aatiaftetion,  regeneration,  become  mere  words,  to  which  there  is  no  oounter- 
part  iB  reaUtf  .*' 
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and  death  ; "  ^'  to  be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and  peace  ;  ^ 
^^  the  life  of  Jesns  is  manifested  in  our  dying  (mortal)  flesh  ;  ** 
when  John  says,  ^^  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life  ; "  when 
in  Revelation  we  read  of  the  book  of  life,  and  water  of  life, 
and  tree  of  life,  —  the  meaning  is  always  the  same.  It  refers 
to  the  spiritual  vitality  added  to  the  soul  by  the  influence  of 
Jesus,  who  communicates  God's  love,  and  so  enables  us  to 
LOVE  God,  instead  of  merely  fearing  him  or  obeying  him. 
Love  casts  out  all  fear,  the  fear  of  death  included.  He  who 
looks  at  the  things  unseen  and  eternal,  partakes  of  their 
eternal  nature,  and  though  his  outward  human  nature  per- 
ishes, his  inward  spiritual  nature  is  renewed  day  by  day. 

§  5.  Resurrection^  and  its  reed  Meaning^  as  a  Rising  upy  and 
not  a  Rising  again.  —  One  part  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
immortality  is  conveyed  in  the  term  "  eternal  life  ; "  the  other 
part  in  the  other  term,  usually  associated  with  it  —  ^^  the  resur- 
rection." The  common  Orthodox  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, is  that  the  dead  shall  rise  with  the  same  bodies  as  those 
laid  in  earth ;  and  this  identity  is  usually  made  to  consist  in 
identity  of  matter,  though  Paul  expressly  says,  *^  Thou  sowest 
not  that  body  that  shall  be."  On  the  other  hand,  many  lib- 
eral thinkers  of  the  Spiritual  School  deny  any  resurrection, 
and  think  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  a  Jewish 
error,  believing  in  a  purely  spiritual  existence  hereafter. 
Others,  like  Swedenborg,  teach  that  the  soul  hereafter  dwells 
in  a  body,  though  of  a  more  refined  and  sublimated  charac- 
ter; and  in  this  we  think  they  approach  more  nearly  the 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  % 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Greek  words  indicating 
the  rising  of  men  should  have  been  translated,  in  our  English 
Bible,  by  terms  signifyiug  something  wholly  different,  and 
conveying  another  sense  than  that  in  the  original.  It  is 
equally  extraordinary  that  this  change  of  meaning  should 
seldom  or  never  be  alluded  to  by  theological  writers. 

These  words,  translated    "resurrection,"   *'rise   again," 
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and  the  like,  all  have,  in  the  Greek,  the  sense  of  rising  up, 
not  of  rising  again.  They  signify  not  return,  but  ascent ; 
sot  coming  back  to  this  life,  but  going  forward  to  a  higher. 
The  difference  in  meaning  is  apparent  and  very  important. 
It  is  one  thing  to  say,  that  at  death  wo  go  down  into  Hades, 
or  into  dissolution,  and  at  the  resurrection  we  come  back 
to  conscious  existence,  or  to  the  same  life  we  had  before, 
and  quite  a  different  thing  to  say  that  what  we  call  death  is 
nothing ;  but  that  we  rise  up^  and  go  forward  when  we  seem 
to  die.  This  last  is  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament, 
though  the  former  is  the  one  usually  believed  to  be  taught 
m  it 

The  immense  stress  laid,  in  the  New  Testament,  on  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  is  by  no  means  explained  by  supposing 
that  after  his  death  he  came  to  life  again,  and  so  proved  that 
tltere  is  a  life  after  death.  What  he  showed  his  disciples 
was,  that  death  was  not  going  down,  but  going  up  ;  not  de- 
scent into  the  grave,  or  Hades,  but  ascent  to  a  higher  world. 
This  ia  the  evident  sense  oi  such  passages  as  these.  We 
have  not  room  to  go  over  all  the  passages  which  should  be 
noticed  in  a  critical  examination,  but  select  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent. 

1.  *-^y<icrToa»f,  commonly  translated  "resurrection,"  or 
"  rifling  again,"  but  which  literally  means  "  rising  up."  (So 
Bretschneider,  "  Lexicon  Man.  in  lib.  Nov.  Test."  defines  it 
as  "  resurrectio,  rectius  surrectio.")  * 

Thia  word  occurs  forty-two  times  in  the  New  Testament. 
In  none  of  them  (unless  there  bo  a  single  exception,  which 
we  shall  presently  consider)  does  it  necessarily  mean  a  rising 
o^m,  or  coming  back  to  the  same  level  of  life  as  before. 
In  a  large  number  of  instances  the  word  can  only  mean  a 
riiing  up^  or  ascent  to  a  higher  state.  Of  these  cases  we  will 
cite  a  few  examples. 

•  In  tbe  German  Bible  we  hare  the  trne  word—**  Anfentehniig." 
26* 
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Ten  of  the  passages  in  which  the  word  ^aydaramg  ocean, 
are  in  the  account  by  the  Sjnoptics  of  the  discussion  between 
Jesus  and  the  Sadducees  concerning  the  case  of  tho  woman 
married  to  seven  brothers.  After  stating  the  case,  thej  say^ 
"Therefore,  in  the  resurrection^  whose  wife  of  them  is  she?" 
It  is  plain  that  the  word  ^^  resurrection  "  here  is  equivalent 
to  "  the  future  state,"  and  cannot  be  limited  to  a  return  to 
life.  This  becomes  more  apparent  in  the  answer  of  Jesus,  as 
given,  somewhat  varied,  by  the  three  Synoptics :  "  In  the 
resurrection  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage, 
but  are  as  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven."  (Matt.  22  :  30.) 
Mark,  instead  of  '^  the  resurrection,"  has  the  corresponding 
verb,  "  when  they  shall  rise  from  the  dead."  This  certainly 
means,  not  rising  again,  but  rising  up,  ascending  to  a  higher 
state.  And  Luke  adds  another  element,  showing  that  the 
"  resurrection  "  is  a  state  to  which  all  may  not  attain,  bat 
which  is  dependent  on  character ;  evidently  therefore  a  higher 
state.  "They  which  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to  obtain 
that  world  (too  allbyng  ^/f/>'ov)f  and  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage  ;  neither 
can  they  die  any  more,  for  they  are  equal  imto  the  angels  "  (or 
rather  "  are  like  the  angels  ")  "  and  are  children  of  Grod,  being 
children  of  the  resurrection.''  (Luke  20  :  85,  86.)  This  Isast 
phrase,  "children  of  the  resurrection,"  is  very  significanti 
and  intends  a  character  corresponding  to  this  higher  state. 
There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  contradiction  between  this  pa»> 
sage,  which  makes  the  resurrection  conditional,  and  those 
which  declare  it  universal.  (See  John  5  :  29,  and  1  Cor.  ch. 
15.)  But  perhaps  the  reconciliation  can  be  found  in  the 
apostolic  statement  (1  Cor.  15  :  28)  "  every  one  in  his  order," 
All  shall  ascend  into  the  higher  state,  called  "  the  resurreo- 
tibn,"  but  only  as  they  become  prepared  for  it.  All  are  not 
now  prepared  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  man  (or  t)f 
divine  truth),  which  shall  cause  them  to  rise  to  the  resurreo* 
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tiota  of  lift  and  of  judgment ;  but,  in  due  season,  all  shall 
ebme  forth  ih)iii  their  graves,  and  hear  it. 

Another  passage  in  which  this  word  occurs  is  in  Luke  2 : 
84,  where  Simon  says,  *^  This  child  is  set  for  the  fall  and 
fifMi^  again  {iiP^aramj^)  of  man  in  Israel."  A  moral  fall 
and  rising  are  here  evident ;  and  only  if  the  reduplication  be 
dropped,  and  we  reed  ^'  for  the  fall  and  the  rising  up,"  do  we 
get  the  true  idea.  It  is  not  meant  that  Jesus  comes  to  de- 
gfade  vs  morally,  and  then  lifl  us  up  again  morally.  Rather 
it  means  that  he  comes  to  test  the  state  of  the  hearts  of  men : 
same  cannot  bear  the  test,  and  fall  before  it ;  others,  better 
pftpared,  rise  higher.  Here,  also,  ^vdaiaaig  means  rising 
up,  and  not  rising  again. 

The  most  remarkable  use  of  this  word,  however,  is  in  that 
finnoos  passage  where  the  common  meaning  is  wholly  unin- 
tdligible,  in  the  story  of  Lazarus.  (John  11 :  24,  25.)  Jesus 
itys,  *^  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life."  K  resurrection 
means  coming  back  to  life  afler  death,  in  what  sense  can 
hmm  be  ^^  the  resurrection  and  the  life  "?  Then  Jesus  said 
tiat  he  was  *^  the  coming  back  to  life,"  which  is  unintelligi* 
Me*  Bnl  if  the  resurrection  means  the  ascent  to  a  higher 
rtale,  then  Jesus  declares  that  he  is  the  way  of  ascent  to  a 
Mgker  if«/«,  just  as  he  says  elsewhere,  ^'  I  am  the  way ;"  ^^  I 
on  the  door."  It  is  the  power  of  Christ  within  the  soul,  the 
power  of  his  spirit  of  faith,  hope,  and  love,  which  enables  ua 
to  go  forward  and  upward.  Christ  is  not  the  principle  of 
rsBoscitation  to  an  earthly  existence,  or  a  merely  human  im* 
mortality.  He  does  not  bring  us  to  life  again,  but  he  lifls 
ito  up.  So  he  adds,  ^^  He  who  believeth  in  me,  though  he 
were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live."  Not,  shall  oome  to  life  again ; 
ao,  but,  shall  rise  out  of  death  into  life,  ascend  into  a  higher 
eondition  of  being.  Then  he  adds  that  to  one  who  has  faith 
in  him,  who  has  adopted  his  ideas,  there  is  no  longer  any  such 
thing  as  death.  Death  has  disappeared — is  abolished.  *^  He 
who  liveCh  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die." 
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But,  it  may  be  objected,  if  spiritual  deatb  and  life  are  here 
Bpoken  of,  —  if  the  passage  means  that  he  who  believeth  in 
Christ  shall  have  inward  religious  spiritual  life,  a  heavenly 
and  celestial  life, — then  how  could  that  comfort  Martha,  or 
apply  to  her  case,  who  was  mourning,  not  the  spiritual^  but 
the  natural,  death  of  her  brother? 

Christ  is  essentially  a  manifestation  of*  the  truth  and  love 
of  Grod.  To  believe  in  him  is  therefore  to  believe  in  Gk>d'A 
truth  and  love.  But  belief  in  this  fills  the  soul  with  life. 
And  the  soul  full  of  life  cannot  die.  What  seems  death  Is 
only  change,  and  a  change  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  stale, 
therefore  rising  up,  or  resurrection.  Christ,  then,  the  love 
and  truth  of  God  in  the  soul,  is  the  life  and  the  resurrection* 
He  fills  the  soul  with  that  life  which  causes  it  to  rise  with 
every  change,  to  go  up  and  on  evermore  to  a  higher  state. 
That  which  seems  death  is  nothing ;  the  only  real  death  is 
the  immersion  of  the  soul  in  sense  and  evil,  the  tomiiig 
away  firom  truth  and  God. 

Now,  Martha  believed,  as  most  of  us  believe^  in  a  fmbmn 
resurrection.  She  believed  that,  after  lying  a  long  time  in 
the  grave,  one  would  come  out  of  it  at  last,  on  a  great  day 
of  judgment,  and  somehow  the  soul  and  body  be  reunited. 
She  believed  this,  for  it  was  the  general  belief  of  the  Jews 
in  her  day.  It  is  the  general  belief  of  Christians  now.  The 
majority  of  Christians  have  not  got  very  far  beyond  that. 
They  talk  of  the  resurrection,  as  though  it  were  merely  the 
return  of  the  soul  into  the  old  body ;  and  when  you  comfcui 
them  over  their  dead  by  saying,  "  Your  dead  will  rise,"  re- 
ply, "  I  know  it — at  the  resurrection,  at  the  last  day."  Bat 
Jesus  tells  Martha,  and  all  the  Martha  Christians  of  ihB 
present  time,  that  he  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life.  Yonr 
brother  is  not  to  sleep  in  the  dust  till  the  last  day,  and  then 
rise.  He  does  not  die  at  alL  He  rises  with  Christ  here, 
and  in  whatever  other  world.  His  nature  is  to  go  up,  not 
down,  when  he  is  Christianised.    Now  or  then,  to-day  or  at 
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Ibe  last  day,  if  he  has  the  liviDg  faith  of  a  son  of  God,  he 
will  be  raised  by  that  Christ  within  him,  who  is  his  life. 

This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  only  adequate  explaoation  of 
this  passage,  and  shows  conclusively  that  resurrection  must 
mean,  in  this  place,  a  rising  up  to  a  higher  existence,  and  not 
a  mere  return  to  this  life. 

:  ]^  appears,  from  1  Cor.  ch.  15,  that  there  were  some  in  the 
Gbristian  church  who  said  there  was  no  resurrection  of  the 
daad  (in^dojautg  pbm^wv^)  or  that  it  was  past  already.  (2 
Tim.  2 :  18.)  These  Christians  did  not  deny  the  doctrine  of 
JBunortality,  or  a  future  life.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the 
aotiye  which  could  induce  any  one,  in  those  days,  to  join  the 
Christian  church,  if  he  denied  a  future  life.  Probably,  there- 
Inne,  they  assumed  that  the  only  real  resurrection  takes  place 
m  the  soul  when  we  rise  with  Christ.  They  said,  "  If  we  are 
Id  rise  into  a  higher  life  afler  this,  how  shall  we  rise,  and  with 
vhat  bodies?"  (1  Cor.  15  :35.)  They  professed  to  believe 
in  a  simple  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  not  an  ascent  of  the 
pcTBOnml  being,  soul  and  body  together,  to  the  presence  of 
God.  They  did  not  question  a  future  life,  but  a  higher  life  to 
vhich  soul  and  body  should  go  up  together. 

To  these  doubting  Christians,  who  could  not  gather  strength 
to  believe  in  such  a  great  progress  as  this,  Paul  says  that  if 
does  not  rise,  if  it  is  contrary  to  his  nature  to  rise,  then 
i  being  a  man,  has  not  risen,  but  gone  down  to  Hades  with 
other  souls.  Then  he  is  not  above  us,  with  God,  sending  down 
strength  and  inspiration  from  our  work.  This  faith  of  ours, 
which  has  been  our  great  support,  is  an  illusion.  We  have 
«D  been  deceived  —  deceived  in  preaching  forgiveness  of  sins 
Ikrongh  Christ  from  God ;  deceived  in  preaching  a  higher 
iife  above  us,  into  which  Christ  has  gone,  and  where  he  is 
waiting  to  receive  us.  But  we  have  not  beeu  deceived  ^- 
Christ  ha$  risen,  aud  risen  as  the  first  fruits  of  humanity. 
:He  leads  the  way  up,  and  in  proportion  as  we  share  his  life, 
we  also  have  in  ourselves  the  principle  of  ascent,  and  shall 
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go  up  too.  He  goes  first ;  then  all  who  sre  like  kim  follow ; 
and  finally,  in  due  order,  all  mankind.  Death  and  Hades 
have  been  conquered  by  this  new  influx  of  life  in  Christ. 
Instead  of  remaining  pale  ghosts,  naked  souls,  we  shall  rise 
into  a  fuller,  richer,  larger  life,  of  soul  and  body. 

There  is  one  passage,  however,  where' there  seems  a  diffi- 
culty in  considering  dyc&aioa*;,  or  resurrection,  as  implying 
an  ascent  of  condition.  It  is  in  John  5 :  28,  29.  Our  com- 
mon translation  reads  thus :  ^^  The  hour  is  coming  in  which 
all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice  (thai  is,  Uie 
voice  of  the  Son  of  man),  and  shall  come  forth,  they  that 
have  done  good  unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that 
have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation."  At  first 
sight  it  certainly  seems  that  the  ^'resurrection  of  damna- 
tion"  (jivdataaty  xglaEia;)  could  hardly  be  consideivd  a 
higher  state.  All  depends,  however,  on  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  here  translated  '^  damnation."  The  word,  in  the 
Greek,  is  the  genitive  of  xQtmg,  Now,  by  turning  to  the 
Concordance,  we  find  that  this  word  ngiais  occurs  some  forty- 
eight  times  in  the  New  Testament.  In  these  places^  «- 
It  is  translated  3  times  by  '^  damnation." 
"  "  2         "       "condemnation." 

"  "         2        "       "accusation." 

"  "        41         "       "judgment." 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  our  translators  considered ym^ 
fnent  to  be  the  primary  and  usual  meaning  of  the  word.  Why, 
then,  did  they  not  translate  it  here,  "  rising  to  judgment,"  or 
"resurrection  of  judgment"?  It  must  have  been  because 
they  believed  either  that  (1.)  "judgment"  would  make  no 
sense  here ;  (2.)  that "  damnation  "  would  make  better  aense ; 
or,  (3.)  that  "damnation"  was  more  in  accordance  with 
the  analogy  of  faith.  But  we  can  decide  these  points  far 
ourselves.  "Judgment"  is  the  better  word  here,  for  it 
accords  with  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  that  in 
proportion  as  man  goes  wrong,  he  dulls  his  moral  senaet  and 
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seeds  »  revelation  of  irnth  to  Bhow  him  what  he  is.  A  true 
man,  who  has  lived  according  to  the  truth  here,  has  judged 
himself,  and  will  not  need  to  ho  judged  hereafter.  (1  Cor. 
11 :  81.)  He  rises  into  the  resurrection  of  life.  But  those 
who  follow  falsehood  here,  need  to  see  the  truth ;  and  thej 
fiM  Into  the  resurrection  of  judgment.  The  truth  judges 
and  condemDS  them.  But  this  is  reallj  an  ascent  to  them 
sko.  It  is  going  up  higher,  to  see  the  truth,  even  when  it 
esodeniDs  them.  This  passage,  then,  is  no  exception  to  the 
ynneiple  that  wherever  ^'resurrection"  (^Maraac;)  occurs 
in  the  New  Testament,  it  implies  going  up  into  a  higher 


All  the  other  places  where  the  word  occurs  either  evident- 
ly have  this  meaning,  or  can  hear  it  as  easily  as  the  other. 
Thus  (Luke  14:14),  ''Thou  shalt  be  recompensed  in  the 
higher  state  of  the  just."  (20 :  27),  the  Sadducees  "  deny  a 
higher  state."  (Acts  1 :  21),  ''  he  is  to  be  a  witness  with  us 
ef  the  ascended  state  of  Jesus."  (Acts  4:2),  "preached, 
through  Jesus,  the  higher  state  of  the  dead."  (17:18), 
''  preached  to  them  Jesus  and  the  higher  state."  (26  :  23), 
that  Christ  "  should  be  the  first  to  rise  into  the  higher  state." 
(Lazarus  and  others  had  returned  to  life  again  before  Jesus, 
so  that  in  this  sense  he  was  not  the  first  fruits.)  (Rom.  6:5), 
"  planted  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection."  This  can  only 
mean  as  Christ  passed  through  the  grave  into  a  higher  state, 
so  we  pass  through  baptism  into  a  higher  state. 

The  only  text  which  presents  any  real  difficulty  is  Heb. 
11:85,  translated,  "women  received  their  dead  raised  to 
life  again,"  literally,  "  women  received  from  the  resurrection 
their  dead"  {H  iipaaidaeats)^  which  may  refer  to  a  return 
to  this  life,  as  in  the  case  of  the  child  of  the  widow  of  Sa- 
vepta  (1  Kings  17:17),  and  of  the  Shunamite  (2  Kings 
4:17).*     But  in  the  same  verse,  the  other  and  "better" 

•  So  De  WettB,  KnrigBfiiirtM  ezegettsohes  Haadbaeh  sam  K.  T.,  ad  loooin. 
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resurrection  is  spoken  of,  for  the  sake  of  which  these  mar^m 
refused  to  return  to  this  life.  The  case  referred  to  is  proba^ 
blj  that  of  the  record  of  the  seven  brothers  put  to  death  by 
Antiochus  (2  Mace.  7:9),  who  refused  life  offered  on  condi- 
tion of  eating  swine's  flesh,  and  said,  when  dying,  ^^  The  King 
of  the  world  shall  raise  us  up,  who  have  died  for  his  laws,  unto 
everlasting  life"  (^i^s  du(byioy  dtfaSUaait^  t,ot^S  <ia'aTiJo'£»  ^0^)4 
literally,  *'  to  an  eternal  renewal  of  our  life."  •  This  verse 
shows,  therefore,  that  though  ivdajaaig  may  mean  a  retoni 
to  this  life,  yet  that  the  other  sense  of  a  higher  life  is  express* 
ly  contrasted  with  it,  even  here. 

Our  conclusion,  therefore,  with  regard  to  this  term 
^ydaiaaif,  is,  that  its  meaning,  in  New  Testament  usage^  is 
not  **  rising  again,"  but  '*  rising  up,"  or  "  ascent." 

2.  ' .' HaiTifju.  This  word  is  the  root  of  the  former.  It 
is  used  one  hundred  and  twelve  times  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  translated  with  again  (as,  ^^  he  must  rise  again  from  the 
dead  ")  fifteen  times.  It  is  translated  thirty-six  times  ^*  rise 
tip,"  or  "  raise  up "  (as,  "  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last 
day"),  and  ninety-six  times  without  the  ^'  again."  It  is  ren* 
dered  "  he  aroBe,'  "  shall  ri«c,"  "  stood  up,"  "  raise  up/' 
"  arise,"  and  in  similar  ways. 

d.  'Eye(g(fi.  This  word  is  also  frequently  used  in  relatioQ 
to  the  resurrection,  and  is  translated  ^^  to  awaken,"  ^^  arouse/' 
*^  animate,"  ^*  revive."  The  natural  and  usual  meaning  it 
ascent  to  a  higher  state,  and  not  merely  a  ^^  rising  again." 

From  these  considerations  we  see  that  the  primitive  and 
central  meaning  of  the  terms  used  to  express  the  resurrection 
is  that  of  ASCENT.  It  is  going  up.  This  is  the  essential 
Christian  idea.  But  it  soon  became  implicated  with  the 
Pagan  idea  of  immortality,  or  continued  existence  of  the 
soul,  and  the  Jewish  idea  of  a  bodily  resurrection  at  the  last 

*  80  SohlemiiMr,  Lexiooik  ia  LZX. 
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day.  But  ihoagh  there  is  a  truth  in  each  of  these  be- 
UdRi,  the  Christian  doctrine  is  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
The  gospel  asfumes,  bnt  does  not  teach,  a  continued  existence 
of  the  soul.  Since  the  greater  includes  the  less,  in  teach- 
ing that  the  man  rises  at  death  into  a  higher  h'fe,  it  neces- 
sarily implies  that  he  continues  to  live.  And  in  teaching 
tiuit  be  is  to  exist  as  man,  with  soul  and  body,  in  a  higher 
oondition  of  development,  it  teaches  necessarily  the  bodily 
rssurrection  of  the  Jews.  Christ,  who  came  "  not  to  destroy, 
bat  to  fulfil,"  FULFILS  both  Pagan  and  Jewish  ideas  of  the 
fature  state  in  this  doctrine  of  an  ascension  at  death. 

The  principal  points  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  concerning 
the  life  which  follows  the  dissolution  of  the  body  are  these : 
First.  As  against  the  Sadducees,  he  argues  that  the  dead  are 
living  (Matt.  22:31,  and  the  parallel  passages),  from  the 
simple  fact  that  God  calls  them  his.  If  God  thinks  of  them 
•8  his^  that  is  enough.  His  thinking  of  them  makes  them 
ftlive.  No  one  can  perish  while  God  is  thinking  of  him  with 
lore.  Such  an  argument,  carrying  no  weight  to  the  mere 
understanding,  is  convincing  in  proportion  as  one  is  filled 
with  a  spiritual  conception  of  God.  Secondly.  Jesus 
abolishes  death  by  teaching  that  there  is  no  such  thing  to 
tlie  BOol  which  shares  his  ideas  concerning  God  and  the 
noi verse.  This  is  implied  in  the  phrases,  '^  He  that  liveth 
and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die."  (John  11 :  26.)  '^  He 
that  believeth  on  me  hath  everlasting  life."  (John  6  :  47.) 
*'  I  am  the  living  bread,  whereof  if  a  man  eat,  he  shall  live 
forever."  (John  6 :  61.)  "  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  and 
drinkcth  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life."  (John  6  :  64.)  "  If 
a  man  keep  my  saying,  he  shall  never  see  death."  Here, 
**  eating  Christ's  flesh,  and  drinking  his  blood,"  is  plainly 
equivalent  to  ^^  keeping  his  sayiug, "  and  '^  believing  on  him." 
Aa  food  which  we  eat  and  drinlc  changes  itself  so  as  to  be- 
come a  part  of  our  own  body  by  assimilation,  so  Christ 
intends  that  his  truth  shall  not  be  merely  taken  into  the 
27 
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memory,  and  reproduced  in  words,  bat  shall  be  taken  into  tlie 
life,  and  reproduced  in  character.  Thirdly*  He  teaches 
that  as  feeding  on  his  truth  changes  our  natural  life  into 
spiritual  life,  and  lifts  temporal  existence  mto  eternal  being, 
80  it  will  also  place  us  outwardly  in  a  higher  state  and 
higher  relations,  to  which  state  he  applies  the  familiar  term 
the  "  resurrection  "  or  "  ascent,"  the  "  going  up."  "  I  will 
raise  him  up  at  the  last  day."  The  "  last  day,"  in  Jewish 
and  New  Testament  usage,  means  the  Messianic  times,  as 
appears  from  such  passages  as  Acts  2  :  17,  where  the  term  is 
used  of  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  Heb.  1:2,  "  hath  in  these 
last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son ; "  1  John  2 :  18, 
''  Little  children,  it  is  the  last  time."  Jesus  tells  his  dis- 
ciples that  he  is  going  to  the  Father  (John  14 :  15),  in  whose 
house  are  many  mansions,  where  he  is  to  prepare  a  place  for 
his  disciples.     (John  14  :  2.) 

That  "  resurrection "  was  understood  to  mean  a  present 
higher  state,  and  not  a  future  return  to  life,  appears  also 
from  its  use  by  the  apostles.  Christians  are  spoken  of  as 
having  already  "risen  with  Christ"  (Col.  3:1);  '^risea 
with  him  in  baptism'^  (Col.  3:1);  walking  *Mn  the  like- 
ness of  his  resurrection"  (Rom.  6:5).  And,  no  doubt,  it 
was  by  making  this  idea  of  a  present  resurrection  too  exclu- 
sive, that  some  Christians  maintained  that  it  was  wholly  a 
present  resurrection,  and  not  at  all  future  —  that  "it  was 
past  already." 

This  Christian  faith  in  "  resurrection "  as  ascent  to  a 
higher  condition  of  being  at  death  is  practically  borne  wiU 
ness  to  by  such  common  expressions  concerning  departed 
friends  as  these :  "  He  has  gone  to  a  better  world ; "  "  He 
is  in  a  higher  world  than  this  ; "  "  We  ought  not  to  grieve 
for  him — he  is  better  off  than  he  was."  The  practical 
sense  of  Christendom  has  tdcen  this  faith  from  the  Goapela, 
though  the  Creeds  do  not  authorize  it.  The  Creeds  teach  that 
the  souls  of  the  good  either  sleep  till  a  future  resurrectioD,  or 
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9^  absorbed  into  Grod  until  then,  while  the  souls  of  th0 
impenitent  descend  to  a  lower  sphere.  Christ  teaches  that 
at  death  aU  rise  to  a  higher  state  —  of  life  and  love  to  the 
bving,  or  judgment  by  the  sight  of  truth  to  the  selfish ;  but 
higher  to  all.  Paul  declares  that  ^^  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even 
60  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive/'  making  the  rise  equiv- 
alent in  extent  to  the  fall. 

The  great  change  in  the  faith  of  the  apostles,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  resurrection  or  ascent  of  Christ,  was  this: 
They  before  believed  that  at  death  all  went  to  Hades,  to  the 
gloomy  underworld  of  shadows,  there  to  remain  till  tlie  final 
resurrection.  But  the  belief  that  Christ,  instead  of  going 
down,  had  gone  up,  and  had  assured  them  that  all  who  had 
faith  in  him  had  the  principle  of  ascent  in  their  souls,  and 
were  already  spiritually  risen, — this  took  the  victory  from 
Hades  and  the  sting  from  death. 

To  Christians,  at  least.  Hades  is  no  more  anything ;  all 
who  have  a  living  faith  rise  with  Christ ;  and  sooner  or  later, 
each  in  his  order,  aU  shall  rise.  This  was  the  ^^  power  of 
the  resurrection "  of  Jesus  to  destroy  the  fear  of  death,  to 
enable  them  ''to  attain"  now  ''to  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead"  (Phil.  8:10),  teaching  that  "if  the  Spirit  of  Him 
who  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  he  that 
raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal 
bodies  by  his  Spirit  that  dwells  in  you."  "  For  it  is  Christ 
that  died,  yea,  rather^  thai,  is  risen,  who  is  even  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us."  It  was, 
therefore,  the  duty  of  all  Christians,  since  they  were  risen  in 
Christ,  "  to  seek  the  things  which  are  above." 

§  6.  Resurrection  of  the  Body^  as  taught  in  the  New  Testa- 
mentj  not  a  Rising  again  of  the  same  Body,  hut  the  Ascent  into 
a  higher  Body.  —  It  is  remarkable  that  those  who  profess 
to  believe  in  the  literal  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament 
should  nevertheless  very  generally  teach  that  the  future  body 
is  materially  the  same  as  this.     We  oflen  hear  labored  argu- 
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ments  to  show  how  the  identical  chemical  partides  whidi 
compose  the  body  at  death  may  be  re-collected  from  all  quar* 
ters  at  the  resurrection.  Yet  the  only  place  where  any  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  future  body,  declares  explicitly  that  it 
is  different  from  the  present,  just  as  the  stalk  which  comes 
out  of  the  ground  differs  from  the  seed  planted.  **  We  sow 
not  the  body  which  shall  be,  but  bare  grain,  and  God  giveth 
it  a  body  as  pleaseth  him." 

Many  persons,  however,  take  an  opposite  view,  and  have 
no  belief  in  any  future  bodily  existence.  They  speak  much 
more  frequently  of  the  immortality  of  the  soxd.  But  the  res- 
urrection of  the  body  is  unquestionably  a  doctrine  of  the 
New  Testament,  while  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  not. 
The  New  Testament  knows  nothing  of  a  purely  spiritual  ex- 
istence hereafter,  nothing  of  an  abstract  disembodied  immor- 
tality. The  reaction  from  materialism  to  idealism  has  caused 
us  now  to  undervalue  bodily  existence.  So  it  did  among  the 
Corinthians  to  whom  Paul  wrote,  '^  How  say  some  among 
you  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead  ?  *'  These  Co- 
rinthians were  not  Sadducees,  nor  Epicureans.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  these  sects  had  any  influence  on  the  Christian 
Church.  They  did  not  deny  a  future  existence^  but  they 
denied  a  rising  up  and  a  future  bodily  existence.  They 
believed,  like  us,  in  an  immortality  of  the  soul,  denying  the 
possibility  (probably  on  philosophical  grounds)  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body.  So  Paul  proceeds,  in  the  fifteenth  chap* 
ter  of  Corinthians,  first  to  prove  the  fact,  and  then  to  explain 
the  nature  of  a  bodily  resurrection. 

Let  us  consider,  first,  what  is  meant  by  a  resurrection  of 
the  body. 

Thb  word  returredion  tends  to  mislead  us  by  suggesting 
the  rising  from  the  grave  of  the  material  body  there  depo»* 
ited;  and  accordingly  we  have  the  theory  which  makes 
the  future  body  the  mere  revival  of  the  same  particles  of 
matter  composing  the  present  body.     But  the  Greek  word, 
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•B  we  have  fully  shown,  means  not  merely  rising  out  of  the 
grave,  but  rising  to  a  higher  state  of  existence.  The  anas' 
tens  of  the  body  is  its  elevation  and  spiritualization.  By  the 
lesorrectiou  of  the  body,  we  mean  that  in  the  future  life  of 
maQy  he  shall  not  exist  in  the  same  material  and  fleshly  en- 
velope as  now,  nor  yet  as  a  purely  disembodied  spirit.  The 
true  doctrine  avoids  both  extremes  —  the  extreme  of  pure 
idealism  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  pure  materialism  on  the 
other.  It  asserts  three  things:  first,  that  we  have  a  real 
body  hereafter ;  second,  that  this  will  be  identical  with  our 
true  body  now ;  third,  that  it  will  be  this  true  body  in  a 
kigher  state  of  development  than  at  present,  a  spiritual  instead 
of  a  natural  body. 

First,  it  will  be  a  real  body.  A  real  body  is  an  organi- 
sation with  which  the  soul  is  connected,  and  by  means  of 
which  it  comes  into  connection  with  the  material  universe, 
and  under  the  laws  of  space  and  time.  This  organization 
may  be  more  or  less  refined  and  subtle ;  it  may  not  come 
under  the  cognizance  of  our  present  senses ;  but  if  it  is  an 
organisation  by  means  of  which  we  may  commune  with  the 
physical  universe,  it  is  essentially  a  body. 

Again,  the  future  body  is  identical  with  the  present  true 
body  of  man.  For  what  is  our  true  body  f  Not  the  particles 
of  flesh  and  blood,  but  the  principle  of  its  organization.  The 
identity  of  our  body  does  not  consist  in  the  identity  of  its 
material  particles,  for  these  come  and  go,  are  in  constant 
flnx,  and  are  wholly  changed,  it  is  said,  every  seven  years. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  change,  the  body  of  the  man  is  the 
same  with  that  of  the  child.  The  same  features,  figure, 
temperament,  morbid  and  passional  tendencies,  are  repro- 
duced year  after  year.  These  flying  particles,  gathered  from 
earth  and  air,  are  manufactured  into  brain,  bone,  blood,  accord- 
ing to  an  unvarying  law,  and  then  given  back  again  to  air 
and  earth.  There  is,  therefore,  a  hidden  mysterious  princi- 
^e  of  organization  working  on  during  the  whole  seventy 
27* 
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years  of  oar  earthly  existence,  which  makes  the  body  of  the 
infant  and  the  child  identical  with  that  of  the  man  and  the 
old  man.  This  is  the  true  body;  and  this,  extricated  at 
death  from  its  present  envelope,  and  clothed  upon  with  • 
higher  spiritual  and  immortal  form,  will  constitute  the  future 
body. 

But  again,  it  will  be  a  higher  development  of  the  body. 
Paul  plainly  teaches  this.  He  uses  the  analogy  of  the  seed, 
showing  that  the  future  body  is  related  to  this,  and  difier- 
enced  from  this,  as  the  plant  is  related  to  the  seed,  and  yet 
different  from  it.  *^  Thou  sowest  not  that  body  thcU  shall  he^ 
but  bare  grain."  You  do  not  sow  the  stalk,  but  the  kernel ; 
you  do  not  sow  the  oak,  but  the  acorn.  Yet  the  oak  k 
contained  potentially  in  the  acorn,  and  so  the  future  body  is 
contained  potentially  in  the  present.  The  condition  of  the 
germination  of  the  acorn  is  its  dissolution ;  then  the  germ 
is  able  to  separate  itself  from  the  rest  of  the  seed,  and  start 
forward  in  a  new  career  of  development.  In  like  manner 
the  spiritual  body  cannot  be  developed  until  the  present 
organization  is  dissolved. 

Paul  goes  on  to  say  that  **  there  is  a  natural  body  and 
there  is  a  spiritual."  This  body  is  the  natural  body ;  the 
future  will  be  the  spiritual.  Two  things  may  be  implied 
in  this  distinction.  As  by  the  natural  body  we  oome  inie 
communion  with  the  natural  world,  the  world  of  phenomena, 
so  by  the  spiritual  we  commune  with  the  spiritual  worlds 
the  world  of  essential  being  and  cause.  Here  and  now  w^ 
see  things  through  a  glass,  darkly,  then  face  to  face.  Her^ 
we  look  at  things  on  the  outside  only ;  but  how  often  a 
longing  seizes  us  to  know  the  essences,  to  penetrate  to  their 
interior  life !  That  longing  is  an  instinctive  prophecy  of  ite 
own  fulfilment  hereafter.  The  spiritual  body  musC  also 
fnafiifesi  the  spirit  hereafter,  as  the  natural  or  Bool  bo^ 
now  manifests  the  soul.  For  while  the  present  body  ex* 
presses  adequately  enough  present  wishes  and  emotiodt^  il 
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fiulfl  of  expressing  the  spiritual  emotions,  and  fails  of  being 
a  tme  servant  of  the  higher  life. 

This,  then,  constitutes  the  future  body.  First,  it  is  an  or- 
^nization  connecting  us  with  the  outward  universe  of  space 
and  time.  Second,  it  is  identical  with  the  present  true  body. 
Third,  it  is  a  development  and  advance  of  this  into  a  higher 
organization.  Let  us  now  inquire  what  are  the  evidences 
sad  proofs  of  thi$  future  body.  How  do  we  know,  or  why 
do  we  think,  that  we  shall  have  any  such  body  ? 

The  first  proof  of  a  future  bodily  existence  is  its  reason- 
sblenese.  There  is  a  law  of  gradation  in  the  universe  by 
which  the  seed  unfolds  gradually  into  the  stalk,  the  bud  into 
the  Hower,  the  flower  into  the  fruit.  We  see  a  gradual  prog- 
less  of  vegetable  life  into  animal,  and  a  gradual  transition 
from  the  lower  forms  of  animal  existence  to  the  higher. 
The  transition  is  so  gradual  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  say 
vfaere  vegetables  end  and  where  animals  begin.  Radiated 
ndmals  ascend  towards  the  moUusks,  the  moUusks  towards 
the  articulata,  the  articulata  towards  the  vertebrata.  And 
through  this  last  class  we  see  a  steady  ascent  from  one  form 
ttf  organization  to  another ;  from  fishes  to  reptiles,  from  rep- 
tiles to  birds,  from  birds  to  mammalia,  until  by  steady  rise 
ve  reach  the  human  body,  in  delicacy,  beauty,  and  faculty 
tin  crown  of  all.  Why  should  we  suppose  this  the  end  of 
bodily  existence  ?  Why  not  rather  that  this  is  to  pass  into  a 
still  more  noble  and  beautiful  type  of  organization?  After 
this  gradual  development,  why  suppose  the  enormous  change 
to  a  purely  spiritual  existence  ?  Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to 
suppose,  instead,  a  higher  order  of  bodily  life  ? 

If  we  may  look  at  the  question  for  a  moment  from  a  meta- 
physical point  of  view,  we  shall  find  it  hard  to  comprehend 
the  possibility  of  personal  existence  hereafter  apart  from 
bodily  organization.  Everything  which  is,  must  be  either 
iiomewfaere,  or  everywhere,  or  nowhere ;  that  is,  it  must  be 
present  in  some  particular  point  of  space,  or  omnipresent 
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through  all  space,  or  wholly  out  of  space.  But  to  be  wholly 
out  of  space  is  to  lose  that  which  distioguishes  one  thing 
from  another,  for  all  distinctions  which  we  can  conceive  of 
are  distinctions  in  space  and  time.  To  be  everywhere  is  to 
be  omnipresent,  which  is  an  attribute  belonging  to  God,  and 
not  to  finite  being,  and  would  imply  absorption  into  the  divine 
nature.  Therefore  personal  existence  is  existence  somewhere 
in  space,  but  locality  in  space  is  an  attribute  of  body,  not  of 
spirit,  and  implies  bodily  existence. 

Moreover,  shall  we  suppose  that  after  death  we  are  to 
have  no  more  communion  with  the  material  universe,  do 
more  knowledge  of  this  vast  order  and  beauty,  which  is  a 
perpetual  manifestation  of  God,  the  garment  which  he  Weare, 
one  of  his  grand  methods  of  revelation  ?  These  myriads  of 
suns  and  worlds,  these  constellations  of  stars  peopling  space, 
this  city  of  God  full  of  wonder  and  infinite  variety,  are  they 
to  be  nothing  to  us  after  the  few  years  of  mortal  life  is  over? 
We  cannot  believe  it.  If,  then,  we  are  still  to  perceive  the 
material  universe,  the  faculties  by  which  we  perceive  it  will 
be  more  intense  bodily  faculties.  If  spiritual  things  are 
spiritually  discerned,  bodily  things  are  discerned  in  a  bodiiy 
manner. 

Such  considerations  as  these  show  that  a  future  bodily  ex» 
istence  is  reasonable ;  but  the  proof  of  it  must  come,  if  at  allf 
either  from  revelation  or  experience.  Let  us  see,  then,  what 
bearing  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  has  upon  this  question. 

According  to  the  Gospels,  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead  ia 
bodily  form.  This  body  resembled  his  former  one,  so  as  to  be 
recognized  by  his  disciples ;  it  had  the  marks  of  the  spear  and 
nails ;  it  could  be  touched,  and  was  capable  of  eating  food. 
In  all  these  respects  it  seems  exactly  the  same  body  he  had 
before.  This,  too,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  he  came 
from  the  tomb  where  his  body  had  been  placed,  and  that  thi« 
had  disappeared.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  many  peculiari- 
ties indicate  a  difference ;  such  as  his  not  being  recogniated  at 
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OMse  hj  Maiy  in  the  garden,  nor  by  the  diaciplea  during  the 
whole  walk  to  Emmaus;  his  appearing  and  disappearing 
BOddeiilj ;  his  coming  through  the  closed  doors.  Again,  if 
the  body  of  Jesus  was  exactly  like  that  which  he  had  before 
dettth,  it  is  evident  that  he  would  Lave  to  lay  it  aside  again 
before  ascending  into  the  spiritual  world,  for  flesh  and  blood 
oanaot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  if  he  was  to  lay  it 
aside  again,  this  would  be  equivalent  to  dying  a  second  time, 
which  would  destroy  the  whole  meaning  and  value  of  his 
nMorrection,  making  it  nothing  but  a  mere  revival,  or  com- 
iiig  to  life  again,  like  that  of  a  person  who  has  been  appar- 
ently drowned.  Such  a  revival  would  have  produced  no 
resnltBy  and  the  faith  of  the  Church  which  has  come  from  the 
resorrection  of  Jesus  would  never  have  taken  place. 

Aoeordingly,  we  must  conclude  that  Jesus  rose  with  a  higher 
spiritual  body.  And  this  gives  to  the  ascension  its  meaning. 
For  otherwise,  the  ascension  would  be  only  a  disappearance ; 
whereas,  iu  this  view,  the  disciples  saw  him  pass  away  in  the 
slMipe  and  form  he  was  to  continue  to  wear  in  the  other 
world.  Then  the  gulf  was  bridged  over,  in  their  minds, 
and  they  had  looked  into  heaven. 

This  was  what  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  did  for  ^he  apos- 
tles. It  changed  doubt  and  despair  into  faith  and  hope; 
duiaged  theoretical  belief  into  practical  assurance ;  imparted 
that  commanding  energy  of  conviction  and  utterance  which 
only  comes  from  life.  Animated  thus  themselves,  they  were 
enabled  to  animate  others.  And  so  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
was  the  resurrection  of  Christiafiity,  the  resurrection  of  a 
Christian  faith  and  hope  infinitely  deeper  and  stronger  than 
had  before  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples. 

We  do  not  like  the  usual  method  of  regarding  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  as  a  great  exceptional  event,  and  an  astound- 
ii^  violation  of  the  laws  Of  nature.  Its  power  seems  rather 
to  haere  consisted  in  this,  that  it  was  a  glorious  confirmation 
of  those  everlaating  laws  announced  by  Jesus — laws  bound- 
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less  as  the  universe.  The  very  essence  of  the  gospel  is  the 
declaration  that  good  is  not  only  better  than  evil,  which  we 
all  knew  before,  but  stronger  than  evil,  which  we  weakly 
doubt. 

The  gospel  assures  us  that  love  is  stronger  than  hatred, 
peace  than  war,  holiness  than  evil,  truth  than  error.  It  is 
the  marriage  of  the  goodness  of  motive  and  the  goodness 
of  attainment ;  goodness  in  the  soul  and  goodness  in  outward 
life ;  heaven  hereafter  and  heaven  here.  It  asserts  that  the 
good  man  is  always  in  reality  successful ;  that  he  who  ham- 
bles  himself  is  exalted,  he  who  forgives  is  forgiven,  he  who 
gives  to  others  receives  again  himself,  he  who  hungers  afler 
righteousness  is  filled.  This  was  the  faith  which  Christ  ex- 
pressed, in  which  and  out  of  which  he  lived  and  acted ;  it  was 
this  faith  which  made  him  Christ  the  King,  King  of  human 
minds  and  hearts.  Was  it  then  all  false  ?  Did  his  death  prove 
it  so?  Was  that  the  end,  the  earthly  end,  of  his  efforts  for 
man  ?  Were  truth  and  love  struck  down  then  by  the  power  of 
darkness?  That  was  the  question  which  his  resurrection  an- 
swered ;  it  showed  him  passing  through  death  to  higher  life, 
through  an  apparent  overthrow  to  a  real  triumph ;  it  gave 
one  visible  illustration  to  laws  usually  invisible  in  their  oper^ 
ation,  and  set  God's  seal  to  their  truth.  Through  that  death 
which  seemed  the  destruction  of  all  hope  Jesus  went  up  to 
be  the  Christ,  the  King. 

In  this  point  of  view  we  see  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  why  Easter  Sunday  should  be 
the  ^hief  festival  of  Christianity.  It  was  the  great  triuin|ih 
of  life  over  death,  of  good  over  evil.  It  was  the  apt  symbol 
and  illustration  of  the  whole  gospel. 

If,  then,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  means  that  Christ  as- 
cended through  death  to  a  higher  state ;  if  our  resurrection 
means  that  we  pass  up  through  death,  and  not  down; 
not  into  the  grave,  but  into  a  condition  of  higher  life ;  if  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  does  not  mean  the  raising  again  out 
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of  the  earth  the  material  particles  deposited  there,  but  the 
BDnI  clothing  itself  with  a  higher  and  more  perfect  organiza- 
tion ;  if  it  is,  then,  the  raising  of  the  body  to  a  more  perfect 
condition  of  development, — then  is  there  not  good  reason 
whj  such  stress  should  be  laid  upon  this  great  fact? 

All  the  proof  rests  on  the  historic  fact  of  the  resurrection. 
Was  Christ  seen  in  this  higher  spiritual  and  bodily  state,  or 
'Was  he  not?  If  he  was,  then  we  have  a  fact  of  history  and 
experience  to  rely  upon  to  show  us  that  the  future  life  in- 
>olTe8  an  ascent  both  spiritual  and  bodily.  And  this  is  the 
teasoQ  why  such  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  resurrection. 

This  raising  of  man,  through  the  power  of  Christ's  life,  to 
a  higher  state,  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  speculation,  then,  not 
an  opinion,  not  something  pleasant  to  think  of  and  hope  for, 
bat  it  is  a  fundamental  fact  of  Christian  faith.  Because 
Christ  has  arisen  and  passed  up,  we  must  all  arise  and  pass 
vp,  too,  with  him.  He  is  the  first  fruits  of  those  who  sleep. 
In  proportion  as  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  in  us,  in  that  propor- 
tion is  the  power  in  us  which  shall  carry  us  upward  towards 
^m.  He  wishes  that  those  who  believe  in  him  shall  be 
nrhere  he  is.  We  shall  belong  to  him  and  to  his  higher 
world,  not  arbitrarily,  but  naturally;  not  by  any  positive 
decree  of  Grod,  but  by  the  nature  of  things. 

The  essential  fact  in  the  resurrection  is,  that  Christ  rose, 
through  death,  to  a  higher  state.  The  essential  doctrine  of 
ifte  resurrection  is,  that  death  is  the  transition  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  condition  in  all  who  have  the  life  which  makes 
.ftem  capable  of  it« 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

CHBIST'S  COMING,  USUALLY  CALLED  THB  "SECOND  COMINO,'* 
AND  CHB18T  THB  JUDGE  OP  THE  WORLD. 

§  1.  The  Coming  of  Christ  is  not  whoUy  future,  not  wholly 
ovtwardj  not  locals  nor  maierial.  —  It  is  a  curious  fact  that, 
in  direct  coDtradiction  to  Christ's  own  expIanatioDS  concera- 
iog  his  coming,  this  should  frequently  he  considered  hj  the 
Orthodox,  (1.)  as  wholly  future;  (2.)  as  wholly  outward; 
(3.)  as  local ;  (4.)  as  hodily  and  material. 

It  cannot  he  wholly  future,  for  if  it  were,  Jesus  was  mis- 
taken in  saying  of  the  signs  of  his  coming,  ^^  This  generation 
shall  not  pass  away  until  all  these  things  be  fulfilled.'* 
(Mark  13:30.) 

Nor  can  it  be  wholly  outward,  for  if  it  were,  Jesus  was 
mistaken  when  he  declared  of  the  signs  of  his  coming,  ^*  7?he 
kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  obserration "  (Luke  17 : 
20)  ;  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you  "  (Luke  17 :  21) ; 
*'My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world"  (John  18:36).  See 
also  Mark  4:26,  27,  and  Matt.  13:33,  where  his  king- 
dom is  compared  with  seed  sprouting  and  leaven  working 
secretly. 

Nor  is  Christ's  coming  local,  that  is,  in  a  certain  place,  for 
if  it  were,  Jesus  was  mistaken  in  telling  his  disciples  not  to 
believe  those  who  said,  '^  Lo,  here  !  *'  or  '^  Lo,  there ! "  not  to 
go  into  the  desert  when  men  say,  ^'Behold,  he  is  there," 
and  not  to  believe  those  who  declare  that  he  is  hidden  some- 
where in  the  city,  for  that  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man 
should  be  like  that  of  the  lightning,  which  shines  all  round 
the  sky,  and  seems  to  be  everywhere  at  once.    (Matt.  24 :  26.) 
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And  if  Dot  local,  neither  can  it  be  a  bodily  coming ;  for  all 
bodily  coming  must  be  in  some  one  place.  Since,  therefore, 
Jesns  distinctly  denies  that  his  coming  is  to  be  ^^  here "  or 
^"  there,"  —  that  is,  local,  —  it  must  be  a  spiritual  coming,  a 
coming  in  spirit  and  in  power.  All  the  material  images  con- 
nected witli  it —  the  clouds,  the  trumpet,  &c,  —  are  to  be  con- 
sidered symbolical.  The  ^^  clouds  of  heaven  "  may  symbolize 
spiritual  movements  and  influences ;  the  ^'  trumpet,"  the 
awakening  power  of  new  truth.* 

i  2.  No  Second  Coming  of  Christ  is  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
—  It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact  that  only  one  coming  of  Christ 
s  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  Orthodoxy  speaks  con- 
tinually of  Christ's  second  coming,  but  without  any  warrant. 
It  assumes  that  the  manifestation  of  Jesus  in  the  flesh  was 
his  first  coming  as  the  Christ,  and  that  consequently  the  pre- 
dictions (in  Matt.  ch.  24,  and  the  parallels)  mtAst  refer  to  a 
second  coming.  Hence  the  phrase  ^^ second  coming"  has 
been  introduced,  and  naturalized  in  theology.  But,  in  truth, 
the  life  of  Jesus  on  earth  was  not  regarded  as  his  coming  as 
the  Messiah.f  What  the  disciples  expected  was  his  manifes- 
tation or  investiture  as  the  Messiah,  which  evidently  had  not 
taken  place  at  the  time  of  their  conversation.  And  this  was 
to  be,  not  '*  at  the  end  of  the  world,"  but  at  the  end  of  the 
ft§e.  They,  like  other  Jews,  divided  time  into  two  periods, 
^*ihe  present  age,"  or  times  previous  to  the  Messiah,  and 
^  the  coming  age,"  or  times  of  the  Messiah's  reign.  When, 
therefore,  Jesus  was  with  them,  only  teaching  and  healing, 
'  they  did  not  at  all  consider  him  to  have  come  as  the  Messiah. 
Bat  when  he  spoke  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  as  that 

*  So  Usterl  (PanlinlBchen  Lebrbegriff)  tayB  that  irAAni^  appears  to  denote 
fotlj  the  atartling  power  of  the  truth,  and  partly  its  power  of  oallin^  men 
togetlier  from  all  the  ro^ont  of  the  earth. 

t  Christ  only  comes  when  he  comes  to  reign.    His  first  coming  was  as  Jesns, 
BOt  tm  Christ.  The  haman  life  is  *'  the  life  of  Jesas.*'   Christian  history  is  '*  the 
'  lllii  of  ChrUt."   In  his  earthly  life  he  was  Prophet;  in  his  deeitb  he  was  Friett; 
'  kk  Mb  resurrection,  or  rinen  state,  he  was  King. 

28 
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indicated  the  end  of  the  existing  economy,  they  understood  it 
to  be  synchronous  with  his  coming  as  the  Christ.  So  they 
said,  ^'  What  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  comikg,  and  of  the  kmd 
OF  THE  AGE?"  And  SO  through  the  Epistles,  when  the' 
'^  coming  of  Christ "  is  spoken  of,  is  meant  his  manifestation . 
in  the  world  as  the  Messiah.  This  was  a  single  event,  to 
take  place  once,  not  to  be  repeated.  Such  a  thing  as  '^  Christ's 
second  coming  '*  is  unknown  to  the  Scriptures.* 

§  3.  Were  the  AposUea  mistaken  in  expecting  a  speedy  Comr 
ing  of  Christ  t  —  It  is  oflen  said  that  the  apostles  themselves . 
were  mistaken  in  expecting  a  speedy  coming  of  Christ.  No 
doubt  they  did  expect  his  speedy  coming,  and  with  reason ; 
for  he  himself  had  told  them  that  the  existing  generation 
should  not  pass  away  till  all  those  things  were  fulfiUed. 
Therefore  they  wore  justified  in  looking  for  a  near  coming 
of  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  We  admit  that  they  expected  hia 
speedy  coming ;  but  we  think  they  were  not  mistaken,  for  ho 
did  come.  He  came,  though  not  perhaps  in  the  manner  thej 
anticipated.  Possibly  they  interpreted  too  literally  what  ha 
said  concerning  his  coming. 

For  though  Christ  spoke  so  much  in  symbols  and  parableay 
literal  people  took  him  literally.  And  so  they  do  still.  When 
he  said  that  except  men  ate  his  flesh  and  drank  his  blood  thej 
could  not  be  his,  the  literalists  said,  ^^  How  can  this  man  give 
us  his  flesh  to  eat?"  And  so  many  persons  still  think  that 
somehow  Christ's  actual  body  is  to  be  eaten  in  the  Lord's  ■ 
supper.     So,  when  he  said  that  the  Son  of  man  should  be 

•  Tho  book  of  the  Revelation  of  John  it  the  aooonnt  of  ChilAt'f  oominyj 
and  the  true  interpretation  of  thnt  boolc  depends  on  the  proper  undcratanding ' 
of  his  coming.  If  Christ*!  comiuij^  began  at  the  destruction  of  Jeni8aleai« ' 
and  baa  continued  in  ail  the  developments  of  human  liistory,  then  the  key 
to  **  the  Revelation  *'  ia  to  be  found  in  tho  progress  of  Christian  prindplti 
and  iiNa  in  the  world.  Bcrtholdt  (Christologia  Judieorum  Jean  Apoatolo- 
rumque  aetatc),  note  to  S  11,  quotes  fh>m  the  Sephcr  Ikkarim  this  patffigtt 
•*  The  fhtoro  age  wiU  come  graduaUy  to  men  after  the  day  of  the  grMt  JiMlf- 
ment,  which  wiU  take  place  after  the  resarroetiou.*'  Resorreotioii  tnd  JodgBflrt ' 
both  come  with  Jetna,  and  hia  were  **  the  last  daja." 
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sdeQ  ^  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great 
glory,  and  send  his  angels  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and 
gather  his  elect  from  the  four  winds,"  they  took  it  literally. 
His  apostles,  even,  may  have  supposed  that  he  was  to  be  seen 
up  in  the  air  in  physical  form,*  and  that  a  material  trumpet 
wmB  to  be  blown.     But  all  this  was  the  flesh,  the  garb  of  his 
thought.     The  spirit  of  his  thought  only  is  of  value ;   the 
flesh  profits  nothing.     The  apostles  were  wrong  in  suppos- 
ing—  if  they  did  suppose  it  —  that  Christ  was  to  come  iu  their 
day  in  thetlir,  in  an  outward  physical  fashion,  with  an  out- 
wmrd  noise,  making  a  great  demonstration  to  the  senses  of 
sight  And  hearing.     Christ  never  came  so,  and  he  never  will 
come  so.     The  only  comiag  of  Christ  possible  is  spiritual 
coming,  for  Christ  is  spirit.     He  did   come,  therefore,  in 
the  days  of  the  apostles,  in  the  great  access  of  faith  and  power 
in  their  own  souls,  and  in  the  souls  of  those  whom  they  con« 
verted.     He  came  in  power  and  great  glory,  when  his  truth 
came  to  human  minds,  and  his  love  to  human  hearts.     He 
sent  his  angels  then,  and  gathered  his  elect  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  heavens.     When  Paul  was  converted,  Christ 
csDe  to  him ;  when  the  negro  chamberlain  of  the  Queen  of 
BUiiopia  was  converted,  Christ  came  to  him  ;  when  the  peo* 
{de  of  £phe8us  and  Corinth,  Fhilippi  and  Rome,  were  con* 
verted,  Christ  came  to  them.     The  trumpet  sounded,  but  it 
was  in  their  souls  that  it  sounded ;  the  angels  summoned  the 
elect,  but  these  angels  were  the  convictions  sent  into  their 
reason,  and  the  longings  awakened  in  their  hearts. 

Materialists  and  Literalists  are  always  the  same.  The 
apostles  soon  rose  out  of  their  literalism,  and  soon  spoke  of 
Christ  as  being  revealed  within  them,  not  outside  of  them ; 

*  1  Ttaess.  4 :17.  **  We,  who  ore  allre,  and  rcmnin,  BhaU  be  caug^ht  up  top?th- 
cr  vtth  tliGm,  In  the  olouda,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air.*>  Uateri  (Paul. 
Lehrbc^.)  anyt  that  **thia  in  dipa  haa  no  analogy  lu  any  other  paaaajj^e  of  the 
Epifetlea,  or  Indeed  of  the  New  Teatamcnt."  But  Paul  outgrew  thia  Ilternliam, 
aftd  fai  his  later  Xpiatlea  apeaka  of  altting  already  with  Chriat  In  "  heavenly 
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dwelling,  not  in  the  air,  but  in  their  hearts.  But  literals 
lets,  down  to  this  day,  have  always  imagined  the  coming 
of  Christ  to  be  to  the  senses,  rather  than  to  the  soul.  They 
do  not  see  that  a  great  noise  in  the  air  is  not  so  glorious 
a  thing  as  a  voice  heard  in  the  depths  of  the  heart,  and  a 
great  outward  conflagration  somehow  seems  to  them  more 
imposing  than  the  burning  up  of  falsehood  and  sio  in  the 
world.  So  we  are  always  hearing  people  predict  that  Christ 
is  to  come  in  1846,  or  1856,  or  1866,  meaning  thereby  that 
they  expect  some  great  outward  event  then,  visible^o  eyes  and 
ears.  "  Fools,  and  slow  of  heart,"  not  to  see  that  the  only 
possible  coming  of  Him  who  is  spirit  and  love  is  a  coming  in 
the  soul,  and  that  he  has  come,  and  is  coming,  and  is  to  cosie 
more  and  more  abundantly,  from  day  to  day.  So  they  road 
about  the  heavens  and  earth  being  burned  up,  and  of  a  new 
heavens  and  earth  ;  and  they  imagine  that  the  sky  is  some- 
how to  be  burned  with  material  fire,  and  the  surface  of  the 
earth  to  sink  into  the  flaming  abyss  beneath  us.  But  if  this 
should  happen,  thcU  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  com- 
ing of  Christ.  The  heavens  and  earth  which  he  consumes 
with  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  and  destroys  with  the  bright- 
ness of  his  coming,  are  the  religions  and  moralities,  the  in- 
stitutions and  works,  of  men.  And  the  new  heavens  and  new 
earth  which  take  their  place  are  the  higher,  nobler,  purer  re- 
ligions aud  moralities  which  flow  out  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 
§  4.  Examination  of  the  Account  of  Christ's  Coming  given 
hy  Jesus  in  Matthew  (chapters  24-26). — A  great  dtificuHy 
in  regard  to  the  coming  of  Christ  is  to  combine  in  one 
view  the  diflerent  notions  given  in  Scripture  concerning  it. 
Many  of  these  ideas  indicate  that  the  coming  of  Christ  took 
place  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as,  for  example,  tlie 
description  of  wars,  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and  especially 
the  declaration  that  ^^  this  generation  shall  not  pass  away  till 
all  these  things  be  fulfilled.*'  On  the  other  hand,  the  coming 
of  Christ  is  expressly  connected,  in  our  translation,  with  ^^  the 
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«Qd  of  the  world,"  and  with  the  general  jadgment.  Hence  a 
iftifficaltj  in  interpreting  these  passages,  some  persons  think- 
ing that  the  coming  of  Christ  took  place  at  the  destruction  of 
Jemsalem ;  others  thinking  that  it  is  yet  to  take  place  at  the 
•ad  of  the  world ;  others,  again,  maintaining  two  or  more 
comings  of  Christ ;  and  others  spiritualizing  the  whole  of  it, 
and  making  it  mean  the  spread  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

Let  us,  therefore,  examine  the  passage  in  which  Christ's 
coming  is  spoken  of,  and  endeavor  to  find  its  natural  and 
lobvious  meaning,  and  so  see  how  far  the  common  Orthodox 
conception  is  correct. 

The  subject  is  not  unimportant.  Several  chapters  in  the 
Goepel  of  Matthew  (24-26)  are  devoted  to  the  description  of 
ithis  event.  All  of  the  Epistles  contain  frequent  allusions  to 
iu  The  apostles  unquestionably  expected  Christ's  coming  in 
their  day,  and  they  had  a  right  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  Jesus 
himself  had  distinctly  said  that  their  generation  would  not 
-pass  away  till  all  was  fulfilled.  And  in  the  main  fact  they 
were  not  mistaken,  however  they  may  have  been  deceived, 
OS  we  have  before  said,  in  taking  too  outward  a  view  of  the 
attending  circumstances.  For  if  Christ's  coming  did  not  take 
place  in  their  day,  not  only  were  they  themselves  mistaken 
eo  a  most  important  point,  but  Jesus  was  mistaken  likewise. 

Some  of  the  other  points  in  the  description  of  this  event 
•re  these: ^Christ's  coming  was  to  be  like  that  of  the  thief 
in  the  night — that  is,  it  was  to  be  unexpected,  and  to  take 
men  unprepared.  It  was  to  be  preceded  by  wars,  commo- 
tions, and  misery  in  every  form  ;  preceded  also  by  the  preach- 
ing of  the  truth  in  many  lands.  It  was  to  be  as  difiicult  to 
k)cate  Christ  at  his  coming,  as  to  fix  the  lightning,  which 
comes  out  of  the  east  and  shines  to  the  west.  It  was  to  be 
attended  with  great  spiritual  darkness,  even  in  the  minds  of 
the  wise  and  good.  The  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars  of  the  moral 
world  were  to  be  darkened,  and  the  powers  of  the  heavens  to 
be  shaken ;  and  of  ten  virgins,  all  going  together  to  meet 
28  • 
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the  bridegroom,  half  would  be  found  spiritnallj  asleep  when 
he  came.  Christ's  coming  would  be  especially  judgme  it  and 
punishment.  He  would  part  the  sheep  from  the  goats.  He 
would  consume  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming  the  man  of 
sin.  Such  are  some  of  the  traits  with  which  the  coming 
of  Jesus  is  described  by  himself  and  by  his  apostles.  How 
are  these  to  be  reconciled  with  the  facts,  and  what  was  his 
coming? 

The  best  way  to  get  at  the  facts  is  to  begin  at  the  begin* 
ning,  and  ask  what  the  diaciplea  meant  when  they  asked  for  the 
signs  of  Christ's  coming.  They  were  sitting  with  Jesus  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  looking  across  the  valley  between,  at 
the  Temple.  They  saw  and  admired  the  gorgeous  magnifi- 
cence of  this  vast  edifice  towering  before  them,  white  with 
marble  and  yellow  with  gold,  against  the  deep  blue  sky  of 
that  sunny  land,  and  as  they  admired  it,  Jesus  told  them  that 
every  stone  of  that  divine  structure  should  be  cast  down. 
And  then  they  asked,  ^^  When  shall  these  things  be?  and  what 
shall  be  the  signs  of  thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of  the  world  ?  " 
What  was  the  connection,  in  their  minds,  between  the  three 
events?  Why  should  they  have  at  once  inferred  that  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  was  to  take  place  at  the  coming 
of  Christ,  and  that  the  coming  of  Christ  was  to  take  place  at 
the  end  of  the  world  ?  There  was  no  connection  at  all,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  notions  on  this  subject.  If  the  coming 
of  Christ  was  to  be  a  great  outward  manifestation  in  the  sky, 
to  take  place  long  after  his  death,  after  the  lapse  of  thousands 
of  years,  and  at  the  destruction  of  the  visible  universe,  what 
had  that  to  do  with  the  Jewish  Temple  ?  or,  indeed,  what 
had  that  to  do  with  any  of  their  ideas  concerning  their  Mas- 
ter? But  the  notion  in  their  minds,  when  they  asked  the 
question,  was  something  very  different;  not  the  present 
Christian  idea,  but  the  usual  Jewish  idea.  They  ^K>ke  at 
Jews,  out  of  the  notions  of  their  day.  Christ  answered  what  - 
was  in  their  minds,  not  what  is  in  ours.    If  we  wish  to  know 
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what  he  meaDt,  we  must  place  ourselves  on  their  stand-point, 
look  out  of  their  eyes,  and  listen  with  their  ears. 

The  coming  of  Christ  had  a  very  distinct  meaning  to  the 
Jewish  mind.  It  meant  the  manifestation  of  the  Messiah,  <u 
iuch.  It  meant  his  coming  to  reign  as  king.  It  meant  his 
manifestation  in  Judea,  in  Jerusalem,  as  the  great  Son  of 
David ;  and  the  submission  of  the  Jews,  and  Gentiles  with 
them,  to  his  authority.  The  disciples  of  Jesus,  believiug 
him  to  be  the  Christ,  believed  that  he  was  to  come  as  such. 
He  had  come  as  Prophet,  as  Teacher,  as  a  worker  of  benef- 
icent miracles,  but  he  had  not  yet  come  as  Christ,  as  King. 
They  were  not  asking  about  any  second  coming  af\er  his 
death  and  resurrection,  for  they  did  not  believe  that  he  was 
to  die.  They  were  asking  for  his  present  triumphant  mani- 
festation and  investiture  as  the  Messiah. 

Nor  were  they  asking  —  as  our  translators  make  them  ask 
— for  "the  end  of  the  world."  But  they  were  asking  for 
the  end  of  the  age  -^  that  is,  of  the  first  age.  We  have  said 
that  the  Jews  divided  all  time  into  two  great  periods ;  one 
the  age  preceding  the  Messiah,  the  other  the  age  of  the  Mes- 
siah. The  first  was  called  this  age,  or  the  present  age  ;  the 
other  the  coming  age.  The  end  of  the  first  period  and  be- 
ginning of  the  second  were  called  the  ends  of  the  age ;  as 
where  Paul  says,  "These  are  written  for  our  admonition, 
upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come ; "  and  where 
he  says  that  Christ  has  "  now  once  appeared  in  the  end  of 
the  world  to  put  away  sin."  These  were  the  ideas  of  the 
Jews,  as  we  know  from  history.  When,  therefore,  Christ 
epoke  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Temple,  they  inferred  that  he 
was  speaking  of  the  beginning  of  the  Messianic  age ;  since 
the  Temple  would  not  be  overthrown  while  the  Jewish  theo- 
cratic and  Levitical  government  continued.  Now,  as  the 
Jewish  age  did  come  to  an  end  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusar 
lem,  and  Christianity,  as  the  universal  religion,  took  the 
place  of  Judaism  in  the   education   of  the   human  race, 
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this  really  was  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  and  the  end  of 

the  age. 

We  understand,  therefore,  Christ  to  have  heen  really  speak- 
ing of  his  coming,  as  an  event  soon  to  take  place,  and  whidi 
did  soon  take  place,  when,  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Jewish  Christians  were  scattered  through  the  world,  and 
Christianity  took  its  place  as  a  universal  religion.*  If  this 
exhausted  the  meaning  of  the  idea,  it  would  he  of  very  little 
interest  to  us.  But  the  contents  of  the  passage  are  more  rich 
and  full ;  and,  like  most  of  Christ's  sayings,  besides  its  pre»> 
ent  and  immediate  application,  it  has  more  universal  and 
far-reaching  meanings.     The  principles  of  Christianity  which 

/ 

*  OlBhauien,  an  Orthodox  commentiitor,  iponkB^iui  in  regwd  to  Chriit^ 
predictions  oonoerning  his  ooming^,  in  Matt.  ch.  24,  25:  — 

**  One  of  the  most  striking^  examples  of  the  blending  of  the  present  and  ftatnre 
In  one  narrative,  and  one  which  presents  many  difBoultics,  Is  to  be  fonod  in 
these  passages.  Plain  descriptions  of  the  impendiui;  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  of  the  JewiHh  state  blend  with  no  less  apparent  descriptions  of  the  eominj: 
of  Christ  in  his  kingdom.  It  cannot  be  denied  ttut  tlie  Orthodox  interpreten 
are  far  less  natural  and  unforced  than  the  others,  in  their  treatment  of  thia  pas- 
sage. Their  dogmatic  views  lead  them  to  put  apart  from  each  other  elements 
which  are  blended  together  by  Matthew  and  by  the  other  evaDgellats.  For 
example,  Sohott  says,  that  the  description  of  Christ's  coming  begins  (Matt.  ^: 
2V)  immediately  after  *the  tribulation,'  &c.,  and  that  all  before  that  belongs 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But  apart  from  the  impossibility  of  regnrdMg 
the  20th  verse  as  the  beginning  of  something  entirely  new,  there  are  also  In 
the  passages  which  follow  distinct  references  to  the  present  generation  (verM 
94),  and  in  the  first  part  as  distinct  references  to  "  the  last  time.*  We  do  not, 
therefore,  scruple  (says  Olshausen)  to  accept  the  simple  explanation  wiikh 
alone  suits  the  text,  that  Christ  speaks  of  his  coming  as  coincident  with  thfl 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  with  the  downfall  of  the  Jewish  state." 

The  most  interesting  question,  perhaps,  is  as  to  the  opinions  of  Jesus  kimst^ 
about  his  coming.  That  he  foresaw  tlie  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Tem- 
ple is  eertain.  Everything  indicates  that  he  possessed  a  marvellons  power  of 
reeding  the  ftiture  in  the  present,  and  saw  in  the  eondition  of  the  Jcvrlsh 
mind  the  inevitable  overthrow  of  their  state.  He  also  saw  that  through  his 
death  sU  men  should  be  brought  to  him,  and  that  he  should  become  King  In  the 
way  In  which  he  described  to  Pilate  his  royalty,  i.  e.,  King  of  tlftc  tmth.  All 
who  love  the  truth  shall,  sooner  or  later,  obey  his  voice.  In  what  way,  then, 
did  he  expeot  to  come  ?  In  the  way  he  himself  indicates  the  coming  of  his 
kingdom— like  leaven,  working  secretly  in  the  dough;  like  aeed,  sprooting 
mysterionaly  In  the  ground;  like  lightning,  seen  everywhere  at  onoe.  By 
these  images  alone  could  he  convey  to  his  (lisciples  his  ideas.  He  longed  to  teU 
tbem  many  things  more,  bat  they  were  not  able  to  bear  them. 
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wera  manifested  then,  continue  to  be  manifested  in  other 
forms  to-day.  Jesus  said  on  one  occasion,  ^^The  hour  is 
ooming,  and  now  is,  when  all  that  are  in  their  graves  shall 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  man."  And  on  another  occa* 
8Mm,  ^^  The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  wor* 
shippers  shall  worship  the  Father."  The  hour  had  come  in 
its  first  manifestation,  but  was  to  come  again  in  other  and 
richer  manifestations  of  the  same  principle.  So  Christ  himself 
came  as  King  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  but  has  come  since, 
again  and  again,  more  plainly  and  fully,  in  other  triumphs 
•f  his  truth,  in  other  manifestations  of  his  power.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  coming  of  Christ  took  place  at  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  We  believe  that  it  has  taken  place  since,  in 
other  historical  events.  We  believe  that  it  is  to  take  place 
more  fully  hereafter,  in  this  life  and  in  the  other  life. 

Let  us  look  and  consider  how  this  may  be. 

{  5.  Coming  of  Christ  in  Human  History  at  different 
Times.  —  As  we  look  back  through  the  eighteen  centuries 
of  Christian  history,  we  can  observe  many  events  which  may 
now  be  seen  to  have  been  each  a  coming  of  Christ.  When, 
«t  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Mosaic  theocracy  went 
down  before  the  iron  power  of  Rome,  amid  those  scenes  of 
horror  the  firmest  believers  in  Christ  might  have  feared  only 
snriL  It  seemed  to  be  the  overthrow  of  everything  most 
sacred  —  the  triumph  of  Paganism  over  the  worship  of  Je- 
hovah. Yet  what  was  the  result  ?  Jesus  then  ceased  to  be 
the  Jewish  Messiah,  and  began  to  reign  over  all  nations  as 
4he  world-teacher,  the  Son  of  God,  the  prophet  for  mankind. 
Since  then,  more  and  more,  the  world  has  gone  to  him  as  to 
jls  great  Master.     This,  therefore,  was  a  coming  of  Christ. 

Look  again.  The  early  centuries  are  disgraced  with  theo- 
logical wars.  Fierce  conflicts  are  carried  on  about  the  Trin- 
ity, and  the  rank  of  Jesus  in  the  universe.  All  regard  for  the 
pore,  divine  truth  of  Christianity  seems  forgotten  in  the  fury 
of  these   controversies.     Yet,   nevertheless,   amid    all    the 
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absurdity  and  contradiction,  one  truth  emerges,  everywhere 
recognized  —  that  in  Jesus  was  something  divine ;  that  GoA 
was  more  fully  manifest  in  him  than  elsewhere ;  that  he  is 
the  moral  image  of  the  Infinite  One.  This  is  another  com- 
ing of  Christ.  He  comes  now  not  merely  as  a  prophet,  bnt 
as  the  revealer  of  divine  love  and  truth,  in  his  own  charac- 
ter. The  theological  doctrines,  in  which  this  truth  has  been 
wrapped,  are  the  husks  and  shells  which  the  world  will 
throw  away.  But  throughout  Christendom  the  idea  of  Goil 
is  derived  from  the  character  of  Jesus,  and  in  this  way 
Jesus  has  come  to  rule  the  hearts  of  men  as  their  divine 
King. 

Other  centuries  passed  by,  and  we  find  new  and  strange 
ideas  taking  possession  of  men's  minds.  A  horror  of  life,  a 
dread  of  the  sins  of  the  world,  drive  men  into  the  desert, 
to  live  as  hermits  and  anchorites.  Thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  monks  withdrew  from  the  world  into  the  wil- 
derness. All  Christianity  appeared  to  be  changing  into  a 
new  form  of  heathenish,  self-inflicted  torture.  Its  blessed 
humanity,  its  genial  influences  on  social  life,  seemed  to  be 
fast  disappearing.  Nevertheless,  out  of  all  this  error  one 
truth  emerged,  one  Christian  idea  was  developed — that  of  self- 
discipline  and  self-culture.  And  in  the  development  of  this 
idea  Christ  came  to  reign  over  the  individual  sotd  as  its  Mas- 
ter, Guide,  and  Redeemer  from  all  sin. 

After  this  arose  the  Papacy.  The  Church,  as  a  powerfbl 
institution,  became  ambitious  to  rule  the  state  and  the  world. 
A  spiritual  despotism  appeared,  surrounding  itself  with  earth- 
ly splendor,  grasping  the  sword  of  earthly  power,  and  the 
farthest  removed  from  the  humble  and  gentle  spirit  of  its 
Master.  It  would  tolerate  no  opposition  to  its  will,  in  high 
places  or  low.  It  hurled  its  thunders  at  the  head  of  kings, 
and  sent  crusading  armies  to  persecute  and  torture  the  peas- 
ants of  the  Piedmont  valleys.  Nothing  coald  seem  more 
full  of  the  spirit  of  Antichrist  than  this  spiritual  despotism 
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•mbodied  in  the  Papacy.  And  yet,  even  through  this  evil 
there  was  developed  a  truth  —  that  there  was  something  in  the 
world  higher  than  kings,  greater  than  the  state.  Papacy, 
with  all  its  evils,  was  a  standing  proof,  in  an  age  of  brute 
force,  of  the  supremacy  of  mind  over  matter.  So  that,  oven 
here,  the  pride  and  selfishness  of  the  priests  and  the  popes 
have  been  overruled,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  give  as- 
cendency to  a  Christian  idea,  and  to  cause  Christ  to  come  as 
Ihe  King  of  the  world. 

Consider  another  important  event  in  the  history  of  Europe : 
Ihe  conversion  of  the  barbarous  tribes  to  Christianity.  When 
the  nations  of  the  north  poured  from  the  forests  of  Germany 
and  the  deserts  of  Scandinavia  over  the  Roman  empire,  — 
when  Goths  and  Vandals,  Franks,  Lombards,  and  Normans, 
quenched  the  light  of  civilization  and  brought  the  dark  ages 
over  Europe,  —  how  terrible  seemed  the  gloom,  and  how  hope- 
less the  prospects,  of  the  human  race !  But  we  now  see  the 
resolt  in  modem  civilization.  We  see  all  these  different  na- 
;  lions  subdued  by  the  power  of  Christianity,  and  a  new  unity, 
a  higher  harmony,  as  the  result.  We  see  the  great  idea  of 
the  unity  of  the  race,  the  harmony  of  nations,  resulting  from 
aU  this  darkness  and  misery.  So  Christ  has  come  again  as 
-tbe  Prince  of  Peace,  breaking  down  the  partition  walls,  and 
pit>claiming  a  brotherhood  of  man. 

Let  us  look  at  one  more  event  of  history-* the  Lutheran 
Jteformation.  What  evils  attended  it  I  What  wars  came 
out  of  it!  How  has  the  impulse  to  freedom  given  by 
Lather  degenerated  into  licentiousness,  run  out  in  infidelity 
and  unbelief  I  And  yet,  when  we  consider  the  ideas  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  and  individual  independence  which  have 
been  bom  of  it,  —  when  we  consider  what  an  impulse  it  has 
^ven  to  thought,  to  free  inquiry,  to  earnest  investigation  of 
truth,  all  the  results  of  this  fruitful  principle,  —  we  cannot 
doubt  that  this  also  was  a  coming  of  Jesus,  the  enfolding  of 
a  new  and  higher  power  in  Christianity. 
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Thns  has  Christ  come  from  age  to  age,  and  in  the  midst 
of  apparent  failure,  increasing  error,  growing  unbelief,  and 
all  forms  of  human  wickedness,  has  acquired  new  power  over 
the  human  mind.  At  the  present  day  he  is  more  the  King 
of  the  world  than  ever.  When  he  seems  to  go,  then  he 
comes.  When  iniquity  most  abounds,  then  he  is  nearest. 
When  love  grows  cold  in  the  hearts  of  his  disciples,  then  a 
new  impulse  of  faith  is  about  to  be  given.  When  false 
prophets  rise  up  and  deceive  many,  then  new  champions  of 
the  truth  are  near  at  hand.  Christ  comes  amid  wars  and 
persecutions.  He  comes  unexpectedly,  like  the  thief  in  the 
night ;  comes  without  observation  ;  and  while  men  say,  ^^  Lo, 
here  I  "  and  ^^  Lo,  there  I "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  in  the 
midst  of  them.  He  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  desert,  nor  in 
the  secret  chambers ;  neither  in  public  nor  private ;  located 
neither  in  this  nor  that  particular  place ;  incarnate  neither  in 
this  nor  that  particular  person.  But  Christ  comes  like  the 
lightning,  seen  over  the  whole  heaven  at  once,  in  a  new  spirit 
pervading  all  parts  of  life,  all  parts  of  society. 

§  6.  Relation  of  the  Parable  of  the  Virgina^  and  of  the 
Talents^  to  Chrises  Coming,  —  We  now  see  what  is  meant  by 
the  parable  of  the  foolish  and  wise  virgins,  and  of  the  talents, 
which  follows  it.  We  see  their  application  to  this  descrip- 
tion of  Christ's  coming.  If  the  coming  of  Christ  be  thus 
anexpected,  he  will  not  be  recognized  by  the  sleeping  servant, 
nor  by  those  who  beat  their  fellow-servants.  Slothful  Chris- 
tians who  make  no  effort  to  improve,  persecating  Christians 
who  spend  their  time  in  denouncing  heretics,  and  saying, 
*'  My  Lord  delayeth  his  coming,"  never  understand  the  signs 
of  the  times,  nor  recognize  any  new  influx  of  divine  light  in 
the  world.  At  each  new  coming  of  Christ  those  who  have 
been  faithful  are  rewarded  by  more  light.  To  those  who 
have,  shall  be  given,  and  the  faithless  lose  what  they  had 
before.  From  him  who  hath  not,  shall  be  taken  away  even 
what  he  seems  to  have.    The  capacity  of  seeing  Christ  when 
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he  comes,  of  recognizing  him  in  any  new  manifestation  of 
truth,  depends  on  his  previous  fidelity. 

§  7.  JRclation  of  the  Account  of  the  Judgment  hy  the  Me§» 
$iah^  in  Matt.  cA.  25,  to  his  Coming.  —  But  what  is  meant  bj 
the  judgment  described  in  the  25th  chapter  of  Matthew,  com- 
mencing, ^'  When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory, 
and  all  the  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne 
of  his  glory,  and  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations, 
aild  he  shall  separate  them  one  from  another,  as  a  shepherd 
diFideth  the  sheep  from  the  goats/'  This  stands  in  such 
dose  connection  with  what  goes  before,  that  many  refer  this 
also  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But  the  moral  mean- 
ing is  so  prominent,  that  others  apply  it  entirely  to  the  final 
jadgment  in  the  future  life.  The  difficulties  on  both  sides 
^disappear  if  we  reflect  that  the  principles  which  govern  this 
life  and  the  next  are  identical  —  that  whether  Christ  came 
at  Jerusalem,  comes  to-day,  or  comes  in  the  future  life,  the 
laws  of  Christian  retribution  are  the  same.  Wherever 
Christ  judges  men,  the  sheep  go  to  the  right,  and  the  goats 
to  the  lefl.  The  generous,  humane,  and  disinterested  hear 
always  the  words,  ^'  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father ;  inherit 
the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world*"  The  judgment  in  this  world,  it  may  be,  is  only 
heard  in  the  depths  of  the  soul.  It  may  be  that  no  other 
mortal  knows  of  it.  Still  it  is  the  voice  of  Christ  which 
speakB.  Still  it  is  the  real  kingdom  which  they  inherit. 
The  jadgment  in  the  future  life,  may  be  or  may  not  be, 
before  assembled  multitudes  whom  no  man  can  number,  and 
the  kingdom  then  inherited  may  be  one  shared  with  the 
angels,  and  extending  over  worlds.  Still  the  sentence  is  the 
same  in  both  cases.  The  judgment  of  Christ  is  one  in  all 
worlds.  It  was,  and  is,  and  shall  be.  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever. 

It  may  be  said,  this  is  to  make  the  coming  of  Christ  mere- 
ly figurative  —  the  coming  of  ideas  and  principles  only ;  only 
29 
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the  coming  of  his  religion ;  and  this  is  but  an  invisible  ab* 
straction.  We  reply,  that  according  to  our  view,  Christianip 
tj  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  an  abstraction,  apart  from  the 
person  of  Jesus,  nor  can  his  religion  come  unless  he  comes 
with  it.  Jesus  is  with  us  always,  in  the  world  always,  and 
none  the  less  really,  because  invisibly.  It  is  no  fig'ire  of 
speech  to  say  that  Christ  is  with  his  Church,  and  with  hia 
truth  ;  that  where  it  goes,  he  goes ;  that  when  he  comes,  it 
comes.  It  may  even  be  that  his  presence  will  not  always 
be  an  invisible  one.  It  may  be  that  what  we  now  believe, 
we  shall  one  day  see  and  know.  But  then  those  only  will 
recognize  their  Master's  presence  who  are  awake  and  watch- 
ing for  him.  To  the  others  it  will  seem  a  mere  illusion  or 
enthusiasm. 

§  8.  How  Christ  i«,  and  how  he  is  not^  to  judge  the  IForW.— # 
In  some  places  Jesus  says  that  he  is  made  Judge  of  mankind, 
and  in  other  places  denies  that  he  is  to  judge  any  one.  Take, 
for  example,  the  following  passages,  selected  because  they 
seem  to  contradict  each  other.  They  are  all  in  the  Grospel  of 
John,  and  therefore  the  contradiction  is  not  in  the  different 
limitations  or  special  misconceptions  of  the  different  evan- 
gelists. The  passages  ar<,  John  3:17;  9: 39;  5:22;  8: 
15  ;  12 :  47.  The  first  is  as  follows :  ''  For  (xod  sent  not  his 
Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world 
through  him  might  be  saved."  The  word  here  translated- 
^  condemn "  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  elsewhere* 
is  translated  ^^  judge.**  Consequently  we  should  here  read 
that  God  sent  Christ  into  the  world,  not  to  judge  the  workl^ 
but  to  save  it.  But  the  next  text  referred  to  (John  9  :  39) 
is  one  in  which  Jesus  says,  ^^  For  judgment  have  I  come' 
into  the  world,  that  they  which  see  not  may  see,  and  that 
they  which  see  might  be  made  blind."  Again  (in  Jdia 
5  :  22)  it  is  said,  that  ^^  the  Father  judgeth  no  man,  hot  halh- 
committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son."  But  in  the  f<^Uow« 
log  passage  (John  8 :  15)  Jesus  says,  ^*  Ye  judge  after  the- 
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flesh.  I  judge  no  man/'  And  in  the  last  text  he  repeats 
tiie  nune  idea.  **  And  if  any  man  hear  my  words  and  he- 
lieve  not,  I  jndge  him  not ;  for  I  came  not  to  judge  the  world, 
but  to  save  the  world."  We  have,  therefore,  in  these  pas- 
sages, tills  apparent  contradiction — that  the  Saviour  seems  in 
some  places  to  declare  that  he  is  to  judge  the  world,  and  in 
others  that  he  is  not  to  judge  the  world.  We  therefore  shall 
do  wen  to  inquire  how  these  are  to  be  understood,  and  in 
wlat  way  at  all  they  are  to  be  reconciled  with  each  other, 
cad  with  the  common  Orthodox  doctrine  concerning  judg- 
ment. 

And  here  we  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  there  are  many 
snch  seeming  contradictions  as  these  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  that  to  the  student  of  the  Gospels,  who  is  a  sincere  seeker 
of  tmth,  they  are  very  precious  and  valuable.  Such  a  one  is 
■hrays  glad  at  finding  statements  in  the  New  Testament  which 
tkttt  appear  opposed  to  each  other ;  for  he  knows,  by  experi« 
eftee,  that  they  are  the  very  passages  from  which  he  may  learn 
the  most,  and  where  he  will  be  likely  to  find  some  hitherto 
mnotioed  truth  concerning  Christ  or  his  gospel.  Such  truth, 
howerer,  will  not  be  found  if  he  attempts  to  remove  the  con- 
tradiction by  any  artificial,  hasty,  or  forced  process.  If  his 
ctject  is  merely  to  find  proof-texts  in  support  of  the  doctrines 
he  already  believes,  snch  paradoxes  will  afford  him  nothing 
but  barren  difficulties,  and  a  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  sophis- 
tiy  cad  misplaced  ingenuity.  But  if  he  can  bear  to  admit 
hb  ignorance,  and  is  willing  to  examine  these  difficulties  in 
order  to  correct  his  own  errors,  enlarge  bis  own  views,  and 
Isam  something  really  new,  he  will  oflen  find  here  the  clew 
to  deeper  insight  and  to  a  larger  knowledge. 

What,  then,  is  the  explanation  of  these  passages?  In 
iHtet  way  is  Christ  to  Judge  f  How  is  it  that  he  has  come 
into  this  world  for  judgment  f  and  how  has  the  Father  oom- 
ndttad  aU  judgment  unto  the  Son?  and  how,tieverthele8S,Vw| 
htnikjj^^Ijudgenoman;  for  I  came  not  to  judge  the  world**  t 
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Christ's  coming  was  simply  to  do  good ;  to  make  men  bet- 
ter;  to  save  them  from  their  sins ;  to  reveal  pardon  ;  to  offer 
salvation  ;  to  manifest  Grod's  love.  ^^  The  law  was  given  bjr 
Moses,  bnt  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ."  It  m 
the  law,  and  not  the  gospel,  which  judges  and  condemns  the 
evil-doer.  The  law  given  by  Moses,  or  the  law  given  in  the 
conscience,  in  the  reason,  in  the  nature  of  things,  written  on 
the  face  of  nature,  written  in  the  soul  of  man,  —  this  law  hat 
not  been  made  more  strict  by  the  coming  of  Christ.  Men 
were  bound  before,  by  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law  of 
Moses,  to  love  God  with  all  their  heart,  and  their  neighbor 
as  themselves;  and  they  are  not  bound  to  do  more  now. 
They  were  bound  by  nature  and  reason  to  obey  their  co»> 
science,  to  do  the  best  they  could  always,  and  they  are  not 
bound  to  do  any  more  now.  The  whole  influence  of  the 
gospel  is  a  bountiful  and  gracious  one,  intended  and  adapted 
to  make  it  easier  to  do  right,  to  add  new  motives  to  virtne. 
Christ  is  no  strict,  severe  judge,  deciding  by  the  letter  of  the 
law,  bound  by  his  office  to  show  no  favor  or  compassion,  but 
the  sinner's  advocate  and  friend.  And  hence  it  may  truly 
be  said  that  he  came  not  to  judge  the  world,  but  to  save  the 
world.  * 

Nevertheless,  it  is  also  true  that  the  greatest  blessings  aod 
the  best  gifts  of  God  are  also  judgments.  They  test  the 
character.  They  show  what  it  is.  According  to  the  state 
of  mind  and  heart  in  which  a  man  is,  so  does  he  receive,  or 
reject,  or  neglect  the  offered  good.  If  he  loves  light,  he 
comes  to  the  light.  If  he  loves  darkness,  he  goes  away. 
If  his  deeds  are  good,  he  gratefully  receives  any  revelation 
*  which  brings  him  nearer  to  God.  If  his  deeds  are  evil,  he 
rejects  such  revelation,  avoids  it,  dislikes  the  thought  of  it. 
So  it  necessarily  b  that  the  best  and  kindest  of  men  who 
wishes  only  to  do  good  to  all,  nevertheless,  by  his  very  pres- 
ence and  his  offers  of  good,  judges  and  condemns  the  wicked. 
But  what  are  the  judgment  and  the  sentence  ?    Simply  this — 
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tiiat  light  has  come  into  the  world,  and  that  thej  have  chosen 
darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  ai^  evil. 
Therefore  it  was  necessarily  the  case  that  the  coming  of 
Jems  into  the  world  was  a  judgment,  and  that  though  he 
everywhere  went  with  the  purpose  of  saving  and  blessing 
men,  yet  that  he  necessarily  was  also  a  judge.  The  thoughts 
x/f  many  hearts  were  revealed  by  his  presence.  The  pure  in 
heart  came  to  him  in  humility,  penitence,  and  faith.  The 
prond  in  heart,  the  self-willed,  the  self-righteous,  turned  away 
from  him,  and  so  judged  themselves  unworthy  of  receiving 
his  truth.  The  Galilean  peasants,  the  common  people,  heard 
him  gladly.  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  murmured  against 
him  and  rejected  him.  This  was  really  a  judgment  on  both : 
the  sheep  went  to  the  right  hand,  and  the  goats  to  the  left, 
flhus  it  is  a  law  of  human  nature  that  all  high  truth  by  its 
toming  judges  men,  and  shows  by  its  influence  upon  them 
what  is  their  real  state.  And  in  this  way,  as  Christ's  truth 
"was  the  highest  of  all,  so  he  was,  and  is,  a  judge  in  the  high- 
yut  sense.  But  this  is  not  quite  all.  The  coming  of  such 
Imth  not  only  shows  the  good  and  evil  which  are  in  men,  but 
it  develops  them,  brings  them  out,  increases  the  good,  increases 
also  the  evil.  It  is  necessarily  so ;  it  cannot  be  otherwise. 
When  good  comes  to  us,  if  it  does  not  make  us  better,  it  makes 
vi  worse.  Truth  and  goodness  are  like  the  magnet.  They 
liave  two  poles.  They  attract  and  they  repel.  Thus  it  was 
Irritten  that  the  coming  of  Jesus  would  be  for  the  fall  or 
Ihe  rising  of  many.  Thus  he  said,  ^^  For  judgment  I  have 
-eome  into  the  world,  that  those  which  see  not  may  see,  and  that 
those  who  see  may  be  made  blind."  Peter  was  made  better, 
ijudas  was  made  worse,  by  being  in  the  company  of  Christ. 
His  coming  was  not  only  judgment,  but  also  reward  and  pun- 
'iAment.  He  came  to  the  fishermen  of  Galilee :  they  were 
pOTB  in  heart,  they  were  lovers  of  truth  and  goodness,  and 
ids  coming  transformed  them  into  apostles,  saints,  and  mar> 
tyrs.  He  came  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees :  they  were  not 
29* 
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pure  in  heart.  They  were  proud  of  their  positiou,  their  in« 
flueuce,  their  pietj,  and  his  coming  transformed  them  into 
murderers. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  decide  what  is  meant  by  Jesns  in 
saying  that  he  came  to  judge  the  world,  and  yet  that  he  came 
not  to  judge,  but  to  save.  It  was  not  the  purpose  of  his  mis- 
sion to  judge.  The  direct  object  of  his  coming  was  not  to 
judge,  but  to  save  ;  but  indirectly,  and  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, one  of  the  consequences  of  his  coming  was,  that  men 
were  judged  by  the  word  which  he  spoke,  by  the  truth  which 
he  manifested,  by  the  holiness  of  his  life,  by  the  bliss  which 
he  offered,  and  which  they  rejected.  And  yet  it  was  true 
that  he  did  not  judge  them,  and  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
judge  them.  They  were  already  judged  by  their  own  choice 
and  determination.  Therefore  he  says,  ^'  He  who  believeth 
not  on  me  is  judged  already,  because  he  hath  not  believed 
on  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  Grod."  It  was  not 
the  will  of  Christ,  but  the  truth  itself,  which  pronounced  the 
sentence  upon  him.  ^'  The  word  that  I  have  spoken,  the  same 
shall  judge  him  at  the  last  day."  And  thus  it  is  said,  that 
God  is  the  Judge  of  all,  and  yet  again,  that  the  Father  judg- 
eth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son, 
and  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute  judgment  also,  be- 
cause he  is  the  Son  of  man.  The  explanation  is,  that  men 
are  judged  by  the  truth.  But  this  truth  is  not  abstract,  but 
the  truth  embodied  in  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus.  God 
does  not  come  into  the  world  himself  to  show  men  their  sina^ 
but  he  embodies  his  truth  and  holiness  in  the  life  of  his  Son, 
and  so  judges  the  world. 

In  giving  this  explanation,  we  have  looked  steadily  at  the 
essential  thing  in  judgment.  We  have  regarded  the  sub- 
stance, not  the  form.  If  we  think  of  judgment  as  something 
outward,  the  judge  seated  on  his  throne,  the  criminal  stand- 
ing before  him,  and  a  formal  sentence  pronounced,  of  acquit- 
tal or  condemnation,   we  confess  that  we  should  find  it 
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difficult  to  reconcile  these  differeot  passages  of  Scripture, 
some  of  which  declare  that  Christ  is  to  be  the  judge,  and 
others  that  he  is  not  to  be.  But  what  is  the  essential  thing 
in  judgment?  It  is  that  justice  shall  be  done,  and  that  truth 
and  right  shall  be  vindicated;  that  the  good  shall  be  re- 
warded, and  the  wicked  punished ;  that  virtue  and  truth  shall 
be  seen  and  recognized  in  the  consciences  of  men  for  what  thej 
are.  This  is  the  essential  thing.  How  this  is  done,  whether 
in  an  open  tribunal,  before  the  assembled  universe,  or  in  the 
secret  places  of  every  man's  soul,  belongs  not  to  the  essence, 
bat  to  the  form,  and  is  comparatively  unimportant. 

S  9.  When  Chrisfs  Judgment  takes  Place.  —  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  more  important  question  to  be  answered  in  relation 
to  the  time  of  judgment.  When  is  the  judgment?  For  it 
may  be  thought,  from  what  we  have  said,  that  we  consider 
judgment  as  taking  place  only  in  this  world.  But  such  is 
not  the  fact.  Christ's  judgments  take  place  at  Christ's  com* 
ing,  whether  here  or  herealler.  Whenever  Christ  comes,  he 
comes  to  judge.  His  first  coming,  in  Judea,  was  a  judg- 
ment ;  and  he  said,  '^  Now  is  the  judgment  of  the  world.** 
His  coming  judged  all  those  who  were  near  him ;  revealed 
fhe  state  of  their  minds  and  hearts  ;  showed  them  what  they 
were.  Wherever  he  went,  men  arranged  themselves  at  once 
according  to  their  real  characters,  and  the  thoughts  of  many 
(earts  were  revealed. 

It  ia  true  that  people  at  that  day  did  not  understand  that 
they  were  thus  condemning  themselves.  They  did  not  know 
(bat  the  awful  judgment  of  God  was  being  pronounced  upon 
them ;  that  they  were  standing  before  his  bar  in  the  presence 
6£  angels.  They  did  not  know  that  the  day  of  judgment  had 
come,  and  that  they  were  giving  an  account  of  every  idle 
^brd  even  then.  But  so  it  was.  When  they  scoffed  at  Jesus 
and  said,  ^*  He  is  a  gluttonous  man  and  a  wine-bibber,"  they 
may  have  forgotten  their  words  almost  before  they  led  their 
mouths.    But    there    they  stand,  recorded    against    them 
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forever  —  an  everlasting  proof  of  their  blindness  of  mind  mud 
their  hardness  of  heart.  When  the  penitent  woman  brought 
the  ointment  and  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  bathod  them 
with  her  tears,  little  did  she  think  that  it  was  her  daj  of 
judgment  also,  and  that  the  approving  sentence  of  her  act 
would  bo  read  by  angels  in  heaven  and  countless  myriads 
on  earth.  None  of  them  knew  that  it  was  a  judgment  then ; 
but  it  was  so. 

But  was  that  the  only  judgment?  No;  for  whenever 
Jesus  comes,  he  comes  to  judge ;  and  since  that,  his  first 
ct)ming,  he  has  come  again  and  agaiu  to  individuals  and  to  the 
world,  and  every  coming  has  been  a  new  judgment  on  the 
state  of  the  human  mind  and  heart.  It  has  therefore  been 
well  said,  that  the  history  of  the  world  is  tlie  judgment  of  the 
world.  And  it  is  always  true  that  this  judgment  is  not  un- 
derstood when  it  is  proaounced,  but  is  seen  and  recognized 
afterwards.  It  is  so  with  individuals  ;  it  is  so  with  commu- 
nities. Who  is  there  who,  in  looking  back  over  his  past  life, 
does  not  witness  many  an  hour  in  which  the  truth  has  come 
to  him,  and  he  refused  to  admit  it,  and  so  sentenced  himself 
to  receive  a  lie  ?  in  which  he  has  had  opportunities  of  im- 
provement, opportunities  of  doing  good,  and  has  refused  to 
accept  them,  and  so  the  talent  has  been  taken  from  him  and 
given  to  another.  This  is  the  judgment  —  that  light  has 
come  into  the  world,  and  wo  have  chosen  darkness.  At  the 
time  we  did  not  know  it :  blinded  by  pi'ejudice,  heated  by 
passion,  we  rushed  recklessly  on.  But  sooner  or  later  comes 
the  calm  hour  of  recollection,  and  we  see  ourselves  as  we  are. 

But  is  this  judgment  which  takes  place  in  this  world  the 
only  one?  It  is  unreasonable  to  think  so.  There  arei  in 
fact,  two  extreme  views  on  this  subject.  The  views  of  those 
who  say  that  all  judgment  is  in  this  life,  and  the  views  of 
those  who  say  that  no  judgment  is  in  this  life.  The  New 
Testament  teaches  that  we  are  judged  here,  and  that  we  are 
also  judged  hereafter.    The  coming  of  Christ  is  here,  and 
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:«Ibo  hereafter ;  and  the  jadgment  which  oommenced  with  his 
■  Crat  coming  will  not  be  completed  till  all  of  us  stand  before 
the  judgment  scat  to  give  an  account  of  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body,  whether  they  be  good  or  evil«     *'  It  is  appointed 
-unto  men  once  to  die,  but  After  this  the  judgment."     There 
'if  a  judgment  in  this  life,  and  another  to  come.     But  those 
.  will  be  best  prepared  for  that  future  judgment  who  under- 
stand the  present  judgment.     Here  is  an  example  of  the 
mtiire  of  the  judgments  which  take  place  in  this  world. 

In  the  year  1633,  an  old  man  was  brought  before  the 
Court  of  the  Inquisition,  consisting  of  seven  cardinals  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  hear  a  sentence  and  to  pronounce 
a  recantation.     The  crime  he  had  committed  was  the  publi- 
cation of  a  book  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  maintaining  that 
the  sun  stood  still,  and  that  the  earth  moved ;  wwhich  propo- 
rtion these  holj  cardinals  pronounced  to  be  absurd,  false  in 
philosophy,  and  formally  heretical,  seeing  that  it  was  ex- 
pressly contrary  to  Holy  Scripture.     Whereupon  they  caU 
upon  him  to  abjure,  execrate,  and  detest  these  errors  and 
heresies ;  prohibiting  his  book  and  condemning  him  to  con- 
'  inement,  with  the  penance  of  reciting  once  a  week,  for  three 
-years,  the   seven  penitential  psalms.     And  thereupon  this 
^  inan,  Galileo  Galilei,  of  the  age  of  seventy,  on  his  knees, 
^  with  his  hands  on  the  Gospels,  abjures  his  opinion. 

These  seven  cardinals  thought  that  they  were  pronouncing 
sentence  on  Galileo  and  on  the  Copernican  system.  But,  in 
reality,  they  pronounced  sentence  on  themselves  and  their 
own  church.  They  put  it  upon  record  forever,  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  claiming  to  be  infallible  in  matters  of 
faith,  had,  by  its  highest  judicature,  declared  the  Copernican 
'  i^stem  a  heresy,  and  thus  declared  its  own  claim  to  infalli- 
bility a  lie.  This  was  the  condemnation  —  that  light  had 
come  into  the  world,  and  they  chose  darkness  rather  than 
light. 

So  it  is  whenever  a  new  trnth  comes  into  the  world :  it 
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attracts  the  free-minded,  the  lovers  of  trath ;  it  repels  those 
bound  by  interest  or  passion.  Those  who  believe,  with  Solo- 
mon, that  a  living  dog  b  better  than  a  dead  lion,  leave  be- 
hind them  the  past,  and  with  open  eyes  go  forward,  leaving 
the  dead  to  bury  the  dead.  Those  who  change  the  maxim, 
and  love  a  dead  dog  more  than  a  living  lion,  turn  their  backs 
to  the  east  and  to  the  rising  sun,  and  hug  their  much-loved 
errors  to  their  hearts.  So  the  truth  stands  in  their  midst, 
awful  in  its  beauty,  and  judges  them  —  sending  away  its  foes, 
drawing  its  friends  to  its  embrace. 

But  it  is  not  in  abstract  truth,  whether  of  science  or  theol- 
ogy, that  Christ  comes  to  us  now.  It  is  in  the  truth  in  its 
concrete  shape,  embodied  in  the  reforms  which  overthrow 
evil,  in  the  great  moral  improvements  which  do  away  with 
the  sin  and  woe  of  the  world.  Every  new  cause  of  this  sort 
parts  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  and  causes  the  thoughts  of 
many  hearts  to  be  revealed.  Wc  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
all  who  sympathize  with  any  particular  reformatory  measures, 
or  any  particular  reformatory  party,  are  on  the  side  of  Christ, 
and  all  who  disapprove  these  measures,  or  this  party,  are 
against  him.  Such  an  assertion  would  be  the  sign  of  the 
narrowest  bigotry  or  the  most  foolish  ignorance  of  human 
nature.  But  we  mean  to  say,  that  when  any  great  human 
and  moral  movement  comes  to  rouse  men's  minds  to  a  great 
evil  —  such  as  the  evil  of  ti;ar,  slavery y  intemperance^  lieen^ 
tiousnessj  popular  ignorance^  pauperism^  infidelity,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  good  men  not  to  take  an  interest  in  it,  and  in  their 
own  way  to  aid  it.  If  men  neglect  and  ridicule  such  move- 
ments, find  fault  with  all  that  is  done,  and  do  nothing  them- 
selves, they  show  thereby  that  they  do  not  care  so  much  for 
their  brother's  happiness  as  for  their  own  ease  and  comfoit. 
In  this  way  it  becomes  true  that 

«•  Some  gTMt  enie,  God*i  new  Meufah,  offering  omch  the  bloom  or  bUgfal» 
FatU  the  goata  vpon  the  left  hand,  putt  the  sheep  apon  the  right. 
And  the  eboke  goee  by  forerer  twlxt  that  darkneaa  and  the  light.*' 
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We  read^  the  book  of  Acts,  that  after  Paul  and  Barnabaa 
bad  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Jews  in  Antioch,  the  Gren- 
tiles  were  interested  also,  and  great  multitudes  came  together 
to  hear  the  word  of  God.  But  when  the  Jews  saw  the  mul* 
titudesi  thej  were  filled  with  envy,  and  contradicted  Paul 
and  blasphemed.  Then  Paul  and  Barnabas  waxed  bold, 
and  said,  ''  It  was  necessary  that  the  word  of  Grod  should  be 
first  preached  to  you ;  but  since  you  put  it  from  you,  and 
judge  yourselves  unworthy  of  eternal  life^  lo,  we  turn  to  the 
Gentiles."  A  hard  judgment  for  a  man  to  pronounce  oa 
himself —  that  he  is  not  worthy  of  eternal  life  1 

But  do  we  not  often  all  do  the  same  ?  Christ  comes  to  us 
in  the  form  of  a  new  truth,  which  will  correct  our  errors 
and  enlarge  our  hearts.  But  loving  our  own  little  creed  bet- 
ter than  the  truth,  we  reject  it  without  examination,  and  so 
judge  ourselves  unworthy  of  the  light,  strength,  and  peace  it 
might  bestow.  Christ  comes  agaiu  in  some  opportunity  of 
usefulness  to  our  neighbor.  B|jt  loving  our  own  selfish  ease^ 
we  excuse  ourselves,  and  so  judge  ourselves  unworthy  of  the 
happiness  we  should  eojoy  in  doiug  the  kind  action.  He 
comes  in  some  deep  conviction,  calling  us  to  a  new  life.  We 
feel  that  we  ought  to  leave  our  frivolity,  and  live  for  Grod 
and  eternity  —  live  for  what  is  real  and  permanent.  But  we 
stifle  these  convictions,  and  go  back  to  our  old  lives,  and  so 
judge  that  we  are  not  worthy  to  become  the  friends  and  fel- 
low'workers  of  Jesus,  and  companions  of  the  pure  and  good. 
The  great  feast  is  ready,  and  the  invitation  is  sent  to  us,  and 
we,  with  one  consent,  begin  to  make  excuse.  Do  we  think 
that  in  that  moment  we  are  standing  before  the  judgment 
seat  of  God,  and  pronouncing  sentence  on  ourselves  ?  It  is 
our  own  heart  that  condemns  us,  and  God,  and  Christ,  and 
the  everlasting  truth  of  things  must  confirm  the  sentence. 

§  10.  Paul's  View  of  the  Judgment  by  Christ.  —  What 
were  the  views  of  the  apostle  Paul  concerning  a  future  judg- 
ment?   One  of  the  passages  is  in  Romans.     (2 : 5-16.)    In 
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this  passage  Paul  describes  a  day,  or  time,  when  G^  should 
judge  and  bring  to  light  the  secrets  of  the  human  heark 
He  refers  probably  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  as  described  in 
the  twenty-fiflh  chapter  of  Matthew.  Christ's  coming  is 
represented  as  "  that  day  "  the  "  day  of  judgment,"  as,  **  it 
shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the  day 
of  judgment."  It  was  not,  we  have  seen,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  only  a  judgment  in  the  other  world  after  death, 
but  also  a  judgment  in  this  world.  It  was  not  when  we 
should  go  to  Christ  in  the  other  world,  but  when  Christ 
should  come  to  us  in  this  world.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  f>ar- 
ticular  day,  or  time,  and,  no  doubt,  it  was  thought  at  first 
by  Paul,  as  by  the  otlier  apostles,  that  the  coming  of  Christ 
was  to  be  sudden  and  outward  —  an  imposing  visible  transac- 
tion. But,  gradually,  Paul's  views  on  this  subject  changed, 
under  the  influence  of  a  growl og  spiritual  insight.  At  first 
he  interprets  literally  what  Jesus  says  of  his  coming.  Bat 
afterwards,  in  his  later  Epis^es  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colos* 
sians,  he  ceases  to  dwell  on  the  outward  coming,  and  speaks 
of  the  inward  revelation  of  Christ  in  the  heart  —  speaks  of 
our  now  sitting  in  heavenly  places  with  Christ.  We  may, 
therefore,  suppose  that  the  apostle  believed  the  essence  of  the 
judgment  to  be  in  this  —  that  cither  in  this  world  or  the  next, 
or  both,  there  shall  be  a  revelation  of  God*s  truth  to  the  sodl, 
so  that  every  soul  shall  see  itself  as  God  sees  it  —  see  its  own 
evil  or  good,  and  so  be  rewarded  or  punished  by  that  sight. 
This  idea  is  given  by  Jesus  himself,  in  his  description  of  the 
judgment  which  was  to  take  place  before  that  generatiovi 
passed  away  —  a  judgment  in  which  the  Son  of  man  should 
be  seated  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  with  all  his  augels,  and 
all  nations  be  collected  before  him.  The  judgment  consists 
in  showing  to  the  good,  that  when  they  did  anything  good  to 
man,  they  did  it  to  Christ  and  God  ;  and  iu  showing  to  the 
bad,  that  when  they  refused  anything  to  their  poor  brethrefb 
in  want,  they  refu»Bd  it  to  Christ  and  God.    The  judgmenl 
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18  therefore  making  known  to  each  man  his  own  real  char- 
^Bter.  The  consequence  of  that  revelation  b,  that  some 
men  immediately  go  into  spiritual  happiness,  and  others  into 
Ipiritoal  suffering. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  judgment, 
•8  taught  in  the  New  Testament.  All  else  b  accessory,  and 
klopgs  to  the  rhetoric — is  part  of  the  mise  en  sc^ne  ;  but  there 
ve  two  points  in  the  views  of  the  apostle  concerning  judg* 
ment,  which  deserve  further  notice.  The  first  is  in  1  Cor. 
6:2,  where  he  says,  '^Know  ye  not  that  the  saints  shall 
ja4g®  ^e  world?"  and  (versed),  ^^  Know  ye  not  that  we 
ihall  judge  angels  ?  *'  He  speaks  of  thb  as  of  something 
whieh  they  already  knew,  or  at  any  rate  could  know ;  some* 
thing  like  an  axiom,  as  when  he  says  (verse  9),  '^  Know  ye 
not  that  the  unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God?'*  or  (verse  19),  "  Know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ? "  This  notion  is  based  on  the 
idea  of  the  unity  of  Christ  and  his  disciples.  Chrbtians  are 
joint  heirs  with  Chrbt.  Whatever  Christ  inherits,  they  re- 
ceive and  share  with  him.  If  he  judges  the  world,  and 
judges  angeb,  they  do  the  same  with  him,  because  they 
share  hb  spirit  of  insight.  Paul  thinks  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity to  be  so  profound,  that  even  the  angeb,  desiring  to 
look  into  it,  may  not  have  seen  it.  Therefore  Christians,  to 
whose  heart  God  has  revealed  it  by  hb  Spirit,  may  be  able 
to  set  the  angels  right  in  some  matters.  But  this  does  away 
with  the  notion  of  a  literal  day  of  judgment ;  for  we  can 
hardly  imagine  Christians  to  be  assembled  together  and 
seated  on  a  throne  by  the  side  of  Christ,  in  order  to  judge 
Ibe  world.  Some  millions  of  Christians  seated  on  a  local 
throne  as  judges,  with  millions  of  men  and  angeb  standing 
before  them,  b  an  impossible  picture. 

The  other  point  b  the  passage  in  1  Cor.  11 :  81 :  ''  If  we 
would  judge  ourselves,  we  should  not  be  judged.''  Here  a 
principle  seems  to  be  laid  down  —  that  just  so  far  as  we  apply 
30 
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Grod's  truth  to  our  own  hearts  and  consciences,  we  do 
need  to  have  it  applied  by  God.  And  this  corresponds 
the  account  of  the  judgment  to  which  we  have  before  refei 
in  the  tweuty-fiflh  chapter  of  Matthew.  Those  who 
there  called  up  for  judgment,  and  who  stand  before 
throne,  are  not  Jews  or  Christians,  but  Gentiles  {lA  U 
The  holy  angels  are  with  Christ  in  his  glory.  The  hea 
appear  before  him  ;  those  who  have  been  doing  good  wit 
knowing  it  are  received  by  him  into  his  kingdom,  as  t 
who  have  been  blessed  by  his  Father.  They  are  Christ! 
it  appears,  without  knowing  it.  They  inherit  the  kingc 
from  which  the  original  heirs  who  have  been  wicked 
slothful  servants,  and  who  have  buried  their  talent  in 
napkin,  are  excluded.  Christians  who  have  judged  tl 
selves,  and  applied  Christianity  by  their  own  lives,  are 
to  be  judged  at  the  coming  of  Christ,  but  only  those 
have  been  doing  right  or  wrong  ignorantly.* 

§  11.  Final  Besull.  —  The  course  of  our  investigatioi 
the  present  chapter  has  brought  us  to  this  result.  Oi 
dozy  is  right  in  expecting  the  coming  of  Christ  in  this  w< 
but  wrong  in  supposing  it  wholly  future  and  wholly  outiw 


*  The  diffloulties  (of  which  Olshaiuen  and  other  candid  Orthodox  interp; 
■peak)  in  harmonixing  the  different  parti  of  Matthew's  two  chapters  (24  ai 
about  Christ's  coming  and  Jndgment,  may  perhaps  be  relieved  in  some 
W9J  as  this.  (1.)  The  end  of  the  Mosaic  age  and  the  beginning  of  the 
■iaiiie  age  are  fixed  at  the  destruction  of  Jerasalem.  (2.)  Christ's  coming  t 
there,  and  continues  through  Christian  history,  till  all  mankind  are  Chris 
His  coming,  therefore,  verifies  what  Schiller  says  of  truth,  that  it  "  ni 
itit^mmerwirdJ**'  (3.)  Whenever  he  comeM,  he  Judges  men  according  t 
state  of  mind  in  which  they  are.  (4.)  The  three  parables  (virgins,  ta 
king  on  his  throne)  represent  the  Judgment  on  three  different  classes. 
first  eUss  (of  wise  and  fooUsh  virgins)  nre  those  who  are  not  yet  convertet 
hsTe  not  become  disciples  of  Christ.  When  he  comes,  those  of  them  who 
oil  in  their  lampe — or  who  receive  truth  into  an  honest  heart  ( Luke  8 :  16) 
ready  to  recelYe  him,  and  to  become  Christians ;  tliose  who  have  no  oU 
him.  The  aeeond  eiaas  (in  the  talents)  are  Christians,  who  reoeive  mo 
leia  of  power  and  of  good,  according  to  past  fidelity.  The  third  ciaM 
**  nationa  ^)  are  the  heathen,  and  others,  who  have  never  known  of  Christ  > 
but  are  Chrletlaiit  ontaide  of  Christianity. 
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It  i9  right  in  making  it  a  personal  coming,  and  not  merelj 
(be  coming  of  his  truth  apart  from  him,  bat  wrong  in  con- 
ceiving of  this  personal  coming,  as  material  to  the  senses, 
instead  of  spiritual  to  the  soul.  It  is  right  in  expecting  a 
judgment,  but  wrong  in  placing  it  only  in  the  other  world. 
It  is  right  in  supposing  that  all  mankind,  the  converted,  the 
unconverted,  and  the  heathen,  are  to  be  judged  bj  Christian 
troth,  but  wrong  in  supposing  that  this  judgment  must  occur 
in  one  place  or  at  one  time.  Finally,  in  this,  as  in  regard 
to  many  other  doctrines.  Orthodoxy  fails  by  neglecting  the 
great  saying  of  Jesus, ''  The  spmrr  quickenbth,  the  flesh 
PEOFmcTH  NOTBiNQ,"  and  the  similar  statement  of  Paul, 
^Tbs  letter  killeth." 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

ITSBKAL  PUNISHMENT,  ANNIHILATION,  TTNIYSBSAL    BESTO- 
RATION. 

i  1.  —  Different  Views  concerning  the  Condition  of  the  Im- 
penitent  hereafter,  —  The  different  views  concerniog  the  futnre 
state,  held  by  the  Christiao  Church,  may  be  thus  classified ; 
arraogiog  them,  exhaustively,  under  eight  divisions :  — 

I.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  makes  three  conditions 
hereafter;  viz., — 

1.  Everlasting  joy. 

2.  Everlasting  suffering. 

8.  Temporal  sorrow  in  purgatory. 

II.  The  Orthodox  Protestant  Church  makes  two  condi- 
tions hereafter ;  viz.,  — 

1.  Unmixed  and  everlasting  joy. 

2.  Unmixed  and  everlasting  suffering. 

m.  The  Old  School  Universalists  make  one  condition 
hereafter;  viz., — 

1.  Eternal  joy. 

IV.  New  School  Universalists  and  Restorationists  make 
two  conditions  hereafter ;  viz.,  — 

1.  Eternal  joy. 

2.  Temporal  and  finite  suffering. 

y.  Unitarians  make  an  indefinite  number  of  conditions 
hereafter,  according  to  the  various  characters  and  moral 
states  of  men. 

YI.  The  Swedenborgians  make  an  indefinite  but  limited 
number  of  heavens  and  hells,  suited  to  the  varieties  of  char* 
acter,  but  having  a  supernatural  origin. 
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YII.  The  Spiritualists  make  the  other  world  like  this 
world,  with  no  essential  differences,  making  it  a  continua- 
tion of  the  natural  life. 

VIII.  The  Aunihilationi£\^s  believe  that  the  finally  impen- 
itent will  perish  wholly,  and  come  to  nothing. 

This  statement  includes  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  views  held 
in  the  Christian  Church  concerning  the  condition  of  departed 
souls  in  the  other  world.  We  do  not  propose  to  examine 
them  all  at  the  present  time  ;  but  we  shall  examine  at  some 
kngth  three  of  them. 

Eternal  punishment,  annihilation,  and  universal  restora- 
ticm  are  the  three  principal  views  taken  in  the  Church  of  the 
condition  hereafter  of  those  who  die  impenitent,  and  in  a 
stale  of  hostility  to  God.  The  wicked  may  hereafter  be  re- 
formed, may  be  annihilated,  or  may  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
permanent  punishment.  One  of  these  views  is  held  by  the 
Universalists  ;  another  by  Orthodoxy  ;  the  third  is  now  adopted 
by  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  tlie  horrors  of  Orthodoxy, 
bot  not  yet  ready  to  accept  the  Optimism  of  the  Universalist 
hope.  We  will  consider  these,  beginning  with  the  Orthodox 
doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment.  We  wish  we  could  say 
that  this  doctrine  was  not  fully  and  decidedly  Orthodox. 
But  it  is  quite  as  much  so  as  the  Trinity,  the  deity  of  Christy 
or  the  atonement.  No  one  is  allowed  to  have  any  doubts  or 
qnestions  concerning  it.  It  seems  to  be  believed  that  the 
whole  system  of  Orthodoxy  would  be  endangered,  if  this  ter- 
ror was  not  held  to  its  bosom  with  an  unfaltering  grasp. 

§  2.  The  Doctrine  of  Everlasting  Punishment^  as  held  by 
the  Orthodox  at  the  Present  Time,  —  What  is  this  doctrine, 
as  it  is  taught  at  the  present  day  in  all  Orthodox  churches, 
and  as  it  stands  in  all  Orthodox  creeds?  It  is,  that  the 
moment  of  death  decides,  and  decides  forever,  the  destiny  of 
man  ^  that  those  who  die  impenitent,  unbelieving,  and  uncon- 
verted are  forever  lost,  without  the  possibility  of  return; 
that  those  thus  lost  are  to  suffer  forever  and  ever,  without 
80* 
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end,  the  most  grievoas  torments  in  soul  and  bodj.  These 
torments  consist  in  banishment  from  the  presence  of  Grod, 
and  positive  sufferings,  in  addition  thereto,  of  an  awfal  kind. 
Precisely  what  they  are,  it  is  npt,  perhaps,  necessary  for  an 
Orthodox  man  to  believe.  There  is  no  Orthodox  definition 
which  is  authoritative  on  that  poii!it ;  and  considerable  range, 
therefore,  is  allowable.  The  suffering  may  be  that  of  literal 
fire,  or  it  may  not.  It  may  be  physical  suffering,  or  the 
pangs  of  conscience,  the  absence  of  love,  and  the  sense  of 
emptiness.  On  these  points  there  is  some  liberty  of  opinion, 
doubtless.  But  we  presume  that  it  would  not  be  Orthodox 
to  admit  a  preponderance,  in  hell,  of  good  over  evil ;  or  to 
admit,  with  Swcdenborg,  the  existence  of  pleasure  there, 
even  though  it  be  only  a  diabolical  and  sinful  pleasure.  The 
doctrine  of  Orthodoxy  certainly  is,  that  evil  predominates 
over  good,  and  pain  over  pleasure,  in  tlie  condition  of  the 
damned ;  so  that  there  existence  is  a  curse,  and  not  a  bless- 
ing. Especially  is  hope  shut  out :  there  is  no  hope  of  re- 
turn, no  possibility  of  escape,  no  chance  of  repentance,  even 
at  the  end  of  myriads  of  years.  The  man  who  is  condemned 
to  imprisonment  for  life,  in  solitary  confinement,  is  in  an  un- 
fortunate condition  ;  but  he  has  hope,  —  hope  of  escape,  hope 
of  pardon,  —  sure  hope,  at  all  events,  of  deliverance,  one  day, 
by  death,  from  his  condition,  and  a  change  to  something  bet- 
ter, or  at  least  to  something  different.  But,  in  the  Orthodox 
opinion,  there  is  no  such  alleviation  as  this  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  future  state. 

It  is  usual,  we  know,  for  many  Orthodox  preachers  to 
intensify  in  description  the  sufferings  of  the  future  state,  and 
to  task  their  imagination  for  multiplied  pictures  of  horror ; 
and  we  shall  presently  give  some  examples  to  show  how  far 
this  is  carried.  We  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  Or- 
thodox men  who  are  as  much  shocked  by  these  gross  detorip^ 
lions  as  those  are  who  deny  everlasting  punishment.  Bat 
m  they  not  themselves  really  responsible  for  them?    Thoae 
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who  admit  the  principle  that  God  caa  torment  his  children 
ftyrever,  in  the  other  life,  for  sins  committed  in  this,  havQ 
accepted  the  principle,  from  which  any  view  of  the  Deitj, 
Wweyer  shocking,  may  very  legitimately  proceed. 

But  let  us,  for  the  present,  only  assume  that  Orthodoxy 
asserts  a  preponderance  of  evil  over  good  in  the  other  world, 
and  that  this  preponderance  is  to  be  continued  without  end 
— forever.  Let  us  see  what  this  means. 
*  It  Aeans  that  the  suffering  to  be  endured  hereafter  by  each 
individual  soul,  as  a  punishment  for  sins  committed  in  this 
world,  will  infinitely  exceed  in  amount  all  the  suffering  borne 
on  the  surfJELce  of  the  earth,  by  its  total  population,  from  the 
creation  of  Adam  to  the  destruction  of  the  world.  Each  lost 
soul  will  suffer  not  only  more,  but  infinitely  more,  than  all 
the  accumulated  sufferings  of  the  human  race  throughout  all 
time.  We  shudder  as  we  read  the  account  of  the  sufferings 
fix>m  hydrophobia,  or  the  burning  alive  of  a  slave  at  the 
South,  or  the  tortures  inflicted  by  the  Holy  Inquisition,  or 
the  horrors  of  a  field  of  battle,  or  the  cruelties  inflicted  by 
savages  upon  their  victims  ;  but  all  of  these,  added  together, 
are  finite,  and  the  sufferings  of  a  single  soul  hereafler  are 
infinite.  That  is  to  say,  all  the  pain  and  evil  of  this  world, 
resulting  £rom  cdl  human  sin,  through  all  time,  is  infinitely 
small  and  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  punishment 
endured  by  a  single  soul  hereafter  for  his  share  of  that  sin. 
And  all  this  is  inflicted  by  God ;  and  he  is  a  God  of  love. 

There  are  some  doctrines,  the  statement  of  which  is  their 
refutation.    This,  we  think,  is  one  of  them. 

But  it  must  also  be  considered,  that  this  doctrine,  which 
throws  such  darkness  over  the  future,  also  sends  down  a 
rayless  night  over  the  present.  It  refutes  every  theodicy ;  it 
nullifies  every  solution  of  evil.  The  consolation  for  the  suf- 
ferings of  this  world  is,  that  the  fashion  of  this  world  passes 
away,  and  that  there  is  a  better  world  to  come.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  evils  of  this  life  is,  that  they  are  finite,  and 
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that  they  are,  therefore,  to  be  swallowed  up  and  to  disappear 
in  an  infinite  good.  The  Christian  finds  relief,  in  consider- 
ing the  sufferings  of  this  world,  by  regarding  them  as  the 
means  of  a  greater  ultimate  joy  ;  by  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  all  t^ars  shall  be  wiped  away;  and  by  a  firm 
faith  that  love  is  stronger  than  selfishness,  good  stronger  than 
evil.  But  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  gives  us,  in  the 
condition  of  a  single  lost  soul,  a  greater  amount  of  evil  here- 
after than  all  the  evil,  which  is  to  bo  thus  explained,  here ; 
and  the  myriads  of  lost  souls,  each  of  which  is  to  sufibr  in- 
finitely more  than  all  the  sufferings  of  the  present  world, 
present  us  with  a  problem,  in  the  future,  so  appalling,  that  the 
problem  of  present  evil,  vast  as  it  is,  becomes  insignificant 
by  its  side. 

We  are  tormented  with  evil  here.  We  seek  a  solution  of 
the  problem :  we  find  it  in  the  limited,  finite,  and  ancillary 
nature  of  evil.  But  that  solution  is  wholly  taken  away  when 
we  are  told  that  evil  is  infinite  and  eternal. 

It  seems  to  us  impossible  to  hold  the  common  doctrine  on 
this  subject,  without  having  the  gospel  view  of  the  divine 
character  essentially  shaken ;  it  is  not  possible  to  regard  Him 
as  a  being  in  whom  love  is  the  essential  attribute.  If  this  is 
so,  as  we  shall  presently  undertake  to  prove,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  that  the  doctrine  should  be  dis- 
proved and  rejected.  It  is  not  enough  that  it  should  be 
quietly  laid  aside :  it  is  due  to  the  truth  that  it  should  be 
distinctly  and  fully  confuted.  For  this  doctrine,  if  it  be  false, 
is  deeply  dishonorable  to  God :  it  takes  away  his  highest 
glory ;  it  substitutes  fear  of  him,  in  the  place  of  love,  in  Aie 
human  heart ;  it  neutralizes  the  peculiar  power  of  the  gospel ; 
it  degrades  the  quality  of  Christian  piety,  and  poisons  religion 
in  its  fountain. 

The  Orthodox  doctrine  of  future  punishment  is,  then,  ex- 
ceedingly simple.  There  is  to  be  a  judgment  in  the  last  day, 
universal  and  final.    All  mankind  are  to  be  collected  before 
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the  jodgment  seat  of  Christ,  and  there  to  be  divided  into  two 
daases,  —  one  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  the  left. 
These  are  to  go  upward,  to  heaven,  to  be  etemalij  happy ; 
those  downward,  to  hell,  to  be  etemalij  miserable.  There 
are  no  degrees  of  suffering ;  for  the  torments  of  hell  are  in- 
finite in  degree,  as  well  as  everlasting  in  duration.  Usually 
the  suffering  is  made  intensively  as  well  as  extensively  infinite. 
Sometimes  degrees  are  allowed  in  suffering.  No  allowance 
is  made  for  ignorance,  or  want  of  opportunity ;  for  inherited 
evil,  or  evil  resulting  from  force  of  circumstances.  The 
pnrest  and  best  of  men,  who  does  not  believe  the  precise 
Orthodox  theory  concerning  the  Trinity,  sits  in  hell  side  by 
side  with  Zingis  Khan,  who  murdered  in  cold  blood  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children,  marking  his 
bloody  route  by  pyramids  of  skulls.  The  unbaptized  child, 
who  goes  to  hell  because  of  the  original  sin  derived  from 
Adam,  is  exposed  to  God's  wrath  no  less  than  Pope  Alexan- 
der  VI.,  who  outraged  every  law  of  God  and  man,  and  who, 
says  Machiavelli,  ^^  was  followed  to  the  tomb  by  the  holy 
feet  of  his  three  dear  companions  —  Luxury,  Simony,  and 
Cruelty."  • 

*  The  latest  iUnstration  of  Orthodox  ideas  on  thia  sattJect  we  have  met  with 
Ib  eoatained  in  a  little  tract  which  has  fallen  in  our  way,  oontaining  "  extraota 
lh>m  a  aermon  addressed  to  the  students  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Theologl- 
eal  Seminary  of  Xenia,  Ohio,  by  Rev.  William  DavidBon.*'  It  begins  in  this 
■omewhat  enigmatioal  way  :— 

*'  It  is  an  unspeakably  terrible  thing  for  any  one  ~  for  eyen  a  youth  or  a 
lieatben  — to  be  lott," 

Why  this  limiting  {wrticle  **  eren  **  is  introduced  is  not  explained.  It  seems 
to  be  implied  either  that  a  youth  and  a  heathen  have  not  as  much  to  lose  as 
others,  or  else  that  we  are  not  bound  to  feel  so  much  for  their  loss  as  for  that  of 
others.  After  a  little  poetry  (which  we  omit,  as  it  is  altogether  too  stem  a 
nutter  for  any  sentimental  ornament),  Mr.  Davidson  proceeds :~ 

**  Nor  is  this  all  to  those  who  suffer  Uatt,  It  is  not  only  the  loss  of  all,  and 
a  horrible  lake  of  ever-burning  lire,  but  there  are  horribU  ol^feelt,  fllUng  every 
•ense  and  every  faculty ;  and  there  arc  horrible  engines  and  inttrutnentt  qf 
iortHTt,  There  are  the  *  chains  of  darlmcss,'  thick,  heavy,  hard,  and  smothering 
as  the  gloom  of  blank  and  black  despair — chains  strong  as  the  cords  of  omnip- 
otenoe,  hot  as  the  crisping  flames  of  vengeance,  indestructible  and  eternal  as 
jaatiee.    With  chains  like  these,  every  iron  link  burning  into  the  throbUog 
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This  is  the  doctrine  which  every  denomiiifttion  and  sect  in 
Christendom,  except  the  Unitarians  and  Universalists,  maiiH 
tain  as  essential  to  Orthodoxy.  It  is  but  a  year  or  two 
since  twenty-one  bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

hetrt,  is  bound  each  doomed,  damned  soul,  on  a  bed  of  banning  marl,  under  aa 
iron  roof,  riven  with  tempesta,  and  dripping  with  torrents  of  unquenchable 
flre.»» 

The  obtJect  of  the  preacher  being  to  make  as  terrific  a  picture  as  possible,  he 
accumulates  these  material  images  of  bodily  torment  in  order  to  excite  the 
Imagination  to  the  utmost.  We  can  conceive  of  his  writing  these  wnteBoai 
carefully  in  his  comfortable  study,  in  an  easy  chair,  by  the  side  of  a  cheerful 
fire,  with  a  smile  of  selfHX>mpUoency,  as  he  selects  each  striking  expression. 
Then  he  proceeds  i— 

**  Nor  is  this  all.  Unmortified  appetites,  hungry  as  death,  insatiable  as  th* 
grave,  torture  it.  Every  passion  burning,  an  unsealed  volcano  in  the  heart, 
livery  base  lust  a  tiger  unchained  —  a  worm  undying,  let  loose  to  prey  on  soul 
and  body.  Pride,  vanity,  envy,  shame,  treachery,  deceit,  falsehood,  fell  re- 
venge, and  black  despair,  malice,  and  every  unholy  emotion,  are  so  many 
•prings  of  excruciating  and  ever-inoreasing  agonies,  are  so  many  hot  and 
•tifiing  winds,  tossing  the  swooning,  sweltering  soul  on  waves  of  fire.  And 
there  will  be  deadly  hunger,  but  no  food ;  parching  thirst,  but  no  water ;  eter- 
nal fatigue,  but  no  rest;  eternal  lust  of  sensuous  and  intelleetual  pleasures,  bat 
no  gratification.  And  there  will  be  terrible  companiotUf  or  rather  /oes,  thereu 
Rtemal  longings  after  sodcty,  but  no  companion,  no  loVe,  and  no  sympathy 
fliere.  Every  one  utterly  selfish,  hatefiil,  and  butiug.  Every  one  cunning, 
fldse,  malignant,  fierce,  fell,  and  devilish.  All  commingle  in  the  conAision  and 
the  carnage  of  one  wide-spread,  pitiless,  truoeleHs,  desperate  strife.  And  then 
will  be  terrible  sights  and  sounds  there.  Fathers  and  souh,  pastors  and  people, 
husbands  and  wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  with  swollen  vuiuH  and  bloodshot 
eyes,  straining  towards  each  other's  throsts  and  hearts,  reprobate  men,  and 
devils  in  form  and  features,  hideous  to  as  great  a  degree  as  are  the  beauties  of 
tbe  blest  in  heaven  beautlfhl.  And  there  are  groans  and  curses,  and  everlaal- 
teg  waillngs,  as  harsh  and  horrible  as  heaven's  songs,  shouts,  and  anthems  are 
eweet.  Joyous,  and  enrapturing.  And  there  will  be  terrible  displays  of  the 
divtuo  power  and  sicill,  and  infinitely  awful  displays  of  merciless  and  omnipo- 
tent Justice,  in  the  punishment  of  that  rebel  crew,  that  generation  of  : 
Tlpers  fall  grown,  that  congregation  of  moral  monsters." 

All  this,  however,  is  not  enough.    It  is  nccossary  to  go  further,  and  i 
GK>d  in  the  character  of  the  devil,  in  order  to  complete  tlie  picture. 

^  Upon  aueh  an  assembly,  God,  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  Inlqatty, 
cannot  look  but  with  utter  detestation.  His  wrath  shall  come  up  in  his  Ikee. 
His  fkee  shall  be  red  in  his  anger.  He  will  whet  his  glitteriug  aword,  and  hie 
band  shaU  take  hold  on  vengeance;  and  he  shall  reoompense.  He  shall  lemiek 
llnth  his  lightnings,  and  shoot  abroad  his  arrows.  He  shall  unseal  all  hie 
fountains,  and  pour  out  his  tnmblhig  cataracts  of  vengeance.  He  ahall  bvUd 
Us  batterlee  aloft,  and  thunder  upon  them  from  the  heavens.  Hie  eye  aliell 
not  pity  them,  nor  shall  his  soul  spare  for  their  crylug.  The  day  of  vengeanee 
If  in  hie  heart,  MMitt  Is  what  he  has  his  heart  set  on.    He  wlU  delight  tell. 
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iMiied  a  declaration  of  their  belief  that  this  doctrine  is  maii^ 
tainedt  without  reserve  or  qualification,  by  the  Church  of 
England.  Only  recently  an  ecclesiastical  council  of  Con- 
gregationalists  refused  the  fellowship  of  the  churches  to  a 
gentleman  elected  as  its  pastor  by  the  Third  Congregational 
Church  in  Portland,  Maine.  In  the  report  of  the  result,  the 
council  says  that  it  believes  the  candidate  to  be  generally 
sound  in  his  belief,  and  exemplary  in  his  Christian  spirit, 
and  heartily  extends  to  him  its  Christian  sympathy.     But  it 

He  wlU  ihow  his  wrath,  and  make  hi$  power  knoum.  That  inflnite  power  has 
nerer  been  ttdXy  made  known  jet;  but  it  will  be  then.  It  is  bat  a  little  that 
we  aee  of  it  in  ereation  and  providence;  bat  we  ahall  see  it,  tallj  revealed,  in 
the  destroction  of  that  rebel  crew.  He  will  tread  them  in  hia  anger,  and  tram- 
ple them  in  his  fhrj,  and  will  etain  his  raiment  with  their  blood.  The  cap  of 
the  wine  of  his  fierce  wrath  shall  contain  no  mixtare  of  mercy  at  all.  Aad 
they  wiU  not  be  able  to  resist  that  wrath,  nor  will  they  be  able  to  endare  it; 
bat  they  shall,  in  soul  and  body,  sink  wholly  down  into  the  teeond  death.  The 
Iron  heel  of  omnipotent  and  triumphing  Justice,  pitiless  and  r(*|oicing,  shall 
tread  them  down,  and  crush  them  lower  still,  and  lower  ever,  in  that  burning 
pit  which  knows  no  bottom.  All  this,  and  more  and  worse,  do  the  Scriptures 
declare;  and  that  preacher  who  hesitates  to  proclaim  it  has  forsworn  hia  sool, 
and  is  a  traitor  to  his  trust." 

Now,  It  is  simple  truth  to  say  that  the  blasphemer  and  profkne  swearer  who 
spends  illy  years  in  cursing  God  and  Christ  is  not  §o  blasphemous  as  the  nun 
who  writes  such  sentences  as  these  about  the  Almighty,  and  utters  them  to 
young  men  as  a  preparation  for  their  work  in  the  ministry.  The  people  of 
8sdom  and  Gomorrah  ahall  rise  up  in  the  day  of  judgment  against  those  who 
speak  thus  of  God,  and  shall  condemn  them.  The  Pagans,  who  represent  their 
gods  as  horrid  idols,  pleased  with  blood  and  slaughter,  have  an  excuse,  which 
Mr.  Davidson  has  not,  for  they  do  not  have  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  their 
hands.    Thus  he  continues :  — 

**  And  attthU9kaU  be  forever.  It  shaU  never,  never  end.  (Matt.  eh.  25.)  Ths 
wicked  go  away  into  everlasting  torments.  This  is  a  bitter  ingredient  in  their 
enp  of  wormwood,  a  more  terrible  thing  in  their  terrible  doom.  If  after  endur> 
ing  it  all  for  twice  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  years,  they  might  have  a 
detlveroBee,  or  st  least  some  alNttement,  it  were  less  terrible.  But  this  may 
never,  never  be.  Their  estate  is  remediless.  There  In  a  great  gulf  fixed,  and 
Hiey  cannot  pass  firom  thence.  Or,  if  after  sulTering  all  this  as  many  years  as 
there  are  aqueous  particles  in  air  and  ocean,  they  might  then  be  delivered,  or 
If,  after  repeating  that  amashag  period  as  many  times  as  there  are  sand-gnilns 
In  the  globe,  they  saight  then  be  deUvered,  there  would  be  some  hope.  Or,  if 
you  multiply  this  latter  sum  ^  too  infinite  to  be  expressed  by  figures,  and  too 
Ihnltless  to  be  comprehended  by  sngels^  by  tlie  number  of  atoms  that  coBi- 
pose  the  aDlverse,  aad  there  might  be  deUveranoe  when  they  hsd  passed  those 
amasfaig,  abysmal  gulfli  of  duration,  then  there  would  be  sosm hops.  But ■»! 
when  aU  is  snlllBred  snd  aU  is  psst,  still  aU  beyond  is  eternity.'* 
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declines  to  install  him  as  pastor,  because  it  ^^understands 
him  as  saying,  that  be  does  not  know  but  there  may  be 
'  another  state  of  probation  and  offer  of  salvation,  afler  death, 
for  all  to  whom  Christ  is  not  personally  preached  ;  and  that, 
whilst  believing  in  a  future  retribution,  he  says  that  the  ever- 
lasting punishment  of  the  wicked  may  bo  an  extinction  of  the 
wicked  by  annihilation."  So  that  a  mere  doubt  on  this  sub- 
ject is  considered  a  sufEcient  reason,  by  the  most  advanced 
and  liberal  of  the  whole  Orthodox  body  at  the  present  day, 
for  refusing  church  fellowship. 

The  American  Tract  Society  floods  the  land  with  loose 
leaves,  all  appealing  to  the  fear  of  an  eternal  hell.  We  have 
one  before  us  now,  called  '^  Are  you  insured?"  which  repre- 
sents Christianity  as  a  contrivance  for  escaping  from  ever- 
lasting torment,  as  a  spiritual  insurance  oihcc,  where  one 
must  "  take  out  a  policy,"  and  so  escape  everlasting  fire.* 

There  is  no  theological  journal,  bearing  the  Orthodox 
name,  which  is  more  rational  and  liberal  than  the  ^^  New 
York  Independent."  But  in  its  issue  of  January  5,  1860, 
it  speaks  of  future  endless  misery  thus,  saying  that  there 
is  a  ^^  vast  amount  and  weight  of  evidence  to  the  point  — 
evidence  enough  Xo  prove  it,  if  provable  ;  all  nature,  all  law, 
all  revelation  uttering  the  doctrine,  so  that  it  is  an  amazing 

*  To  show  how  some  Roman  Catholics  write  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
oentury,  we  quote  the  foUowiQ^  from  a  liomau  Catholic  book,  publlHlied  In 
England,  by  Uev.  J.  Furni»8,  beias^  oHpiM^ally  *«  a  book  for  ohildren."  Wiab- 
Inp  to  spare  our  readers  such  horrors,  we  put  it  here,  advising  no  one  of  weak 
nerves  to  read  its  atroi'ious  descriptions. 

**  The  fourth  dungeon  is  '  the  boiling  kettle.'  Listen :  there  is  a  aonnd  like 
that  of  a  kettle  boiling.  Is  it  really  a  kettle  which  is  boiling?  No.  Ttii>u  what 
is  it }  Hear  what  it  is.  The  blood  is  boiling  in  the  scalded  vehis  of  that  boy ; 
thti  brain  is  boiling  and  bubbling  in  his  head;  the  marrow  is  boiling  in  hia 
bones.  The  fifth  dungeon  is  the  *  red-hot  oven,*  in  which  is  a  little  child. 
Hear  how  it  screams  to  come  out;  see  how  it  turns  and  twists  itself  about  in 
the  fire;  it  beats  its  head  against  tlie  roof  of  the  oven.  It  stamps  its  little  feet 
on  the  floor  of  the  oven.  To  this  child  God  was  very  good.  Very  likely 
God  saw  that  this  child  would  get  worse  and  worse,  and  would  never  repent^ 
and  so  it  would  have  to  ho  punished  much  more  in  hell.  So  Ood  in  hit  wter^ 
called  Uautqfthe  world  in  iU  early  chilfihood.'* 
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stretch  and  energy  of  unbelief  not  to  believe  it,  implying  a 
moral  state  and  position  that  will  not  believe  it  on  any  testi- 
mony, however  clearly  and  unqualifiedly,  even  to  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  capabilities  of  language,  God  himself  may  declare 
and  affirm  it." 

There  is  evidently  an  energetic  attempt  made  iu  some 
quarters  to  revive  the  decaying  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  ever- 
lasting punishment  in  the  future  state,  as  a  penalty  for  the 
sins  of  this.  Dr.  Thompson,  of  New  York,  has  published  a 
work  to  this  end,  called  '*  Love  and  Penalty."  Dr.  J.  P. 
Thompson,  the  author  of  this  book,  is  considered  the  leader 
of  New  Haven  theology  —  the  £lisha  on  whose  shoulders 
the  mantle  of  Dr.  Taylor,  of  New  Haven,  has  fallen.  Dr. 
Nehemiah  Adams,  of  Boston,  has  labored  in  the  same  field, 
exerting  himself  to  prove  this  doctrine  in  various  tracts  and 
other  works.  Professor  Hovey,  of  the  Baptist  Seminary  of 
Newton,  has  published  a  little  book  on  the  same  subject. 

It  is  probably  thought  dangerous  by  these  gentlemen  to 
relax  at  all  the  terrors  of  futurity.  And,  no  doubt,  if  all 
those  who  have  been  restrained  from  evil  by  fear  of  eternal 
punishment  were  to  lose  that  belief  suddenly,  the  conse- 
quences, at  first,  would  be  sometimes  bad.  If  you  have 
exerted  your  whole  force  in  producing  fear  of  hell,  instead 
of  fear  of  sin,  then,  the  terror  of  hell  being  taken  away,  men 
might  rush  at  first  into  license.  But  the  dread  of  a  future 
hell  is  by  no  means  so  efficacious  a  motive  as  is  often  thought. 
We  become  hardened  to  everything,  and  neither  the  clergy- 
man nor  his  parish  eat  any  less  heartily  of  their  Sunday 
dinner,  nor  sleep  any  less  soundly  on  Sunday  night,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  terrible  descriptions  of  eternal  torments  con- 
tained in  the  morning's  sermon.* 

^  We  take  the  following  from  the  "  Monthly  Religions  Magazine :  **  — 
««The  •Conntry  Parson,'  In  his  late  work,  the  *  Autnmn  Holidays,*  contends 
that  the  fmr  of  future  punishment  in  another  world  has  little  influence  in  de- 
terring firom  crime.    He  ought  to  hare  added,  that  the  reason  may  he,  that 
31 
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§  3.  Apparent  Contradictions^  both  in  Scripture  and  Becb' 
8on^  in  Regard  to  this  Doctrine,  —  Beside  the  practical  motive 
for  maintainiDg  this  doctrine,  which  we  have  intimated,  there 
are  also  scriptural  and  philosophical  reasons.  Scripture  and 
reason  hoth  do,  in  fact,  seem  to  teach  opposite  doctrines  on 
this  subject.  There  are  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
which  appear  to  teach  never-ending  suffering,  and  others 
which  appear  to  teach  a  final,  universal  restoration.  It  is 
written,  ^^  These  shall  go  away  into  eternal  punishment ;  ** 
but  it  is  also  written,  that  Christ  ^^  shall  reign  till  all  things 
are  subdued  unto  him  ;  "  when  '^  the  Son  also  himself  shall 
be  subject  to  Elim  who  did  put  all  things  under  him,  thai 
God  may  be  all  in  all."  As  the  same  word  is  used  to  ex- 
press the  way  in  which  all  enemies  are  to  be  subject  to 
Christ,  and  the  way  in  which  Christ  himself  is  to  be  subject  to 
God,  it  follows  that  the  enemies,  when  subjected,  shall  be 
friends.  It  is  said  that  the  wicked  shall  be  punished  '^  with 
everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  God ; "  but  it  is 


there  in  so  little  belief  in  any  spirltuftl  world  wh«tever,  among^  men  of  ( 
eensuality ;  and  that  future  punitihnicut,  as  it  i»  preached  in  the  old  theology, 
ifl  80  artrftrary  aa  to  seem  unreal,  and  ia  losing  its  power  over  all  thinUng 
minds.  The  following  case  is  cited  ih>m  the  experience  of  a  Scotch  mintatar. 
No  ministers,  let  it  be  remembered,  preach  the  literal  flamea  of  a  local  heU  In 
toues  more  awful  than  they. 

**  His  parishioners  were  sadly  addicted  to  drinking  to  ezeeaa.  Men  mad 
women  were  given  alike  to  this  de^^ading  vice.  He  did  aU  he  eonld  to  repreai 
it,  but  in  vain.  For  many  ycarti  lie  wiimed  the  drunkards,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  of  the  doom  tliey  mi{,rht  expect  in  another  world ;  bat,  ao  far  ti  ha 
knew,  not  a  pot  of  ale  or  glasH  of  spirits  the  lesM  was  drunk  in  the  parish  in  oon- 
sequence  of  his  denunciations.  Future  woe  melted  into  mist  in  the  presence  of 
a  replenished  jug  or  a  market-day .  A  hnppy  thou^fht  struck  the  clergyman. 
In  the  neighboring  town,  there  was  a  clever  medical  man,  a  vehement  teetotal- 
er; him  he  sunmiontKl  to  his  aid.  The  doctor  cmne,  and  delivered  a  lectnre  on 
the  phifieai  oonscquenoes  of  drunkenness,  illustrating  his  leeture  with  large  din* 
grams,  whieh  gave  shocking  representations  of  the  stomaeh,  Innga,  hearty  and 
other  vital  organs  as  affected  by  alcohol.  These  things  oame  home  to  tha 
drunkards,  who  had  not  oared  a  rush  for  final  perdition.  The  effirat  prodneed 
was  tremendous.  Almost  all  the  men  and  women  of  the  pariah  took  tha  total 
abstinenee  pledge;  and  ainoe  that  day  drunkonneas  haa  nearly  eeaaed  in  that 
parish.    Nor  waa  the  improvement  evanescent;  it  haa  laated  two  or  three 
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dso  said  that  '^  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fblness  of  times^ 
God  will  gather  in  one  all  things  in  Ghriet,  both  which  are 
in  hoaTen  and  on  earth ; "  and  '*  that  at  the  name  of  Jesns 
•reiy  knee  should  bow,  in  heaven,  in  earth,  and  under  the 
sarth;  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesue 
Quist  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  Grod  the  Father."  It  is  said 
of  the  wicked,  that  "  their  worm  never  dies,  and  their  fire  is 
not  quenched;"  but  it  is  also  said  that  '^it  pleased  the 
Father,  having  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  the  cross, 
by  Christ  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  himself,  whether  they 
be  things  in  earth  or  things  in  heaven."  So  that  Scripture^ 
it  first  sight,  seems  to  teach  both  eternal  punishment  and 
miiversal  restoration. 

There  is  a  similar  contradiction  on  this  subject,  if  consid* 
•red  in  the  light  of  pure  reason.  When  looked  at  from  the 
divine  attributes,  the  unavoidable  conclusion  seems  to  be, 
that  all  men  must  be  finally  saved.  For  God  is  infinitely 
benevolent,  and  therefore  must  wish  to  save  all ;  is  in- 
finitely wise,  and  therefore  must  know  how  to  save  all ;  is 
infinitely  powerful,  and  therefore  must  be  able  to  overcome 
all  difficulties  in  the  way  of  saving  all:  hence  all  must 
be  saved.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider  the 
subject  from  the  position  of  man's  nature,  an  opposite  con« 
elosion  seems  to  follow.  For  man,  being  free,  is  able  to 
ehoose  either  evil  or  good  at  any  moment ;  and,  as  long  as 
he  oontinues  to  be  essentially  man,  he  must  retain  this  free- 
dom ;  and  therefore,  at  any  period  of  his  future  existence, 
however  remote,  he  may  prefer  evil  to  good  —  that  is,  may 
prefer  hell  to  heaven.  But  God  will  not  compel  him  to  be 
good  against  his  will  (for  unwilling  goodness  is  not  good- 
ness) ;  and  therefore  it  follows  that  there  is  no  point  of  time 
in  the  infinite  future  of  which  we  can  certainly  say  that  then 
all  men  will  be  saved. 

Of  course  these  seeming  contradictions  of  Scripture  and 
antinomies  of  reason  are  not  real  contradictions.    God  does 
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not  coDtradict  himself  either  in  revelation  or  in  reason. 
Whether  we  can  reconcile  such  antagonisms  noto,  or  not,  we 
know  that  they  will  be  reconciled.  Meantime,  it  is  our  duty 
to  disbelieve  whatever  is  dishonorable  to  Grod,  or  opposed  to 
the  character  ascribed  to  him  by  Jesus  Christ.  Christ  has 
taught  us  to  regard  God  as  our  Father.  It  is  our  duty  to 
refuse  credence  to  any  doctrine  concerning  him  which  is 
plainly  opposed  to  this  character.  If  I  have  formed  my 
opinion  of  my  friend's  character  from  a  large  experience,  I 
ought  to  refuse  to  believe,  even  on  good  evidence,  anything 
opposed  to  it.  What  is  faith  in  man,  or  in  God,  good  for,  that 
is  unable  to  resist  evil  reports  concerning  them  ?  If  I  am 
told  that  my  friend  has  become  a  thief  or  a  swindler,  and 
he  who  tells  mo  says,  "  I  know  that  it  is  so  —  here  is  the 
evidence,"  I  reply,  "I  do  not  care  for  your  evidence.  I 
know  that  it  is  impossible."  So,  if  all  the  churches  in  the 
world.  Catholic  .and  Protestant,  tell  me  that  Jesus  teaches 
everlasting  punishment  inflicted  by  God  for  the  sins  of  this 
life,  and  produce  chapter  and  verse  in  support  of  their  state- 
ment, I  reply,  '^  If  I  have  learned  anything  about  God  from 
the  teachings  of  Jesus,  it  is  that  your  assertion  is  impossible. 
About  the  meaning  of  these  passages  you  may  be  mistaken, 
for  the  letter  killeth  ;  but  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  regard  to 
the  fatherly  character  of  the  Almighty." 

These  contradictious  we  shall  consider  in  a  paper  printed 
in  the  Appendix  (an  examination  of  Dr.  Nehemiah  Adams's 
tract  on  the  '*'  Reasonableness  of  Everlasting  Punishment"). 
At  present  we  will  only  say  that  we  should  hold  it  less  dis- 
honorable to  God  to  deny  his  existence  than  to  believe  this 
doctrine  concerning  him.  We  think  that  in  the  last  day  it 
will  appear  that  the  atheist  has  done  less  to  dishonor  the 
name  of  God  than  those  who  persistently  teach  this  yiew. 
For  what  says  Lord  Bacon  ?  (Essays,  XVII.  Of  Superstition.) 
*'  It  were  better  to  have  no  opinion  of  God  at  all  than  such  an 
opinion  as  is  unworthy  of  him ;  for  the  one  is  unbelief,  the 
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other  is  contumely  ;  and  certainly  superstition  is  the  reproach 
of  the  Deity.  Plutarch  saith  well  to  that  purpose.  '  Surely/ 
saith  he,  '  I  had  rather  a  great  deal  men  should  say  there 
were  no  such  man  at  all  as  Plutarch,  than  that  they  should 
say  there  was  one  Plutarch  that  would  eat  his  children  as 
Boon  as  they  were  bom,'  as  the  poets  speak  of  Saturn.  And 
as  the  contumely  is  greater  towards  God,  so  is  the  danger 
greater  towards  men." 

The  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment,  being  essentially  a 
heathen  and  not  a  Christian  doctrine,  cannot  do  any  Chris- 
^an  good  to  any  one.  It  is  the  want  of  faith  in  the  Church 
which  makes  it  afraid  of  giving  it  up.  The  Christian 
Church  has  not  faith  enough  to  believe  in  the  power  of  truth 
and  love.  It  still  thinks  that  men  must  be  frightened  into 
goodness,  or  driven  into  it.  Fear  is  a  becoming  and  useful 
motive  no  less  than  hope ;  but  fear  of  what?  Not  fear  of 
God ;  but  fear  of  sin,  fear  of  ourselves,  fear  of  temptation. 
To  be  afraid  of  God  never  did  any  one  any  good.  These 
doctrines  drive  men  away  from  God  ;  or,  if  they  drive  them 
to  God,  drive  them  as  slaves,  as  sycophants,  as  servants,  not 
as  sons.  We  are  saved  by  becoming  the  sons  of  God;  but 
you  cannot  drive  a  man  into  son  ship  by  terror.  You  may 
make  him  profess  religion,  and  go  through  ceremonies,  and 
have  an  outward  form  of  service  ;  but  you  cannot  make  him 
love  God  by  means  of  fear. 

But  good  men  teach  these  things,  no  doubt.  Men  far  bet- 
ter than  most  of  us  believe  them  and  teach  them.  It  always 
has  been  so.  The  best  men  have  always  been  the  chief  sup- 
porters of  bad  doctrines.  A  good  man,  humble  and  modest,  is 
apt  to  shrink  from  doubting  or  opposing  what  the  Church  has 
taught.  He  accepts  it,  and  teaches  it  too.  When  God  wants 
a  reformer,  he  does  not  take  one  of  these  good,  modest,  humble 
men.  He  does  not  take  a  saint.  He  takes  a  man  who  has 
ever  so  much  will,  a  little  obstinacy,  and  a  great  love  of 
fighting ;  and  ho -makes  the  wrath  of  such  a  man  to  serve  him. 
31* 
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Neither  St.  Teresa  nor  Fen6lon  could  have  reformed  the 
Catholic  Church,  It  took  rough  old  Martin  Luther  and  hard- 
hearted John  Calvin  to  do  it.  The  first  Universalists,  the 
Abolitionists,  all  reformers,  are  necessarily  men  of  that  sort. 
They  are  rude  debaters,  not  standing  on  ceremony  or  polite- 
ness.  They  are  hard-headed  logicians,  going  straight  to 
their  point,  careless  of  elegances  and  proprieties.  They  are 
God's  pioneers,  rough  backwoodsmen,  hewing  their  way  with 
the  axe  through  the  wilderness.  After  them  shall  come  the 
peaceful  farmer,  with  plough  and  spade,  to  turn  the  land  into 
wheat  fields,  orchards,  and  gardens. 

§  4.  Everlasting  Punishment  limits  the  Sovereignty  of  Ood, 
—  It  is  certain  that  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  in 
the  common  form,  can  only  be  maintained  by  giving  up  some 
of  the  infinite  attributes  of  the  Almighty.  If  punishment  is 
to  exist  without  end  ;  if  hell  is  always  to  co-exist  with  heaven ; 
if  certain  beings  are  to  be  continued  forever  in  existence 
merely  as  sinful  sufferers,  —  then,  it  is  clear,  God  is  not 
omnipotent.  He  shares  his  throne  forever  with  Satan. 
Satan  and  God  divide  between  them  the  universe.  €rod 
reigns  in  heaven,  Satan  in  hell.  God  desires  that  all  shall 
be  saved ;  but  this  desire  is  absolutely  aud  forever  defeated 
by  a  fate  greater  than  Deity.  Law  divorced  fiom  love  — 
that  is,  nature  in  its  old  Pagan  aspect  —  is  higher  than  Grod. 
God  is  not  the  Almighty  to  any  one  who  really  believes  eter- 
nal punishment.  God  is  not  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe, 
but  only  of  a  part  of  it.  The  doctrine  of  eternal  pouish- 
ment,  in  its  common  form,  does,  therefore,  virtually  dethrone 
God.* 

It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  conceive  of  an  eternal  hell  co- 
existing with  an  eternal  heaven,  without  also  seeing  that  it 

•  So  Krlg<aui  (quoted  b7  8tnui0t),i>«2>iri«JVa<.  «  Yen  ratio  dooet,  mlloM 
oontnurioBi  diTliue  bonltati  yitcqao  ac  boatitadini  posie  etie  ooetainiiai;  diviift 
•iquldem  bonltas  ooDtomot  malitiam,  eteroa  viU  abaorbet  mortm,  bettitiido 
ndaerlaiii.*' 
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liouts  etemallj  the  divine  OmnipoteDce ;  for  the  omnipo- 
tenoe  of  Grod  is  in  carrying  out  his  will  to  have  aU  men  saved 
bj  beooming  holy.  Unless  God's  laws  are  obeyed,  Gk>d  is 
not  obeyed ;  and  he  is  not  sovereign  if  not  obeyed.  Hell  is 
a  condition  of  things  hostile  to  Grod's  will :  it  is  a  permanent 
and  successful  rebellion  of  a  part  of  the  universe.  It  is  no 
answer  to  say,  that  it  is  shut  up,  and  restrained,  and  made 
to  sofier ;  .for  it  is  not  conquered.  God  has  conquered  sin 
only  when  he  has  reduced  it  to  obedience.  Hell  is  no  more 
subject  to  God  than  the  Confederate  States,  during  the  re- 
belliouy  were  subject  to  the  United  States  government. 
They  were  shut  up  by  a  blockade  ;  they  were  restrained  by 
great  armies  and  navies ;  they  were  made  to  suffer ;  but 
they  were  not  reduced  to  submission  aod  obedience. 

Nor  is  it  any  answer  to  say,  that  the  existence  of  sin  and 
tofiering  hereafter  no  more  limits  God's  omnipotence  than 
their  existence  here  and  now  limits  his  omnipotence.  For  the 
question  is  of  eternal  suffering.  Temporal  suffering  here- 
after, we  grant,  is  no  objection  to  the  divine  Omnipotence. 
Limited  and  finite  evil,  in  this  world  or  the  other,  is  no  phil- 
osophical difEculty ;  and  for  this  reason  —  that  finite  evil, 
when  compared  with  infinite  good,  becomes  logically  and 
mathematically  no  evil.  The  finite  disappears  in  relation  to 
the  infinite.  All  the  sufferings  and  sins  of  earth,  through  all 
ages,  are  strictly  nothing  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
eternal  joy  and  holiness  which  are  to  result  from  them.  This 
is  a  postulate  of  pure  reason.  Make  evil  finite,  and  good  in- 
finite,—  make  evil  temporal,  and  good  eternal,  —  and  evil 
ceases  to  be  anything.  But  make  evil  eternal,  as  is  done  by 
this  doctrine,  and  then  we  have  Manicheism  —  an  infinite 
dualism  —  on  the  throne  of  the  universe. 

§  5.  Everlasting  Punishment  contradicts  the  Fatherly  Love 
of  Ood.  —  This  doctrine  is  a  relapse  on  Paganism,  and  de- 
rived from  it.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  Christianity,  except 
to  oorrapt  it.    No  man  was  ever  made  better  by  beUeving 
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it :  multitudes  have  been  made  worse.  It  attributes  to  our 
heavenly  Father  conduct  that,  if  done  by  the  worst  of  men, 
would  add  a  shade  of  increased  wickedness  to  their  charac- 
ter. It  assumes  that  Grod  has  made  intelligent  creatures 
with  the  intention  of  tormenting  some  of  them  forever.  It 
assumes  that  those  who  are  thus  created,  exposed  to  this 
awful  risk,  are  to  be  thus  tormented,  unless  they  happen  to 
pass  through  what  is  called  an  Orthodox  conversion  in  this 
short  earthly  life.  God  keeps  them  alive  forever  in  order  to 
torture  them  forever. 

The  barbarity  of  this  opinion  exceeds  all  power  of  language 
to  express.  We  are  accustomed  to  mourn  over  the  anguish 
and  misery  that  are  in  this  world.  The  problem  of  earthly 
evil  has  been  a  burden  and  anxiety  to  good  men  in  all  times, 
a  great  question  for  thinkers  in  all  ages.  The  only  satisfac- 
tory solution  is,  that  it  is  temporary  and  educational ;  that  it 
is  to  pass  away,  and,  in  passing,  to  create  a  higher  joy  and 
goodness  than  could  otherwise  have  come.  But  the  doctrine 
of  everlasting  punishment  not  only  annuls  this  explanation, 
and  makes  it  impossible  to  explain  earthly  evil,  but  adds  to 
it  a  tenfold  greater  mystery.  The  fatherly  character  of  God 
disappears  in  Pagan  darkness,  in  view  of  this  horrid  doctrine ; 
for  the  everlasting  suffering  of  one  human  being  contains  in 
itself  more  evil  than  the  accumulated  sufferings  of  all  mankind 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  end  of  it.  Add  to- 
gether all  the  sicknesses,  bereavements,  disappointments,  of 
all  mankind ;  all  the  wars,  famines,  pestilences,  that  have 
tormented  humanity  ;  add  to  these  all  the  mental  and  moral 
pangs  produced  by  selfishness  and  sin  in  all  ages,  and  all 
that  are  to  be  to  the  end  of  time,  —  and  these  all  combined 
are  logically  and  mathematically  nothing^  compared  with  the 
sufferings  of  one  human  being  destined  to  be  everlastingly 
punished.  For  all  temporal  sufferings  added  together  are 
finite;  but  this  is  infinite. 

Now,  the  being  who  could  inflict  such  torture  as  thb  is 
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not  the  Grod  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  There 
xnaj  be  some  deity  of  cruelty,  some,  incarnation  of  wrath  and 
despotism,  in  the  Hindoo  Pantheon,  capable  of  such  terrific 
wickedness.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  God  inflicts  suffer- 
ing now  in  this  world,  and  therefore  he  may  inflict  everlast- 
ing suffering  in  the  other ;  for  these  are  all  finite ;  that  is 
infinite.  Finite  suffering  may  result  in  greater  good,  may 
be  an  education  to  good ;  but  everlasting  suffering  cannot. 
The  finite  and  infinite  cannot  be  compared  together.  There 
is  no  analogy  between  them. 

The  God  of  the  New  Testament  is  our  Father.  If  he  in- 
flicts suffering,  it  is  for  our  good  ;  ^^  not  for  his  pleasure,  but 
for  our  profit,  that  we  may  be  partakers  of  his  holiness." 
All  earthly  suffering  finds  this  solution,  and  accords  with  the 
fatherly  character  of  God  in  this  point  of  view.  Much,  no 
doubt,  cannot  be  now  fully  understood.  We  do  not  see  how 
it  tends  to  good ;  but  all  suffering  thai  ends  hay  end  in  good. 
Suffering  that  does  not  end  cannot  end  in  good. 

If  human  beings  are  everlastingly  punished,  it  must  either 
be  that  they  go  on  sinning  forever,  and  cannot  repent,  lose 
all  power  of  repentance,  and  so  cease  to  be  moral  agents,  or 
else  that  they  retain  the  power  of  repenting,  and  therefore 
may  repent.  In  the  first  case,  G^d  continues 'to  punish  for- 
ever those  who  have  ceased  to  sin,  because  their  freedom  and 
moral  power  have  ceased ;  or  else  he  punishes  forever  those 
who  have  repented,  and  so  ceased  sinning.  In  either  case, 
Grod  must  punish  everlastingly  those  who  have  ceased  to  be 
sinners ;  which  is  incredible. 

If  G^  is  a  Father,  he  is  at  least  as  good  as  the  best  earth- 
ly father.  Now,  what  father  or  mother  would  ever  consent 
to  place  a  child  in  a  situation  where  there  was  even  a  chance 
of  its  running  such  an  awful  risk  ?  God  has  created  us  with 
these  liabilities  to  sin;  he  has  (according  to  Orthodoxy) 
chosen  and  determined  that  we  shall  be  bom  whoUy  prone  to 
evil,  and  sure  to  fall  into  eternal  and  unending  ruin,  unless 
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he  baves  us  by  a  special  act  pf  grace.  ^^  What  man  among 
you,  being  a  father,"  would  do  so  ?  Custom  dulls  our  sense 
to  these  horrors.  Let  us  therefore  imagine  a  case  far  less 
terrible.  Suppose  that  a  number  of  parents  should  establish 
a  school,  to  which  to  send  their  children.  Suppose  thej 
should  arrange  a  code  of  laws  for  the  school  of  such  a  strin- 
gent character  that  all  the  children  are  sure  to  break  it. 
Under  the  school  are  vaults  containing  instruments  of  tor- 
ture. For  each  offence  against  the  laws  of  the  school  (of- 
fences which  the  children  cannot  fail  to  commit)  they  are  to 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  life  in  these  cells,  with  daily 
torture,  from  racks,  thumb-screws,  and  the  like.  A  few  of 
them  are  to  be  selected  from  the  rest,  not  for  any  merit  of 
their  own,  but  by  an  arbitrary  decree  of  the  parents,  and  are 
to  bo  rewarded  (not  for  their  superior  good  conduct,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  caprice  of  the  parents)  with  every  luxury  and 
privilege.  Among  these  privileges  is  included  that  of  taking 
a  daily  walk  through  the  cells,  and  witnessing  the  horrible 
sofferings  of  their  brothers  and  companions,  and  hearing  their 
shrieks  of  anguish,  and  praising  the  justice  of  their  parents 
in  thus  punishing  some  and  rewarding  the  rest. 

But  this,  you  may  say,  is  not  a  parallel  case.  No,  we 
grant  it  is  not,  for  what  are  these  torments  to  that  of  a  never- 
ending  futurity  ?  They  are  all  as  nothing.  Therefore  every 
such  comparison  must  utterly  fail  of  doing  justice  to  the 
diabolic  cruelty  ascribed  to  the  Almighty  by  this  Orthodox 
doctrine. 

"  But  what  right,"  says  the  Orthodox  defender  of  this  doc- 
trine, ^^  have  we  to  reason  in  this  way  concerning  the  divine 
proceedings,  by  the  analogy  of  earthly  parents  ?  What  right 
have  we  to  compare  God's  doings  with  those  of  a  homao 
father?"  No  right,  perhaps,  as  philosophers ;  but  as  Chris- 
tians we  have  not  only  the  right  to  do  it,  but  it  is  our  doty 
to  do  so.  Jesus  has  himself  taught  us  to  use  this  analogy, 
in  order  to  acquire  confidence  in  Grod's  ways,  andHo 
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CKirMWes  that  God  cannot  fail  of  acting  as  we  should  expect 
»  good  and  wise  earthly  parent  to  act.  ^^  What  man  is  there 
of  yauj  whom,  if  his  son  ask  bread,  will  he  give  him  a  stone  ? 
Or  if  he  ask  a  fish,  will  he  give  him  a  serpent?  If  ye  then, 
being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children, 
how  much  more  shall  your  Father,  which  is  in  heaven,  give 
good  things  to  them  that  ask  him?"  (Matt.  7:9-11.) 
Jesus  authorizes  and  commands  us  to  reason  from  the  pa- 
rental nature  in  man  to  that  in  Grod.  Instead  of  simply 
aesuring  us  of  it,  on  the  ground  of  his  own  authority  to  teach 
us ;  instead  of  saying,  "  Believe  this,  because  I  say  it,"  he 
says,- "  Believe  it,  because  it  accords  with  your  own  convio* 
tions  and  with  human  nature." 

§  6.  Attempts  to  modify  and  soften  the  Doctrine  of  Ever" 
lasting  Punishment.  —  The  reasons  for  the  late  efforts  to  sup- 
port this  terrific  doctrine  are  probably  to  be  found  in  a  wide- 
spread and  increasing  disbelief  concerning  it,  pervading  the 
dhurches  nominally  Orthodox.  This  has  come  from  the  grow- 
ing intelligence  and  progressive  movements  of  thought  in  the 
Christian  Church.  The  evidences  of  this  belief  are  numer- 
ous and  increasing.  Those  who  reject  the  Orthodox  view 
are  a  numerous  body,  bot  divided  into  several  parties. 
There  are  the  old-fashioned  Universalists,  a  valiant  race,-^ 
men  of  war  from  their  youth,  —  who,  under  the  lead  of  such 
men  as  Hosea  Ballon  and  Thomas  Whittemore,  have  spent 
their  lives  in  fighting  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment. 
Very  naturally,  perhaps,  they  went  to  the  opposite  extreme 
of  opinion,  and  denied  all  future  suffering.  But  this  view 
has,  we  think,  ceased  to  be  the  prevailing  one  among  the 
Universalists.  The  doctrine  of  ultimate  restoration  has  very 
generally  taken  its  place.  This  doctrine  also  prevails  widely 
in  other  denominations ;  not  only  among  the  liberal  bodies, 
like  the  Unitarians,  but  also  among  Methodists,  iVesbyte- 
rians,  and  Congregationalists.  It  has  widely  spread,  as  is 
well  known,  in  Germany.     It  was  held  by  Schleiermacher, 
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tbe  father  of  modem  German  theology.  It  tinges  the  wri^ 
ings  of  such  Orthodox  men  as  Tholuck,  Hahn,  and  Olshausen. 
Others  profess  to  beliere  in  everlasting  punishment,  but  make 
it  a  merely  negative  consequence  of  lost  time  and  opportuni- 
ty :  one  will  be  always  worse  off  hereafter  in  consequence  of 
the  neglect  of  duty.  Others  follow  Swedenborg,  and  make 
the  sufferings  of  hell  rather  agreeable  than  otherwise  to  those 
who  bear  them. 

Various  ineffectual  attempts  have  indeed  been  made,  in  all 
ages  of  the  Church,  to  soften  the  austerity  of  this  doctrine. 
From  the  days  of  Origen,  these  merciful  doctors  *  have  al- 
ways been  trying  to  soften  this  austere  dogma,  but  ineffectu- 
ally ;  for  the  dread  of  an  eternal  hell  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  motives  which  the  Church  has  used  in  converting  men 
from  sin  to  holiness.  Any  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of 
ftiture  restoration  would,  it  is  feared,  cut  the  sinews  of  effec- 
tive preaching.  For  the  baptized  who  are  not  fit  for  heaven 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  established,  indeed,  a  tem- 
porary hell,  with  torments  of  an  inferior  sort ;  for  bad  Cath- 
olics there  is  purgatory,  with  the  hope  of  ultimate  escape 
from  it ;  but  for  the  unbaptized  heathen,  for  heretics,  and  for 
excommunicated  persons,  there  is  nothing  but  eternal  pun- 
ishment. 

Many,  in  all  ages,  have  made  the  everlasting  continuance 
of  punishment  not  absolute,  but  hypothetical  —  depending  on 
the  question,  "  Will  the  sinner  continue  forever  to  sin  ?  "  f 
Others  have  made  future  punishment  relatively  everlasting ; 
that  is,  because  even  the  repentant  sinner  will  be  always 
just  so  far  behind  the  position  he  would  have  had  if  he  had 
not  sinned.    This,  however,  is  taking  a  material  view  of 

•  The  name  glTen  to  them  by  Augustine  C*  Civ.  Dei,"  lib.  21,  c  17) :  •<  Denl- 
que  hi^ut  eententiiB  Fatronos  S.  Augustinua  appelUit  tltulo  non  ineongrao, 
*  Dootorei  Mlaerioordei '  traotatqne  non  Inhumanlter.*' 

Thomaa  Bornet,  **  De  Statu  Mortuum  et  Beturgentium.'*   Chap.  XI. 

t  See  Bratiohneider,  •«  Dogmatik,"  and  Strauts, '« ChrittUobe  Qlaabenaklin.* 
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progress,  as  thongh  it  was  limited,  like  the  going  of  a  horse, 
to  so  many  miles  a  day. 

Many  of  the  early  fathers,  and  some  of  the  mediaeval  doc- 
tors, took  milder  views  of  the  future  sufferings  of  the  impen- 
itent or  unconverted.  Proceeding  from  the  idea  of  freedom, 
as  indestructible  in  the  human  soul,  Origen  declared  that,  no 
matter  how  low  any  moral  being  has  fallen,  a  way  to  return 
is  always  open  to  him.  Even  the  devil  may,  in  time,  re- 
gain the  highest  position  in  the  angelic  hierarchy.*  No 
donbt  Origen  admitted  the  need  of  external  conditions  for 
this  restoration ;  but  he  said,  Grod  is  able  to  heal  the  damage 
done  to  any  part  of  his  works.f  He  will  restore  all  things 
to  their  origin,  uniting  the  end  and  the  beginning,  and  so 
becoming  indeed  the  Alpha  and  Omega.  This  may  require 
long  processes,  through  many  ages.  |  Since  Jesus  speaks 
of  a  sin  which  cannot  be  forgiven  in  this  age  (d(«(by)  nor  the 
next,  it  follows,  says  Origen,  that  there  is  a  series  of  ages, 
or  worlds,  through  which  we  pass,  and  many  of  these  ages 
of  ages  (ssecula  saecuiorum)  must  pass  away  before  all  bad 
men  and  angels  shall  have  returned  to  their  original  state. 
Quoting  the  passage,  ''The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  de- 
stroyed," he  says  that  he  shall  not  be  destroyed  as  to  his 
substance,  but  as  to  his  enmity.  His  being  was  made  by 
God,  and  cannot  perish  ;  his  hostile  will  proceeded  from  him- 
self, and  shall  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  Brownson  (or  rather  a  writer  in  Brownson's  "  Quar- 
teily  Review,"  July,  1863)  takes  another  way  of  softening 
the  terrors  of  hell.     With  him  too,  hell  is  an  everlasting 

*  **Not  et  angelot  fhtoros  dasmones  si  egerimnt  neg^ligenter;  et  runom 
dnaones,  si  roluerint  capere  rirtuteB,  perrenlre  ad  angelicom  dignitatem." 
Origen,  quoted  by  Jerome. 

t  *<  NiliU  enim  omnipotenti  impoBBibile  est,  nee  intanabile  aliquid  est  fkctori 
•no." 

t  <'Qnod  tamen  non  ad  subitum  fieri,  aed  panlatim  et  per  partea  intelligen- 
dam  eat,  inflnitia  et  immenaia  labentibua  accnlia,  cum  aenaim  per  aingoloa 
emendotlo  Aierit  et  correctio  prosecuta,  prscurrentibaa  aliiat  allla  inieqnentl* 
boa."    See  these  quotations  in  Strauaa,  Haae,  fto. 

32* 
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Btate;  but  he  maintains  that  the  Romafn  Church  has  not 
made  it  an  article  of  faith  to  believe  that  there  is  any  positive 
suffering  therein.  If  you  believe  in  an  eternal  hell,  that  is 
enough  ;  you  are  not  precluded  from  softening  its  horrors  to 
any  extent  you  can.  Thus  he  maintains  that  the  great  Au- 
gustine allows  hell  to  be  only  a  negative  state  —  only  the 
absence  of  the  exquisite  beatitude  of  heaven.  This  writer 
(who  is  said  by  the  editor  to  be  a  learned  Catholic  priest) 
asserts  that  there  is  a  growing  repugnance  to  the  popular 
doctrine  upon  eternal  punishment  among  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  Catholic  laity,  and  this  reluctance  is  the  chief  obstacle 
to  the  reception  of  the  faith  by  a  large  class  of  non-Catho- 
lics. He  attempts  to  meet  this  state  of  mind  by  showing 
that  neither  the  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine  nor  that  of  the 
Catholic  Church  supports  this  popular  view,  but  allows  a  much 
milder  one.     He  proceeds  to  make  these  points :  — 

1.  St.  Augustine  nowhere  teaches  that  human  nature  is 
intrinsically  evil,  but  he  invariably  teaches  that  it  is  substan- 
tially good.  (^'  Omnis  natura  in  quantum  natura  est  bona 
est."  '^  Omnis  substantia  aut  Deus  est  aut  ex  Deo."  De  Lib. 
Arbit.)  Therefore  it  follows  that  the  very  notion  of  total 
depravity  is  impossible.  St.  Augustine  distinctly  says  that 
'^  the  very  unclean  spirit  himself  is  good,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a 
spirit,  but  evil  inasmuch  as  he  is  unclean."  Hence,  not 
even  the  nature  of  the  devil  himself  is  evil.  So  St.  Thomas 
(^^  Diabolus,  in  quantum  habet  esse,  est  bonus  "),  ^*  the  devil, 
so  far  as  he  is,  is  good." 

2.  St.  Augustine  teaches  in  explicit  terms  that  existence 
is  a  good  even  to  angels  and  men  who  are  eternally  bound 
by  the  consequences  of  evil. 

3.  Eternal  death,  according  to  St.  Augustine,  is  a  sub- 
sidence into  a  lower  form  of  life,  a  privation  of  the  highest 
vital  influx  firom  God  in  order  to  everlasting  life,  or  supreme 
beatitude,  but  not  of  all  vital  influx  in  order  to  an  endless 
existence,  which  is  a  partial  and  incomplete  participation  in 
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good.  These  sinfal  souls,  therefore,  fulfil  in  a  measure  the 
eod  of  their  creatiou,  and  have  a  place  and  a  function  in 
harmony  with  the  general  order  of  the  cosmos.  There  is  no 
trace,  in  this  view  of  Augustine,  that  God  hates  a  portion  of 
his  creatures  with  an  absolute,  infinite,  and  eternal  hatred, 
and  is  hated  by  them  in  return.  The  original  act  of  crea- 
tive love  is  an  enduring  and  eternal  act,  in  which  even  Satan 
i»  included.  ^^  Their  nature  still  remains  essentially  good, 
aud  far  superior  in  excellence  and  beauty  to  material  light, 
which  is  the  highest  corporeal  substance/' 

4.  Hell,  therefore  (Infernus),  is  simply  a  lower  state  of 
inchoate  and  imperfect  being,  '^  of  saints  nipped  in  the  bud." 
Infant  damnation  is  only  a  gentle  sadness  —  ^'  levis  tristitia." 
All  positive  suffering  in  hell  is  probably  temporal,  and  there- 
fore must  at  last  cease.  The  lost  souls  will  enjoy  there 
quite  as  much  as  they  can  do  here,  mintis  the  temporal 
sufiTerings  of  this  life.  They  continue  natural  beings,  and 
therefore  can  enjoy  all  natural  joy  ;  and  that  which  they  lose, 
being  the  "  beatific  vision,"  of  which  they  have  no  concep- 
tion, is  a  loss  of  which  they  are  wholly  unconscious. 

Swedenborg  maintains,  in  the  same  way,  the  everlasting 
character  of  the  punishment  of  those  who  have  passed  the 
final  judgment,  but  admits  many  palliations  to  its  sufferings. 
He  teaches  that  delight  is  the  universal  substance  of  heaven, 
and  also  of  hell,  and  that  evil  spirits  are  in  the  delight  of  evil, 
as  good  spirits  in  that  of  good.  An  evil  spirit  would  be  as 
unhappy  in  heaven  as  a  good  one  would  be  in  hell. 

§  7.  The  meaning  of  Eternal  Punishment  in  Scripture,  — 
But  what,  then,  is  the  vital  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment?  Christ  says,  "These  shall  go  away  into  eter- 
nal punishment."  ♦     What  is  this  "  eternal  punishment "  ? 

•  Matt.  25 :  46.  The  Greek  word  translated  In  the  English  m  *«  ererlasttng  ** 
pwiUhment  in  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  and  as  life  *'  eternal "  at  the  end,  !• 
the  same  word  (dtcuyivf )  in  both  places,  and  should  be  translated  **  eternal  '*  In 
both. 
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It  is  commonly  supposed  to  mean  the  same  thing  as  punish- 
ment which  shall  never  end,  or  punishment  continued  through 
all  time.     But  this  is  to  misunderstand  both  the  philosophi- 
cal and  scriptural  meaning  of  the  word  ^^  eternal."     Eternal 
punishments  are  the  opposite  of  temporal  punishments :  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  time  at  all ;  they  are  punishments 
outside  of  time.    To  attempt  to  realize  eternity  by  adding  up 
any  number  of  myriads  of  years  of  time,  is  necessarily  a 
failure ;    for  time  and  eternity  are  different  things.     You 
might  as  w^ell  attempt  to  produce  thought  or  love  by  adding 
up  millions  of  miles  of  distance,  as,  by  adding  up  millions  of 
years  of  time,  to  get  any  idea  of  eternity.     Eternal  life,  in 
the  language  of  Scripture,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  future 
or  the  past.     It  is  a  present  life  in  the  soul,  awakened  with- 
in by  the  knowledge  of  God  and  Christ.     "  This  is  life  eter- 
nal, to  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
thou  hast  sent."     Eternal  life  and  eternal  death  both  come 
from  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Christ.     To  one  it  is  a 
savor  of  life,  to  another  of  death.     Eternal  punishment  and 
eternal  life  are  the  punishments  and  the  rewards  of  eternity, 
distinguished  from  those  of  time,  and  having  their  root  in 
the  knowledge  of  God  which  comes  through  Christ.     Eter- 
nal life  and  eternal  punishment  both  commence  here,  from  the 
judgments  which  takes  place  now':  but  the  last  judgment, 
or  the  judgment  of  the  last  day,  is  that  which  will  take  place 
hereafter,  when  the  soul  shall  have  a  full  knowledge  of  itself 
and  of  God ;  see  its  whole  life  as  it  really  is ;  have  all  self- 
deceptions  taken  away,  all  disguises  removed,  and  know  it» 
self  as  it  is  kuown.     God's  love,  when  revealed,  attracts  and 
repels.     Like  all  real  force,  it  is  a  polar  force.     The  one 
pole  is  its  attractive  power  over  those  who  are  in  a  tmtb- 
loving  state ;  the  other  pole  is  its  repelling  power  to  those 
who  are  in  a  truth-hating  state.     Love  attracts  the  truthful, 
and  repels  the  wilful.     Eternal  punishment,  then,  is  the  re- 
pugnance to  G^d  of  the  soul  which  is  inwardly  selfish  in  its 
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win, — loving  itself  more  than  truth  and  right.  It  is  the 
sense  of  indignation  and  wrath,  alienation  and  poverty,  which 
rests  on  it  while  in  this  condition.  It  is  the  outer  darkness ; 
it  is  the  far  country ;  it  is  the  famine,  which  comes  as  a  holy 
and  blessed  evil,  sent  to  save,  by  bringing  to  repentance,  the 
prodigal  child,  who  has  not  yet  ^^  come  to  himself." 

From  this  knowledge  of  God  and  of  itself,  therefore,  — 
fi*om  this  judgment  of  the  last  day,  —  will  flow  eternal  life 
to  Uie  one  class,  and  eternal  punishment  or  suffering  to  the 
other.  Those  who  have  been  conscientious  and  generous ; 
who  have  endeavored  faithfully  to  live  for  truth  and  right ; 
who  have  made  sacrifices,  and  not  boasted  of  them ;  who 
have  clothed  the  naked  and  fed  the  hungry,  making  the  world 
better  and  happier  by  their  presence,  —  will  hear  the  Saviour 
say,  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  for  I 
was  hungry,  and  ye  gave  me  meat."  Perhaps  they  have 
never  even  heard  the  name  of  Christ ;  perhaps  they  were^the 
Buddhists  of  Burmah,  of  whom  Mr.  MiAcom  speaks,  who 
brought  food  to  him,  though  a  stranger  to  them.  ^^  I  was 
scarcely  seated,"  says  he,  ^^  when  a  woman  brought  a  nice 
mat  for  me  to  lie  on  ;  another,  cool  water ;  and  a  man  went 
and  picked  me  a  half  dozen  fine  oranges.  None  sought  or 
expected  the  least  reward,  but  disappeared,  and  left  me  to 
my  repose."  Or  perhaps  they  will  be  the  poor  black  women 
in  Africa,  who  took  such  kind  care  of  Mungo  Park,  singing, 
^*  Let  us  pity  the  white  man :  he  has  no  mother  to  bring 
him  milk,  no  wife  to  grind  him  corn."  The  reward  of  their 
fidelity  will  be  the  gift  of  a  greater  power  of  goodness,  com- 
ing from  a  knowledge  of  God  and  Christ.  They  were  help- 
ing Christ,  though  they  did  not  know  him.  They  will  say, 
**  Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an  hungered  ?  "  These  Gentiles, 
without  the  law,  who  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in 
the  law,  will  come  to  know  Christ,  and  receive  a  spiritual 
life  —  life  flowing  from  that  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand« 
32* 
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those  who  have  not  endeavored  to  do  what  they  knew  to 
be  right  will  receive  firom  the  same  knowledge  of  Grod  and 
Christ  a  spiritual  or  eternal  punishment.  Perhaps  thej  have 
received  some  of  it  already  in  this  world;  but  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  the  truth  will  bring  a  keener  self-reproach. 
The  worm  that  never  dies  is  this  gnawing  *  tooth  of  con- 
science. The  fire  which  is  not  quenched  is  the  heart  still 
selfish,  turned  to  evil,  joined  with  a  conscience  which  sees 
the  good.  For  man,  as  long  as  he  is  man,  cannot  get  awaj 
firom  himself.  He  maj  sophisticate  himself  with  falsehoods, 
put  his  conscience  to  sleep,  and  imagine  that  he  has  escaped 
all  the  penalties  of  evil ;  but  he  cannot  escape  from  himself. 
The  longer  and  deeper  the  sleep  of  conscience,  the  more  ter- 
rible its  final  awakening. 

Eternal  punishment,  therefore,  is  the  punishment  which 
comes  to  man  from  his  spiritual  nature ;  from  that  side  of 
man  which  connects  him  with  eternity,  in  coutradistinction 
frcyin  temporal  punishment,  which  is  that  which  comes  from 
his  temporal  natift-e  and  the  temporal  world.  Through  the 
body  he  receives  temporal  pleasure  or  pain  from  the  world 
of  time  and  space ;  through  the  spirit  he  receives  spiritual 
joy  or  sorrow  from  the  world  of  eternity  and  infinity. 

Thus  intimately  are  judgment  and  retribution  connected. 
There  is  nothing  arbitrary  about  rewards  or  punishments. 
They  follow  naturally  and  necessarily  from  the  revelation 
of  divine  and  eternal  truth.  Sooner  or  lat^r,  the  everlasting 
distinctions  between  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  make 
themselves  seen  and  known.  The  distinctions  between  right 
and  wrong  are  eternal. 

The  idea  of  duration  is  not  connected  with  eternal  punish* 
ment  or  eternal  life ;  for  the  idea  of  duration  belongs  to  time, 
and  not  to  eternity.    Human  law  sentences  men,  for  crime, 

•  JZaiorfl«— ftom  wurdeot  to  gnaw.    So  St  ThomM  (SamniA,  Pan  m.  2. 
07) :  **  Vermlfl  non  debet  esie  In^Ulgl  corponlit  Bed  spirittulif ,  qui  est  eon- 
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to  be  punished  by  impridonment  for  six  months,  three  years, 
ten  years,  or  for  life ;  but  in  Grod's  world  there  is  not,  and 
eannot  be,  any  relation  between  a  man's  guilt  and  the  pre- 
cise time  he  is  to  suffer.  He  must  suffer  while  he  is  guilty, 
,be  the  time  longer  or  shorter.  When  he  ceases  to  be  guilty, 
he  must  cease  to  suffer.  He  therefore  fixes  the  du/rcUion  of 
his  suffering  himself:  that  makes  no  part  of  the  divine  sen- 
tence. If  he  judges  himself  unworthy  of  eternal  life  during 
five,  ten,  one  hundred,  or  ten  thousand  million  years,  that  is 
for  himself  to  say.  God  will  never  save  him  against  his 
will;  and  God  can  wait.  The  sphere  of  time  belongs  to 
man's  freedom ;  that  of  eternity,  to  the  freedom  of  God. 

And  this  reconciles  the  philosophic  difficulty.  Man,  being 
free^  can  postpone  his  submission  and  obedience  indefinitely; 
but,  being  finite,  cannot  postpone  it  infinitely.  At  any  point 
of  time,  he  may  still  resolve  to  resist  the  influx  of  eternal 
life,  and  continue  in  the  sphere  of  death :  but  eternity  sur- 
rounds time,  and  infolds  it ;  and  in  eternity  God's  purposes 
will  be  realized,  and  every  knee  bow,  of  things  in  heaven, 
and  in  earth,  and  under  the  earth.  Universal  harmony  must 
prevail  at  last. 

"Eternal"  and  "everlasting"  are  two  wholly  different 
ideas.  We  fully  believe  in  eternal  punishment,  but  not  in 
everlasting  punishment.  Eternal  life  is  spiritual  life :  eter- 
nal suffering  is  spiritual  suffering. 

The  whole  of  antiquity  recognizes  this  distinction ;  and 
the  Bible  is  saturated  with  it.  When  Jesus  says,  "  He  who 
believes  in  me  has  eternal. life  abiding  in  him,"  there  is 
nothing  about  duration  intended  in  that.  When  he  says, 
"  This  is  life  eternal,  to  know  thee  the  only  true  God,"  there 
is  nothing  about  duration  implied.  It  is  the  quality  of  the 
life  which  is  conveyed  —  spiritual  life,  life  flowing  from  the 
sight  of  God  and  Christ. 

We  believe  in  eternal  punishment ;  but,  because  it  is  eter- 
nal, therefore  it  is  not  everlasting.    Eternal  suffering!  flawing 
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from  the  sight  of  the  eternal  truth  and  love  of  Grod,  b  real 
Buffering,  because  it  involves  the  sight  of  sin,  the  conscious- 
ness of  failure,  the  dbep  conviction  of  what  we  ought  to  do 
and  have  not  done ;  but  all  this  leads  to  repentance  and  sal- 
vation. When  the  Lord  turned  and  looked  on  Peter,  Peter 
went  into  eternal  suffering.  He  saw  his  own  guilt  and  the 
infinite  goodness  of  his  Master  at  the  same  time.  The  one 
produced  penitence ;  the  other,  hope.  But,  when  Judas 
hanged  himself,  he  did  not  go  into  eternal  punishment,  but 
into  temporal.  He  saw  his  own  baseness  and  his  own  folly ; 
but  he  did  not  see  God*s  love.  If  he  had  seen  God's  love 
and  Christ's  pardoning  mercy,  together  with  his  sin,  he  would 
not  have  hanged  himself;  but,  like  Peter,  he  would  have  re* 
pented,  and  gone  forth  to  preach  the  gospel. 

When  we  see  God's  truth  and  love,  we  go  into  eternal  li^n 
or  into  eternal  suffering,  according  to  the  direction  of  our 
lives  and  hearts.  If  we  are  following  Christ,  and  trying  to 
do  right,  —  if  we  are  not  selfish,  but  generous,  —  then  the 
sight  of  God's  love  and  truth  in  Christ  leads  us  directly  into 
spiritual  joy ;  but  if  we  are  selfish,  and  seeking  only  our  own 
good,  if  we  are  indifferent  to  the  rights  of  our  feUow-meo, 
then  we  go  into  eternal  or  spiritual  suffering. 

The  force  of  eternal  punishment,  therefore,  is  not  in  the 
statement  that  it  is  never  to  end ;  nor  in  any  description^ 
however  vivid,  of  outward  physical  torments.  Such  descrif^ 
tions  produce  excitement,  agitation,  terror.  But  this  is  not 
conviction.  The  doctrine,  not  being  in  harmony  with  the 
attributes  of  God  or  the  nature  ^f  man,  can  never  be  sincere- 
ly or  profoundly  believed.  It  is  inwardly  opposed  by  every 
Christian  conviction  in  the  human  soul ;  for  it  is  not  Chris- 
tian, but  Pagan.  It  is  a  relapse  into  Paganism,  an  importa- 
tion of  Pagan  terrors  into  Christianity.  It  degrades  every 
soul  that  teaches  it,  or  that  accepts  it,  in  the  same  way  that 
idolatry  degrades  it.  It  puts  a  veil  between  the  soul  and 
the  true  Grod. 
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Bot  the  trae  Christian  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  is, 
that  the  soal  which  sins  shall  eternally  suffer ;  that  there  is 
ao  eternal  distinction  between  truth  and  falsehood,  good  and 
erii ;  that  spiritual  distinctions  are  positive  and  real ;  and 
that  evil  is  not  a  mere  negative  thing,  implying  a  little  less 
of  good,  bat  positive,  being  the  state  of  a  soul  which  is  re- 
peUed,  not  attracted,  by  the  divine  goodness ;  which  keeps 
mwsj  from  God,  as  the  shadow  keeps  on  the  side  of  the  globe 
which  is  away  from  the  sun. 

Again :  eternal  suffering  is  the  suffering  of  eternity,  as 
distinguished  from  temporal  suffering,  which  has  its  root  in 
time.  This  is  something  which  comes  from  within,  while 
temporal  suffering  comes  from  without.  Till  man  is  recon- 
ciled to  God  by  obedience  and  love,  he  has  the  sentence  of 
death  in  himself.  This  suffering  is  not  arbitrary,  but  fixed 
in  the  nature  of  things.  As  a  sinner,  man  must  be  eternally 
separated  inwardly  from  God,  and  therefore  from  bliss.  Ilis 
bell  is  within  him,  not  without.  And  it  is  also  here,  as  well 
as  hereafter,  since  eternity  is  here,  no  less  than  time. 

In  this  view  of  eternal  punishment,  there  is  an  important 
troth — truth  essential  to  the  just  spiritual  growth  of  man. 
It  is  needed  to  resist  the  tendency  to  make  light  of  sin.  It 
IB  needed  to  oppose  the  view  which  makes  evil,  as  well  as 
good,  a  natural  growth,  and  teaches  that  all  men  are  on 
their  way  upward,  and  will  ultimately  fall  into  heaven  by 
some  specific  levity.  It  is  needed  to  remind  us  that  we 
mast  choose  whom  we  will  serve,  and  that,  consciously  or 
micoDsciously,  we  are  at  all  moments  tending  either  upward 
or  downward — either  towards  God  or  away  from  him. 

This  is  the  great  truth  which  is  often  lost  sight  of  by 
Liberal  Christianity,  and  by  that  easy  optimism  which  de- 
clares that  "  whatever  is,  is  right ; "  but  darkly  taught,  be- 
eaase  dimly  seen,  by  Orthodoxy.  Pagan  in  its  form,  there 
is  of^en  an  essentially  Christian  idea  communicated  by  the 
Orthodox  pulpit.     The  Pagan  form  may  be  neglected  and 
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disbelieved :  the  Christian  impression  may  remain.  It  tight- 
ens the  nerves  of  the  soul,  as  a  cold  bath  invigorates  the 
body  made  languid  by  too  much  warmth  and  ease.  Yet,  as 
long  as  the  Pagan  form  remains,  the  interior  tnith  is  shorn 
of  its  full  power.  Let  us  pray  that  the  truth,  divested  of  its 
dark  errors,  may  at  last  be  recognized  by  the  Christian 
Church.  For  very  often  the  words  of  a  great  writer  and 
thinker  (who  also  was  an  earnest  opponent  of  the  Orthodox 
form  of  this  doctrine)  recur  to  us  in  these  studies :  "  Few 
see  the  things  themselves,  but  only  the  forms  of  things,  in 
the  mirror  of  reflection,  as  images.  But  we  shall  at  last  see 
the  things  themselves  face  to  face,  as  it  is  said,  and  without 
a  veil,  if  it  please  God,  in  part  before  the  close  of  this  pres- 
ent life,  more  fully  in  the  life  to  come."  * 

§  8.  How  Judgment  by  Christ  is  connected  with  Punish" 
merU,  —  To  what  we  have  said  of  judgment  by  Christ,  in  the 
previous  chapter,  wo  add  hero  some  further  thoughts  in  re- 
gard to  its  connection  with  punishment.  Orthodoxy  makes 
this  connection  arbitrary  and  outward.  For  such  sins,  it 
says,  God  has  appointed  such  a  punishment ;  and  the  object 
of  judgment  is  to  glorify  God,  by  showing  how  exact  he  is 
in  finding  out  every  sinner,  and  fulfilling  his  every  threat 
against  evil.  But,  according  to  a  better  view,  which  alone 
can  commend  itself  to  minds  of  any  large  range  —  future 
judgment  is  simply  the  act  by  which  God  shows  to  a  man 
the  truth  concerning  himself,  so  that  he  can  see  it. 

A  deaf  and  dumb  child  being  asked,  ^^  What  is  judgment?  '* 
replied,  ^'  Judgment  is  to  see  ourselves  as  we  are,  and  to  see 


*  *'  Paaci  res  iptas,  sed  rcnim  imag^acs,  tanquom  in  Bpcoulo,  intuentur :  at 
res  ipBM,  (kcie  ad  Ikciem,  at  dldtur,  ct  ablnto  vcio,  risurl  anmnt  tandem  at  Deo 
placuerit,  partim  anb  ocoaau  biOuaoo  mumli,  plenias  aatcm  in  foturo.*' — \rhomaB 
Burnett  De  Statu  Mortuorum  ct  Ucsurt^eatium  Tractatus.  Londini,  Typia 
et  impentfa  J.  Hookc,  in  vico  rulg^b  dicto  Fleet  Street,  1727.— No  one  baa 
apoken  more  powerfully  and  eloquently  than  bo  against  ererlaatiiig  ] 
ment,  particularly  in  the  passage  beginning  **  Nobis  diffloile  est  c 
hnmanltatem."   p.  809. 
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God  as  he  is."  This  is  the  essential  thing  in  judgment ;  and 
in  this  sense  Christ  is  declared  ^^  to  be  the  judge  of  the  quick 
and  the  dead ; "  that  is,  he  judges  us  in  this  world,  and  will 
judge  us  in  the  other  world.  His  judgments  are  not  extern 
nal,  sentencing  us  to  external  punishments  ;  but  they  are  in- 
ternal, causing  us  to  judge  ourselves.  He  shows  us  what  we 
are.  Whenever  he  comes,  he  comes  to  judgment,  separat- 
ing the  good  from  the  evil,  testing  the  state  of  the  heart, 
causing  men  to  go  to  the  right  or  the  left.  His  coming 
always  makes  an  issue  which  cannot  be  avoided ;  calls  upon 
us  to  decide  which  course  we  shall  take,  what  thing  we  shall 
do,  what  master  we  will  serve.  When  Christ  first  came,  he 
came  for  judgment,  that  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  might 
be  revealed,  —  revealed  to  themselves  and  to  others.  Wher- 
ever he  came,  men  immediately  were  divided  into  two  classes, 
-—becoming  his  disciples,  or  becoming  his  opponents.  No 
longer  was  any  compromise  possible  between  truth  and  error, 
between  right  and  wrong.  They  were  obliged  to  choose 
which  to  serve;  and  they  chose  according  to  the  inward 
tendency  of  their  hearts.  They  whose  hearts  were  right, 
chose  the  right :  they  whose  hearts  were  wrong,  chose  the 
wrong. 

Christ  is  thus  the  Judge  of  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead. 
Often  in  our  lives  he  comes  to  us  thus  to  be  our  Judge. 
Every  time  he  calls  upon  us  to  do  anything  for  him,  he  judges 
the  state  of  our  heart.  Every  time  he  offers  an  opportunity 
to  the  world  of  improvement  or  progress,  he  judges  the 
world. 

When  he  was  on  trial  before  Caiaphas  and  before  Pilate, 
they  were  on  trial,  and  not  he.  When  they  sentenced  him, 
they  condemned  themselves.  During  the  whole  of  those 
dork  nours,  when  Christ  was  buffeted,  spit  upon,  crowned 
with  thorns,  to  the  eyes  of  angels  he  was  seen  to  be  sitting 
on  the  throne  of  his  glory.  Caiaphas  and  the  Jewish  priests, 
Pontius  Pilate  and  the  Roman  soldiers,  Judas  Iscariot,  the 
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Jewish  people,  each  in  turn  received  their  sentence,  and 
passed  to  the  left  hand.  And  so  ever  since,  whenever  any 
great  opportunity  has  been  given  to  the  world  to  decide  be* 
tween  right  and  wrong,  the  world  has  pronounced  judgment 
on  itself;  has  gone  to  the  right  hand  with  the  sheep,  or  to 
the  left  hand  with  the  goats.  When  Paul  offered  Christian- 
ity to  the  Jews,  and  they  rejected  it,  he  said  ^^  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  word  of  Grod  should  first  have  been  spoken  to 
you ;  but  seeing  you  put  it  from  you,  and  judge  yourselves 
unworthy  of  eternal  life,  lo,  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles."  So 
it  always  is.  God  does  not  judge  us,  nor  Christ ;  but  we 
judge  ourselves.  For  this  reason  Jesus  says,  ''  If  any  man 
hoar  me,  and  believe  not,  I  judge  him  not ;  for  I  came  not 
to  judge  the  world."  And  again  he  says,  "  The  word  which 
I  have  spoken,  the  same  shall  judge  him  at  the  last  day.'* 
And  yet  again,  ^^  This  is  the  judgment,  that  light  has  come 
into  the  world,  and  that  men  have  chosen  darkness  rather 
than  light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil." 

The  account  of  judgment  (in  the  2dth  chapter  of  Matthew) 
at  Christ's  coming  we  considered  in  the  last  chapter.  It 
will,  however,  bear  a  little  further  examination.  There  are 
three  different  judgments  indicated  in  the  three  parables  of 
the  virgins,  the  talents,  and  the  sheep  and  goats.  The  first 
is  the  judgment  of  opportunity,  the  second  of  work,  the  third 
of  knowledge.  In  the  first  and  second  we  judge  ourselves, 
in  the  last  we  are  judged.  These  two  occur  in  time,  the  other 
in  eternity.  The  first  two  are  the  judgments  which  take  place 
at  Christ's  coming  here ;  the  third  is  the  judgment  of  *^  the 
last  day."  The  first  takes  place  whenever  we  are  ^'  called  ** 
by  a  new  opportunity ;  the  second  comes  in  all  retribation ; 
the  third  by  the  inward  revelation  of  God's  tmth,  showing 
men  what  they  are,  and  what  Gt>d  is.  The  wise  and  foolish 
virgins  represent  those  who  are  invited  to  receive  Chri$tiamiy  ; 
the  servants  with  the  talents,  believers  who  have  reoeived  it 
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m  difierent  degrees ;  and  the  natioas  (heathen,  rd  iOt^ti)  * 
ihoae  (ia  Christeodom  or  outside  of  it)  to  whom  Christiaoitj 
lias  oeFer  oome. 

§  9.  The  Doctrine  of  Annikilatian, — This  view  of  the 
final  results  of  moral  evil,  as  destroying  personal  existence, 
ia  hardlj  an  Orthodox  doctrine,  though  quasi-Orthodox.  It 
i^  tlie  refuge  of  that  class  of  miuds  which  are  unable  to  ao- 
eept  universal  restoration  on  the  one  side,  or  everlasting  pun- 
iahmeot  on  the  other.  To  them  a  large  number  of  human 
tttings  seem  *^  too  good  for  banning*  and  too  bad  for  bless- 
ing,*' and  in  their  opinion  will  be  suffered  quietly  to  drop  out 
of  conscious  existence.  The  analogies  of  nature,  in  which 
out  of  many  seeds  and  many  eggs  produced,  only  a  few  attain 
to  the  condition  of  plants  and  auimaU,  tend  to  confirm  this 
Tiew.  The  state  of  human  character  here  appears  also  to 
iavor  it,  since  multitudes  pass  out  of  this  world  in  an  unde- 
veloped condition,  seeming  wholly  to  have  failed  of  the  end 
of  their  being.  The  chief  scriptural  argument  in  favor  of 
the  doctrine  is  found  in  the  assumption  that  ^^  life  through 
Christ"  is  equivalent  to  continued  conscious  existence,  and 


*  It  It  not  TCBMikable  (m  abowing  bow  little  tb«  Hew  TeBtament  bat  m  jit 
been  reallj  studied)  tbat  tbere  should  be  so  many  discussions  as  to  the  future 
doom  of  Me  JkeoDkeii,  when  Jesus  himself  here  distinctly  tells  us  what  it  will  be. 
Th*  word  c6v9  to  tbe  only  word  in  the  New  Teatatneot  which  to  erer  transiatod 
heatkem  wbererer  tbe  word  heathen  occurs  in  our  Bible,  it  is  always  this. 
Jem»  teadies  tbat  the  heathen  (inside  and  outside  of  Christendom)  will  be 
Jidgad  aeeordimg  to  their  humamityt  their  obedience  to  tbe  tow  written  in  their 
hearts;  and  he  shows  that  this  is  coincident  with  the  law  of  Christianity.  So, 
when  the  Church  of  England  says  (in  its  iMh  article)  that  *'  they  also  are  to 
bo  ted  aflcaned  tbat  presume  to  aay  tbat  erery  man  shall  be  aared  by  tbe  tow 
or  sect  be  profeaseth,  so  that  he  be  dili;;vnt  to  frame  his  life  according  to  that 
Uw  and  tbe  light  of  nature;-'  it  denounces  this  curse  on  Christ  himself,  and 
ttea  ptOTca  eoMdnalTely  that  It  is  not  speaking  by  tbe  Spirit  of  God,  ainoe 
**no  man,  apeaUng  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  calleth  Jesus  accursed."  (1  Cor.l2:3.} 
This  eomea  of  the  habit  (happily  less  common  now  than  formerly)  of  throwing 
I  at  random,  against  those  who  differ  fltnn  our  opinfcms.  Bone  of 
I  may  thoa,  aoddentally,  hit  the  MasU-r  himself.  It  is,  perhaps,  of  leaa 
B  tbat  this  anathema  also  tonehea  tbe  apoetle  Paal,  who  deetorea  that 
I  who  hare  not  the  tow  are  a  tow  to  themaelTet  when  thej  do 
liglittandarBAbMlvcdbytbeireonacience.    (Bob.2:M.) 
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that ''  death  "  as  the  punishment  of  sin,  is  equivalent  to  an* 
nihilation.  We  have  so  fully  discussed  the  meaning  of  these 
terms  in  the  previous  chapter,  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  argoa 
this  point  here.  We  agree  vith  the  Orthodox  view,  and  dif- 
fer from  that  of  the  annihilationists  on  this  point.  The  God 
of  the  gospel  is  the  Father  of  all  his  children  —  of  the  weakest, 
feeblest,  and  most  sinful.  If  he  is  the  God  of  aUj  then  he  is 
^^  the  God,  not  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living,  for  all  live  to 
him."  Indian  tribes  and  heathen  nations  maj  be  willing 
that  the  sickly  infants,  and  those  worn  with  age,  should 
perish ;  they  may  expose  female  infants,  thinking  them  not 
worth  bringing  up ;  but  Christian  nations  establish  schools 
and  hospitals  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  insane,  the  in- 
ebriates, the  idiotic.  If  we,  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to 
care  for  the  weak,  undeveloped,  and  vegetative  natures,  how 
much  more  shall  their  Father  in  heaven  care  for  them !  The 
doctrine  of  annihilation  rests  fundamentally  on  a  Pagan  view 
of  God. 

§  10.  The  Doctrine  of  Universal  Restoration. -—ThiB  opin- 
ion has  its  roots,  we  think,  in  the  gospel.  It  has  prevailed 
in  the  church  from  the  earliest  times,  having  been  held,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  Origen,  and  a  great  number  of  eminent 
church  fathers  and  doctors.  What  more  Christian  word  has 
come  to  us  from  the  earliest  centuries  than  the  cry  out  of  the 
heart  of  the  great  Alexandrian  teacher,  '^  My  Saviour,  even 
now,  mourns  for  my  sins.  My  Saviour  cannot  be  happy 
while  I  remain  in  my  iniquity.  He  does  not  wish  to  drink 
the  cup  of  joy  alone  in  the  kingdom  of  God ;  he  is  wutiog 
till  we  shall  come  and  join  him  there."  * 

Our  object  in  this  chapter  is  to  consider  the  Oiihodox 
view,  and  we  shall  not,  therefore,  enter  into  any  extensiye 
argument  concerning  universal  salvation.    We  will  only  harm 


•  Origen,  Homil.  in  Lerlt.  7:2.    **  Salrator  meni  lagct  i 
mtk;  Balrttor  meni  Irntui  non  potert,  donco  9go  in  iaiqnltflto 
Hon  Tult  soliu  in  regno  Dei  bibere  rinam  l«titi«— not  •gptetit.'* 
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indicate  the  general  scriptural  evidence  in  ite  support.  The 
altematiTe  to  the  Orthodox  view  of  everlasting  punishment 
18  not,  as  we  have  shown,  necessarily  Universalism.  It  may 
be  annihilation,  or  it  may  be,  under  the  name  of  eternal  pun* 
ishment,  a  negative  evil,  being  the  privation  of  the  highest 
kind  of  happiness.  Still,  it  seems  proper  to  suggest,  if  only 
very  briefly,  some  reasons  given  by  Universalists  for  their 
beUef. 

In  the  Epistles  of  Paul  there  are  five  or  six  passages, 
wliich  appear  to  teach,  or  to  imply,  an  ultimate  restoration 
of  salvation  of  all  moral  beings.     Among  them  are  these :  — 

1.  £ph.  1 : 9,  10.  *'  Having  made  known  to  us  the  my»- 
tery  of  his  will,  according  to  his  good  pleasure,  which  he 
hath  purposed  in  himself,  that  in  the  dispensation  of  the 
fblness  of  times  he  might  gather  together  in  one  all  things 
in  Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven  and  which  are  on  earth, 
even  in  him." 

The  apostle  is  speaking  of  the  "  riches  of  God's  grace,** 
wherein  ^^  he  hath  abounded  toward  us,*'  and  gives  as  the 
proof  this  revelation  made  in  Christ  of  a  great  mystery  — 
that  "  in  the  dispensation  [economy]  of  the  fulness  of  times  ** 
be  might  bring  into  one  (under  one  head)  ^^  all  things  in 
heaven  and  on  earth."  The  idea  of  the  passage  seems  evi- 
dently to  be  that  in  the  economy,  or  order,  of  the  divine 
plan,  which  extends  through  indefinite  periods  of  time,  all 
things  shall  be  united  under  one  head  in  Christ.  But  if 
lironght  under  one  head  (as  the  Greek  word  signifies),  then 
all  become  Christians,  all  ^*in  heaven  and  earth."  This 
would  seem  to  be  a  very  plain  statement  of  a  universal  res- 
toration. 

As  such,  Olshausen,  one  of  the  most  Orthodox  of  commen- 
tetors,  regards  it.  He  rejects  all  the  explanations  offered  by 
the  advocates  of  everlasting  punishment  as  unsatisfactory. 
*'  It  cannot  be  disputed,"  he  says,  *'  that  in  it  the  restoration 
of  all  things  seems  to  be  again  favored  —  a  view  which  Paul 
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in  general,  as  has  already  been  remarked  (on  Bom.  11 :  82  ; 
1  Cor.  15 :  24 ;  Gral.  8 :  22)  sajs  more  to  support  than  tika 
other  writers  of  the  New  Testament."  Olshauseo  dedaras 
the  interpretations  which  suppose  a  merely  external  suhje^ 
iion  of  the  world  to  Christ  to  be  entirely  inadequate,  and  ha¥a 
left  unresolved  the  principal  difficulty,  which  is,  ^^  how  Paul 
could  say  that  all  have  a  share  in  redemption,  if  he  held  the 
common  view  that  the  numberless  hosts  of  angels  who  fell^ 
along  with  the  far  greatest  part  of  mankind  (Matt.  7 :  Id, 
14)  are  eternally  damned,  and  thus  shut  out  from  tha  har^ 
mony  of  the  universe.  The  defenders  of  universal  restore 
tion,  says  Olshausen,  '^  understand  the  harmony  of  the 
universe  seriously,  in  its  literal  meaning,  and  seem,  accordr 
ing  to  that,  to  be  here  in  the  right." 

2.  PhU.  2 :  9,  10.  ''  Wherefore  God  hath  highly  exalted 
him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name, 
that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  thingi 
in  heaven,  and  things  on  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth, 
and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord, 
to  the  glory  of  God  the  Fathw."  Here  we  have  ^^  thmgt  Hin- 
der ^  earth'*  {MataxSopiuv)  added  to  ^'  things  in  heaven  and 
on  earth."  This  word  only  occurs  here  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  is  by  Bretschneider  (Lex.  Man.)  translated  '^  flab* 
terranean "  or  ''  infernal,"  and  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Hades,  with  a  reference  to  Origen,  who  uses  the  word  in 
relation  to  the  demons.  De  Wette  applies  the  language  to 
angels,  living  men,  and  the  dead.  At  all  events,  it  af^pears 
to  include  idl  moral  beings,  and  to  declare  that  the  whole 
human  race  shall  bow  to  Christ,  and  accept  him  as  Master. 
But  this  cannot  mean  a  merely  outward  submission,  fior  anoh 
a  fbroed  and  reluctant  homage  would  bring  little  honor  to 
God,  nor  be  worth  such  admiration  on  the  pari  of  the  iHpoa- 
tle.  It  moat  therefore  mean  that  all  men,  not  only  all  wko 
now  live,  but  all  who  have  lived,  shall  finally  baonna  Chria- 
I  and  enter  into  the  glory  of  God. 
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S.  Col.  1 :  20.  "  And,  having  made  peace  by  the  blood 
cf  the  cross,  by  him  to  reconcile  all  things  to  himself;  by 
hitn,  t  say,  whether  they  be  things  in  earth  or  things  in 
Kemven."  Here  a  new  feature  is  added  to  the  statement  by 
the  word  ^*  reconcile,**  which  evidently  expresses  the  entire 
eonversion  of  the  heart,  and  therefore  of  human  beings,  to 
the  law  of  Christ. 

4.  1  Cor.  15 :  22.  **  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  The  **  all "  mnst  be  as  ex- 
tensive on  one  side  as  the  other.  Now,  whether  the  death 
in  Adam  be  physical  or  moral,  whether  it  mean  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  earthly  body,  or  the  loss  of  innocence  by  sin,  it 
certainly  inchides  all  human  beings,  in  the  fullest  sense.  All 
men  die,  and  all  men  sin.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  the 
other  ^^  all "  must  be  quite  as  comprehensive.  It  must  include 
all  human  beings.  All  men  shall  '^  be  made  alive  in  Christ.* 
But  this  cannot  mean  a  mere  physical  immortality,  or  ao 
immortality  in  misery  ;  for  one  cannot  be  said  to  be  **  alive 
in  Christ**  who  is  suffering  endless  torment.  To  be  **  alive 
in  Christ**  means  to  be  spiritually  alive,  for  ^*  he  that  hath 
the  Son  hath  life." 

5.  1  Cor.  24 :  28.  In  this  passage  Paul  declares  that  aU 
enemies  shall  be  subject  to  Christ.  But  this,  again,  cannof 
mean  a  forced  submission,  for  that  is  in  no  sense  being  milv 
ject  to  Christ.  ChrUf$  subjects  are  wilKng  sobjects.  If 
therefore  must  mean  that,  finally,  all  baman  beings  shall  be* 
eoroe  Christian  in  conviction  and  in  heart. 

These  five  texts  from  the  apostle  Paol  jeeno  U>  us  very 
plain  and  oonelosive  as  to  his  opioioof.  Hot  perhaps  iIm 
Strongest  evidence  in  proof  of  a  ouiversal  restorati/#n  is  to  iMf 
(band  in  Christ's  own  paral^le  of  the  prodigxl  son«  For  hi 
fbw  the  genoine  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  go<»pel  in  sh^nrn  1o 
be  that  God  n^^  kj«^  b j#  tMft^rir  VfXH  fttr  hM  rel^efK'/oii  wmA 
lost  chikireo.  On  the  rrjoimrf.  fats  b««n  j^amm  UmmHk^ 
them  with  a  more  eanwsfC  aiT^tion  thaa  towaf4e  lfa«  hfAy  Mmi 
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good.  The  prodigal  son  represents  those  who  are  ^'  dead  in 
sin."  (Luke  15  :  24-^2.)  The  parahle  teaches  that  Grod  loves 
them  all  the  while  they  are  away,  and  that  '^  there  is  more 
joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth  than  over  ninety 
and  nine  just  persons  who  need  no  repentance."  Now,  if 
God  loves  the  sinners  thus  whose  hodies  are  yet  alive,  does 
he  cease  to  love  them  when  the  bodily  change  takes  place 
which  we  call  death?  Does  his  nature  change  then?  And 
if  not,  does  it  ever  change  ?  After  millions  of  years,  if  they 
have  been  lost  and  dead  so  long,  has  his  love  become  weary 
of  waiting,  or  does  "  his  mercy  endure  forever  "  ? 

To  us  it  seems  clear,  that  if  the  parable  of  the  prodigal 
son  is  to  be  taken  as  a  true  statement  of  the  feeling  of  Grod 
towards  every  sinner,  that  every  sinner  must  at  last  be 
brought  back  by  the  mighty  power  of  this  redeeming  love* 
The  power  of  the  human  will  to  resist  God  is  indeed  indefi- 
nite ;  but  the  power  of  love  is  infinite.  Sooner  or  later,  theOi 
in  the  economy  of  the  ages,  all  sinners  must  come  back,  in 
penitence  and  shame,  to  their  Father's  house,  saying,  ^'  Make 
us  as  thy  hired  servants."  If  so,  if  universal  restoration  does 
not  mean  primarily  restoration  to  outward  happiness,  but  to 
inward  obedience,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  doctrine  may  be  so 
stated  as  to  be  a  new  motive  for  present  repentance  and  obedi- 
ence. May  we  not  say  to  the  sinner.  You  may  resist  God 
to-day,  to-morrow,  for  a  million  years ;  but,  sooner  or  later, 
you  must  return,  obey,  repent,  and  submit?  Gk>d  will 
spare  no  means  to  bring  you.  His  love  to  you  requires  him 
to  use  all  methods,  all  terrors,  all  suffering.  The  '^  wona 
that  never  dies,"  the  ^'fire  that  is  never  quenched,"  the 
''  outer  darkness,"  —  these  are  all  blessed  means,  in  the  provi* 
deuce  of  the  Almighty,  to  bring  the  sinner  back  to  •  sense  of 
his  evil  state.  In  the  other  world,  as  in  this  world,  Grod 
will  ^^  chasten  us,  not  for  his  pleasure,  but  for  oar  profili 
that  we  may  be  partakers  of  his  holiness." 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

THE   CHRISTIAN   CHURCH. 

§  1.  The  Qtteation  stated,  —  One  of  the  most  interesting 
questions  of  the  present  time,  in  practical  theology,  concerns 
the  nature,  authority,  organization,  functions,  and  future  of 
the  Christian  Church.  The  interest  in  this  subject  has  re- 
eentlj  much  revived,  in  consequence  of  a  reaction  towards 
the  Roman  Catholic  or  High  Church  view.  This  has  ap- 
peared in  the  tendency  among  Protestants  to  join  the  Cath- 
olic Church  as  the  only  true  and  saving  Church  of  Christ. 
The  same  tendency  has  taken  into  the  Church  of  England, 
and  into  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  those 
who  were  not  ready  to  go  as  far  as  Rome.  It  is  therefore 
important  and  useful  to  ask.  What  is  the  truth  and  what  the 
error  in  the  different  views  concerning  the  Church  ?  These 
difier  very  widely.  The  Roman  Catholics  declare  that  theirs 
is  the  only  true  Church,  and  that  out  of  it  is  no  salvation. 
Many  Protestants  reply  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is  Antichrist,  and  the  only  true  Churches  are  those  which 
bold  the  Evangelical  or  Orthodox  creed.  The  Swedenbor- 
gians  say  that  the  Old  Church  came  to  an  end  in  1758,  and 
that  since  then  the  New  Church  has  taken  its  place.  Final- 
ly, a  considerable  number  of  persons  maintain  that  all  these 
diurches  are  worse  than  useless,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
Christians  to  come  out,  and  be  separate  from  them  all. 
They  do  not  believe  in  the  need  of  any  church,  but  would 
inbstitute  for  it  societies  for  special  purposes,  —  lyceums  and 
literary  clubs  for  purposes  of  mental  instruction  ;  temperance 
societies,  peace  societies,  and  other  associations  for  moral 
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parposes;  and  Odd-Fellows  associations,  Masonic  associa- 
tions, and  clubs  for  social  purposes. 

The  question  then  is,  Is  a  Christian  Church  needed  for  the 
permanent  wants  of  man  ?  Was  such  a  Church  established 
hj  Christ  ?  If  so,  which  Church  is  it  ?  And  what  is  to  be 
its  future  character  and  mode  of  organization  ? 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  discuss  here  the  abstract  qaes- 
tion  —  Is  a  church  an  essential  want  of  man,  so  as  to  be 
needed  by  him  forever?  It  is  enough  to  show  that  a  church 
is  needed  now,  and  will  be,  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Everj 
religion  has  had  its  church.  No  sooner  does  a  new  idea 
arise,  than  it  is  incorporated  in  some  outward  onion.  The 
new  wine  is  put  into  new  bottles.  Confucius  has  his  church, 
Mohammed  has  his  church ;  even  Mormonism  and  Spiritualism 
have  established  their  churches.  The  Christian  Church  arose 
immediately  afler  the  ascension  of  Jesus ;  it  came  as  a  mal* 
ter  of  necessity,  bom  not  of  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  mao,  bat 
of  God.  It  has  continued  ever  since,  in  ever-varying  forms, 
bat  one  undying  body.  Other  institutions  have  risen  and 
passed  away.  The  Roman  empire  has  disappeared.  The 
barbarous  nations  overflowed  Europe,  and  then  were  oivil- 
ized.  Christianized,  and  absorbed  into  the  Christian  Church. 
Pkt>testantism  separated  from  Romanism,  but  the  Church  re- 
mained in  both.  Other  sects,  Presbyterian,  Indepeodent^ 
Quaker,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Swedenborgian,  Unitarian,  Uni- 
versalist,  separated  from  the  main  Protestant  body,  but  emdk 
took  with  it  the  church ;  each  has  its  own  choreh.  Even 
the  Quakers,  the  most  unchurched  apparently  of  any,  who 
renounced  the  visible  ministry,  and  the  visible  saorameate, 
made  themselves  presently  into  the  most  compact  church  of 
all.  So  the  word  continues  evermore  to  be  made  flesh.  So 
all  spirit  presently  becomes  incarnate  in  body.  The  body  ie 
outward  and  visible ;  the  spirit  inward  and  invisible.  Both 
are  necessary  to  the  life,  growth,  and  active  infloence  of  tb# 
gotpeL    Without  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  the  body  woold 
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be  good  fbr  nothing ;  it  wonld  be  only  a  corpse.  Witbont 
the  body  of  Christianity,  the  spirit  would  be  comparatively 
inactive ;  it  wonld  be  only  a  ghost.  A  body  withont  spirit 
corrupts  and  is  offensive ;  a  spirit  without  body  is  inopei]i^ 
tire  and  alarming.  Through  body  alone  the  spirit  can  act ; 
through  spirit  alone  the  body  can  live. 

Withont  asking,  therefore,  for  any  other  authority  for  the 
Church,  than  its  adaptation  to  human  wants,  we  may  safely 
say,  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  we  can  dispense 
with  churches.  You  cannot  overthrow  the  churches,  not  the 
weakest  of  them,  by  any  agency  you  can  nse ;  for  all  came 
np  to  meet  and  supply  a  want  of  the  human  soul.  They  are 
built  on  that  rock.  What  will  you  put  in  their  place  ?  A  ly- 
ccnm?  A  debating  society?  A  reform  club?  What  are  you 
to  say  to  the  souls  of  men,  hungering  and  thirsting  for  God? 
What  to  the  sinner,  borne  down  by  the  mighty  weight  of 
transgression?  What  to  the  dying  man,  who  knows  not  how 
to  prepare  to  meet  his  God  ?  We  need  the  Church  of  Christ 
—  the  Church  whose  great  aim  it  is,  and  always  has  been,  to 
renew  and  regenerate  the  soul  from  its  foundation,  to  lay  the 
axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree  of  evil,  and  the  very  sound  of  whose 
bell,  ro^Mng  its  waves  of  music  over  the  sleeping  hills  on  the 
Sabbath  morning,  is  worth  more  to  the  soul  than  a  thousand 
lycenms  and  debating  societies. 

No  ;  the  Church  is  not  to  be  destroyed ;  it  is  to  be  renewed 
with  a  deeper  and  fuller  life.  We  want  a  better  Church,  no 
donbt  —  one  more  free  in  its  thought,  more  active  in  its  char- 
ity, with  more  of  brotherhood  in  it.  We  want  an  apostolie 
Church,  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
theological  preaching  which  satisfied  our  parents  is  not  what 
we  wish  now.  We  need  Christianity  applied  to  life  —  the 
life  of  the  individual  and  of  the  state.  A  better  Church,  no 
donbt,  b  needed ;  but  we  want  the  chnrches  fulfilled^  not  de- 
stroyed. 

§  2.    Orthodox  Doctrine  of  the  Chwrch  —  Roman  Caiholie 
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and  Sigh  Church.  —  Admitting,  then,  the  pennaneDOj  ci  the 
Christian  Church,  we  next  ask,  ^^  What  is  its  true  form?'*  or, 
^^  Which  is  the  true  Church  ?  "  or,  again,  to  state  it  in  another 
waj,  '^  Is  the  form  of  the  Church  permanent,  or  only  its  sul^ 
stance?  Is  any  union  for  Christian  purposes,  for  worship 
and  work,  a  Church,  or  must  it  he  found  in  some  particular 
organic  form?"  To  this  question  Romanism  and  High 
Church  Episcopacy  reply,  '^  It  must."  The  rest  of  Prot- 
estantism answers,  ^^No."  Romanism  says — Jesus  es- 
tablished an  essential  form  for  his  Church,  as  well  as  an 
essential  substance.  The  true  Church  is  an  organization  as 
well  defined  as  any  corporation  for  secular  purposes.  It  has 
the  monopoly  of  saving  souls,  a  patent  right  of  communicat- 
ing spiritual  life,  which  cannot  lawfully  be  infringed  by  any 
other  corporation.  This  right  was  originally  bestowed  on 
St.  Peter,  and  has  been  transmitted  by  him  to  his  successors, 
bishops  of  Rome.  The  proof  is  in  the  original  deed  of  gift, 
^^  Thou  art  Peter,"  &c.,  and  in  the  regularity  of  the  suoces- 
sion  of  subsequent  bishops. 

'^  According  to  the  Catholic  dogma,"  says  Guericke,*  ^*  the 
Church  is  an  outward  community,  by  which  all  communioii 
with  Christ  is  conditioned  and  mediated.  This  outward 
community  is  the  true  Church,  with  the  signs  of  unity,  uni* 
versality,  apostolicity,  and  holiness,  and  is  both  the  only  ia- 
fiftllible  Church,  and  only  one  which  can  save  the  souL" 
This  Church,  according  to  Bellarmine,  is  a  wholly  visible  and 
outward  association  ;  as  much  so  as  the  kingdom  of  France 
or  republic  of  Venice.t  According  to  Moehler,  {  the  Church 
^^  is  the  visible  community  of  believers,  founded  by  Christ, 
in  which,  by  means  of  an  enduring  apostleship,  Ac.^  the 
works  wrought  by  him  during  his  earthly  life  are  continued 

•  Gnerioke,  Chritt.  Srmbollk,  f  70. 

t  EeoleiiA  enlm  Mt  ocBtni  hominam  Ita  TidbUli  ot  palpabMli  vt  eit  Miles 
popnll  Komani,  rel  regnum  Gkdli»,  ant  retpublioa  Yenetonua."  BeUaralB. 
Eooles.  MiUt.  c.  2. 

X  Modiler,  STmbolitm,  i  88, 
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to  the  end  of  the  world."  The  Roman  Catholic  idea  is  of  a 
Yiaible  Church  only,  and  not  of  a  Chnrch  at  once  visible  and 
invisible,  which  is  the  Protestant  notion.  It  is  composed  of 
good  and  bad,  while  the  Protestant  notion  makes  the  true 
Church  consist  only  of  the  regenerate.* 

The  chief  refutation  of  this  claim  of  the  Romish  Church  is 
to  be  found  in  the  very  vastness  of  its  assumption.  Assum- 
ing itself  to  be  the  only  true  Church,  and  the  only  one  founded 
by  Christ,  we  of  course  require  full  and  exact  evidence  in 
proof  of  its  assertion.  It  must  prove,  (1.)  That  Jesus 
founded  an  outward  Church  of  this  kind  ;  (2.)  That  he  made 
Peter  its  head ;  (3.)  That  he  gave  Peter  power  to  continue 
his  authority  to  his  successors ;  (4.)  That  the  bishops  of 
Borne  are  the  successors  of  Peter ;  (5.)  That  this  succession 
has  been  perfect  and  uninterrupted ;  (6.)  That  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  ia  infallible,  and  has  never  committed  any 
mistake;  (7.)  That  it  is  Catholic,  and  includes  all  true 
Christians ;  (8.)  That  it  is  at  one  with  itself,  having  never 
known  divisions ;  (9.)  That  it  is  the  only  holy  Church,  bear- 
ing the  fruits  of  Christian  character  in  a  quality  and  quantity 
which  no  other  Church  can  rival.  If  any  one  of  these  nine 
propositions  fail,  the  whole  claim  of  Rome  falls  prostrate. 
But  they  all  fail,  not  one  being  susceptible  of  proof.  It  can^ 
not  be  made  to  appear  that  Jesus  ever  intended  to  found  a 
Church  having  such  a  monopoly  of  salvation ;  nor  that  the 
apostle  Peter  was  ever  placed  at  its  head,  with  supreme  au- 
thority ;  t  nor,  if  he  had  this  authority,  that  he  ever  was 
bbhop  of  Rome ;  nor,  if  he  were,  that  he  transmitted  his 
aolhority  to  his  successors ;  nor,  if  he  did,  that  the  bishops 
of  Rome  are  his  successors ;  nor,  if  they  are,  that  the  succes- 

•  «  Bonos  et  males  ad  eoclesiam  pertinere  Catholica  fides  yen  et  oonstanter 
afflrmat."    Cat  Bom. 

t  The  chief  passag^o  in  proof  of  this,  as  is  well  known,  is  Matt.  16: 18, 19, 
*«Thou  art  Peter,"  &o.  But  even  Augustine,  the  great  light  of  the  Latin 
Chnrch,  sajs  that  "  Peter  was  not  the  Kock,  hnt  Christ  waa  the  Roek." 
(Neander,  toI.  ii.  p.  168.)  The  same  power  was  given  to  the  other  apostles. 
Matt,  lb  :1b.    John  20: 23.    Rev.  21: 14. 
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Bion  has  been  unbroken ;  nor  that  the  cfanreh  has  been  acta- 
allj  infallible ;  nor  that  it  includes  all  true  Christians ;  nor 
that  it  has  been  free  from  schisms ;  nor  that  it  has  always 
been  so  pure  and  holj  as  to  show  that  Bonuinism  is  emi- 
nently Christian,  and  Protestantism  not  so.  The  chain  of 
proof,  therefore,  which,  if  one  link  parted,  would  be  a  broken 
chain,  is  broken  at  every  link,  and  cannot  carry  conviction 
to  any  unbiassed  mind. 

In  a  little  work  lately  published  in  France  by  the  Protes- 
tant Pastor,  Mr.  Bost,*  the  author  gives  as  a  reason  for  not 
being  a  Catholic,  that  while  the  Church  calls  on  us  to  sub- 
mit to  its  authority,  it  cannot  tell  where  the  authority  resides.! 
The  Ultramontanes  place  it  in  the  person  of  the  pope ;  but 
the  Galileans  have  never  admitted  this  idea,  and  place  the 
supreme  authority  in  a  universal  council. 

Besides,  what  sort  of  infallibility  is  that  which  has  tolerated 
the  Inquisition,  applauded  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre, 
preached  crusades  against  the  heretics  in  France,  massacred 
the  Protestants  in  Holland,  burned  ten  thousands  at  the  stake 
in  Spain  ?  If  it  be  said  that  Protestants  also  have  persecuted, 
we  reply,  that  they  did  it  against  their  own  principlee,  bat 
^at  the  Catholics  persecuted  in  accordance  with  theirs  ;  and 
that  the  Church  which  claims  exclusive  infallibility  and  holi- 
ness has  no  right  to  excuse  itself  becauee  %i  has  done  no  warm 
than  those  which  it  denounces  as  being  in  error  and  sin. 

§  3.  The  Protestant  Orthodox  Idea  of  the  Ckwr^  —  FMh 
estantism  does  not  claim  for  its  Church  ezclasiv«  holiness  or 
infallibility.  It  defines  the  Church  to  be  *^  a  oongregatioD  of 
ffdUiful  men,  in  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preadied,  and 
the  sacraments  duly  administered."  {    Why,  then,  the  \ 


•  Le  ProteitantiBme  Liberal  par  le  Pasteur  Boat.    Parla,  Bainitee,  186S. 

t  **  II  eat  de  Tait  que  le  CathoUdsme,  qui  eat  eaaentldlement  ua'  ptindpe 
d'aathorit^  ne  aait  paa  dire  oti  realde  ectte  anthorit^.*' 

X  "Thirty-nine  Artidea,  art.  xix."  So  Auga.  Confl  art  7t  «( 
■anctorum,  in  qua  evang^um  n-cte  dooetur,  et  recte  adminittnatiir  ■ 
Bnt  it  may  be  aaked.  Who  ia  to  decide  on  the  <*f«:fe"r 
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tion  towards  BomaoiBm?    It  is  partly  owing  to  tlie  passive 
elemeoi  id  man  —  the  wish  to  be  governed,  the  weariness  of 
independent  thought,  which  led  Wordsworth  to  say,  — 
"Me  tldi  OMthBrtend  freedom  tine,**  — 

and  which,  in  ^'  Van  Artevelde/'  declares  that,  — 

«  Thon^t  if  tired  of  wandertiisr  through  the  world. 
And  homeward  fancj  nms  its  bark  aahore,"  — 

and  partly  because  the  Protestant  Churches  are  often  less 
active  and  diligent  in  the  practical  part  of  Christian  work 
than  the  Roman  Catholic  Churches.  Instead  of  a  manly 
Fh>testanti8m,  they  give  us  a  diluted  Catholicism.  They  in- 
sist on  a  creed  which  has  neither  antiquity  nor  authority  to. 
lecommend  it,  on  sacraments  that  are  no  real  sacraments, 
but  only  symbols,  and  on  a  ritual  which  has  neither  the 
beiauty  nor  variety  of  the  Roman  worship. 

What  does  the  Protestant  Church  propose  to  itself  as  its 
end?  To  produce  an  abstract  piety,  instead  of  a  concrete 
piety  —  not  a  piety  embodied  in  life  and  conduct,  but  taking 
only  the  form  of  an  inward  experience.  J£  the  churches 
should  set  themselves  the  work  of  feeding  the  hungry  and 
clothing  the  naked,  of  removing  the  vices  and  crimes  of  men. 
of  helping  the  outcasts  and  visiting  the  prisoners,  they  would 
have  a  more  living  piety  growing  out  of  this  active  charity. 
Their  prayer  meetings  would  be  much  more  vigorous  when 
they  prayed  in  order  to  work,  than  when  they  pray  in  order  to 
pray.  Men  should  not  be  admitted  into  the  Church  because 
they  are  pious,  but  in  order  to  become  pious  by  doing  Chrifr> 
tian  work.  By  loving,  practically,  the  brother  they  have 
seen,  they  would  come  to  love  God,  whom  they  have  noi 
seen. 

Again :  the  Protestant  Church  feebly  imitates  the  aristoc- 
racy of  the  Romish  Church.  In  order  to  conquer  Romanism, 
we  must  go  on  and  leave  it  behind,  seeking  something  better, 
and  finding  some  more  excellent  way.  Now,  the  sin  of 
34 
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Romanism  is  its  aristocracy ;  Protestantism  onght,  then,  to 
give  us,  in  its  Church,  a  Christian  democracy.  But  it  keeps 
up  the  pernicious  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity,  mak- 
ing the  clergy  a  separate  class,  and  so  justifying  Milton's 
complaint  that  the  "  Presbyter  is  only  the  old  priest  written 
large."  It  makes  a  distinction  between  men  and  women  in 
the  Church,  not  encouraging  the  latter  to  speak  or  to  vote. 
It  makes  a  distinction  between  the  rich  and  poor,  selling  its 
pews  to  those  who  can  buy  them,  and  leaving  those  who  are 
unable  to  do  so  outside  of  the  sanctuary.  It  makes  a  dis- 
tinction between  Orthodox  and  heretics,  excluding  the  latter, 
instead  of  inviting  them  in  where  their  errors  might  be  cor- 
rected. And  finally,  it  makes  an  unchristian  distinction 
between  good  people  and  bad  people ;  for  while  Jesus,  its 
Master,  made  himself  the  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners,  the 
Church  too  oflen  turns  to  them  the  cold  shoulder,  and  leaves 
them  to  be  cured  by  the  law,  and  not  the  gospel. 

The  following  saying  of  a  saint  of  the  desert.  Abbot  Agatbo, 
is  reported  by  Dr.  Newman,  who  tells  it  as  something  wise 
and  good.  It  seems  to  us  to  illustrate,  with  much  natveti^ 
the  tendency  of  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  Orthodoxy,  to 
pot  right  opinion  above  right  conduct. 

'^  It  was  heard  by  some  that  Abbot  Agatho  possessed  the 
gift  of  discrimination.  Therefore,  to  make  trial  of  his  tem- 
per, they  said  to  him,  *  We  are  told  that  you  are  sensual  and 
haughty.*  He  answered,  '  That  is  just  it.'  They  said  again, 
^  Are  you  not  that  Agatho  who  has  such  a  foul  tongue? '  He 
answered,  '  I  am  he.'  Then  they  said,  ^  Are  not  you  Agatho 
the  heretic  f  *  He  made  answer,  *  No.'  Then  they  asked  him 
why  he  had  been  patient  of  so  much,  but  would  not  pat  up 
with  this  last.  He  answered,  '  By  those  I  was  but  casting 
on  me  evil ;  but  by  this  I  should  be  severing  me  from  GML* " 

According,  therefore,  to  Agatho  and  Dr.  Newman,  the 
tougue  ^^  which  is  set  on  fire  of  hell,"  does  not  separate  us 
from  God,  but  an  error  of  opinion  does.    Pride,  **  which 
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oomes  befiire  a  fall,"  and  senflualitj,  which  makes  of  a  man  a 
beast,  do  not  come  between  the  soul  and  Grod  so  much  as  an 
honest  error  of  opinion. 

The  Pkt>te8tant  Church  fails  to  overcome  the  Catholic 
Church  only  by  being  too  much  like  the  latter.  With  Prot- 
estant ideas,  we  have  semi-Catiiolic  Churches.  We  claim 
as  our  fundamental  principle  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
and  then  denounce  and  exclude  those  who  differ  from  us. 
We  claim  that  the  soul  is  not  to  be  saved  by  monkish  seclu- 
sion, by  going  away  from  the  world;  and  yet  we  do  not 
preach  and  carry  out  in  our  church-action  the  purpose  of 
saving  the  bodies  of  men  as  well  as  their  souls.  When  the 
Protestant  Church  work  gets  more  into  harmony  with  ProU 
eslant  ideas,  we  shall  then  see  fewer  relapses  into  Romanism. 

f  4.  ChrUfs  Idea  of  a  Churchy  or  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven* 
—  The  Boman  Catholics  having  made  the  visible  Church,  or 
outward  Christian  community,  the  central  idea  of  Christian* 
ity,  and  having  changed  this  into  a  close  corporation  of 
priests,  it  was  nitural,  perhaps,  that  Protestants  should  go  too 
hi  in  another  direction.  Accordingly,  the  central  idea  in 
Protestantism  is  not  the  Church,  but  the  salvation  of  the 
soul ;  not  social,  but  persooal  religion ;  not  the  Christiaii 
community,  but  personal  development ;  not  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  here,  but  heaven  in  a  future  life.  Yet  it  is  true,  and 
has  been  shown  lately  with  great  power,*  that  the  direct  and 
immediate  object  of  Jesus  was  to  establish  a  community  of 
believers.  This  was  implied  in  his  being  the  Christ,  —  for 
the  Christ  was  to  be  the  head  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  -* 
and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  to  be  an  earthly  and  human  in* 
Btitution.  Jesus  took  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  it  was 
announced  by  the  prophets ;  purified,  developed,  deepened, 
and  widened  it;  and  it  resulted  in  his  varied  descriptiooa 
of  the  ^^  kingdom  of  heaven."  This  phrase,  in  the  month  of 
Jesus,  expresses  essentially  what  we  mean  by  **  the  Choreh*^ 

•  IB  tte  roMtftaUt  work  *«lMt  Boao,'* 
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This  will  appear  more  plainly  if  we  sum  op  the  principal 
meaDiDgs  of  the  phrase  '^  kingdom  of  Grod  "  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament.    It  is,  — 

1.  Something  near  at  hand, 

Mark  1 :  15.  ''  The  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand.''  liuke 
9 :  27.  ^*  There  are  some  standing  here  who  shall  not  taste 
of  death  till  they  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  Mark  9:1. 
'^  There  be  some  of  them  which  stand  here  which  shall  not 
taste  of  death  till  thej  have  seen  the  kingdom  of  God  come 
with  power." 

2.  It  was  already  beginning. 

Luke  17 :  20.  ^^  And  when  he  was  demanded  of  the  Phar- 
isees when  the  kingdom  of  God  should  come,  he  answered 
them  and  said,  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  ob- 
Bervation,  neither  shall  they  say,  Lo,  here !  or,  Lo,  there ! 
for  behold,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  (or  *•  among')  you.** 

3.  It  was  not  of  this  world. 

John  18:36.  Jesus  said,  ^^My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world." 

4.  But  was  to  he  in  this  world. 

Matt.  6 :  10.  ^^  Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done  on 
earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

5.  In  some  respects  it  was  to  be  am  ofdward  amd  vmbU 
kingdom^  or  an  outward  institution. 

Parable  of  the  grain  of  mustard-seed.    Matt.  18 :  31,  82« 

6.  It  wovid  contain  good  and  had. 
Parable  of  the  net.     Matt.  13 :  47. 

7.  It  would  belong  to  Christ. 

Col.  1 :  13.  ''  Hath  translated  us  into  the  kingdom  of 
his  Son."  Luke  22 :  30.  ''  Ye  shall  eat  and  drink  in  my 
kingdom."  John  18:36.  ^'My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
w<H-ld."  Matt.  16 :  28.  ''  Shall  see  the  Son  of  man  oomi^f 
in  his  kingdom." 

8.  It  would  hefinaUy  given  vf  to  Ood. 

1  Cor.  15 :  24.  '^  Then  the  end ;  when  he  shall  have  de- 
livered up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father,"  dbc. 
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9.  It  is  a  spiritual  kingdom. 

Bom.  14 :  17.  ^^  For  the  kingdom  of  Grod  is  not  meat  and 
drink,  but  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.'* 

10.  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  it. 

1  Cor.  15  :  50.  '^  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God ;  neither  doth  corruption  inherit  incorruption." 

11.  The  conditions  qf  admission  are  spiritual. 

John  3:3.  ^^  Except  a  man  be  bom  again,"  &c.  Matt. 
5:3.  '^  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,"  &c.  1  Cor.  6  :  9. 
^'  The  unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." 
See  Gal.  5:21.     Eph.  5:5. 

12.  The  kingdom  was  to  be  established  by  the  Son  of  man 
at  his  coming* 

Matt.  24 :  30 ;  25 : 1.  ''  They  shall  see  the  Son  of  man 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,"  &c.  ^'Then  shall  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  be  likened."  * 

*  Tholnck,  in  his  charming  work  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  speaks  thus : 
(*  BerffpretUffi  Chritt.  von  A.  Tholuck.**)  "  Two  principal  defects  are  found  in 
the  nsoal  treatment  of  this  doctrine :  First,  the  different  aspects  and  relations 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  are  by  many  considered  as  different  meanings  of  the 
word,  and  are  left  standing  side  by  side,  without  any  attempt  to  ground  their 
■nttf  in  some  ihndamental  idea.  Or,  secondly,  and  still  worse,  a  single  aspect 
of  the  term  is  taken  up,  and  the  rest  arc  wholly  neglected.  Examples  of  the 
first  defect  are  to  be  found  in  Zwingle,  in  his  note  to  John  3:3.  ( Here  the  king- 
4oai  of  God  is  considered  as  divine  doctrine  and  preaching  of  the  gospel,  as  in 
Loke  18  i  sometimes  it  is  taken  for  eternal  life.  Matt.  25 ;  Luke  14 ;  sometimes 
for  the  church  and  congregation  of  the  faithful,  as  Mutt.  13:24.)  The  later 
lesfeognqiliers,  as  Bchleusner  and  Bretschneider,  have  not  avoided  these  vague 
statements ;  and  the  last  of  them  is  particularly  defective  in  his  article  on  this 
phrase.  Trahl  more  correctly  sums  up  all  these  signiflcations  of  the  word 
thus :  •  Happiness,  present  and  fhture,  obtained  through  Christ.'  But  in  this 
definition  the  notion  of  *■  a  kingdom  *  is  omitted.  The  opposite  defect  of  tak- 
ing only  one  of  the  meanings  of  the  matter,  to  the  neglect  of  the  rest,  is  to  be 
fovnd,  for  example,  in  Koppe  and  Keil,  according  to  whom  the  expression  re- 
IttCi  merely  to  the  fhture  reign  of  the  Messiah  one  day  to  be  established. 

**  Onr  own  explanation  of  this  expression  starts  from  the  phrase  *  kingdom  of 
God,*  which  explains  the  others,  *  kingdom  of  heaven '  and  *  kingdom  of  Christ.' 
We  tliink  that  the  ftindamental  idea  has  been  grasped  by  none  more  correctly 
than  by  Origen  among  the  ancients,  and  by  Calvin  among  the  reformers.  The 
phase  of  the  Idea  principally  dwelt  upon  by  the  Church  Fathers  may  be  seen  in 
their  expUoation  of  the  third  petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  Augustine 
especially  examines  profoundly.    Most  of  them  understand  by  it  the  realm 

84  • 
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Christ,  therefore,  had  in  his  mind,  as  the  direct  object  of 
his  coming,  to  cause  God's  kingdom  to  come^  and  his  will  to 
be  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven.  It  was  not  his  direct  pur- 
pose to  teach  the  truth  in  abstract  forms,  like  the  philosophers ; 
nor  to  make  atonement  by  his  death  for  human  sins  ;  nor  to 
set  an  example  of  a  holj  life  ;  nor  to  make  a  revelation  of 
God  and  immortality ;  nor  to  communicate  new  life  to  the 
world.  These  he  did ;  but  they  came  as  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  They  were  included  in  this  great  idea* 
His  kingdom  was  a  kingdom  of  truths  in  which  his  word  was 
to  be  the  judge.  He  was  to  reconcile  the  world  to  God  by 
his  death.  He  was  to  show  what  man  was  made  to  be  and 
could  become.  He  was  to  reveal  God  as  a  Father  to  hia 
human  children.  He  was  to  set  in  motion  a  tide  of  new 
spiritual  life.  But  the  method  by  which  all  this  was  to  be 
done  was  the  method  of  a  community  of  disciples  and  breth- 
ren, who  should  be  his  apostles  and  missionaries.  They 
were  to  be  an  outward,  visible  association  with  the  symbola 
of  baptism  and  the  supper.  They  were  also  to  be  an  in- 
fluence in  the  world,  a  current  of  religious  life.  We  And 
that  such  was. the  result.  We  see  the  disciples  embodied 
and  united  in  a  visible  community,  which  spread  through  all 
the  Roman  empire,  which  soon  had  its  teachers,  officers,  it* 
meetings,  its  worship,  its  sacred  books,  its  sacred  days.  But 
we  find  also  the  larger  and  deeper  current  of  life,  which  ooo« 
stitutes  the  invisible  Church,  flowing,  like  a  great  river,  down 
through  the  centuries.  All  Christians  in  all  Christian  lands 
drink  from  this  stream,  and  all  their  ideas  of  Grod,  man,  duty, 

of  ^loiy,  the  ftituro  reTelatlon  of  Christ.  Origfen  alone,  in  his  book  on  Pr»j«r, 
takes  a  more  exact  view  of  the  snl^eet.  In  like  manner  Calvin,  in  hla  COB" 
mentarj  on  the  Harmony.  So  Luther,  in  his  Une  Sermon  on  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  Our  own  fnodamental  view  we  express  thus :  *  A  eommnnltj  in  wMek 
Qod  reigns,  not  by  force,  but  by  being  obeyed  fireely  flrom  love,  and  whidi  la 
therefbre  neoeasailly  united  In  itself  by  mutual  love.'  The  Saviour  oasM  npoa 
the  earth  to  found  such  a  community,  and  since  it  ean  only  be  oompMrilf 
established  after  he  has  conquered  all  hia  enemies,  this  kingdom  of  Cfatal  tr^ 
longs  in  its  perfection  to  the  other  world.** 
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ixmnortalitj,  are  colored  and  tinged  by  it.  We  read  the 
B9>le  bj  the  light  of  the  convictions  we  absorbed  at  oar 
mother's  knee  in  our  infancy.  We  carry  on  our  churches  in 
tiiie  power  of  the  holy  traditions  which  have  become  a  part 
of  oar  nature.  There  is  a  Christian  consciousness  which 
grows  up  in  every  child  who  is  born  in  Christendom,  and  is 
the  best  part  of  his  nature.  This  makes  him  a  member  of 
the  invisible  Church  before  he  outwardly  becomes  a  member 
of  the  visible  Christian  community. 

§  5.  Church  of  the  Leaven,  or  the  InvUihle  Church.  — 
There  are  two  parables  of  Christ  which  apply  to  the  Church 
visible  and  invisible.  The  Church  Visible  is  the  Church  of 
the  Mastard-seed ;  the  Church  Invisible  is  the  Church  of  the 
Leaven.  The  former  is  an  organization,  the  latter  an  in» 
fluence  ;  the  one  is  body,  and  the  other  spirit.  The  Visible 
Chorch  is  limited  by  certain  boundaries ;  defined  by  its  wor- 
ship, creeds,  officers,  assemblies,  forms.  It  has  its  holy 
days,  holy  places,  holy  men,  holy  books.  But  the  Invisible 
Church  is  not  limited  by  any  such  boundaries;  it  exists 
wherever  goodness  exists.  The  Church  of  the  Leaven  is  to 
be  found  inside  and  outside  of  Orthodoxy ;  inside  and  out- 
side of  professing  Christianity  ;  among  Jews,  Mohammedans, 
Heathen;  among  Deists  and  unbelievers  of  all  sorts,  who 
boild  better  than  they  know.  For  says  Jesus,  ^^  The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  we  hear  the  sound  thereof.  .  .  . 
So  is  every  one  who  is  bom  of  the  Spirit."  A  locomotive 
mast  run  on  a  track,  a  wagon  on  a  road.  But  there  is 
no  track  laid  through  the  sky  for  the  south  wind ;  there  is 
no  time-table  to  determine  the  starting  and  arriving  of  the 
soft  breeze  which  comes  from  the  far  prairies,  laden  with  the 
sweet  fi*agrance  of  ten  thousand  flowers. 

^*  So  is  every  one  who  is  born  of  the  Spirit."  Gret  out 
yoor  Catechism,  my  Orthodox  friend ;  establish,  dear  Meih« 
odist  brother,  your  experience  to  determine  whether  one  is 
converted  or  no.     Settle  for  yourself,  excellent  formalist,  the 
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signs  of  the  true  Church,  out  of  which  there  is  no  salvalioa ; 
and  when  you  have  got  all  your  fences  arranged,  and  your 
gates  built  to  your  satisfaction,  you  are  obliged  to  throw 
them  all  down  with  your  own  hands,  to  let  the  Chubch  or 
THE  Leaybn  pass  through.  *'  Nobody  can  be  saved,"  says 
Dogmatic  Christianity,  ^^  who  does  not  believe  in  the  Trinity 
and  the  Atonement."  "  Nobody  can  be  saved,"  says  Sen- 
timental Christianity,  ^^  who  has  not  had  a  conscious 
change  of  heart."  ^^  Nobody  can  be  saved,"  says  Formal 
Christianity,  ^^  who  is  out  of  the  true  Church  and  its  sacra- 
ments." Here  are  the  three  fences  of  the  Church  of  the 
Mustard-seed.  But  see  I  here  comes  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude of  little  children,  who  have  never  believed  in  Trini^ 
or  Atonement;  have  never  been  baptized  at  all;  have 
never  been  converted.  Tet  neither  Dogmatist,  Sentimental- 
ist, nor  Formalist  dares  to  exclude  them  from  heaven. 
Logic  steps  aside ;  good  feeling  opens  the  three  gates ;  and 
the  little  ones  all  walk  quietly  to  the  good  Shepherd,  who 
says,  ^^  Let  them  come  to  me,  and  forbid  them  not ; "  gather- 
ing the  lambs  in  his  arms,  carrying  them  in  his  bosom,  and 
tenderly  leading  them  in  the  green  pastures  beside  the  stiU 
waters. 

The  little  children  must  be  allowed  to  go  through ;  con- 
sistency requires  them  to  be  damned ;  but  consistency  mast 
take  care  of  itself;  so  much  the  worse  for  consistency.  Bat 
who  comes  next?  Here  are  all  the  heathen,  who  have  not 
heard  of  Christ.  Must  they  be  damned?  According  to  the 
creeds,  yes;  but  modem  Orthodoxy  has  its  doubts;  its 
heart  has  grown  tender.  Somehow  or  other  we  think  that 
we  shall  have  to  let  them  pass,  before  a  great  while.  Then 
here  are  all  the  people  whom  we  have  known  and  loved. 
They  did  not  believe  as  they  should.  They  were  never  con- 
verted, so  far  as  we  know ;  they  were  not  members  of  moj 
Church,  true  or  fisdse.  Bat  we  loved  them.  Cannot  the 
three  fences  be  put  aside  again,  just  to  let  these  friends  of 
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oxm  pass  by.  What  kind-hearted  Orthodox  man  or  woman 
was  ever  wanting  in  an  excuse  for  letting  his  heretical 
friends  into  heaven.  ^*  He  changed  his  views  very  essential- 
ly before  he  died.  He  used  very  Orthodox  language,  to  my 
certain  knowledge.  He  said  he  relied  on  the  merits  of 
Christ ;  or,  at  least,  he  said  he  believed  in  Christ.''  And  so 
all  the  good  and  kind  dead  people  must  follow  all  the  little 
diildren,  and  pass  the  triple  fence.  They  do  not  belong  to  the 
Church  of  the  Mustard-seed ;  but  they  belong  to  the  Church 
of  the  Leaven.  These  fences  are  like  the  flaming  wall  in 
Tasso  ;  they  seem  impassable,  but  as  soon  as  one  comes  up  to 
them  they  are  found  to  be  nothing.  Blessed  be  God  that 
common  sense  is  stronger  than  logic ;  that  humanity  is  strong- 
er than  forms ;  and  that  large,  kind  Christian  hearts  are  more 
than  a  match  for  the  somewhat  narrow  Christian  head. 

{  6.  The  Church  of  the  MuBtard-seed. — This  is  not  the 
spirit,  but  the  body ;  not  the  life,  but  the  organization  of  that 
hfe.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  need  a  Church  visible  as 
well  as  a  Church  invisible  ;  need  a  body  as  well  as  a  soul ; 
and  it  is  a  very  important  question  what  sort  of  a  body  we 
shall  have.  Soul,  no  doubt,  is  infinitely  more  important  than 
body  ;  still  we  do  not  wish  our  body  to  be  lame,  blind,  or  dys- 
peptic. Because  soul  is  better  than  body,  we  do  not  like 
rheomatism  or  neuralgia.  Our  visible  Church,  the  body  of 
Christ,  is  sometimes  a  little  dyspeptic,  and  goes  about  look- 
ing very  gloomy  and  miserable,  when  it  ought  to  be  as  gay 
as  a  lark.  Sometimes  also  it  seems  to  be  rheumatic ;  at  any 
rate,  it  cannot  go  and  attend  to  its  work.  It  is  very  subject 
to  fever  and  ague ;  plenty  of  meetings  to-day,  all  alive 
with  zeal  and  heat,  but  to-morrow  it  is  cold  and  shivering. 
It  has  its  pulmonary  disease  too ;  its  lungs  are  not  strong 
enough  to  speak  when  it  ought ;  to  cry  out  for  truth  and 
right  in  the  day  of  trial.  And  as  we  find  that  hygienics  are 
better  than  therapeutics  for  physical  diseases,  so,  perhaps,  it 
will  be  better  for  us  to  prevent  the  diseases  of  the  Church  by 
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wise  arraogements,  which  shall  give  it  air,  exercise,  and  a 
wholesome  diet,  than  to  care  it,  when  sick,  hy  the  usual 
medicine  of  rehake,  reproof,  and  ascetic  mortification. 

The  visible  Church  may  be  looked  at  in  three  points  of 
view.     We  may  consider  it  as,  — 

1.  The  Primitive  Church,  or  Church  as  it  was. 

2.  The  Church  Actual,  or  Church  as  it  is. 

3.  The  Ideal  Church,  or  Church  as  it  ought  to  be. 

4.  The  Possible  Church,  or  Church  as  it  can  be. 

§  7.  Primitive  and  Apostolic  Churchy  or  Church  <u  it  wof . 
—  K  we  study  the  nature,  organization,  and  character  of  the 
primitive  Christian  Church,  as  it  appears  in  the  book  of  Acts 
and  in  the  Epistles,  we  recognize  easily  the  warm,  loving  life 
which  was  in  its  spring  time,  when  all  buds  were  swelling, 
and  all  flowers  opening.  It  was  far  from  being  a  perfect 
Church.  It  had  many  errors,  and  included  many  vices. 
Some  persons  in  the  Church  did  not  believe  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead.  (1  Cor.  15  :  12.)  Some  disciples  had  not 
heard  there  was  a  Holy  Ghost.  (Acts  19  : 2.)  Some  even 
became  intoxicated  at  the  Lord's  Supper.  (1  Cor.  11  :S1, 
8g  dk  fjisdiet,)  Some  Christians  had  to  be  told  not  to  steal 
(Eph.  4 :  28)  ;  nor  to  lie,  (Col.  8:9);  nor  to  commit  other 
immoralities.  Peter  (supposed  to  be  the  in£Edlible  head  of 
the  Church)  was  rebuked  by  Paul  for  dissimulation.  Panl 
and  Barnabas  could  not  get  along  together,  but  quarrelled, 
and  had  to  separate.  Part  of  the  Church  Judaized,  and  de- 
nounced Paul  as 'a  false  apostle.  Another  part  Paganized, 
and  carried  Pauline  liberty  into  license.  And  yet,  though 
there  was  so  little  of  completed  Christian  character,  there 
was  a  great  amount  of  spiritual  life  in  the  i^Kwtolio  Chureh. 
They  are  styled  saints,  but  never  was  anything  less  saintly 
than  the  state  of  things  in  the  beginning.  But  they  were 
looking  the  right  way,  and  going  in  the  right  direotion. 
They  were  full  of  faith,  zeal,  enthusiasm,  and  inspiration ; 
80  they  had  in  themselves  the  promise  and  expectation  of 
■aintship,  if  not  its  reality. 
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Directly  after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  and  the  wonderful 
experiences  of  'the  day  of  Pentecost,  we  find  the  Christian 
community  in  active  'Operation.  Its  organization  was  as  yet 
▼ery  indefinite ;  that  was  to  come  by  degrees. 

It  was  a  Church  without  a  creed ;  its  only  creed  was  a 
declaration  of  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 
It  was  a  Church  without  a  bishop,  or  a  single  head  of  any 
kind;  for  Peter,  James,  and  John  seem  all  three  to  have 
possessed  an  equal  infiuence  in  it,  and  that  influence  was 
derived  from  their  character.  Paul  tells  us  expressly,  in  the 
£pistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  when  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem, 
long  after  his  conversion,  Peter,  James,  and  John  ^'  seemed 
to  be  pillars  "  there.  No  mention  is  made  anywhere  in  the 
book  of  Acts  of  a  single  bishop  presiding  over  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem,  or  over  any  other  Church.  And  as  to  the  Ro- 
mish Church,  which  claims  to  be  the  oldest  Church,  and  the 
mother  of  all  the  rest,  it  was  not  yet  founded  at  all,  when 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem  was  established.  Nor  was  the 
Church  at  Rome  as  old  as  the  Churches  at  Antioch,  at 
Lystra,  at  Iconium,  and  elsewhere,  for  Paul  and  Barnabas 
ordained  elders  in  all  these  churches,  as  we  are  expressly 
told  in  Acts  14th ;  and  in  Acts  15  :  7  wo  find  Peter  still  at 
Jerusalenx.  If  there  was  any  church  at  Rome,  Peter  was  not 
its  bishop ;  then  either  it  was  a  church  without  a  bishop,  or 
Peter  was  not  its  first  bishop. 

We  find  also  that  as  the  apostolic  Church  had  no  creed  and 
no  bishop,  neither  had  it  any  fixed  or  settled  forms.  Its 
forms  and  usages  grew  up  naturally,  according  as  conven- 
ience required.  Thus  (Acts  6  : 1-5)  we  find  that  the  apos- 
tles recommended  the  disciples  to  choose  seven  persons  to 
attend  to  the  distribution  of  charity.  ^^  A  murmuring  arose  " 
because  the  Greek  widows  were  neglected  —  neglected,  prob- 
ably, because  not  so  well  known  as  the  others.  This  shows 
that  there  were  no  fixed,  established  forms ;  even  the  order 
of  deacons  was  originated  to  meet  an  occasion. 
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That  they  had  no  form  of  service,  no  fixed  Liturgy,  in  ^e 
apostolic  Church,  appears  from  1  Cor.  14  :  2B.  "  How  is  it, 
brethren,  when  ye  come  together,  every  one  of  you  hath  a 
psalm,  a  doctrine,  a  tongue,  a  revelation,  an  interpretation? 
Let  the  prophets  speak,  two  or  three,  and  the  others  judge, 
and  if  anything  be  revealed  to  another  that  sitteth  by,  let  the 
first  hold  his  peace.  Ye  may  all  prophesy  one  by  one,  that  all 
may  learn,  and  all  be  comforted."  Now,  it  is  very  evident 
no  fixed  or  formal  service  could  have  been  established  in  the 
churches  when  he  recommended  this. 

But  though  the  apostolic  Church  had  neither  bishop,  nor 
creed,  nor  fixed  forms,  nor  a  fixed  body  of  officers,  it  had 
something  better  —  it  had  faith  in  God,  and  mutual  love. 
*^  The  multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart  and 
one  soul ;  neither  said  any  man  that  aught  that  he  possessed 
was  his  own,  but  they  had  all  things  common.'*  We  do  not 
find  an  absolute  community  of  property  established  by  a  law 
of  the  Church,  aS  in  the  monastic  orders,  or  as  in  the  school 
of  Pythagoras,  and  some  modern  communities,  as  that  of  St. 
Simon ;  for  Peter  says  to  Ananias,  of  his  property,  ^^  While 
it  remained,  was  it  not  thine  own  ?  and  after  it  was  sold,  was 
it  not  in  thine  own  power  ?  '*  But  though  their  property  was 
in  their  own  power,  they  did  not  call  it  their  own,  or  oon- 
sider  it  so ;  it  belonged  to  Grod :  they  were  only  stewards, 
and  they  readily  brought  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  use  of  the 
Church. 

The  apostolic  Church  was  a  home  of  peace  and  joy. 
Whatever  tribulations  they  might  have  in  the  world,  when 
tiiey  met  together  they  met  Christ,  and  ate  their  meat  with 
gladness  and  singleness  of  heart.  They  were  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  love  and  freedom.  We  hear  of  no  rules,  no  laws^ 
no  constraining  forms ;  but  all  were  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Even  in  their  public  service,  as  we  have  seen,  though  Paul 
recommended  a  greater  order,  it  was  not  based  on  authority, 
but  on  the  sense  of  propriety  of  each  individual,  becanse 
Grod  was  not  the  Grod  of  confusion,  but  of  peace. 
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Snch  was  the  original  Church,  as  described  in  the  Act? 
and  Epistles.  It  sprang  up  because  it  was  wanted,  and 
Christ  foresaw  that  it  would  be.  It  was  founded  not  on  an 
arbitrary  command,  but  on  the  needs  of  human  nature.  Man 
is  not  a  solitary,  but  a  social  being.  He  needs  society  in  his 
labors  and  in  his  joys ;  society  in  study,  society  in  relaxa- 
tion. Even  in  the  highest  act  of  his  life,  —  in  the  act  of 
prayer,  in  communion  with  God ;  in  that  act,  called  by  an 
ancient  Flatonist  "  the  flight  of  one  alone  to  the  only  One," 
—  even  then  he  cannot  be  alone.  In  the  union  of  man  with 
man  in  any  natural  and  true  relation,  his  thought  becomes 
more  clear,  his  will  more  Arm,  his  devotion  more  profound, 
his  affections  more  enlarged.  The  broader  and  deeper  the 
basis  of  the  union,  the  more  it  blesses  and  helps  him.  A 
friendship  based  upon  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the  same 
God,  what  can  be  better  for  us  than  this? 

Thus  we  see  that  the  apostolic  Church  was  a  home  for 
Christ's  family  (Matt.  12 :  49)  ;  a  school  for  his  disciples ; 
a  fraternity  of  brethren.  For  discipline,  it  had  officers,  but 
no  clergy,  nor  priesthood,  for  all  were  priests,  and  all  took 
part  in  the  services.  (1  Peter  2:5;  Rom.  1:6;  1  Cor.  14 : 
26.)  Its  only  creed  was  a  belief  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the 
SonofGk)d.  (Acts 8: 87;  16:31.  lJohn4:15;  5:6,10. 
Rom.  10 : 9.)  The  unity  of  the  Church  was  not  the  unity 
of  opinion,  nor  the  unity  of  ceremonies,  but  the  bond  of  the 
Spirit  (£ph.  4:3),  and  the  central  unities  of  faith,  not  of 
doctrine  (Eph.  4 : 5.)  The  object  of  the  Church  service  was 
not  merely  to  partake  the  Lord's  Supper  together,  nor  to  main- 
tain public  worship,  nor  to  defend  and  propagate  a  creed,  nor 
to  call  men  into  an  outward  organization,  nor  to  gather  pious 
people  together,  and  keep  them  safe  as  in  an  ark,  but  to  do 
good  and  get  good  —  to  grow  up  in  all  things  into  Him  who 
is  the  Head.  And  the  condition  of  membership  was  to  wish 
to  be  saved  from  sin,  and  to  have  faith  in  Christ  that  he  could 
save  them ;  it  was  to  hunger  and  thirst  ailer  righteousness. 
35 
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§  8.  The  Actual  Churchy  or  the  Church  ae  U  m.— Now, 
if  we  turn  from  the  Church  as  it  was  to  the  Church  as  it  is,  -— 
from  the  apostolic  Church  to  those  around  us,  —  we  see  a  dif- 
ference. Instead  of  the  freedom  and  union  which  were  in 
the  early  Church,  we  find  in  the  Roman  Catholic  communion 
union,  hut  no  freedom  ;  in  the  Protestant  Churches  freedom, 
hut  no  union.  In  both  we  find  the  Church  built  on  the  min- 
istry, instead  of  the  ministry  on  the  Church ;  the  priests 
everything,  the  people  nothing ;  fixed  forms,  instead  of  a 
free  movement ;  dead  creeds,  instead  of  a  living  faith.  The 
spirit  of  worldliness  has  entered  the  churches,  and  they  try  to 
serve  God  and  Mammon  ;  God  on  Sunday,  and  Mammon  on 
the  week  days.  The  members  of  the  churches  are  more  de- 
Tout  and  more  religious,  but  not  more  moral  or  more  humane, 
than  many  who  are  out  of  their  body.  And  because  they  do 
not  love  man  whom  they  have  seen,  they  find  it  hard  to  love 
God,  whom  they  have  not  seen.  Their  want  of  humanity 
destroys  their  piety. 

A  vast  amount  of  good  is  done  by  the  churches,  evenMn 
their  present  state ;  but  when  we  think  of  what  they  might 
do,  it  seems  nothing.  Tet  it  is  not  nothing.  Gould  we  know 
the  good  done  by  the  mere  sound  of  the  church  bells  on  Sun- 
day, by  the  quiet  assembling  of  peaceful  multitudes  in  their 
different  churches ;  could  we  measure  the  amount  of  awe  and 
reverence  which  faUs  over  every  mind,  restraining  the  reck- 
less, checking  many  a  half-formed  purpose  of  evil,  rousing 
purer  associations  and  memories,  calling  up  reminiscenoes  of 
innocent  childhood  in  the  depraved  heart  of  man ;  could  we 
know  how  many  souls  are  roused  to  a  better  life,  made  to 
realize  their  immortal  nature,  reminded  of  a  judgment  to 
come ;  could  we  see  how  many  souls,  on  every  Sabbath,  in 
our  thousands  of  churches,  are  turned  from  sin  to  God, 
bow  many  sorrowing  hearts  are  consoled  by  the  sweet  prom- 
ises  of  the  gospel ;  could  we  see,  as  God  sees  and  the  angels 
see,  all  this, — we  should  feel  that  the  chorehes,  in  their  greatest 
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feeUenesfl,  are  jet  the  instruments  of  an  incalculable  good. 
Bat  when  we  look  at  what  it  to  be  done,  what  ought  to  be 
done,  what  andd  be  done  hj  them,  their  present  state  seems 
most  forlorn. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  our  duties  not  to  despise 
an  imperfect  good,  and  yet  not  to  be  satisfied  with  it. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  our  churches  is,  that  they  are 
ehorches  of  the  clergy,  not  of  the  people.  Our  clergy  are 
generally  pure-minded,  well-intentioned  men,  less  selfish  and 
worldly  than  most  men ;  but  they  are  not  equal  to  the  de- 
mands of  their  position.  We  take  a  young  man,  send  him 
to  college,  then  to  a  theological  school,  where  he  studies  his 
Greek  very  faithfully,  and  learns  to  write  sermons.  He 
comes  out,  twenty-two  years  old,  a  pleasing  speaker,  and  is 
immediately  settled  and  ordained  over  a  large  long-established 
church.  As  he  rises  in  the  pulpit  and  looks  down  on  his 
congregation,  one  would  think  he  would  despair.  What  can 
he  say  to  them  ?  He  knows  nothing  of  human  nature,  of  its 
atlkiggles  and  sins,  its  temptations  in  the  shop  and  the 
street.  Men  do  not  curse  at  him,  nor  try  to  cheat  him,  nor 
entice  him  into  bar-rooms,  oyster-cellars,  billiard-rooms,  and 
theatres.  He  cannot  speak  to  men  of  their  vices,  their 
dtony  and  hard  hearts,  their  utter  unbelief,  their  crying  self- 
ishness, for  he  knows  nothing  of  it.  He  must  speak  of  sin 
in  the  abstract,  not  of  sin  in  the  concrete.  If  he  did,  what 
could  he  say  ?  What  weapons  has  he  ?  The  sword  of  the 
Spirit  is  in  his  hands,  but  he  has  not  tried  it ;  he  has  no  con- 
fidence in  it.  The  awful  truths  of  the  Bible,  which  smite  the 
stoutest  sinner  to  the  earth,  these  he  might  utter,  if  he  dared ; 
but  he  knows  not  how.  And  yet  he  is  the  teacher  of  these 
gray-headed  men,  and  their  only  teacher.  Had  he  gone  out 
as  Jesus  sent  his  disciples,  without  purse  or  shoes  or  two 
coats,  and  preached  the  gospel  for  ten  years  by  the  way-side, 
in  cottages,  in  school-houses,  living  hard,  sleeping  on  the 
floor,  seeing  men  and  women  everywhere  without  disguise^ 
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and  taking  no  thought  beforehand  what  to  saj,  but  leaning  on 
Crod  for  his  inspiration,  —  then  might  he  have  learned  how  to 
saj  something  weighty  even  to  a  great  congregation.  Or  if 
this  poor  boj  were  surrounded  by  a  living  active  church, 
helping  him  by  advice,  going  with  him  into  the  house  of  sor- 
row, the  haunt  of  sin,  kneeling  with  him  by  the  sick  couch 
and  death-bed,  and  adding  to  his  small  experience  the  whole 
variety  and  richness  of  theirs,  —  then  might  he  be  a  man  of 
Grod,  thoroughly  furnished  for  every  work. 

If  there  were  Judaism  and  Paganism  in  the  early  Chnrch, 
they  still,  no  doubt,  linger  in  our  churches  to-day.  The 
Church  Judaizes  in  this  —  that  it  still  puts  forms  above  life. 
For  example,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  teaches  that  if  yoa 
take  a  child,  and  put  water  upon  him,  repeating  the  baptismal 
formula,  and  with  the  intention  of  baptizing  him,  the  child 
becomes  in  that  moment  regenerate.  If  he  had  died  the 
moment  before,  he  would  have  been  damned  forever  in  eter- 
nal torments ;  if  he  dies  the  moment  after,  he  will  go  to 
eternal  bliss  iu  heaven.  Now,  if  an  earthly  parent  should 
cover  his  child's  body  with  camphene,  and  then  set  it  on  fire, 
because  somebody  had  not  baptized  it,  we  should  say  he  was 
a  very  cruel  parent.  But  this  conduct  is  attributed  to  the 
good  God  by  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine.  Moreover,  when 
an  outward  form  is  made  thus  essential,  when  everlasting 
salvation  or  damnation  depends  on  it,  it  behooves  us  to  know 
what  it  is.  Baptism  consists  of  three  parts  —  the  water,  the 
formula,  and  the  inten^on  of  the  baptizer.  But  as  to  the 
water,  we  may  ask,  How  much  is  essential?  Is  it  essential 
that  there  be  enough  to  entirely  immerse  the  body?  The 
Catholic  Church  replies,  ^^  No"  Is  the  aqueous  vapor  al- 
always  present  in  the  air  enough  ?  It  answers,  ^*  No,  that  is 
not  enough.''  At  what  precise  point,  then,  between  these  twO| 
does  enough  begin,  does  baptism  take  place,  and  the  ehfld 
cease  to  be  a  child  of  per^tion,  and  become  an  heir  of  sat 
vation?    The  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch,  being  oUiged  to 
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answer  this  question,  has  answered  it  thas:  There  is  no 
baptism  until  water  enough  to  run  is  put  on  the  child.  A 
drop  which  will  not  run^  does  not  baptize  him  ;  a- drop  which 
will  run,  baptizes  him.  The  difference,  then,  between  these 
two  drops,  is  the  difference  to  the  child  between  eternal 
damnation  and  eternal  salvation.* 

How  does  this  sound  by  the  side  of  the  declaration  of  the 
apostle  Paul  —  ^^He  is  not  a  Jew  who  is  one  outwardly, 
neither  is  circumcision  outward  in  the  flesh;  but  he  is  a 
Jew  who  is  one  inwardly,  and  circumcision  is  of  the  heart "  ? 
Judaism,  if  anything,  was  an  outward  institution ;  Christian- 
ity, if  anything,  is  an  inward  life.  And  yet  that  which  the 
^K>8tle  Paul  said  -of  Judaism  we  hardly  to-day  would  venture 
to  say  of  Christianity.  ^^  He  is  not  a  Christian  who  is  one 
outwardly,  neither  is  Christianity  in  outward  belief,  profes* 
uoQ,  or  aspect ;  but  he  is  a  Christian  who  is  one  inwardly." 
^'0,  no!"  we  say,  'Hh ere  must  be  a  distinction.  A  man 
who  does  not  believe  in  the  miracles,  for  example,  may  be  a 
good  man,  but  you  must  not  call  him  a  Christian.''  But  he 
who  follows  Christ,  we  think,  is  a  Christian.  And  as  Christ 
walks  before  mankind  on  the  divine  road  of  goodness,  truth, 
love,  purity,  he  who  walks  on  that  road  cannot  help  being  a 
follower  of  Christ,  whatever  he  may  call  himself. 

How  the  Church  Judaizes  about  the  Sabbath  —  pretending, 
first,  that  there  is  a  Sahbath  in  Christianity,  and  teaching 

*  An  eminent  and  learned  gentleman  told  me  of  thia  oonTeraation  which  he 
bad  with  a  Roman  priest :  "  When  the  wine  of  the  Enchariat  ia  consecrated,  it 
beeomea  the  real  blood  of  Christ — does  it  not  ?  "  Priest,  **  It  does."  "  What, 
then,  do  70a  do  with  that  which  remains  in  the  cup,  after  communion?" 
Priest,  "We  drink  it.'*  ''Does  not  some  adhere  to  the  glass?**  Priest, 
*'  Yea ;  but  we  wash  the  glass.**  "  What  do  jou  do  with  the  water  ?  **  Priest* 
**  We  drink  ft.**  **  But  must  there  not  yet  remain,  on  the  napkin,  with  which 
yon  wipe  the  glass,  some  portion  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  even  though  it  be  an 
inilnltefllmal  portion  ?  **  Priest,  "  Yes.**  "  Then,  might  it  not  liappen  that 
when  the  nq>kin  is  washed,  this  portion  of  Christ*s  blood  may  go  into  the 
water,  and  be  poured  on  the  ground,  and  be  taken  up  by  the  root  of  a  plant— 
■ay  a  cabbage.  Would,  then,  the  flesh  of  that  cabbage  contain,  or  would  it  not, 
a  portion  of  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  ** 
35* 
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people  that  there  is  a  sort  of  piety  in  calling  Sunday  the  8ah* 
hathy  and  next  putting  this  ritual  observance,  this  abstioenoe 
from  labor  and  amusement,  on  a  level  with  moral  duties  1 
When  men  tithe  mint,  they  are  apt  to  forget  justice  and 
mercy.  If  Jesus  were  to  return,  aller  all  these  centuries, 
and  were  only  to  do  and  say  just  what  he  did  and  said  about 
the  Sabbath  when  he  was  here  before,  there  are  many  pious 
Protestants  who  would  think  him  rather  lax  in  his  religious 
principles.  How  long  he  has  been  with  us,  and  yet  we  have 
not  known  him ! 

An  American  Protestant  bishop  once  forbade  a  dergyman 
of  his  church  to  officiate  again,  because  this  clergyman  had 
invited  a  Methodist  minister  to  assist  him  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacrament.  This  is  backsliding  a  good  way  from 
the  position  of  Him  who  said,  ^^  Forbid  him  not :  he  that  is 
not  against  us  is  with  us.''  And  again  :  ^^  Whosoever  wishes 
to  do  the  will  of  God,  the  same  is  my  mother,  my  sister,  and 
my  brother."  Dear  Master !  is  thy  Church  so  broad  as  to 
include  all  who  desire  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and  are  our 
churches  so  narrow  that  they  cannot  hold  any  bat  those  who 
agree  with  us  in  our  little  notions  about  ceremony  and  form? 
Hast  thou  been  so  long  time  with  us,  and  yet  have  we  not 
known  thee? 

The  Church  Actual  is  a  timid  Church.  It  is  afraid  of 
truth,  and  afraid  of  love.  Its  creed  is  full  of  mysteries  too 
solemn  and  sacred  to  be  examined.  They  are  the  sealed 
book  of  the  prophet,  which  is  given  to  the  learned  dergy, 
and  to  the  unlearned  laity ;  and  the  answer  of  the  unlearned 
laity  is,  ^^We  are  not  learned."  And  the  answer  of  the 
learned  clergy  is,  ^'  It  is  sealed.  It  is  a  mystery.  We  most 
not  even  try  to  understand  it."  The  Actual  Church  is  not 
fond  of  a  free  examination  of  its  tenets,  but  rather  represses 
it  by  the  flaming  terrors  of  perdition  impending  over  honest 
error. 

The  Church  Actual  sticks  in  the  letter.    Hoir  it  idolint 
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the  Bibk  I  But  when  you  ask,  Whai  t  jou  find  it  is  rather 
the  letter  of  the  Bible  than  its  manlj,  generoos,  homane,  and 
holy  qpiriL  It  babbles  of  verbal  inspiration  and  literal  in- 
spiration, which  are  phrases  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  say 
*^  bodily  spirit."  Question  the  inspiration  of  the  letter,  and 
a  thousand  voices  cry,  ^'  You  are  cutting  away  the  very  foun- 
dations of  our  faith.  If  we  cannot  believe  every  letter  of  the 
Bible  to  be  from  God,  we  have  nothing  to  hold  by."  But 
the  apostle  Paul  thought  somewhat  difierently,  when  he  said, 
^Who  hath  also  made  us  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, not  of  the  letter^  htU  of  the  sptrit ;  for  the  Utter  hiUethy  hut 
ike  tpirit  giveth  life." 

The  American  Bible  Society  appointed  a  committee  of 
learned  persons  to  revise  the  present  translation  of  the  Bible 
—not  to  make  a  new  translation  by  any  means,  but  merely  to 
correct  palpable  blunders  of  the  press,  palpable  errors  in  the 
headings  of  chapters,  or  uaiversally  admitted  mistakes  of  the 
tnmslators.  The  learned  men  did  their  work.  It  was  ex- 
amined, printed  —  about  to  be  published.  But  an  outcry  was 
made,  that  the  Bible  Society,  in  taking  away  these  few  errors 
of  the  press,  was  taking  away  our  Bible.  The  Christian  pub- 
lic, in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  been  so  in- 
structed, that  when  a  few  errors  in  the  letter  of  the  outward 
word  are  corrected,  it  cries  out,  ^^  They  have  taken  away  my 
Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him." 

The  Church  Actual  is  sectarian.  Every  church  is  trying 
to  swell  its  numbers  at  the  expense  of  its  neighbors.  We 
do  not  think  that  a  Christian  Church  should  be  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  a  mouse-trap,  which  it  is  easy  enough  to 
get  into,  but  hard  to  get  out  of.  We  do  not  think  it  right 
that  young  persons,  in  the  glow  of  their  piety,  should  be  drawn 
into  a  church,  without  being  told  that  if  they  should  change 
their  views  on  any  important  point,  they  cannot  leave  it  except 
by  being  excommunicated  publicly.  But  there  are  churches 
in  New  England  which  have  many  very  easy  and  agreeable 
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entrances,  but  only  two  exits  —  very  difficult  and  disagree- 
able. If  one  wishes  to  leave,  he  is  dismissed  with  a  letto* 
directed  to  some  other  church  of  the  same  creed,  and  not 
till  he  has  joined  some  such  church,  and  a  certificate  is 
sent  back  to  that  effect,  is  he  released  from  his  obligations. 
The  Church  is  therefore  like  a  city  on  a  hill,  with  a  palisade 
fence  all  round,  with  openings  by  which  one  can  get  in,  but 
not  out ;  and  having  only  two  outlets  —  one  by  a  gate  kept 
carefully  locked,  and  the  other  over  a  steep  wall,  fifty  feet  high. 
You  have  your  choice  of  three  things :  1.  Stay  where  yoa 
are ;  2.  Go  through  the  gate  into  another  palisaded  eiH 
closure ;  3.  Be  pitched  down  the  Tarpeian  rock  of  excooH 
munication.* 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Church  Actual  differs  much,  and 
often  for  the  worse,  firom  the  Church  Primitive.  It  is  not 
now  a  home  or  a  fraternity,  for  its  members  often  do  not 
know  each  other  by  sight.  It  is  not  a  school  of  disciples,  for 
it  is  thought  necessary  to  take  your  whole  creed  at  onoe, 
ready  made,  and  not  learn  it  by  degrees.  The  worship  ia 
too  often  hj  the  minister  and  choir,  the  people  being  only 
spectators.  Instead  of  the  simple  original  faith  i^  Jesus  as 
the  Christ,  the  people  are  taught  long  and  complicated  creedSi 
Instead  of  a  unity  of  conviction,  seeing  the  same  things,  there 
is  only  a  unity  of  expression,  saying  the  same  things.  In- 
stead  of  seeking  to  save  the  outcasts,  infidels,  vicious; 
churches  are  built  and  occupied  by  Christians  themselves,  as 
though  Christ  came  to  call  only  the  righteous  to  repentance* 
There  may  be,  in  our  great  cities,  a  church  to  every  two 
thousand  persons ;  but  every  seat  in  every  church  is  bought 
and  occupied  by  the  respectable  and  comfortable  classes. 
The  gospel  is  preached,  but  no  longer  to  the  poor.  There 
is  something  wrong  in  all  this. 

•  See,  in  the  New  York  "  Independent,"  June  0,  1800,  tlM  aeooimt  of  tlw 
"  Beoognltlon  of  Congregational  Churehea  in  Pliiladelphla,*'  wkan  tte  «diS- 
enoe  of  thla  prindple  ia  admitted  and  defended  by  aome  eminent  Coogr^gatlBBal 
mlnlatera ;  admitted  and  deplored  by  others. 
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S  9.  The  Church  Ideals  or  Church  as  it  ought  to  he,  —  The 
QMireh  Ideal  is  full  of  life,  power,  love,  freedom.  It  is  a 
teaching  Church  ;  calling  men  out  of  darkness  into  marvel- 
kms  light,  throwing  light  on  all  the  mysteries  of  human 
ezisteQce.  It  takes  the  little  child  and  teaches  it  concerning 
its  duty  and  destiny.  It  organizes  schools  through  every 
Christian  nation,  so  that  all  Christian  children  shall  he  taught 
ri  God,  and  that  great  shall  be  their  peace.  It  teaches 
systematically  and  thoroughly  all  classes  of  society ;  so  that 
all,  from  least  to  the  greatest,  know  the  Lord.  It  organizes 
missions  to  all  heathen  lands,  and  its  missionaries  are  so 
true,  noble,  kind,  so  reflect  the  life  of  Jesus  in  their  own,  that 
the  heathensix>me  flying  like  clouds,  and  like  flocks  of  doves, 
to  the  windows  of  the  holy  home.  The  dusky,  and  swarming 
races  of  Hindostan,  the  mild  and  studious  Chinamen,  come 
flowing  to  Christ,  as  the  long  undulating  clouds  of  pigeons 
darken  along  the  October  sky  in  our  western  forests.  The 
ideal  Church  is  a  loving  Church.  It  loves  men  out  of  their 
aos.  It  seeks  the  poor  and  forlorn,  the  hard-hearted  and 
impenitent,  and  by  unwearied  patience  soothes  their  harsh 
spirit.  Enler  its  gates,  and  you  find  yourself  in  an  atmos- 
I^ere  of  affection.  The  strong  bear  the  infirmities  of  the 
weak.  £ach  seeks  the  lowest  place  for  himself.  They  love 
to  wash  the  disciples'  feet. 

The  Ideal  Church  is  an  active  Church.  All  the  members 
work  together  for  the  building  up  of  the  body ;  some  after 
this  fashion,  others  afler  that.  ^'  So  the  whole  body,  fitly 
joined  together,  and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint 
snpplieth,"  b  built  up  in  love.  Is  there  any  ruinous  vice, 
aoy  corroding  sin,  any  festering  moral  disease  in  the  land  ? 
The  Ideal  Church  searches  for  its  root,  and  finds  its  cure. 
It  takes  the  intemperate  man  by  the  hand,  and  will  not  let 
him  go  till  he  abstains.  It  penetrates  into  every  haunt  of 
am  and  pollution,  and  brings  forth  the  half-ruined  child, 
triumiduuitly  leads  out  the  corrupt  woman,  and  places  them 
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in  new  homes.  The  Ideal  Church  does  not  dispute  about 
doctrines  or  dogmas.  It  says  to  each,  *'To  jour  Master 
70U  shall  stand  or  fall,  not  to  me." 

Therefore  the  Ideal  Church  is  an  earthly  heaven.  There 
is  in  it  a  warm,  serene,  sunny  atmosphere ;  a  sky  without 
clouds;  the  society  of  love,  the  solitude  of  meditation,  the 
inaccessible  mountain  tops  of  prayer;  the  low-lying,  quiet 
valleys,  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest. 

But  where  is  the  Ideal  Church  ?  We  have  seen  that  it  is 
not  in  the  past,  where  many  look  for  it.  The  golden  age  of 
the  Church,  the  Paradisiacal  state  of  Christianity,  is  not  behind 
us.  Was  the  Ideal  Church  that  which  persecuted  Paul  for 
renouncing  Judaism  ?  Was  it  any  of  the  Churched  described 
by  John  in  the  book  of  Revelation  ?  that  of  Ephesus,  which 
had  '*  left  its  first  love  "  ?  that  of  Pergamos,  which  contained 
heretical  teachers  ?  that  of  Thyatira,  which  communed  with 
Jezebel  and  the  depths  of  Satan  ?  that  of  Sardis,  which  had 
"  a  name  to  live,  and  was  dead  "  ?  or  that  of  Laodicea,  which 
was  lukewarm? 

Was  that  an  Ideal  Church  where  Paul  was  obliged  to  write 
to  Titus  that  a  bishop  must  not  be  a  striker,  nor  given  to 
wine,  nor  to  filthy  lucre  ?  and  to  advise  Timothy  to  avoid 
"profane  and  vain  babbling"? 

There  was  more  life  in  it  than  in  the  Church  now ;  a  great 
struggling,  but  undeveloped  power  of  life,  heaving  and  tossing 
the  Church,  as  with  subterranean  fire  —  smoke  and  flame 
bursting  forth  together;  a  great  power  of  life,  but  little 
chance  of  doctrine  as  yet ;  little  harmony  of  action ;  little  in 
accordance  with  our  ideas  of  decency  and  order.  It  was  the 
spring  time,  and  as  in  the  spring  there  is  a  great  power  of 
life  in  nature,  swelling  all  buds,  pushing  all  shoots,  unfolding 
leaves,  —  but  all  things  still  bare ;  few  flowers,  no  froit,  — >  00 
it  was  in  the  Primitive  Church.  It  was  not  Ideal.  The 
Ideal  Church  is  before  as,  not  behind  us ;  it  is  to  oome. 
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§  10.  The  Church  Possible^  or  Church  as  it  can  be,  —  Is 
any  Church  possible  but  the  Actual?  We  think  there  is. 
We  think  that  a  Church  may  be  something  more  and  better 
than  any  we  have  now.  Without  reaching  the  ideal  stan- 
dard we  can  yet  do  something. 

We  think  it  possible  for  a  Church  to  be  united  on  a  basis 
of  study  and  action  rather  than  on  that  of  attainment.  In- 
stead of  having  it  consist  of  those  who  have  formed  opinions, 
let  it  consist  of  those  who  wish  to  form  them.  Instead  of 
having  it  consist  of  those  who  have  been  converted,  and  who 
believe  themselves  pious,  let  it  consist  of  those  who  wish  to 
be  converted,  and  who  desire  to  be  pious.  Instead  of  having 
it  consist  of  good  people,  let  us  invite  in  the  bad  people  who 
desire  to  be  good.  Do  you  send  your  children  to  school 
because  they  are  learned,  aud  not  rather  because  they  are 
ignorant?  Why  should  we  not  become  disciples  of  Christ 
because  of  our  ignorance,  rather  than  our  knowledge. 

We  think  it  possible  to  have  a  Church,  and  even  a  denom- 
ination, organized,  not  on  a  creed,  but  on  a  purpose  of  work- 
ing together.  Suppose  that  the  condition  of  membership  was 
the  desire  and  intention  of  getting  good  and  doing  good.  The 
members  of  a  church  are  not  those  who  unite  in  order  to  par^ 
take  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  to  do  the  Lord's  work.  The  Lord's 
Supper  is  their  refreshment  after  working.  They  come  togeth- 
er sometimes  to  remember  his  love,  and  to  get  strength  from 
him.  Let  them  sit  together,  express  thejr  desires,  confess 
their  faults,  say  what  they  have  been  trying  to  do,  where  they 
have  failed,  where  succeeded,  and  so  encourage  each  other  to 
run  with  diligence  the  race  set  before  them. 

We  therefore  think  it  possible  for  a  Church  to  be  built  on 
Christ  himself,  and  not  on  a  minister.  The  Church  might 
even  do  without  a  sermon  ;  the  members  might  pray  togetlier 
and  sing  together,  when  they  had  no  minister,  and  be  a  true 
£imily  of  Christian  men  and  women,  brothers  and  sisters  in 
the  Lord.     The  lowest  view  of  a  Christian  Church  is  that 
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which  makes  it  a  body  of  pew-holders ;  the  next  lowest,  that 
which  makes  them  an  audience  met  to  hear  a  sermon ;  the 
next  lowest,  a  mere  congregation  or  assembly  of  worshippers ; 
a  little  higher  is  that  of  a  body  of  conmiunicants,  bocrad 
together  by  the  desire  of  knowing  Christ ;  but  highest  of  all 
is  that  which  regards  a  Church  as  the  body  of  Christ.  Such 
a  Churoh  is  to  learn  of  him,  and  to  do  his  will ;  it  is  his  eyes, 
to  look  on  all  things  with  a  Christian  yision  ;  his  hands,  by 
which  he  shall  still  touch  and  heal  the  wretched ;  his  feet,  to 
go  through  the  world,  to  search  out  its  erils  and  sins ;  his 
mouth,  through  which  he  shall  speak  words  of  divinest  help 
and  encouragement.  '^The  body  of  Christ,  and  members 
one  of  another."  The  body  of  Christ ;  always  active,  always 
progressing,  always  advancing ;  advancing  into  a  deeper  and 
better  knowledge  of  his  will,  into  a  purer  love  of  his  king^ 
dom,  into  a  further  and  divine  life  of  union  with  him ;  the 
body  fitly  joined  together,  and  compacted  by  that  which  eveiy 
joint  supplieth,  making  increase  of  the  body  to  the  building 
of  itself  up  in  love. 

It  is  possible  to  have  a  Church  which  shall  be  ready  to 
teach  and  preach  the  gospel,  not  to  a  few  pew4iolder8  only, 
but  to  the  whole  community.  Every  child  bom  in  New 
England  is  taught  the  elements  of  secular  knowledge  without 
money  and  without  price.  Are  the  waters  of  earthly  knowl- 
edge, then,  so  much  more  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  state 
than  the  waters  of  life,  that  we  cannot  risk  the  chaaoe  of 
leaving  any  child  uninstructed  in  reading  and  writing,  but 
may  leave  him  untaught  in  the  gospel?  It  would  seem 
to  be  possible,  since  we  have  free  schools,  to  have  also  fhee 
Churches,  and  so  really  to  have,  what  we  profess  to  main- 
tain, Fuhlic  Worship  !  There  is  no  such  thing  now  as  pub- 
lic worship.  The  churches  are  not  public  places-^eaeh 
belongs  to  a  private  corporation  of  pew-holden. 

It  is  possible  to  have  a  Church  which  shall  cxmikhr  it  its 
duty  to  obey  its  Master's  first  command,  anid  **pffeeek  the 
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§o^>el  to  every  oreatare."  Its  miBsion  shall  be  to  go  out  into 
tke  hi^wajs  and  the  hedges,  to  seek  and  save  the  lost.  It 
will  regard  the  world  as  its  field,  and  the  whole  commuoitj 
as  its  sphere  of  labor  —  the  whole  community,  according  to 
its  needs,  to  be  taught,  helped,  comforted,  and  cured  by  the 
gospel. 

It  is  possible  to  have  a  Church  which  shall  be  united,  not 
on  ceremonies,  nor  on  a  creed,  but  on  study  and  labor,  on 
loviag  and  doing.  The  condition  of  admission  should  be  the 
purpose  to  get  good  and  do  good.  They  should  enter  this 
school  to  learn,  and  not  because  they  were  already  learned  ; 
to  become  good,  and  not  because  they  were  already  so. 

It  is  possible  to  have  a  Church  which  shall  make  it  its  pur- 
pose to  educate  the  whole  man  —  spirit,  soul,  and  body  ;  and 
not  merely  the  spirit ;  to  present  the  human  being  to  God 
perfect  and  entire,  wanting  nothing. 

It  is  possible  to  have  a  Church  which  shall  combine  union 
and  freedom.  The  Roman  Church,  aiming  at  union,  and 
neglecting  freedom,  has  a  union  which  is  no  real  union ; 
which  is  an  outward  shell  of  conformity,  without  inward 
unity  of  heart  and  thought.  The  Protestant  Church,  desir- 
ing freedom  and  ifeglecting  union,  has  a  freedom  which  is 
not  really  freedom,  being  only  the  outward  liberty  of  tol- 
erated opinions,  but  one  in  which  free  thought  is  discouraged, 
and  honest  difference  o^  opinion  disallowed.  Only  by  com- 
bining in  a  living  whole  such  antagonist  needs,  can  either  of 
these  be  fully  secured.  Union  without  freedom  is  not  union  ; 
£needom  without  union,  not  freedom.  There  is  no  harmony 
in  the  juxtaposition  of  similar  notes,  but  in  the  concord  of 
dissimilar  ones.  Difference  without  discord,  variety  in  har- 
mony, the  unity  of  the  spirit  with  diversity  of  the  letter,  dif- 
ference of  operation,  but  the  same  Lord,  many  members,  but 
one  body,  —  this  is  very  desirable,  and  wholly  possible. 

The  day  is  coming  in  which  our  dogmatic  Churches,  formal 
.  Ghorches,   sentimentally  pious  Churches,  and  professedly 
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liberal  Churches,  shall  be  all  taken  up  into  something  higher 
and  better.  The  very  discontent  which  prevails  everywhere 
announces  it.  It  is  the  working  of  the  leaven  —  mind  agitat- 
ing the  mass.  In  Protestant  countries  there  is  a  tendency 
to  Rome ;  but  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  an  equal  or 
greater  tendency  to  Protestantism.  Orthodoxy  tends  to 
Liberal  Christianity.  Liberal  Christianity  tends  to  Ortho- 
doxy. Each  longs  for  its  opposite,  its  supplement,  its  coun- 
terpart. It  is  a  movement  towards  a  larger  liberty  and  a 
deeper  life. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

THE  TRINITT. 

§  1.  Definition  of  the  Church  Doctrine.  —  <<  The  funda- 
mental formula  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  defined  bj 
the  Church,"  says  Twesten,*  "  is,  that  in  one  divine  essence 
or  nature  there  are  three  persons,  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  certain  characteristics,  and  indivisibly  participating 
in  that  one  nature."  The  "  Augsburg  Confession,"  says,  in 
like  manner,  ^^  three  persons  in  one  essence."  f  So  the 
^^  Gallic  Confession,"  and  other  Church  Confessions,  which 
8ay  almost  the  same  thing  in  the  same  words.  I 

The  explanations  given  to  these  phrases  vary  indefinitely. 
Nitzsch  (System  d.  Christ.  L^hre,  §  80)  says,  ^^  We  stand 
related  in  such  a  way,  with  all  our  Christian  experience 
(Gewerdensein  und  Werden),  to  the  one,  eternal,  divine 
essence,  who  is  love,  that  in  the  Son  we  adore  love  as 
mediating  and  speaking,  in  the  spirit  as  fellowship  and  life, 
in  the  Father  as  source  and  origin."  Schleiermacher  con- 
siders this  doctrine  as  not  any  immediate  expression  of  the 
Christian  consciousness,  and  declares  that  **  our  communion 
with  Christ  might  be  just  the  same  if  we  knew  nothing  at  all 
of  this  transcendent  mystery."  Hase  says, §  "This  Church 
dogma  always  has  floated  between  Unitarianism,  Tritheism, 

•  Twesteiif  **  Vorleaunfren,**  ^e.,  yol  ii.,  p.  210.  He  adds  to  this  definition 
ita  Latin  form,  in  which  the  words  **  certain  characteristici "  stand  **  oertis 
characteribuB  hypostaticis.'* 

t  Quot(.Hl  bf  Schleirrmacher,  **  Glanbenslehre,*'  §  ^70. 

X  See  ttie  fall  discussiona  of  theae  tcrma  in  Twesten  (as  abore),  Haae» 
<'  Cbriatl.  Glaubenslehrc,"  §  66.  Strauss,  "  ClirisU.  Glanbenslehre,"  vol.  I. 
Haae,  *•  Dog^atik,"  %c. 

I  Dogni«Uk,§230. 
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and  Sabellianiflmy  asserting  the  premises  of  all  three,  and 
denying  their  conclusions  only  by  maintaining  the  opposite.** 

All  sorts  of  illustrations  have  been  used  from  the  earliest 
times  —  such  as  fountain,  brook,  river ;  root,  stalk,  branch ; 
memory,  understanding,  will ;  *  soul,  reason,  sense ;  f  three 
persons  in  grammar,  the  teacher,  the  person  spoken  to,  and 
that  spoken  of.  X  Some  mystics  argued  the  necessity  of  three 
persons  in  the  Deity  for  the  sake  of  a  divine  society  and 
mutual  love.  §  Leasing  argues  that  ^^  God  from  eternity 
must  have  contemplated  that  which  is  most  perfect,  bat  thai 
is  himself;  but  to  contemplate  with  Grod,  is  to  create ;  Grod's 
thought  of  himself,  therefore,  must  be  a  being,  but  a  divine 
being,  that  is,  Grod,  the  Son  Grod ;  but  these  two,  Grod  the 
thinker  and  God  the  thought,  are  in  perfect  divine  harmony, 
and  this  harmony  is  the  Spirit."  Leibnitz  also  considers  the 
Trinity  as  illustrated  best  by  the  process  of  reflection  in  the 
human  mind.  Strauss  objects  to  this  class  of  definitionSf 
that  they  are  two  elements  united  in  a  third,  while  the 
Church  doctrine  requires  three  united  in  a  fourth. 

The  Church  doctrine  concerning  the  Trinity  appears  most 
fully  developed  in  its  Chrthodox  form  in  what  is  called  the 
Creed  of  St.  Athanasius.  It  was  not  written  by  him,  but  by 
some  one  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century. 

*  Angroitiiie  (de  Trlnit.)>  Mys,  *'  One  life  in  man,  bat  three  flwnltlet— 
memoiy,  intelligenoei  wiU."    Bat  how  if  this  Is  bad  pejehology  ? 

t  Erigena,  **  The  Father  in  the  aool,  the  Son  in  the  reason,  the  ^irit  hi  Iht 
sense  •—  this  makes  the  most  laminous  illustration.'' 

X  Abelard  (quoted  by  Strauss). 

I  Biehard  St.  Victor  (quoted  by  Hase),  **  There  ean  be  no  possible  eoM^ 
munion  of  affection  between  a  less  number  than  three  persons."  So  AognstiBi^ 
«( Cum  aliquid  amo,  tria  sunt— e^o,  et  quod  amo,  et  ipse  cnnor."  Sneh  IUn»- 
trations  are  hardly  satisfaetory  at  the  present  day.  Poiret  says  the  Father  ti 
"Deuia  se,"  the  Son  is  ^^Deiu  ex  se,*'  the  Holy  Spirit  ••JDsus  ad  m  r^^ttMns." 
Anirelns  SUedus  makes  the  Trinity  a  dirlne  kiss.  •«  God  kisses  himsdf — 
the  Father  kisses,  the  Son  is  kissed,  the  Spirit  is  the  kiss." 

II  Translated  fh»m  the  lUtin  in  Hagenbaeh  (Compend  of  tho  HIrtory  of 
Dootrines,  toI.  i.  p.  SS9).  We  agree  with  Strauss,  who  says,  **  Farwalu>,  wsr 
das  SIfmhohm  QwUmntgim  beschworen  hatte,  der  hatte  die  Qesetae  des  ne—eb* 
lichen  Denkens  abgesohworen."  So  the  Pastor  Boat  (Le  Frntestaiill— 
liberal),  after  giving  the  Creed,  tn  a  somewhat  diffBrent  ftwait  aiUs«  **iM 

I  ftdant,  mysterlum  appellant." 
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1.  Whosoever  will  be  saved,  b^ore  all  things  must  take 
care  to  keep  the  Catholic  faith : 

2.  Which  except  one  keeps  it  entire  and  inviolate,  he  shall 
without  doobt  perish  everlastingly. 

3.  But  the  Catholic  faith  is  this :  that  we  adore  one  God 
in  Trinity,  and  the  Trinity  in  Unity ; 

4.  Neither  confounding  the  persons,  nor  dividing  the  sab- 
stance. 

5.  For  there  ia  one  person  of  the  Father,  another  of  the 
Son,  and  another  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

6.  But  the  divinity  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  is  ope, 
the  glory  equal,  the  majesty  equal. 

7.  As  is  the  Father,  so  is  the  Son,  and  so  is  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

8.  The  Father  is  uncreated,  the  Son  is  uncreated,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  uncreated* 

9.  The  Father  immeasurable,*  the  Son  immeasurable,  and 
tbe  Holy  Spirit  immeasurable. 

10.  The  Father  eternal,  the  Son  eternal,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  eternal. 

11.  And  yet  there  are  not  three  Eternals,  but  one  EtemaL 

12.  And  so  there  are  not  three  uncreated,  nor  three  im- 
measurable, but  one  uncreated,  and  one  immeasurable. 

13.  So  the  Father  is  omnipotent,  the  Son  is  omnipotent! 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  omnipotent. 

14.  And  yet  there  are  not  three  omnipotents,  but  one 
omnipotent. 

15.  So  the  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  Grod,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  God. 

16.  And  yet  there  are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  G^. 

17.  So  the  Father  is  Lord,  the  Son  is  Lord,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  Lord.  ^ 

18.  And  yet  there  are  not  three  Lords,  but  one  Lord. 

19.  For  as  we  are  compelled  by  Christian  truth  to  confess 

*  •*  IiMompreliensiiae,"  Cbuich  of  Sngland  litwgv 
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of  each  one,  that  each  persoQ  *  is  God  and  Lord ;  so  we  are 
forbidden  bj  the  Catholic  religion  from  saying  three  Grods  or 
three  Lords. 

20.  The  Father  is  not  made,  nor  created,  nor  begotten. 

21.  The  Son  is  from  the  Father  alone;  not  made,  nor 
created,  but  begotten. 

22.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  from  the  Son  and  the  Father ;  not 
created,  nor  begotten,  but  proceeding. 

28.  Tliercfore  there  is  one  Father,  and  not  three ;  one 
Son,  and  not  three  ;  one  Holy  Spirit,  and  not  three. 

^4.  And  in  this  Trinity  there  is  none  before  or  after,  none 
greater  or  less,  but  all  three  Persons  are  coetemal  and 
coequal. 

25.  So  that  everywhere  we  must  adore  the  Unity  in 
Trinity,  and  the  Trinity  in  Unity. 

26.  Whoever,  therefore,  would  be  saved,  must  think  thas 
of  the  Trinity. 

§  2.  History  of  the  Doctrine.  —  In  the  Christian  Church, 
the  history  of  this  doctrine  is  interesting  and  important. 
Some  sort  of  Triad,  or  Trinity,  existed  in  very  early  times, 
although  the  Orthodox  form  was  not  established  until  later. 

At  first,  the  prevailing  doctrine  is  that  of  subordination ; 
that  is,  that  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  are  inferior  to  the  Father. 
But,  as  the  Sou  and  the  Spirit  were  also  called  divine,  those 
who  thought  thus  were  accused  of  believing  in  three  Gods.f 
Some  then  said,  that  the  Father  was  alone  divine ;  and  these 
were  called  Monarchians.  Others,  wishing  to  retain  the 
divinity  of  the  Son  and  Spirit,  and  yet  to  believe  in  one  Grod, 
said  that  the  divinity  in  the  Father,  in  the  Son,  and  in  the 

•  Or  «*  each  person  by  himBelf."  The  word  in  the  Latin  is  *<  sigUlatim,"  a 
word  not  in  most  of  the  dictionaries,  bat  in  some  of  tliem  made  equivalent 
to  '*  sfng^ulatfm." 

t  Tcrtullian  said,  we  can  call  Christ  **  God"  when  we  speak  of  him  alone; 
but  if  we  mention  him  with  the  Father,  then  we  mast  eall  the  FMher  **  God," 
and  call  Christ  only  ^  Lord."  **  For  a  ray  of  ligpht  shining  Into  a  room,  we 
may  call  the  sun  shining  there;  but  if  we  speak  of  the  son  at  the  same  tima, 
then  we  must  distingoish  the  ray,  and  oall  it  not  son,  hat  i 
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Spirit,  was  essentially  the  same,  but  that  the  divinity  of  the 
Father  was  the  fountain  from  which  that  of  the  Son  and 
Spirit  was  derived.  This  was  fixed  as  Orthodox  at  the 
Council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  and  was  the  beginning  of  Or- 
thodoxy in  the  Church.  It  was  a  middle  course  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis,  which  were  represented  on  the  one 
side  by  Arius,  who  mainbiined  that  the  Son  was  created  out 
of  nothing ;  and  by  Sabellius  on  the  other  hand,  who  main- 
tained that  the  Son  was  only  a  mode,  manifestation,  or  name 
of  God  ;  God  being  called  the  Father,  as  Creator  of  the 
world ;  called  Son,  as  Redeemer  of  the  world ;  and  Spirit, 
as  Sanctifier  of  the  world.  The  Council  of  Nice  declared 
that  the  Son  was  not  a  manifestation  of  God,  as  Sabellius 
said,  nor  a  creation  by  God,  as  Arius  said,  but  a  deriva- 
tion from  God.*  Just  as  the  essence  of  the  fountain  flows 
into  the  stream  derived  from  it,  so  the  essence  of  the  Father 
flows  into  the  Son,  who  is  derived  from  him.  Here,  then, 
we  have  the  three -formulas  of  the  early  Church  —  that  of 
Arius,  who  says,  "  The  Son  w€is  created  by  the  Father,  and 
IS  inferior  to  him ;  "  that  of  Sabellius,  who  says,  '^  The 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  are*  manifestations  of  God,  and  the 
same  essence ;  "  and  Orthodoxy,  as  the  Council  of  Nice, 
trying  to  stand  between  them,  and  saying,  ^^  The  Son  is 
derived  from  the  Father,  and  is  of  the  same  essence  with 
him." 

♦  The  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Nice  Inclined  to  Sabcllianism.  The  term 
hiit'.vcioi  (of  the  same  essence)  wan  a  Sabelllan  term.  Sabellianism  could,  in 
fact,  stand  most  of  the  tests  of  modem  Orthodoxy,  since  it  maintains  three 
persons  and  one  essence^  niav  virdaraatv  and  rpia  T^dacjTra  /  and  Schleiermachcr, 
in  one  of  tiis  most  elaborate  treatises  (Ueber  den  Gegensatz  zwischen  der 
Sabellinnischen  und  der  Athauasianischen  VorsteUung  von  der  Trinitat. 
Theolo<;.  Zeitschrltt.  Berlin,  18*^2),  has  sought  to  rehabilitate  Sabellianism. 
Moses  Stuart  trauslatcd  this  treatise,  and  plainly  advocated  a  similar  view. 
Base  (Kirchengeschichte,  §  01)  defines  the  view  of  Sabellius  as  makingf 
•*  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  the  diflereut  forms  of  revelation  of  the  Supreme  Unity 
unfolding  itself  in  the  world-history  as  tlie  Triad."  Perhaps  (see  Baur) 
the  chief  peculiarity  of  Sabellius  is  in  malcio^  the  Triad  begin  and  end  with 
the  process  of  revelation.  Tiie  Monad  is  God  in  himself:  the  Triad  is  God  in 
the  process  of  self-rcvelntlon  (I3aur,  *'Christllrhe  Ix;hre  von  der  Dreieinigkeit,'* 
and  **  Lebrbuch  der  Christlichen  Dogmcngcschichto  "}. 
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The  Church,  ever  since,  has  been  like  a  ship  healing 
against  head  winds  between  opposing  shores.  It  has  stood 
on  one  tack  to  avoid  Arianism  or  Tritheism,  till  it  finds 
itself  running  into  Sabellianism;  then  it  goes  about,  and 
stands  away  till  it  comes  near  Arianism  or  Tritheism  again. 
Unitarianism  is  on  both  sides :  on  one  side  in  the  form  of  one 
God,  with  a  threefold  manifestation  of  himself ;  on  the  other 
side  in  the  form  of  a  Supreme  Grod,  with  the  Son  and  Spirit 
subordinate.  It  has  always  been  very  hard  to  be  Orthodox ; 
for,  to  do  so,  one  must  distinguish  the  Persons,  and  yet  not 
divide  the  substance,  of  the  Deity.  In  keeping  the  three 
Persons  distinctly  separate,  there  was  great  danger  of  mak- 
ing three  distinct  Grods.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  tried  to 
make  the  Unity  distinct,  there  was  danger  that  the  Persona 
would  grow  shadowy,  and  disappear. 

The  heaviest  charge  against  the  Church  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is,  that,  driven  to  despair  by  these  difficulties,  it  has 
at  last  made  Orthodoxy  consist,  not  in  any  sound  belief,  bat 
only  in  sound  phrases.  It  is  not  believing  anything,  but 
saying  something,  which  now  makes  a  man  Orthodox.  If 
you  will  only  use  the  ward  ^^  Trinity  "  in  any  sense,  if  yoa 
will  only  call  Christ  God  in  any  sense,  you  are  Orthodox. 

§  8.  Errors  in  the  Church  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  —  The 
errors  in  the  popular  view  concerning  the  Trinity,  as  it  is  at 
present  held,  appear  to  be  these :  — 

1.  The  Trinity  is  held  as  a  mere  dogma,  or  form  of  words, 
not  as  a  reality.  It  is  held  in  the  letter,  not  in  the  spirit. 
There  is  no  power  in  it,  nor  life  in  it ;  and  it  is  in  no  sense 
an  object  of  faith  to  those  who  accept  it.  They  do  not 
believe  it,  but  rather  believe  that  they  ought  to  believe  it. 
There  are  certain  texts  in  Scripture  which  seem  to  assert  it, 
certain  elaborate  arguments  which  appear  convincing  and 
irrefutable.  On  the  strength  of  these  texts  and  these  argu- 
ments, they  believe  that  they  ought  to  believe  it.  £^t  it  is  a 
matter  of  conscience,  not  of  heart ;  of  logic,  not  of  life ;  of 
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kw,  not  of  love.  It  is  not  held  as  a  Christian  doctrine  ought 
to  be  held,  with  the  heart ;  but  only  philosophically,  with  the 
head.  1£  it  should  cease  to  be  preached  for  a  few  years  in 
Orthodox  pulpits,  it  would  cease  to  be  believed;  it  would 
drop  out  of  the  faith,  or  rather  out  of  the  creed,  of  the  com- 
munitj.  Unitarianism  has  extended  itself,  without  being 
preached,  from  the  simple  reading  of  the  Bible.  But  Trini- 
tarianism  cannot  be  trusted  to  its  own  power.  It  has  no 
hold  on  the  heart.  Here,  in  Massachusetts,  the  ministers 
left  off  preaching  the  Trinity,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
the  people  became  Unitarian.  Unitarianism  in  New  England 
was  not  diffused  by  preaching :  it  came  of  itself,  as  soon  aa 
the  clergy  left  off  preaching  the  Trinity.  This  shows  how 
worthless,  empty,  and  soulless  the  doctrine  was  and  is. 
Instead  of  this  formal  doctrine,  we  want  something  vital 

2.  Another  objection  to  the  present  form  of  the  Trinity  «, 
^at  it  ia  not  only  scholaatic,  or  purely  intellectual^  btU  thai  U 
M  aho  negative.  It  is  not  even  a  positive  doctrine.  It  ia 
oflen  charged  against  Unitarianism,  that  it  is  a  mere  negik 
tion ;  and,  in  one  sense,  the  charge  is  well  founded.  Unt> 
tarianism  is  a  negation,  so  far  as  it  is  a  mere  piece  of  reason- 
ing against  Orthodoxy ;  but,  m  asserting  the  divine  Unity, 
it  is  very  positive.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  a  mere 
ne^^tiott,  as  it  is  usually  held ;  because  it  is  an  empty  form 
of  denial.  It  only  can  be  defined  or  expressed  negatively. 
The  three  Persons  are  not  substances,  on  the  one  hand ;  nor 
qualities,  on  the  other  hand.  It  is  not  Sabellianism,  nor  is 
it  Arianism.  Every  term  connected  with  the  Trinity  has 
been  selected,  not  to  express  a  truth,  but  to  avoid  an  error. 
The  term  ''  one  essence "  was  chosen  in  order  to  exclude 
Arianism ;  the  term  ^^  three  Persons,"  or  subsistences,  was 
diosen  in  order  to  avoid  Sabellianism. 

Because  the  doctrine  is  thus  a  negation,  it  has  £uled  of  its 
chief  vse.  It  has  become  exclusive ;  whereas,  when  stated 
lanly,  as  a  positive  truth,  it  would  become  inclusive.   Bightly 
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stated,  it  would  bind  together  all  true  religion  in  one  har^ 
monious  whole,  comprehending  in  its  universal  sweep  every- 
thing true  in  natural  religion,  everything  true  in  reason,  and 
uniting  them  in  vital  union,  without  discord  and  without 
confunion.  Every  manifestation  which  God  has  made  of 
himself  in  nature,  in  Christ,  and  in  the  human  soul,  would 
be  accepted  and  vitally  recognized  by  Christianity,  which 
comes,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  would  be  the  highest  form  of  reconciliation  or  atone* 
ment,  — reconciling  all  varieties  in  one  great  harmony  ;  rec- 
onciling the  natural  and  supernatural,  law  and  grace,  time 
and  eternity,  fate  and  freedom. 

But,  before  illustrating  this,  we  must  consider  further 
some  of  the  objections  to  the  common  form  of  the  doctrine. 

3.  It  is  also  charged  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity^ 
"  that  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms^  and  therefore  essentially 
incredible"  To  this  it  is  replied,  that  it  would  be  a  contra^ 
diction  if  God  were  called  Three  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
he  is  called  One ;  but  not  otherwise.  The  answer  is  per- 
fectly satisfactory ;  and  we  therefore  proceed  to  ask,  In  what 
sense  is  he  called  Three,  and  in  what  sense  is  he  called  One  ? 
The  answer  is.  The  Unity  i*  of  essence,  or  substance :  the 
Trinity  is  of  persons.  This  answer,  again,  is  satisfactory, 
provided  we  know  what  is  meant  by  these  two  terms.  But 
the  difficulty  is  to  know  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
^^  person."  We  are  expressly  informed,  that  this  term  iB 
not  used  in  its  usual  sense ;  for,  if  it  were,  it  would  divide 
the  essence,  and  three  Persons  would  be  the  same  as  three 
G^ds.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that  it  means  more 
than  the  three  characters  or  manifestations.  Here  lies  the 
difficulty,  and  the  whole  of  the  rational  difficulty,  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  Triad* 
When  we  ask,  What  do  you  mean  by  ^^  the  three  "  ?  there 
can  be  given  but  three  answers,  —  two  of  them  distiaet,  and 
one  indistinct.    These  answers  are,  (1.)  We  mean  three 
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iomeihingsj  which  we  cannot  define ;  (2.)  We  mean  three 
Persons,  like  Peter,  James,  and  John ;  (3.)  We  mean  three 
manifestations,  characters,  or  modes  of  being.  Let  us  con» 
sider  these  three  answers. 

(a.)  "  The  three  Persons  are  three  somethings,  which 
cannot  be  defined.  It  is  a  mystery.  It  is  above  reason. 
There  is  mystery  in  everything,  and  there  must  be  mystery 
in  the  Deity."  So  Augustine  said,  long  ago,  "  We  say 
three  Persons,  not  because  we  have  anything  to  say,  but 
because  we  want  to  say  something."  *  But  if  one  uses  the 
phrase  "  three  Persons,"  and  refuses  to  define  it  positively, 
merely  defining  it  negatively,  saying,  ^^  It  does  not  mean 
this,  and  it  does  not  mean  that,  and  I  don't  know  what  it 
does  mean,"  he  avoids,  it  is  true,  the  difficulties,  and  escapes 
the  objections ;  but  he  does  it  by  giving  up  the  article  of 
faith.  No  one  can  deny  that  there  may  be  three  unknown 
distinctions  in  the  divine  nature  ;  but  no  one  can  bo  asked  to 
believe  in  them,  till  he  is  told  what  they  are.  To  say, 
therefore,  that  the  Trinity  is  a  mystery,  is  to  abandon  it  as 
an  article  of  faith,  and  make  of  it  only  a  subject  of  specula- 
tion. We  avoid  the  contradiction;  but  we  do  it  by  re- 
linquishing the  doctrine. 

This  fact  is  not  sufficiently  considered  by  Trinitarians. 
They  first  demand  of  us  to  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and,  when  pressed  to  state  distinctly  the  doctrine,  retire  into 
the  protection  of  mystery,  and  decline  giving  any  distinct 
account  of  it.  Now,  no  human  being  ever  denied  the  ex- 
istence of  mysteries  connected  with  God,  and  nature,  and  all 
life.  To  assure  us,  therefore,  that  such  mysteries  exist,  is 
slightly  superfluous.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  human 
being  evur  believed^  or  could  believe^  a  mystery,  any  more 
than  he  could  see  an3rthing  invisible  or  hear  anything  in- 
audible. To  believe  a  doctrine,  the  first  condition  is,  that  all 
its  terms  shall  be  distinct  and  intelhgible. 

*  **  Dletnm  ent  tnmni  tree  pcrsone,  non  ut  illud  diceretar,  scd  at  ne  tioe- 
'."    Aug,  de  Trin..  quoted  by  Hiiac,  Dog.  §  238. 
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(h.)  The  secoud  answer  to  the  question  is,  '*  We  mean,  by 
Bersons,  three  Persons,  like  Peter,  James,  and  John.**  Ac- 
cording to  this  answer,  the  Trinity  remains,  but  the  Unity 
disappears.  This  answer  leaves  the  Persons  distinct,  but  the 
Unity  indistinct.  The  Persons  are  not  confounded ;  but  the 
essence  is  diirided.  The  Tri-personality  is  maintained,  but 
at  the  expense  of  the  Unity.  In  fact,  this  answer  gives  us 
Tritheism,  or  three  Gods,  whose  unity  is  only  an  entire 
agreement  of  feeling  and  action.  But  this  answer  we  may 
set  aside  as  unorthodox,  no  less  than  unscriptural. 

(c.)  Having  thus  disposed  of  each  other  possible  answer, 
there  remains  only  that  which  makes  of  the  three  Persons 
three  revelations  or  manifestations  of  God,  or  representations 
of  God.  This  answer  avoids  all  the  difficulties.  It  avoids 
that  of  contradiction ;  as  we  do  not  say  that  God  is  one  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  he  is  three,  but  in  a  different  sense« 
It  avoids  the  objection  of  obscurity  ;  for  it  is  a  distinct  state- 
ment. It  avoids  the  objection  of  Tritheism ;  for  it  leaves 
the  Unity  untouched.  Moreover,  it  is  a  real  Trinity,  and 
not  merely  nominaL  The  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  are  not  merely  three  different  names  for  the  same 
thing,  but  they  indicate  three  different  revelations,  three 
different  views  which  Grod  has  given  of  his  character,  which, 
taken  together,  constitute  the  total  divine  representation.  It 
remains,  therefore,  simply  to  ask.  Is  this  view  a  true  one  t 
Is  there  any  foundation  for  it  in  Scripture,  in  reason,  and  in 
Christian  consciousness,  the  three  sources  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  truth? 

§  4.  The  Trinity  of  Manifestatione  founded  in  the  IhUh  of 
Things.  —  We  repeat,  that  this  view  is  an  Orthodox  view  of 
the  Trinity,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  greatest  fathers 
of  the  Church.  If  we  suppose  that  the  Deity  has  made,  and 
is  evermore  making,  three  distinct  and  independent  revela- 
tions of  himself,  —  each  revelation  giving  a  difierent  view  of 
the  divine  Being,  each  revelation  showing  Gh>d  to  man  imder 
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a  different  aspect,  —  then  each  of  these  is  a  personal  mani- 
festation. Each  reveals  God  as  a  Person.  If  we  see  God, 
for  example,  in  nature,  we  see  him  not  merely  as  a  power,  a 
supreme  cause,  but  also  a  living  Person,  who  creates  ever- 
more out  of  a  fulness  of  divine  wisdom  and  love.  God  in 
nature  is,  then,  a  Person.  Again  :  if  God  reveals  himself  in 
Christ,  it  is  not  as  abstract  truth  or  as  doctrinal  statement. 
But  we  see  God  himself,  the  personal  God,  the  Father  and 
Friend,  the  redeeming  grace,  the  God  who  loved  us  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  approaching  us  in  Christ  to 
reconcile  us  and  save  us.  It  is  a  God  who  "  so  loved  the 
world  "  that  we  see  in  Christ,  therefore,  a  Person.  And  so 
the  Spirit,  which  speaks  in  the  human  conscience  and  human 
heart,  is  not  a  mere  in6uence,  or  rapture,  or  movement,  but  is 
one  who  communes  with  us ;  one  who  talks  with  us ;  one 
who  comforts  us  ;  one  who  hears  and  answers  us ;  therefore 
a  Person. 

If,  then,  there  is  no  antecedent  objection  to  this  form  of 
the  Trinity  as  a  threefold  manifestation  of  the  divine  Being, 
we  have  only  to  ask.  Is  it  true  as  a  matter  of  fact?  Has 
such  a  threefold  manifestation  of  God  actually  taken  place  ? 
We  reply,  that  it  is  so.  According  to  Scripture,  observation, 
and  experience,  we  find  such  to  be  the  fact.  Scripture  shows 
uft  God,  the  Father,  as  the  source  of  all  being,  the  fountain 
and  end  of  all  things  ;  from  whom  all  things  have  come,  and 
to  whom  all  things  tend.  As  the  Creator,  he  reveals  himself 
in  nature  and  providence  (as  the  apostle  Paul  declares), 
"  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,"  and  "  not 
leaving  himself  without  a  witness." 

Supreme  power;  wisdom,  and  goodness  are  manifested  in 
nature  as  unchanging  law,  as  perfect  order.  But  God  is 
seen  in  Christ  again  as  Redeemer,  as  meeting  the  exigencies 
arising  from  the  freedom  of  the  creature  by  what  we  call 
miracle ;  not  contrary  to  nature,  but  different  from  nature, 
showing  himself  as  the  Friend  and  Helper  of  the  soul.  As 
87 
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the  essence  of  the  first  revelation  of  God  is  the  sight  of  his 
goodness,  and  wisdom,  and  power,  displayed  in  law,  so  the 
essence  of  the  second  revelation  is  of  the  same  essential 
Being  displaying  himself  as  love.  In  the  first  revelation,  he 
is  the  universal  Parent;  in  the  second,  he  is  the  personal 
Friend.  But  there  is  a  third  revelation  which  God  makes  of 
himself,  —  within  the  soul  as  life.  The  same  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness  which  we  see  displayed  externally  in  outward 
nature,  we  find  manifested  internally  in  the  soul  itself,  as  its 
natural  and  its  spiritual  life.  That  which  is  displayed  out- 
wardly as  power  is  manifested  within  the  soul  as  cause ;  that 
which  is  manifested  outwardly  as  wisdom  is  revealed  in- 
wardly as  reason ;  and  that  which  is  manifested  outwardly 
as  goodness  is  manifested  inwardly  as  conscience,  or  the  law 
of  right. 

§  5.  It  is  in  Harmony  with  Scripture,  —  The  Scriptures 
also  speak  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 
When  they  speak  of  the  Father,  they  usually  mean  God  as 
the  Supreme  Being.  Matt.  11:  25:  "Jesus  said,  I  thank 
thee,  0  Father^  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth."  As  omniscient : 
"  Of  that  day  knoweth  no  man,  nor  the  angels,  nor  the  Son, 
but  the  Father  only."  As  omnipotent :  "  Abba,  Fathevy  all 
things  are  possible  to  thee."  As  having  life  in  himself,  and 
as  spirit :  "  They  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in 
truth."  As  the  source  of  all  power,  life,  and  authority  of  the 
Son  :  "  I  came  forth  of  the  Father ; "  "  the  Father^  which 
hath  sent  me  ;  "  "  the  works  which  the  Father  hath  given  me 
to  do."  The  apostle  Paul  says,  "To  us  there  is  but  one 
Gody  the  Father ; "  and  calls  him  "  the  God  of  our  Lord 
Jesus ; "  also  "  the  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above 
all,  and  through  all,  and  in  us  all."  The  great  order  of  the 
universe  depends  on  him :  "  Ho  has  put  the  times,  and  the 
seasons  in  his  own  power."  Christ  will  at  last  "  deliver  up 
the  kingdom  to  God,  the  Father"  By  Christ,  " we  have 
access  in  one  spirit  to  the  Father."     "All  things  were 
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delivered"  to  Christ  "of  his  Father,'*  Trhose  will  Christ 
always  sought.  Thus  is  the  Father  spoken  of  in  the  New 
Testament  as  the  Source  from  which  all  things  have  pro- 
ceeded, and  the  End  to  whom  all  things  tend. 

The  Son  (or  Son  of  God)  is  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  distinct  from  the  Father,  but  intimately  united 
with  him.  The  Father  gives  power;  the  ^^  n  receives 
it.  The  Father  gives  light;  the  Son  receives  it.  The 
Son  does  nothing  but  what  he  seeth  the  Father  do.  "  The 
Father  hath  sent  me,"  he  says,  "  and  I  live  by  the  Father." 
"I  am  not  alone;  but  I,  and  the  Father  who  sent  me." 
"  The  Son  is  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  him."  "  No 
man  cometh  to  the  Father  but  by"  him.  He  shows  the 
Father  to  the  world. .  The  Father  is  glorified  in  the  Son. 
He  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father.  The  Father  sent  him 
to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  "  He  that  hath  the  Son 
bath  life  ; "  "  And  in  him  is  everlasting  life." 

The  Holy  Spirit,  which  came  after  Jesus  left  the  world 
(also  called  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Spirit  of  God),  is  an 
inward  revelation  of  God  and  of  Christ.  It  teaches  all 
things,  comforts,  convinces.  It  is  a  spirit  of  life,  liAs  one 
above  the  flesh,  makes  one  feel  that  he  is  a  Son  of  God, 
communicates  a  variety  of  gifls,  produces  unity  in  the 
Church,  sanctifies,  sheds  the  love  of  God  into  the  heart,  and 
renews  the  soul.  TJie  New  Testament  speaks  of  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  communion  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

According  to  the  New  Testament,  the  Father  would  seem 
to  be  the  Source  of  all  things,  the  Creator,  the  Fountain  of 
being  and  of  life.  The  Son  is  spoken  of  as  the  manifestation 
of  that  Being  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  spoken 
of  as  a  spiritual  influence,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  dwelling  in  the  hearts  of  believers,  as  the  source  of 
their  life,  —  the  idea  of  God  seen  in  causation,  in  reason, 
and  in  conscience,  as  making  the  very  life  of  the  soul  itself. 
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There  arc  these  three  revelations  of  God,  and  we  know 
of  no  others.  They  are  distinct  from  each  other  in  form, 
but  the  same  in  essence.  They  are  not  merely  three  names 
for  the  same  thing ;  but  they  are  real  personal  manifestations 
of  God,  real  subsistences,  since  he  is  personally  present  in  all 
of  them.  This  view  avoids  all  heresies,  since  it  neither 
"  divides  the  substance  "  nor  "  confounds  the  persons."  And 
these  are  really  the  two  heresies,  which  are  the  most  com- 
mon and  the  most  to  be  avoided.  We  think  it  can  bo 
easily  shown  that  these  are  the  great  practical  dangers  to  be 
avoided.  To  "  divide  the  substance  "  is  so  to  separate  the 
revelations  of  God  as  to  make  them  contradict  or  oppose 
each  other :  to  ''  confound  the  persons  '*  is  not  to  recognize 
each  as  an  independent  source  of  truth  to  the  soul. 

§  6.  Practical  value  of  the  Trmity^  when  rigidly  under- 
stood, — There  is,  therefore,  an  essential  truth  hidden  in  the 
idea  of  the  Trinity.  While  the  Church  doctrine,  in  every 
form  which  it  has  hitherto  taken,  has  failed  to  satisfy  the 
human  intellect,  the  Christian  heart  has  clung  to  the  sub- 
stance contained  in  them  all.  Let  us  endeavor  to  see  what 
is  the  practical  value  of  this  doctrine,  for  the  sake  of  which 
its  errors  of  statement  have  been  pardoned.  What  does  it 
say  to  the  Christian  consciousness  ? 

The  Trinity,  truly  apprehended,  teaches,  by  its  doctrine 
of  Tri-personality,  that  God  is  immanent  yi  nature,  in  Christ, 
and  in  the  soul.  It  teaches  that  God  is  not  outside  of  the 
world,  making  it  as  an  artisan  makes  a  machine  ;  nor  outside 
of  Christ,  sending  him,  and  giving  to  him  miraculous  powers ; 
nor  outside  of  the  soul,  touching  it  ah  extra  from  time  to 
time  with  unnatural  influences,  revolutionizing  and  overturn- 
ing it ;  but  that  he  is  personally  present  in  each  and  all.  So 
that,  when  we  study  the  mysteries  and  laws  of  nature,  we 
are  drawing  near  to  God  himself,  and  looking  into  his  face. 
When  we  see  Christ,  we  see  God,  who  is  in  Christ ;  and 
when  we  look  into  the  solemn  intuitions  of  our  80ul|  the 
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momtioDB  of  conscience,  and  the  influences  which  draw  our 
heart  to  goodness,  we  are  meeting  and  communing  with  Grod. 

Moreover,  the  Trinity,  truly  apprehended,  teaches,  by  its 
doctrine  of  One  Substance  (the  Homoousion),  that  these 
three  revelations,  though  distinct,  are  essentially  at  one; 
that  nature  cannot  contradict  revelation ;  that  revelation 
cannot  contradict  nature  ;  and  that  the  intuitions  of  the  soul 
cannot  be  in  conflict  with  either.  Hence  it  teaches  that  the 
Naturalist  need  not  fear  revelation ;  nor  the  Christian 
believer,  natural  Theism.  Since  it  is  one  and  the  same  Grod 
who  dwells  in  nature,  in  Christ,  and  in  the  soul,  all  his 
revelations  must  be  in  harmony  with  each  other.  To  sup- 
pose otherwise  is  to  "  divide  the  substance  "  of  the  Trinity. 

And  again :  the  Trinity,  rightly  understood,  asserts  the 
distinctness  of  these  three  personal  revelations.  It  is  the 
same  God  who  speaks  in  each ;  but  he  says  something  new 
each  time.  He  reveals  a  new  form  of  his  being.  He  shows 
us,  not  the  same  order  and  aspect  of  truth  in  each  manifesta- 
tion, but  wholly  different  aspects. 

And  yet  again :  as  the  doctrine  teaches  that  the  Son  is 
begotten  of  the  Father,  and  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the 
Father  and  Son,  it  thereby  shows  how  the  revelation  in 
nature  prepares  for  the  revelation  in  Christ,  and  both  for  the 
revelation  in  the  soul. 

The  error  of  "  dividing  the  substance "  is  perhaps  the 
most  common.  The  man  who  sees  God  in  nature,  sees  him 
only  there :  therefore  God  loses  to  him  that  personal  char- 
acter which  seems  especially  to  be  seen  through  Christ ;  for 
God,  as  a  person,  comes  to  us  most  in  Christ,  and  then  is 
recognized  also  in  nature  and  the  soul  as  a  personal  being. 
So,  without  Christ,  natural  religion  is  cold :  it  wants  love ; 
it  wants  life.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Christian  believer 
who  avoids  seeing  God  in  nature,  and  who  finds  him  only  in 
his  Bible,  loses  the  sense  of  law  or  order,  of  harmonious 
growth,  and  becomes  literal,  dogmatic,  and  narrow.  And 
87  • 
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80,  too,  the  mystic,  believiDg  only  in  God's  revelation 
through  the  soul,  and  not  going  to  nature  or  to  Christ, 
becomes  withdrawn  from  life,  and  has  a  morbid  and  ghastly 
religion,  and,  having  no  test  by  which  to  judge  his  inward 
revelations,  may  become  the  prey  of  all  fantasies  and  all  evil 
spirits,  lying  spirits,  foul  spirits,  and  cruel  spirits. 

Such  errors  come  from  "  dividing  the  substance ; "  and 
they  are  only  too  common.  So  that,  when  the  true  doctrine 
of  Trinity  in  Unity  is  apprehended,  the  most  beneficial 
results  may  be  expected  to  flow  into  the  life  of  the  Church. 
No  longer  believed  as  a  dead  formula,  no  longer  held  in  the 
letter  which  killeth,  no  longer  accepted  outwardly  as  a  dogma 
or  authority,  but  seen,  felt,  and  realized  in  the  daily  activity 
of  the  intellect  and  heart,  the  whole  Church  will  recover  its 
lost  union,  sects  will  disappear,  and  the  old  feud  between 
science  and  religion  forever  cease.  Science  will  become 
religious,  and  religion  scientific.  Science,  no  longer  cold 
and  dead,  but  filled  through  and  through  with  the  life  of 
God,  will  reach  its  hand  to  Christianity.  Piety,  no  longer 
an  outlaw  from  nature,  no  longer  exiled  from  life  into 
churches  and  monasteries,  will  inform  and  animate  all  parts 
of  human  daily  action.  Christianity,  no  longer  narrow, 
Jewish,  bigoted,  formal,  but  animated  by  the  great  liberty 
of  a  common  life,  will  march  onward  to  conquer  all  forms 
of  error  and  evil  in  the  omnipotence  of  universal  and  har- 
monious truth. 

Natural  religion,  Christianity,  and  spiritual  piety,  being 
thus  harmonized,  nature  will  be  more  warm,  Christ  more 
human,  and  the  divine  influences  in  the  soul  more  uniform 
and  constant.  Nature  will  be  full  of  God,  with  a  sense  of 
his  presence  penetrating  it  everywhere.  Christianity  will 
become  more  natural,  and  all  its  great  facts  assume  the  pro- 
portion of  laws,  universal  as  the  universe  itself.  Divine  in- 
fluences will  cease  to  be  spasmodic  and  irregular,  and  become 
calm,  serene,  and  pure,  an  indwelling  life  of  Grod  in  the  soul. 
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A  simple  Unity,  as  held  by  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans, 
and  by  some  Christian  Unitarians,  may  be  a  bald  Unity  and 
an  empty  Unity.  Then  it  shows  us  one  God,  but  God 
withdrawn  from  nature,  from  Christ,  from  the  soul ;  not 
immanent  in  any,  but  outside  of  them.  It  leaves  nature 
godless ;  leaves  Christ  merely  human ;  leaves  the  soul  a 
machine  to  be  moved  by  an  external  impulse,  not  an  inward 
inspiration.* 

We  conclude,  finally,  that  no  doctrine  of  Orthodoxy  is  so 
false  in  its  form,  and  so  true  in  its  substance,  as  this.  There 
is  none  so  untenable  as  dogma,  but  none  so  indispensable  us 
experience  and  life.  The  Trinity,  truly  received,  would 
ha1*mouize  science,  faith,  and  vital  piety.  The  Trinity,  as 
it  now  stands  in  the  belief  of  Christendom,  at  once  confuses 
the  mind,  and  leaves  it  empty.  It  feeds  us  with  chaff,  with 
empty  phrases  and  forms,  with  no  real  inflowing  convictions. 
It  seems  to  lie  like  a  vessel  on  the  shore,  of  no  use  where  it 
is,  yet  difiicult  to  remove  and*  get  afloat ;  but  when  the  tide 
rises,  and  the  vessel  floats,  it  will  be  able  to  bear  to  and  fro 
the  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  unite  various  convictions  in 
living  harmony.  It  is  there  for  something.  It  is  providen- 
tially allowed  to  remain  in  the  creeds  of  the  Church  for 
something.  It  has  in  itself  the  seed  of  a  grand  future ;  and, 
though  utterly  false  and  empty  as  it  is  taught  and  defended, 
it  is  kept  by  the  deeper  instinct  of  the  Christian  conscious- 
ne:?s,  like  the  Christ  in  his  tomb,  waiting  for  the  resurrec- 
tion. 

*  John  of  Damascas  (quoted  by  Twcsten)  made  his  boast  of  Christianltf, 
tliat.  it  united  what  was  truo  is  rolTthcism  with  what  was  true  in  Judaism. 
*<  From  the  Jews,'*  he  says,  **  we  have  the  oneness  of  nature,  from  the  Greeks 
the  distinction  in  hypostases." 
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CRITICAL    NOTICES. 

In  this  Appendix  we  shall  add  a  brief  critical  examinap 
tion  of  certain  recent  works  on  points  connected  with  our 
previous  subjects.  These  criticisms  will  complete  the  dis- 
cussion in  these  various  directions,  so  far  as  space  will  allow 
here.  The  largest  part  of  what  follows  has  been  printed 
already,  either  in  the  "  Christian  Examiner,"  or  in  the 
'^  Monthly  Journal  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association." 

§  1.  On  the  Defence  of  Nescience  in  Theology,  by  Herbert  Spen- 
cer and  Henry  L.  Mansel.  —  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  book 
called  "  First  Principles/*  lays  down  the  doctrine  of  theological 
nescience,  as  the  final  result  of  religious  inquiry.  In  his  chapter 
on  "  Ultimate  Religious  Ideas "  he  argues  thus :  The  religious 
problem  is,  Whence  comes  the  universe  ?  In  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion only  three  statements  are  possible.  It  is  self-existent.  It  was 
self-created.  It  was  created  by  external  agency.  Now,  none  of 
these,  says  Spencer,  is  tenable.  For,  (1.)  Self-existence  means 
simply  an  existence  without  a  beginning,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
conceive  of  this.  The  conception  of  infinite  past  time  is  an  im- 
possibility. (2.)  Self-creation  is  Pantheism.  We  can  conceive, 
somewhat,  of  self-evolution,  but  not  of  a  potential  universe  pass- 
ing into  an  actual  one.  (3.)  The  theistic  hypothesis  is  equally  in- 
conceivable. For  this  is  to  suppose  the  world  made  as  a  workman 
makes  a  piece  of  furniture.     We  can  conceive  of  this  last,  because 
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the  workman  has  the  material  given  ;  he  only  adds  form  to  the  enib- 
stance.  To  produce  matter  out  of  notliiiig  is  the  real  difficulty. 
No  simile  enables  us  to  conceive  of  this  production  of  matter  out 
of  nothing.  Again,  says  Spencer,  space  is  something,  the  non- 
existence of  which  is  inconceivable ;  hence  the  creation  of  space  is 
inconceivable.  And  lastly,  suys  Spencer,  if  God  created  the  uni- 
verse, the  question  returns,  Whence  came  God  ?  The  same  three 
answers  recur.  God  was  self-existent,  or  he  was  self-created,  or  he 
was  created  ah  extra.  The  last  theory  is  useless.  For  it  leads  to 
an  endless  series  of  potential  existences.  So  the  theist  returns 
to  self-existence  ;  which,  however,  says  Spencer,  is  as  inconceivable 
as  a  self-existent  universe,  involving  the  inconceivable  idea  of  un- 
limited duration. 

Nevertheless,  continues  Spencer,  we  are  compelled  to  regard 
phenomena  as  effects  of  some  cause.  We  must  believe  in  a  cause 
of  that  cause,  till  we  reach  a  first  cause.  The  First  Cause  must 
be  infinite  and  absolute.  He  then  follows  Mansel  in  showing  the 
contradiction  between  the  two  ideas. 

But  total  negation  is  not  the  result,  —  only  nescience.  Atheism, 
Pantheism,  and  Theism  agree  in  one  belief,  namely,  that  of  a  prob- 
lem to  be  solved.  An  unknown  God  is  the  highest  result  of  the- 
ology and  of  philosophy.  "  If  religion  and  science  are  to  be  rec- 
onciled, the  basis  of  the  reconciliation  must  be  their  deepest, 
widest,  and  most  certain  of  all  facts  —  that  the  power  which  the 
universe  manifests  is  utterly  inscrutable." 

,  Thus  Mr.  Spencer  proposes  to  take  back  human  thought  eigh- 
teen centuries,  and  ignoring  the  conquests  of  Christian  faith  in 
civilization,  theology,  and  morals,  carries  us  to  Athens,  in  the  time 
of  Paul,  to  worship  at  the  altar  of  an  unknown  God.  He  makes 
a  solitude  in  the  soul,  and  calls  it  peace.  He  makes  peace  between 
religion  and  science,  by  commanding  the  first  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion to  the  other.  Science  knows  nothing  of  God;  therefore 
theolog)  must  know  nothing  of  God.  But  not  so.  Let  each  im- 
part to  the  other  that  which  it  possesses,  and  which  the  other  lacks. 
Let  science  enlarge  theology  with  the  idea  of  law,  and  theology 
inform  science  with  the  idea  of  a  living  God. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  detect  the  fallacies  in  this  argument  of  Spen* 
cer  for  religious  nescience.  His  notion  of  conception  is  that  of  a 
purely  sensible  image.  He  assumes  that  we  have  no  knowledge  bat 
sensible  knowledge,  and  then  easily  infers  that  we  do  not  know  . 
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God.  We  can  conceive,  he  says,  of  a  rock  on  which  we  are  stand- 
ing, but  not  of  the  whole  earth.  No  great  magnitudes,  he  declares, 
can  be  conceived.  The  conception  of  infinite  time  is,  therefore,  an 
impossibility. 

But  it  is  clear  to  any  one,  not  bound  hand  and  foot  by  the 
assumptions  of  sensationalism,  that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  conceive 
of  the  whole  globe  of  earth,  as  of  the  piece  of  it  which  we  see. 
We  cannot  have  a  visual  image  of  the  whole  earth,  indeed,  but 
the  mental  conception  of  the  globe  is  as  distinct  as  that  of  the 
stone  we  throw  from  our  hand.  And  so  far  from  the  conception  of 
infinite  duration  being  an  impossibility,  not  to  conceive  of  time 
and  space  as  infinite  is  the  impossibility.  It  is  impossible  to  im- 
agine or  conceive  of  the  beginning  of  time,  or  the  commencement 
of  space. 

Looking  at  his  trilemma  concerning  the  universe,  namely,  that 
it  was  either,  (1.)  Self-existent,  (2.)  Self-created,  or,  (3.)  Created 
by  an  external  power,  we  say,  — 

1.  The  real  objection  to  a  self-existent  universe,  is  not  that  we 
cannot  conceive  of  existence  without  beginning.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  conceive  of  an  everlasting,  unchanging  universe,  without 
beginning  or  end.  It  is  not  existence,  but  change,  that  suggests 
cause.  Phenomena,  events,  require  us  to  believe  in  some  power 
which  produces  them.  Now,  the  events  which  take  place  in  the 
universe  suggest  an  intelligent,  absolute,  and  central  cause,  that  is, 
a  cause  combining  supreme  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness.  A 
self-existent  univer8e  is  not  inconceivable,  but  it  is  incredible. 

2.  Self-creation,  he  objects,  is  Pantheism.  But  this  is  no  reason 
for  denying  it,  since  Pantheism  may,  for  all  we  see  at  this  stage 
of  the  argument,  be  the  true  ex])lanation  of  the  universe.  The 
real  objection  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  self-created  universe  (or  of  a 
self-created  God),  is  that  it  involves  the  contradiction  of  some- 
thing which  exists  and  which  does  not  exist  at  the  same  moment ; 
at  the  moment  of  self-creation,  the  universe  must  exist  in  order  to 
create,  but  must  be  non-existent  in  order  to  be  created.  A  self- 
created  universe,  then,  is  not  incredible  because  it  involves  Pan- 
theism, but  because  it  involves  a  contradiction. 

3.  He  objects  to  the  Theistic  hypothesis,  that  we  cannot  conceive 
of  the  production  of  matter  (more  strictly,  of  substance)  out  of 
nothing.     He  adds  that  no  simile  can  enable  us  to  imagine  it 

But  I  can  produce,  out  of  nothing,  something  visible,  tangible, 
and  audible.    There  is  no  motion  and  no  sound.    I  move  my  arm 
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by  the  power  of  will,  and  I  produce  both  sound  and  motion. 
The  motion  of  a  body  in  space  is  a  material  phenomenon;  for 
whatever  is  perceived  by  the  senses  is  material.  We  do  then 
constantly  perceive  material  phenomena  created  out  of  nothings 
by  human  will. 

His  argument  against  the  Theist,  that  space  could  not  have  been 
created  by  Ood,  since  its  non-cxistcnce  is  inconceivable,  is  much 
more  plausible.  But  suppose  we  grant  that  space,  supposed  to  be 
a  real  existence,  was  not  created  in  time.  Does  it  follow  from 
that,  that  it  does  not  proceed  fi'om  God  ?  Not  being  an  event  in 
time,  it  does  not  require  a  cause ;  but  being  conceived  of  as  a 
reality,  it  may  have  eternally  proceeded  from  the  divine  ^'ill,  and 
so  not  be  independent  of  the  Creator. 

And  as  regards  his  trilemma  concerning  Deity,  that  also  fails 
in  the  failure  of  his  thesis  that  eternal  duration  is  inconceivable. 
His  argument  against  the  self-existent  Deity,  only  rests  on  that 
assumption  which  we  have  shown  to  be  untenable. 

But  Mr.  Spencer,  who  is  not  a  theologian,  is  at  this  point  reen- 
forced  by  Mr.  Mansel,  on  whose  former  work,  **  The  Limits  of 
Religious  Thought,"  we  proceed  to  offer  some  criticism.  This 
also  is  an  argument  for  nescience  in  theology,  in  the  presumed 
interests  of  revelation.  Mr.  Martineau  has  ably  shown  the 
weakness  and  the  dangerous  tendency  of  this  whole  argument  of 
Mansel,  in  an  article  to  which  we  earnestly  refer  our  readers. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Mansel  is  a  desperate  attempt  to  save  Ortho- 
dox doctrines  from  the  objections  of  reason,  not  by  replying  to 
those  objections  and  pointing  out  their  fallacy,  but  by  showing  that 
similar  objections  can  be  brought  against  all  religious  belief.  For 
example,  when  reason  objects  to  the  Trinity,  that  it  is  a  contradic- 
tion, Mr.  Mansel  does  not  attempt  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  contra- 
diction, but  argues  that  our  belief  in  Ood  is  another  contradiction 
of  the  same  kind.  His  inference  therefore  is,  that  as  we  believe  in 
God,  notwithstanding  the  contradiction,  we  ought  to  believe  in  the 
Trinity  also,  notwithstanding  the  contradiction.  If  we  believe 
one,  we  may  believe  both. 

But  this  is  a  dangerous  argument ;  since  it  is  evident  that  one 
might  reply,  that  there  remains  another  alternative  ;  which  is,  to 
believe  neither.  If  Mr.  Mansel  succeeds  in  convincing  his  readeriy 
the  result  may  be  a  belief  in  the  Triuity,  or  it  may  be  a  disbelief 
in  God  altogether;  one  of  two  things  —  either  a  return  to  Ortho- 
doxy, or  a  departure  from  all  religion.    Either  they  will  renounoe 
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reason  in  order  to  retain  religion,  or  they  will  renounce  religion  in 
order  to  retain  reason. 

At  the  Tery  best,  also,  the  help  which  this  argument  offers  us  is 
to  be  paid  for  somewhat  dearly.  It  proposes  to  save  Orthodoxy 
by  giving  up  the  use  of  reason  in  religion.  Mr.  Mansel  would  say, 
"by  giving  up  the  unlimited  use  of  reason;"  but,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  this  comes  very  much  to  the  same  thing  at  last. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  Mr.  MansePs  argument  ?  It  is  an 
argument  founded  upon  Sir  William  Hamilton's  philosophy  of  the 
Unconditioned.  Now,  this  has  been  generally  considered  the  weak 
tide  of  Hamilton's  system.  According  to  him,  the  unconditioned 
is  inconceivable :  in  other  words,  of  the  Absolute  and  Infinite  we 
have  no  conception  at  all.  But  this  denies  to  man  the  power  of 
conceiving  of  God,  and  so  leads  directly  to  Atheism.  This  charge 
has  already  been  brought  against  Hamilton's  philosophy,  in  vari- 
ous quarters  ;  for  example,  in  the  "  North  British  Review "  for 
May,  1835.  But  we  will  not  here  attempt  any  examination  of 
Hamilton's  theory,  but  confine  ourselves  to  Mr.  Mansel. 

The  argument  of  Mansel  is  this  (p.  75) :  **  To  conceive  the  Deity 
as  he  is,  we  must  conceive  him  as  First  Cause,  as  Absolute,  and 
as  Infinite.  By  the  First  Cause  is  meant  that  which  produces  all 
things,  and  is  itself  produced  of  none ;  by  the  Absolute  is  meant 
that  which  exists  in  and  by  itself,  having  no  necessary  relation  to 
any  other  being ;  by  the  Infinite  is  meant  that  which  is  free  from 
all  possible  limitation." 

Having  thus  defined  the  Deity  as  the  First  Cause,  the  Absolute, 
and  the  Infinite,  Mansel  goes  on  to  show  that  these  ideas  are  mu- 
tually contradictory  and  destructive.  A  First  Cause  necessarily 
•apposes  effects,  and  tlicrefore  caimot  be  absolute  :  nor  can  the  In- 
finite be  a  person  ;  for  personality  is  a  limitation.  By  a  course  of 
inch  arguments  as  these,  Mansel  endeavors  to  show  that  the  rea^ 
son  is  as  incapable  of  conceiving  God  as  it  is  of  conceiving  the 
Trinity,  the  Atonement,  or  any  other  Orthodox  doctrine ;  and  since 
we  do  not  renounce  our  belief  in  God  because  of  these  contradic- 
tions, neither  ought  we,  because  of  similar  contradictions,  to  re- 
nounce our  belief  in  the  Trinity. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  Mansel's  statement,  though  the  argu- 
ments by  which  it  is  proved  are  varied  with  great  ingenuity  and  to 
great  extent.  This  course  of  thought  is  by  no  means  original, 
either  with  Mr.  Mansel  or  Sir  William  Hamilton.  A  far  greater 
thinker  than  either  of  them  (Immanuel  Kant)  had  long  before 
38 
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shown  the  logical  contradictions  of  the  understanding  in  what  he 
called  the  Antinomies  of  the  pure  reason.  But  the  important 
question  is,  If  the  reason  contradicts  itself  thus  in  its  conception 
of  Deity,  how  are  we  to  obtain  a  ground  for  our  belief  in  God? 
Mansel  answers,  **  Through  revelation ;  that  is,  through  the  direct 
declarations  of  Scripture."  This  he  calls  faith.  We  are  to  believe 
in  a  personal  Ood  on  the  ground  of  a  Bible  confirmed  by  miracles. 

This  result  is  so  strange,  that  it  may  well  seem  incredible.  Yet 
we  cannot  think  that  we  have  misrepresented  the  tendency  of  the 
argument  j  though,  of  course,  we  have  given  no  ideas  of  the  acute- 
ness  and  flexibility  of  the  reasoning,  the  extent  of  the  knowledge, 
and  mastery  of  logic,  in  this  wurk.  That  such  a  position  should  be 
taken  by  a  religious  man,  in  the  supposed  interest  of  Christianity, 
is  sufficiently  strange ;  for  it  seoms  to  us  equally  untenable  in  its 
grounds,  unfounded  in  its  statements,  empty  of  insight,  destruc- 
tive in  its  results.  We  will  add,  very  briefly,  a  few  of  the  criti- 
cisms which  occur  to  us. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  in  the  argument  is,  that 
everywhere  it  deals  with  words  rather  than  with  things.  The 
whole  object  of  the  discussion  concerns  the  meaning  of  terms,  and 
it  deals  throughout  with  the  relation  of  words  to  other  words.  It 
is  an  acute  philological  argument.  We  feel  ourselves  to  be  arguing 
about  forms,  and  not  about  substances.  Now,  such  arguments 
may  confuse,  but  they  cannot  convince.  We  do  not  know,  perhaps, 
what  to  say  in  reply ;  but  we  remain  unsatisfied.  One  not  used  to 
logic  may  listen  to  an  argument  which  shall  conclusively  prove 
that  white  is  black ;  that  nothing  is  greater  than  something  ;  that 
a  man  who  jumps  from  the  top  of  the  house  can  never  reach  the 
ground  ;  but,  though  the  thing  is  proved,  he  is  not  convinced.  So, 
when  Mr.  Mansel  proves  to  us  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  a  Being 
who  is  at  the  same  time  Infinite  and  Personal,  we  are  unable,  per- 
haps, to  reply  to  the  argument ;  but  we  know  it  to  be  false,  since 
we  actually  have  the  two  conceptions  in  our  mind. 

We  do  conceive  of  the  Deity  as  an  infinite  personality.  Of 
what  use  to  tell  us  that  we  cannot  have  an  idea,  when  we  know 
that  we  do  have  it  P 

Mansel  tells  us  that  we  cannot  think  the  idea  of  the  Infinite  and 
Absolute.  He  says  (p.  110),  "The  Absolute  and  the  Infinite  aze 
thus,  like  the  Inconceivable  and  Imperceptible,  names  indicating, 
not  an  object  of  thought  or  of  consciousness  at  all,  but  the  mere 
absence  of  the  conditions  under  which  consciousness  is  possiUe." 
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But,  then,  they  are  only  words,  with  no  meaning  attached ;  and,  if 
■o,  how  can  we  argue  about  them  at  all  ?  All  argument  must 
cease  when  we  come  to  an  unmeaning  phrase ;  therefore  the  exist- 
ence of  Mr.  Mansel's  argument  proves  the  falsehood  of  his  asser- 
tion. Since  he  argues  about  the  Infinite,  it  is  evident  that  he  has 
the  idea  of  the  Infinite  in  his  mind. 

Mr.  Mansel  agrees  in  principle  wholly  with  the  Atheists ;  for 
the  Atheists  do  not  say  that  Ood  does  not  exist,  or  that  Ood  can- 
not exist,  but  that  we  cannot  know  that  he  exists.  So  says  Mr. 
Hoiyoake,  a  leading  modern  Atheist.  This  is  what  Mansel  also 
asserts ;  only  he  goes  farther  than  they,  contending  that  the  very 
idea  of  God  is  impossible  to  the  human  reason.  It  is  true  that  he 
believes  in  God  on  grounds  of  revelation,  which  the  Atheists  do 
not;  but  he  agrees  with  them  in  setting  aside  all  natural  and  rea- 
sonable knowledge  of  Deity. 

But  how  is  it  possible  to  obtain  an  idea  of  God  from  revelation, 
if  we  are  before  destitute  of  such  an  idea?  When  Paul  preached 
to  the  Athenians,  he  addressed  them  as  having  already  a  true, 
though  an  imperfect,  idea  of  God.  **  Whom,  therefore,  ye  igno- 
rantly  worship,  him  declare  I  unto  you.*'  But,  if  they  had  not 
already  an  idea  of  God,  how  could  he  have  given  them  such  nn 
idea?  Suppose  that  he  works  a  miracle,  and  says,  "  This  miracle 
proTea  that  God  has  sent  me  to  teach  you."  But,  by  the  supposition, 
they  know  nothing  about  God ;  consequently,  they  have  nothing 
by  which  to  test  the  truth  of  a  revelation  professing  to  come  from 
bim.  Neither  miracles,  nor  the  nature  of  the  truth  taught,  nor  the 
character  of  the  teacher,  avail  anything  as  evidence  of  a  revelation 
from  a  Being  of  whom  we  know  nothing.  Without  a  previous 
knowledge  of  God,  only  immediate  revelation  is  possible.   ^ 

Mr.  Mansel,  therefore,  is  one  who,  without  a  foundation,  builds  a 
bouse  on  the  sand.  He  attempts  to  erect  faith  in  God  after  taking 
away  the  foundation  of  reason.  The  apostles  built  revealed  religion 
upon  natural  religion,  revealed  theology  upon  natural  theology,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule,  **  That  is  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which 
ii  natural ;  afterward  that  which  is  spiritual."  Christ  said,  "  Ye 
believe  in  God :  believe  also  in  me."  Mr.  Mansel  reverses  all  this, 
and  makes  Christ  say,  "  Ye  believe  in  me :  believe  also  in  God." 

But,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  ascend  to  belief  in  God  through 
belief  in  Christ,  we  must  ask,  Is  not  belief  thought  ?  If  the  mind 
cannot  think  the  Infinite,  how  can  it  believe  the  Infinite  ?  Must 
we  not  apprehend  a  proposition  before  we  can  believe  it  ?    Does 
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not  the  conception  of  a  thing  logically  precede  the  belief  of  it  P  If 
it  is  impossible  to  apprehend  the  Absolute,  if  this  is  only  an  empty 
name,  how  is  it  possible  to  believe  in  the  Absolute  on  grounds  of 
revelation,  or  on  any  other  grounds  P  A  miracle  cannot  com- 
municate to  the  mind  an  idea  which  is  beyond  its  power  of 
conception. 

Mr.  Mansel  declares  that  our  religious  knowledge  is  regtdcUivej 
but  not  speculative. 

He  lays  great  stress  on  this  distinction :  by  which  he  means 
that  we  have  ideas  of  the  Deity  sufficient  to  guide  our  practice, 
but  not  to  satisfy  our  intellect ;  which  tell  us,  not  what  God  is  in 
himself,  but  how  he  wills  that  we  should  think  of  him.  According 
to  this  view,  all  revelation  is  overturned,  just  as  all  natural  religion 
has  been  previously  overturned.  Kevelation  does  not  reveal  God 
on  this  theory.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  God  in  the  gospel,  any 
more  than  we  had  in  nature.  Instead  of  knowledge,  we  have  only 
law.  But  this  seems  to  despoil  Christianity  of  its  vital  force. 
Christ  says,  "  This  is  life  eternal,  to  know  thee,  the  only  true 
God."  But  Mr.  Mansel  tells  us  that  such  knowledge  of  God  is 
impossible.  Therefore,  instead  of  the  gospel,  he  gives  us  the  law ; 
for  it  is  certain  that  his  regul-itice  truths  are  simply  moral  pre- 
cepts, addressed  to  the  will,  not  to  the  intellect ;  capable  of  being 
obeyed,  but  not  of  being  understood. 

The  radical  error  of  Mansel  seems  to  be  this,  — that  his  mind 
works  only  in  the  logical  region  belonging  to  the  understanding, 
and  is  ignorant  of  those  higher  truths  which  are  beheld  by  the 
reason.  He  has  tried  to  find  God  by  logical  processes,  and,  of 
course,  has  failed.  He  therefore  concludes  that  God  cannot  be 
known  by  the  intellect.  He  has  fully  demonstrated  that  God 
cannot  be  comprehended  by  the  logical  understanding;  and  in 
this  he  has  done  a  good  work.  But  he  has  not  shown  that  God 
cannot  be  known  by  the  intuitive  reason.  The  understanding 
comprehends:  the  reason  apprehends.  The  understanding  per- 
ceives the  form :  reason  takes  holds  of  the  substance.  The  under- 
standing sees  how  things  are  related  to  each  other :  the  reason 
sees  how  things  are  in  themselves.  The  understanding  cannoti 
therefore,  see  the  infinite  and  absolute;  cannot  apprehend  sub- 
stance or  cause ;  knows  nothing  of  the  etemaL  But  the  reason  is 
as  certain  of  cause  as  of  effect ;  knows  eternity  as  really  as  it 
knows  time ;  it  is  as  sure  of  the  existence  of  spirit  as  it  ii  of  mat- 
ter ;  and  sees  the  infinite  to  be  as  real  as  the  finite.    TherefSare, 
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tbough  we  cannot  comprehend  God  by  lojjric,  we  can  apprehend 
bim  by  reason.  We  can  be  as  sure  of  his  being  as  we  are  of  our 
own,  and  we  are  not  obliged  to  explain  away  all  those  profound 
scriptures  which  teach  us  that  the  object  and  end  of  our  being  is 
to  know  God. 

Since,  therefore,  Mr.  Mansel's  argument,  with  all  its  acuteness, 
learning,  and  honesty,  tends  directly  to  Atheism ;  since,  by  over- 
turning the  foundatfon  of  Christianity,  it  overturns  Christianity 
itself;  since  it  substitutes  mere  moral  laws  in  place  of  the  vital 
forces  of  the  gospel,  —  it  is  no  wonder  that  its  positions  have  been 
rejected  with  much  unanimity  by  the  most  eminent  Orthodox  schol- 
ars. Its  defence  of  Orthodoxy  costs  too  much.  Leading  thinkers 
of  very  different  schools  —  for  example,  Mr.  Brownson,  the  Ko- 
man  Catholic,  in  his  "  Quarterly  Review ; "  Professor  Hickok,  the 
Presbyterian,  in  the  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra  ; "  and  Mr.  Maurice,  of  the 
Church  of  England,  in  an  able  pamphlet  —  have  opposed  with 
great  force  the  arguments  and  conclusions  of  this  volume.  It  is 
true  that  some  Orthodox  divines  consider  that  Mr.  Mansel  has 
demonstrated  that  the  human  consciousness  is  unequal  to  the 
speculative  conception  of  a  Being  at  once  absolute,  infinite,  and 
personal,  and  seem  gladly  to  have  the  aid  of  this  book  in  de- 
fending the  Trinity.  But  the  more  distinguished  and  experienced 
thinkers  mentioned  above  are  cautious  of  accepting  the  help  of  so 
dangerous  an  ally. 

$  2.  Oyi  the  Defence  of  Verbal  Inspiration  by  Gausaen,  Fol- 
lowing the  declaration  of  the  apostle  Paul,  that  **  the  letter  kiJleth,*' 
we  have,  in  the  text  of  this  volume,  set  aside  all  the  theories  of 
the  Bible  which  assume  its  absolute  and  literal  infullibility.  But 
within  a  few  years,  a  work  in  defence  of  this  doctrine  has  been 
published  abroad,  by  an  excellent  man,  M.  Gaussen,  of  Geneva, 
and  translated  and  republished  in  America  by  Rev.  Dr.  Kirk,  of 
Boston.  Such  a  work,  coming  from  such  sources,  deserves  some 
examination.  We  shall,  therefore,  show  the  course  of  argument 
followed  in  this  book,  and  the  reasons  which  lead  us  to  consider 
its  conclusions  unsound,  and  its  reasoning  inadequate. 

Inspiration,  as  defined  by  Gaussen,  is  "  that  inexplicable  power 
which  the  divine  Spirit  formerly  exercised  over  the  authors  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  to  guide  them  even  in  the  employment  of  the 
words  they  were  to  use,  and  to  preserve  them  from  all  error,  as 
well  as  from  every  omission  P 

**  We  aim,"  says  he,  "  to  establish,  by  the  word  of  God,  that  the 
88* 
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Scriptures  are  from  God  —  that  all  the  Scriptures  are  from  God  — 
and  that  every  part  of  the  Scripture  is  from  God." 

Let  us  consider  the  arguments  in  support  of  this  kind  of  inspi* 
ration,  and  the  objections  to  them. 

Argument  /.  Plenary  Inspiration  is  necessary^  that  we  may 
know  with  certainty  tchat  we  ought  to  believe. 

Great  stress  is  laid  upon  this  supposed  necessity ^  both  bj 
Gaussen  and  Kirk. 

**  The  hook  so  written,**  say  they,  "  is  the  Word  of  God,  and 
binds  the  conscience  of  the  world ;  and  nothing  else  does  so  bind 
it,  even  though  it  were  the  writings  of  Paul  and  Peter. 

**  With  the  Infidel,  whether  he  be  Christian  in  name  or  other- 
wise, the  sharp  sword  of  a  perfect  inspiration  will  be  found,  at 
last,  indispensable.  If  the  ground  is  conceded  to  him  that  there  is 
a  single  passage  in  the  Bible  that  is  not  divine,  then  we  are  dis- 
armed ;  for  he  will  be  sure  to  apply  this  privilege  to  the  very 
passages  which  most  fully  oppose  his  pride,  passion,  and  error. 
How  is  the  conscience  of  a  wicked  race  to  be  bound  down  by  a 
chain,  one  link  of  which  is  weak  ?  ** 

Reply  to  Argument  I.  —  It  is  no  way  to  prove  a  theory  true  to 
assume  its  necessity.  The  only  legitimate  proof  of  a  theory  is  by 
an  induction  of  facts.  This  method  of  beginning  by  a  supposed 
necessity,  this  looking  first  at  consequences,  has  always  been 
fruitful  of  false  and  empty  theories.  The  great  advance  in  modem 
science  has  come  from  substituting  the  inductive  for  the  ideolo- 
gical method.  Find  what  the  facts  say,  and  the  consequences  will 
take  care  of  themselves.  An  argument  from  consequences  if 
usually  only  an  appeal  to  prejudices. 

Again :  This  argument  is  futul  to  the  arguments  drawn  from  the 
Scriptures  themselves.  In  arguing  from  the  Scripture  to  prove 
that  every  passage  is  divine,  we  have,  of  course,  no  right  to 
assume  that  every  passage  is  divine,  for  that  is  the  very  thing  to 
be  proved.  Then  the  texts  which  we  quote  to  prove  our  positioii 
may  themselves  not  be  divine,  and  if  we  grant  that,  '*we  are 
disarmed."  For,  according  to  this  argument,  nothing  can  be 
proved  conclusively  from  Scripture  except  we  believe  in  penary 
inspiration  —  then  plenary  inspiration  itself  cannot  be  proTed 
from  Scripture.  But  Gaussen  admits  that  this  doctrine  can  be 
proved  '*  only  by  the  Scriptures ; "  therefore  (according  to  this 
argument)  it  cimnot  be  proved  at  all. 

If,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration  it  neeeewy  **  to 
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bind  the  conscience  of  the  world/'  it  is  a  doctrine  incapable  of 
proof.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  proved,  it  is  then  clearly 
not  necessary  *'  to  bind  the  conscience  of  the  world." 

But  again.  This  theory  of  plenary  inspiration  does  not  bind  the 
eonsciences  of  men.  If  men  are  naturally  disposed  (as  Messrs. 
Oaussen  and  Kirk  maintain)  to  deny  and  disbelieve  the  doctrines 
and  statements  of  the  Bible,  they  have  ample  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  notwithstanding  their  belief  in  this  theory.  For,  after 
admitting  that  the  words  of  Scripture,  just  as  they  stand,  are  per- 
fectly true  and  given  by  God,  the  question  comes,  What  do  they 
mean  ?  For  instance,  I  wish,  we  will  suppose,  to  deny  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Deity  of  Christ.  Now,  you  quote  to  me  the  text 
Rom.  9:5.  **  Of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came, 
who  is  over  all,  God,  blessed  forever,'*  —  which  is  the  strongest 
text  in  the  Bible  in  support  of  that  doctrine.  Now,  though  I 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration,  I  am  not  obliged  to 
accept  this  passage  as  proof  of  the  Deity  of  Christ.  For  I  can, 
1.  Assert  that  the  verse  is  an  interpolation ;  2.  Assert  that  it  is 
wrongly  pointed;  3.  Assert  that  it  is  mistranslated;  4.  Assert 
that  Christ  is  called  God  in  an  inferior  sense,  as  God  over  the 
Church.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  are  the  arguments  always 
nsed,  even  by  those  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  a  plenary  inspira- 
tion. They  seldom  or  never  accuse  the  writer  of  a  mistake,  but 
always  rely  on  a  supposed  mistranslation,  or  misinterpretation,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  force  of  a  passage.  Hence,  also,  we  find 
believers  in  this  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration,  difl'ering  in  opinion 
on  a  thousand  matters,  and  with  no  probability  of  ever  coming  to 
an  agreement. 

Argument  II,  Several  Passages  of  the  New  Testament  plainly 
teadi  the  Doctrine  of  the  Plenary  Inspiration  of  the  Bible. 

The  passages  quoted  by  Gaussen,  and  mainly  relied  upon,  are 
2  Tim.  3  :  16.  **  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiitition,"  &c. ; 
2  Peter  1 :  27,  "  Holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved,"  &c. 
Besides  these,  he  refers  to  many  passages  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  but  his  chief  stress  is  laid  on  these. 

R^y  to  Argument  II.  —  It  is  well  known  that  both  these  pas- 
sages refer  only  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  first  may  be  translated  so  as  to  read,  '*  All  Scrip- 
tare,  given  by  inspiration,  is  profitable,"  &c.  But  it  is  reply 
enough  to  bodi  these  passages,  to  say,  that  neither  of  them  indi- 
eatea  what  kind  of  inspiration  is  intended.    They  assert  an  ixitpi- 
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ration,  which  we  also  maintain.  But  they  do  not  assert  a  verbal 
inspiration,  nor  one  which  makes  the  Scriptures  infallible,  bat 
simply  one  which  makes  them  profitable. 

The  stress  laid  on  the  passage  2  Tim.  3  :  16,  *<  All  SGripture," 
&c.,  is  itself  an  argument  against  the  theory  of  plenary  inspira- 
tion. The  most  which  can  be  made  of^this  text,  by  (tny  punctua- 
tion or  translation,  is,  that  all  the  Scripture  is  written  by  inspired 
men.  What  was  the  degree  or  kind  of  their  inspiration,  is  not  in 
the  least  indicated.  It  might  have  been  verbal,  it  might  have  been 
the  inspiration  of  suggestion,  or  of  superintendence,  or  the  gen- 
eral inspiration  of  all  Christians. 

Gaussen's  only  argument  on  this  point  is,  **  that  it  is  the  writing 
which  is  said  to  be  inspired,  and  writing  must  be  in  words ;  hence 
the  inspiration  must  be  verbaL"  To  this  we  must  reply,  that  in- 
spired writing  can  only  mean  what  is  written  by  inspired  men« 
The  writing  itself  cannot  be  inspired.  This  argument  is  too  flimsy 
to  be  dwelt  upon. 

But  further  stilL  There  is  another  argument  which  lies  against 
every  attempt  to  prove  plenary  inspiration  out  of  the  Scripture^ 
Every  such  attempt  is  necessarily  reasoning  in  a  circle.  Qaussen 
and  Kirk  have  labored  earnestly  to  reply  to  this  argument,  but  in 
vain.  The  answer  they  make  is,  **  We  are  not  reasoning  with 
Infidels,  but  with  Christians.  We  address  men  who  respect  th0 
Scriptures,  and  who  admit  their  truth.  The  Scriptures  are  in- 
spired, we  aflirm,  because,  being  authentic  and  true,  they  declare 
themselves  inspired  ;  and  the  Scriptures  are  plenarily  inspired,  bo- 
cause,  being  inspired,  they  say  that  they  are  so  totally,  and  with- 
out any  exception." 

But  we  answer  Messrs.  Oaussen  and  Kirk  thus:  "You  are 
indeed  reasoning  with  Christians,  not  with  Deists ;  but  you  azv 
reasoning  with  Christians  who  do  not  believe  that  every  passage 
of  Scripture  is  infallibly  inspired.  To  prove  your  doctrine  from 
any  particular  passages  or  verbal  expressions,  you  must  prove  that 
those  particular  passages  and  expressions  are  not  themselTOS 
errors.  You  yourselves  assert  that  this  cannot  be  done,  except  we 
believe  these  passages  to  be  infallibly  inspired,  llierefore  you 
most  assume  infallible  inspiration  in  order  to  prove  infallible 
inspiration.  In  other  words,  you  beg  the  question  inatead  of 
arguing  it." 

In  this  vicioas  oircie  the  advocates  of  a  verbal  inapiratioii  «f 
afidHbility  are  necessarily  imprisoned  whenovor  they  ittMopt  to 
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aigae  from  tibe  words  of  Scripture.  They  contend  that  one  must 
believe  their  theory  in  order  to  be  sure  that  any  passage  is  abso* 
lutely  true,  and  then  they  quote  passages  to  prove  their  theory,  M 
if  they  were  absolutely  true. 

Argument  IIL  The  theory  of  plenary  inspiration  is  simple^ 
precise^  intelligible,  and  easy  to  be  applied. 

We  admit  this  to  be  true.  It  has  this  merit  in  common  with 
the  opposite  theory  of  no  inspiration.  Both  are  simple,  precise, 
and  very  easy  of  application.  But  simplicity  is  not  always  a  sign 
of  truth.  The  facts  of  nature  and  life  are  more  apt  to  be  complex 
than  simple.  Theories  distinguished  by  their  simplicity  most 
commonly  ignore  or  omit  a  part  of  the  facts.  Simplistic  theories  are 
generally  one-sided  and  partial.  Materialism,  Atheism,  Idealism, 
Fatalism,  are  all  very  simple  theories,  and  explain  all  difficulties  with 
a  marvellous  rapidity.  Tliis  makes  them,  at  first,  attractive  to  the 
intellect,  which  always  loves  clear  and  distinct  views ;  but  after- 
wards, when  it  is  seen  that  they  obtain  clearness  by  means  of 
ihallownesd,  they  are  found  unsatisfactory. 

Argument  IV.  The  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  by 
Jesus  and  his  apostles,  show  that  they  regarded  its  language  a$ 
infallibly  inspired. 

This  argument,  upon  which  great  stress  is  laid,  both  by  Prof. 
Gaussen  and  Dr.  Kirk,  though  plausible  at  first  sight,  becomes 
wholly  untenable  on  examination. 

Thus,  in  the  temptation  of  Jesus,  in  his  reply  to  the  tempter,  he 
says,  "  Thou  shalt  not  live  by  bread  alone ; ''  the  whole  force  of 
the  argument  depending  on  the  single  word  alone, 

Replying  to  the  Sadducees,  who  denied  the  resurrection,  he 
says,  "  Have  ye  not  read  that  God  says,  I  am  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, and  of  Isaac,  and.  of  Jacob?  God  is  not  the  God  of  the 
dead,  but  of  the  living."  Then  the  whole  stress  of  the  argument 
rests  on  the  use  of  the  verb  in  the  present  tense,  "  /  am.^^ 

Arguing  with  the  Pharisees,  '*  How  did  David,  by  the  Spirit, 
call  him  Lord,  saying.  The  Lord  said  to  my  Lord,"  &c.  ?  Here  the 
ai'gument  depends  on  the  use  of  the  single  word  Lord. 

Many  more  instances  could  be  produced  of  the  same  kind ;  and 
Gaussen  contends,  that  when  Jesus  and  his  apostles  thus  rest  their 
argument  on  the  force  of  a  single  word  of  the  Old  Testament,  they 
must  have  believed  that  the  very  words  were  given  by  inspiration. 
For  otherwise  the  writers  might  not  have  chosen  the  right  word  to 
express  their  thought  in  each  particular  case.    And  unless  the 
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Jews  had  also  believed  in  the  verbal  inspiration  of  their  Scriptures, 
they  would  have  replied  that  these  particular  words  might  have 
been  errors. 

Reply  to  this  Argtiment  —  Plausible  as  this  argument  may  seem, 
it  turns  out  to  be  wholly  empty  and  worthless.  Whenever  any 
writer  is  admitted  to  be  an  authority,  then  his  words  become 
authoritative,  and  arguments  are  necessarily  based  on  single  words 
and  expressions.  In  ah  such  cases,  we  assume  that  he  chose  the 
best  words  by  which  to  convey  his  thought,  and  yet  we  do  not 
ascribe  to  him  any  inspiration  or  infallibility. 

Thus,  go  into  our  courts  of  law,  and  you  will  hear  the  language  of 
the  United  States  constitution,  of  the  acts  of  legislature,  of  previous 
decisions  of  the  courts,  argued  from,  word  by  word.  Counsel  argue 
by  the  hour  upon  the  force  and  weight  of  single  words  in  the 
authorities.  Judges  in  their  charges  instruct  the  jury  to  determine 
the  life  and  death  of  the  criminal  according  to  the  letter  of  the 
law.  And  this  they  do  necessarily,  according  to  the  rule,  "  Cum 
recedit  a  litera,  judex  transit  in  legislatorem"  But  will  any  one 
maintain  that  the  counsel  and  court  believe  that  the  legislature 
was  infallibly  inspired  to  choose  the  very  language  which  would 
convey  their  meaning  ? 

In  this  very  argument  for  plenary  inspiration,  Oaussen  and  his 
associates  rest  their  argument  on  the  single  word  "  all,**  in  the 
text,  "  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration,"  &c.  Yet,  say  they, 
we  are  not  assuming  that  this  text  is  plenarily  inspired,  for  that, 
we  admit,  would  be  begging  the  question.  If,  then,  Mr.  Gaussen 
can  argue  from  the  force  of  the  single  word  all,  without  assuming 
the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration,  why  could  not  Jesus  and  his- 
apostles  argue  from  single  words,  without  assimmig  the  doctrine 
of  plenary  inspiration  P 

There  is,  however,  a  passage  in  Paul  (Gal.  3  :  16),  in  which  the 
apostle  quotes  a  text  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  lays  the  whole 
stress  of  his  argument  on  two  letters.  "  He  says  not,  *  And  to 
seeds '  {aniqfiaaiv)^  as  of  many,  but  as  of  one,  *  And  to  thy  seed' 
(a.Tf^,(ittTi)."  According  to  Gausscn's  argument,  Paul  must  hare 
believed  in  the  inspiration  of  the  letters.  But  Gaussen  is  careful 
not  to  adduce  this  instance,  which  seems  at  first  so  much  in  his 
favor.  For,  in  fact,  both  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  as  in  English, 
''seed"  is  a  collective  noun,  and  does  mean  many  in  the  singa- 
lar.  The  argument  of  Paul,  therefore,  falls  through  %  and  it  is 
evident  that  he  is  no  example  to  be  imitated  here,  in  laying 
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Ofi  ^rne  01  two  letters.  Most  modern  interpreters  admit  that  he 
made  &  mistake ;  and  so,  among  the  ancients,  did  Jerome,  who 
nevertheless  said  the  argument  "  was  good  enough  for  the  foolish 
Galatians." 

Having  thus  replied,  very  briefly,  but  we  believe  sufficiently,  to 
the  main  arguments  i:i  support  of  this  theory,  we  say,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  it  cannot  be  true,  for  the  following  reasons,  which  we 
simply  state,  and  do  not  row  attempt  to  unfold. 

1.  The  New  Testament  writers  nowhere  claim  to  be  infallibly 
inspired  to  write.  If  they  had  been  infallibly  inspired  to  write  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles,  they  certainly  ought  to  have  announced  this 
important  fact.  Instead  of  which  Luke  gives  as  his  reason  for 
writing,  not  that  God  inspu*ed  him  to  write,  but  tliat  **  inasmuch  as 
others  have  taken  in  hand  "  to  write,  it  seemed  good  to  him  also  to 
do  the  same,  and  that  for  the  benefit  of  Theo])hilu8.  John  and 
Paul  assert  the  truth  of  what  they  say,  but  not  on  account  of  their 
being  inspired  to  write,  but  because  they  are  disciples  and  apostles. 

2.  The  differences  in  the  accounts  of  the  same  transactions  show 
that  their  inspiration  was  not  verbal. 

These  differences  appear  on  every  page  of  any  Harmony  of  the 
New  Testament.  They  are  numerous  but  unimportant ;  they  go 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  narrative,  and  give  probability  to  tho 
main  Gospel  statements.  But  they  utterly  disprove  the  theory  of 
plenary  inspiration. 

3.  Paul  declares  that  some  things  which  he  says  are  "  of  the 
Lord,"  other  things  "  of  himself; "  that  in  regard  to  some  things 
he  was  inspired,  in  regard  to  others,  not 

4.  Every  writer  in  the  New  Testament  has  a  style  of  liis  own, 
and  there  is  no  appearance  of  his  being  merely  an  amanuensis. 

5.  While  the  New  Testament  writers  lay  no  claim  to  any  such 
inspiration  as  this  theory  assumes,  they  do  claim  for  themselves 
and  for  all  other  Christians  another  kind  of  inspiration,  which  is 
sufficient  for  all  the  facts,  and  which  gives  them  ample  authority 
over  our  faith  and  life,  and  makes  them  independent  sources  of 
Christian  truth. 

This  view  we  have  already  sufficiently  considered  in  our  chapter 
on  inspiration. 

}  3.  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  tliat  Sin  is  a  Nature,  by  Professor 
ShediL  In  the  "  Christian  Review  "  for  1852  appeared  an  article  of 
great  power,  written  by  a  gentleman  who  has  since  become  eminent 
as  a  thinker  and  writer  —  Professor  VV .  G.  T.  Shedd.    The  title  of 
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the  article  was  calculated  to  attract  attention,  as  a  bold  attempt  to 
defend  an  extreme  position  of  Calvinism  — "  Sin  a  Nature,  and 
that  Nature  Guilt."  The  article  was  so  rational  and  clear  that  we 
consider  it  as  being  even  now  the  best  statement  extant  of  this 
thorough-going  Calvinism,  and  therefore  devote  a  few  pages  here 
to  its  examination.* 

After  some  introductory  remarks,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
notice,  the  writer  lays  down  his  first  position,  that  sin  is  a  nature. 
His  statement  is,  that  we  all  sin  necessarily  and  contmually  in  con- 
sequence of  our  nature,  i.  e..  the  character  bom  with  us,  original 
and  innate. 

The  proofs  of  this  position  are,  1.  The  language  of  St  Paul 
(Eph.  2:3),*'  We  were  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  even  as 
others."  2.  That  we  are  compelled  by  the  laws  of  our  mind  to 
refer  volitions  to  a  nature,  as  qualities  to  a  substance.  We  can- 
not stop  in  the  outward  act  of  sin,  but  by  a  mental  instinct  look 
inward  to  the  particular  volition  from  which  the  sin  came.  Nor  can 
the  mind  stop  with  this  particular  volition.  There  is  a  steady  and 
uniform  state  of  character,  which  particular  volitions  cannot  ex- 
plain. The  instinct  of  reason  causes  us  to  look  back  for  one  com- 
mon principle  and  source,  wiiich  shall  give  unity  to  the  subject ; 
and,  having  attained  a  view  both  central  and  simple,  it  is  satisfied. 
As  our  mind  compels  us  to  refer  all  properties  to  a  substance  in 
which  they  inhere,  so  it  com^iels  us  to  refer  all  similar  volitions  to 
a  simple  nature.  When  we  see  exercises  of  the  soul,  we  as  in- 
stinctively refer  them  to  a  nature  in  that  soul,  as  we  refer  the  prop- 
erties of  a  body  to  the  substance  of  that  body.  3.  ChristLm  cxpe^ 
riencc  proves  that  sin  is  a  nature.  The  Christian,  es|)ecially  as 
his  experience  deepens,  is  troubled,  not  so  much  by  his  separate 
sinful  actions  and  volitions,  as  by  the  sinful  nature  which  they 
indicate,  and  out  of  which  they  spring.  We  are  compelled  to  be- 
lieve, as  we  look  inward,  that  there  is  a  principle  of  evil  within  us, 
below  those  separate  transgressions  of  which  we  are  conscious. 
There  is  a  diseased  condition  of  the  soul,  which  these  traiisgres- 
fiious  indicate.  There  are  secret  faults  from  which  we  pray  to  be 
cleansed.  4.  The  history  of  Christian  doctrine  shows  that  the 
Church  has  in  all  ages  believed  in  a  sinful  nature,  as  diatiDguisbed 
from  conscious  transgressions. 

These  are  the  proofs  of  the  first  position,  that  sin  is  a  nature. 

*  The  gttbstance  of  what  Ibllowa  in  this  scotion,  appeared  in  the  ** 
Bxamiaer.** 
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We  hate  stated  them  concisely,  but  with  sufficient  distinctness  and 
completeness.    Let  us  now  examine  their  validity. 

The  first  ailment  is  the  text  in  Ephesians,  *•  We  were  by  na- 
ture children  of  wrath,"  ^itey  tixva  ipdae^  6^r^,  The  word  qfCvig^ 
the  writer  contends,  **  always  denotes  something  original  and  innate, 
in  contradistinction  to  something  acquired  by  practice  or  habit." 
This  text,  we  know,  is  the  proof-text  of  original  sin,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  many  commentators  as  teaching  that  man's  nature  is 
wholly  corrupt.  But  plainly  this  is  going  too  far.  Granting  the 
full  meaning  claimed  for  the  word  qAaig^  the  text  only  asserts  that 
there  is  something  in  man's  nature  which  exposes  him  to  the  di- 
vine displeasure  by  being  the  source  of  sin.  It  does  not  assert 
the  corruption  of  the  whole  nature,  nor  preclude  the  supposition 
that  we  are  bom  with  tendencies  to  good,  no  less  than  to  evil. 
That  we  are  sq,  the  writer  is  bound  by  his  own  statement  to  ad- 
mit ;  for  if  this  Greek  word  "  always  denotes  something  original 
and  innate,"  it  denotes  this  in  Rom.  2  :  14,*  which  declares  that 
the  Gentiles  ^  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law."  .Ac- 
cording to  this  passage  in  Romans,  if  there  be  such  a  thing  aa 
natural  depravity,  it  is  not  total ;  and  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as 
total  depravity,  it  is  not  natural.  Those  who  wish  to  maintain 
both  doctrines  can  only  do  it  by  admitting  two  different  kinds  of 
sinfulness  in  man,  one  of  which  is  natural,  but  not  total  ,*  the  other 
total,  but  not  natural  —  a  distinction  which  we  esteem  a  sound 
one.  According  to  this  passage  in  Rom.  2 :  14,  we  must  un- 
derstand fpitoig  as  referring  to  the  good  side  of  man's  nature,  and 
the  same  word  in  £ph.  2 :  3  as  referring  to  the  corrupt  side  of 
man's  moral  nature.  The  first  refers  to  the  "  law  of  the  mind ; " 
the  second*  to  the  other  "  law  in  the  members  "  (Rom.  7 :  23). 
But  there  is  another  passage  (Gal.  2 :  15),  which  asserts  that  the 
Jews  by  nature  are  not  sinners,  like  the  heathen.  Now,  as  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  the  original  instincts  and  innate  tendencies  of 
the  Jewish  child  were  radically  good  from  birth,  and  essentially 
different  from  those  of  the  heathen,  and  as  such  a  supposition 
would  contradict  the  whole  argument  of  Paul  in  Rom.  ch.  2,  it  is 

*  The  nature  by  which  the  heathen  *'  do  the  thinfj^B  contained  in  the  law,'* 
i.  e.,  obey  God,  which  is  here  (Rom.  2  :  15)  called  "the  law  written  in  the 
heart,"  is  in  Kom.  7  : 2.3  called  **  the  law  of  the  mind.**  Olshaanen  (a  suffl- 
aientl/  Orthodox  commentator),  says,  **  It  la  wholly  false  to  onderstaiid  cirov 
woiii  of  a  mere  ideal  posnbUit]/;  the  apostle  speaks  evidently  of*  a  real  and 
actnal  obedience.  Paul  infers  that,  because  there  are  actually  pious  heathen, 
they  mnst  have  a  law  which  they  obey.**    Ad  locum, 

39 
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evident  that  f^^aig  in  Oal.  2:  15  does  not  denote  something 
original  ^ji4  'nuate.  The  meaning  of  this  verse  probably  is,  that 
the  Jerv  f'.o*n  ji<  th  up,  and  by  the  mere  fact  of  being  bom  a  Jew, 
came  uiidor  che  influences  of  a  religious  education,  which  preserved 
him  froui  many  forms  of  heathen  depravity.  The  word,  therefore, 
moard  iii  that  passage,  not  a  Jew  by  nature,  but  a  Jew  by  birth  ; 
ind  il  so,  we  are  at  liberty,  if  we  choose,  to  ascribe  the  same 
meaning  to  the  word  in  £])liesians,  and  to  understand  the  text  to 
teach  that  we  were  by  birth  placed  under  circumstances  which 
fended  necessarily  to  deprave  the  character. 

This  passage;,  therefore,  quoted  by  the  writer,  does  not  teach 
entire  depravity  by  nature,  but  a  partial  depravity,  either  found  in 
the  hereditary  tendencies  and  instincts,  or  acquired  by  means  of  the 
evil  circumstances  surrounding  the  child  from  his  birth. 

The  second  argument  of  the  writer  is,  that  the  laws  of  mind 
compel  us  to  refer  sinful  volitions  to  a  sinful  nature,  as  they  com- 
pel us  to  refer  qualities  to  a  substance. 

We  admit  that,  where  we  see  uniform  and  constant  habits  of 
action,  we  are  compelled  to  refer  these  to  a  permanent  character 
or  state  of  being.  If  a  man  once  in  his  life  becomes  intoxicated, 
we  do  not  infer  any  habit  of  intemperance,  or  any  vicious  ten- 
dency *,  but  if  he  is  habitually  intemperate,  we  are  compelled,  aa 
the  writer  justly  asserts,  to  look  beneath  the  separate  single  actions 
for  one  comf'iion  principle  and  source.  But  in  assuming  that  this 
rource  is  a  nature  brought  with  us  into  the  world,  the  writer  seems 
to  us  to  jump  to  a  conclusion.  It  may  be  an  acquired  character, 
not  an  original  nature.  It  may  be  an  induced  state  of  disease 
either  of  body  or  mind,  a  depravity  which  has  commenced  this  dde 
of  f  hiidhood.  We  know  that  there  are  acquired  habits  both  of 
mia'Ji  and  of  body;  otherwise,  not  only  would  h  be  impossible  for 
9  man  to  grow  worse,  but  it  would  also  be  impossible  for  him  to 
grow  better,  and  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  improvement  and 
progress.  Such  an  acquired  character  introduces  unity  into  the 
subject  of  investigation,  as  completely  as  does  an  original  nature, 
and  therefore  satisfies  all  the  wants  of  the  mind. 

A  precisely  similar  answer  may  be  made  to  the  writer's  third 
argument,  drawn  from  Christian  experience.  He  is  perfectly 
right,  we  think,  in  saying  that  the  Christian  is  troubled,  not  mere- 
ly, nor  chiefly,  by  the  reccollection  of  single  acts  and  volitioiw 
of  evil,  but  in  the  evidence  which  they  seem  to  give  of  a  tinM 
•tate  of  mind  and  heart    He  is  right  in  considering  any  thaoiy  of 
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moral  evil  shallow  and  inadequate  which  only  takes  into  account 
sinful  actions  and  sinful  volitions.  What  earnest  man,  who  has 
seriously  set  about  correcting  a  fault,  or  improying  his  character, 
but  has  been  obliged  to  say,  **  To  will  is  present  with  me ;  but  how 
to  perform  that  which  I  will,  I  find  not"?  Every  earnest  effort 
shows  us  more  plainly  how  deep  the  roots  of  evil  run  below  the 
surface.  We  find  a  /air  in  the  members  warring  against  the  law 
of  the  mind,  and  bringing  us  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin. 
This  is  the  description  which  Paul  gives  of  iL  It  is  a  law  ;  that 
is,  something  regular,  constant,  permanent  —  a  steady  stress,  a 
bias  towards  evil  The  apostle,  however,  difiers  from  the  writer  in 
placing  this  law,  not  in  the  will,  but  in  the  members  ;  and  also  in 
stating  that  there  is  another  law,  —  that  of  the  mind,  —  which  has  a 
tendency  towards  good.  In  the  unregenerate  we  understand  him  to 
teach  that  the  law  of  evil  is  the  stronger,  and  holds  the  man,  the 
personal  will,  captive.  In  the  regenerate,  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
Nor  does  Paul  teach  that  this  sinful  tendency  is  guilt  It  is  not 
"  O  guUty  man  that  I  am ! "  but  "  O  wretched  man  that  I  am ! " 

Now,  while  we  agree  with  the  writer  in  rejecting  as  superficial 
and  inadequate  any  theory  of  evil,  whether  emanating  from  our 
own  denomuiation  or  from  any  other,  which  does  not  recognize  this 
evil  state  or  tendency  lying  below  the  volitions,  we  difier  from  him 
in  that  we  think  it  not  always  a  nature,  but  a  character.  He  has 
not  proved,  nor  l)egun  to  prove,  that  this  dark  ground  of  evil  in 
man  is  always  innate  or  original.  It  may  or  may  not  be ;  but  the 
argument  from  Christian  experience  shows  nothing  of  the  sort. 

The  writer's  fourth  and  remaining  argument  is,  that  the  Church 
has,  in  all  ages,  believed  in  a  sinful  nature,  as  distinguished  from 
conscious  transgressions.  If  this  were  so,  we  admit  that  it  should 
have  weight  in  the  inquiry ;  but  we  deny  the  fact  so  far,  at  least, 
as  the  sinful  nature  is  concerned.* 

•  We  have  no  room  to  enter  into  an  cxaminntion  of  this  qnostion  at  this 
time,  snd  can  onl]r  give  a  general  atatemcnt  on  this  aubject  from  one  of  the 
authorities  which  happens  to  bo  at  ban*! :  — 

♦*  Alt  the  Fathors  "  (before  Aujjustinc,  fourth  and  fifth  century)  *•  differed 
fit>m  An;^u8tlne  in  attributina^  freedom  of  will  to  man  in  IiU  present  ntnte. 
Thai  Justin :  *  Every  rnrnted  bt'ing  Is  so  constitnted  as  to  Ik?  rapnMo  of  vice 
or  virtue.'  Cyril  of  Jerusalem :  *  Know  that  thou  hast  a  tioul  po8se«eed  of 
A-ec  will;  for  thou  dOMt  not  sin  by  birth  (k<i-,(  },.»£(7i>)«  nor  by  fortune,  but  wo 
sin  by  free  choice.'  All  the  I.ntin  Fathors  also  niidnt'dnod  that  fn^'  will  was 
•of  lost  after  the  fall.  The  Fathers  also  dcnie<l  in  p.irt,  that  man  in  boru  infected 
with  Adam's  sin.  Thus  Athenagorns  says  in  his  A))olo^,  '  3Ian  is  in  a  good 
state,  not  only  in  rcNpect  to  hid  Creator,  but  uIhu  in  rcBpect  to  hi8  natural 
generation.* "  —  WIggers,  Augustinism  and  l*tlagianiam.  T ran8lati.*.l  by  licv, 
Balph  Emerson,  Professor  in  the  Thooiogloal  Seminary,  Andover,  Mass, 
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The  writer  proceeds  thus :  "  Auuming,  then,  that  the  fact  of  a 
ainful  nature  has  been  established,  we  pass  to  the  second  statement 
of  St.  Paul,  that  man  is  by  nature  a  child  of  wrath.  We  pass  from 
his  statement  that  sin,  in  its  ultimate  form,  is  a  nature,  to  his 
statement  that  this  nature  is  guilt/'  If  we  have  done  justice  to 
the  writer's  arguments,  —  and  it  has  been  our  object  to  state  them 
fairly,  though  briefly,  —  we  submit  that  the  fact  of  a  sinful  nature 
has  not  been  established  by  them.  He  has  shown  that  in  man 
there  is  a  tendency  to  evil  running  below  the  conscious,  distinct 
volitions — that  there  is  a  permanent  character,  good  or  evil, 
which  manifests  itself,  and  becomes  first  apparent  to  ourselves,  or 
to  others,  in  these  separate,  spiritual  exercises  or  actions.  But 
that  this  stress  either  to  good  or  evil,  this  law  either  of  the  mind  or 
members,  is  original  and  inborn,  is  yet  to  be  proved.  Let  us  then 
consider  the  second  point,  namely,  whether  this  character  or  na- 
ture, whichever  it  may  be,  is  also  guilt. 

As  the  writer's  first  argument  to  prove  a  sinful  nature  was 
drawn  from  the  Greek  word  q)(faigy  so  his  first  argument  to  prove 
that  nature  guilt  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  ^(>*/ij  in  the  same 
passage.  **  The  apostle  teaches,"  he  says,  **  that  sinful  man  is  a 
child  of  wrath.  Now,  none  but  a  guilty  being  can  be  the  object  of 
the  righteous  and  holy  displeasure  of  God."  But  this  word,  trans- 
lated wrathi  is  confessedly  used  in  other  senses  besides  that  of  the 
divine  anger  or  displeasure.  It  may  mean  the  sufierings  or  pun- 
ishments which  come  as  the  result  of  sin,  in  which  sense  it  is  used 
in  Matt.  3:7,'*  Who  hath  warned  you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come  ?  "  and  other  places.  This  word  is  used  in  the  passage  just 
quoted  for  some  future  evil ;  in  John  3  :  36,  for  a  present  evil  — 
"  The  wrath  of  God  abides  on  him  ;  "  and  in  1  Thess.  2 :  16,  for  a 
past  evil  —  **  For  the  wrath  is  come  [lit  has  come]  on  them  to  the 
uttermost"  It  may  mean  the  subjective  feeling  of  guilt;  the 
sense  that  we  deserve  the  divine  displeasure,  which  is  removed  by 
the  assurance  of  forgiveness.  It  may  mean  the  state  of  alienation 
ixom  God,  which  results  by  a  law  of  the  conscience  from  this 
sense  of  guilt— an  alienation  removed  by  the  divine  act  by 
which  God  reconciles  the  sinner  to  himself.  And  the  radical 
meaning,  from  which  these  secondary  meanings  flow,  may  be  the 
essential  antagonism  existing  between  the  holy  nature  of  God  and' 
all  evil.  But  i^hatever  it  means,  it  cannot  intend  anything  like 
human  anger.  In  the  divine  wrath  there  is  neither  selfiohneat  nor 
passion ;  and  it  must  consist  with  an  infinite  love  towards  its  object 
The  word,  therefore,  as  used  in  Eph.  2 : 3,  does  not  convey  tho 
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Idea  of  guilt,  a  vi  ierminis.  It  may  mean  as  well,  that  this  sinfbl 
tendency  in  man,  manifesting  itHelf  in  sinful  actions,  produces  a 
state  of  estrangement  or  alienation  between  man  and  God.  How 
far  this  is  a  guilty  alienation,  and  how  far  it  is  evil  and  sorrowful, 
is  not  to  be  learned  from  the  term  itself. 

But  the  main  proof  of  the  writer  in  support  of  his  second  po- 
sition is  found  in  the  assertion,  that  this  sinful  tendency  in  man, 
out  of  which  evil  acts  continually  flow,  is  not  a  tendency  of  the 
physical  nature,  but  of  the  will  itself.  He  distinguishes  the  will 
proper  from  the  mere  faculty  of  single  choices,  and  considers  it  to 
be  a  deeper  power  lying  at  the  very  centre  of  the  soul,  which  de- 
termines the  whole  man  with  reference  to  some  great  and  unlimited 
end  of  living.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  man  himself —  the  person.  For 
man,  he  asserts,  is  not  essentially  intellect  or  feeling ;  but  is  essen- 
tially and  at  bottom  a  will,  a  self-determining  creature.  **Um 
other  faculties  of  knowing  and  feeling  are  grafted  into  this  stock 
and  root ;  and  hence  he  is  responsible  from  centre  to  circumfer- 
ence." He  then  affirms  the  will,  thus  defined,  to  be  the  responsi- 
ble and  guilty  author  of  the  sinful  nature ;  being  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  its  constant  and  total  determination  to  self  as  the 
ultimate  end  of  living.  This  voluntary  power,  which  is  the  man 
himself,  has  turned  away  from  God  and  directed  itself  to  self  as  an 
ultimate  end ;  and  this  state  of  the  will  is  the  sinful  nature  of  man. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  quarrel  with  the  psychology  of  this 
statement.  We  admit  man  to  be  essentially  will,  in  the  sense 
here  described.  He  is  essentially  activity;  an  activity  limited 
externally,  by  special  organization  and  circumstances,  —  limited 
internally,  by  quantity  of  force,  and  knowledge. 

Nor,  again,  do  we  deny  that  in  the  unregenerate  state  the  will 
of  man  is  directed  to  self  rather  than  to  God  as  its  ultimate  end ; 
and  that  this  is  guilt,  and  in  a  certain  sense  total  guilt.  No  man 
can  serve  two  masters.  If  he  is  obedient  to  one,  he  is  necessarily 
disobedient  to  the  other.  This  disobedience  may,  or  may  not,  ap- 
pear in  act ;  but  it  is  there  in  state.  He  whose  ultimate  end  is 
self-gratification  is  always  ready  to  sacrifice  the  will  of  God  to  his 
own.  He  whose  ultimate  end  is  God  is  always  ready  to  sacrifice 
his  own  wilL  In  this  sense,  the  unregenerate  man  may  be  said  to 
*  be  wholly  sinful ;  and  he  who  is  born  of  God,  not  to  commit  sin. 

Thus  much  we  grant ;  and  the  admission  is  a  large  one.  But 
we  must  now  object  to  the  writer,  that  this  is  but  one  side  of  the 
qiiestum ;  and  that  he  has  omitted  to  see  the  other  side.  The 
89* 
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sources  of  evil  are  not  so  simple  as  he  seems  to  suppose ;  for  ] 
is  a  very  complex  being,  and  the  world  in  which  he  lives  is  a  very 
complex  world.     We  therefore  would  inquire,  — 

What  proof  have  we  that  this  guilty  direction  of  the  will  is  a 
nature^  in  the  sense  claimed,  i.  e.,  something  innate  or  original? 
Why  may  not  the  will  have  been  turned  gradually  in  this  direction 
as  we  grow  up,  by  enticements  of  pleasure ;  and  why  might  not 
the  will,  in  like  manner,  by  means  of  wise  culture,  have  been 
gradually  directed  to  God  ? 

Again :  what  proof  have  we  that  we  are  so  wholly  unconscioits 
of  this  direction  of  the  will,  as  our  author  contends?  That  a 
great  many  of  the  acts  of  the  will  are  unconscious  acts,  like  the 
separate  movements  of  the  finger  in  a  skilful  pianist,  or  lifting  of 
the  feot  in  walking,  we  admit ;  and  we  are  not  responsible  for  these 
separate  acts,  but  for  the  preceding  choice,  by  means  of  which 
we  determine  to  play  the  tune,  or  walk  the  mile.  In  like  manner, 
the  direction  of  the  soul  to  self  rather  than  to  God  may  be  moral 
evil ;  but  is  not  moral  guilt,  until  we  become  conscious  of  it,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  Then,  when  partially  or  wholly  awakened 
to  the  evil  direction  of  the  soul,  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  neg- 
lect this  discovery,  to  turn  away  from  the  fact  and  forget  it,  on 
that  conscious  act  presses  the  whole  burden  of  guilt,  and  not  on 
the  unconscious  volitions  which  may  result  from  it.  We  say, 
therefore,  in  opposition  to  the  writer,  that  though  there  may  be  de- 
pravity without  consciousness  of  the  depraved  state,  there  cannot 
be  guilt  without  consciousness  of  the  evil  choice,  or,  as  the  apos- 
tle says,  **  Sin  is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no  law.'' 

Again :  we  totally  dissent  from  the  statement  that  this  deep- 
lying  will  in  man  is  unable  to  obey  the  commands,  *'  Turn  ye,  turn 
ye  from  your  evil  way,  for  why  will  ye  die  ?  "  —  "  Repent  and  be 
converted,  that  your  sins  may  he  blotted  out,''  —  '*  Make  you  a  new 
heart  and  a  new  spirit,"  —  **  Choose  you  this  day  whom  you  will 
serve,"  —  **  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  be  saved."  The 
writer  says,  that  *'  such  a  power  as  tliis,  including  so  much,  and 
nmning  so  deep,  which  is  a  determination  of  the  whole  soul,  can- 
not, from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  such  a  facile  and  easily 
managed  power  as  that  by  which  we  resolve  to  do  some  particular 
thing  in  e very-day  life."  True :  not  so  easily  managed ;  but  ean  it* 
not  be  managed  at  all  P  It  may  require  more  self-ezanunation  to 
understand  what  the  direction  of  the  will  is,  and  more  conoentn^ 
tion  of  thought  and  will,  and  more  leaning  on  God't  hdp )  but 
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wUk  all  these  are  we  able  or  not  able  to  turn  to  God?  He  says, 
the  great  main  tendency  of  the  will  to  self  and  sin  as  an  ultimate 
end,  though  having  a  free  and  criminal  origin,  *'  is  not  to  be  re- 
versed so  easily."  True,  again ;  but  why  not  less  easily  ?  The 
writer  speaks  of  the  sinful  will  as  a  '*  total  determination  of  itself 
to  self; "  and  asks  "  how  the  power  that  is  to  reverse  all  this  pro- 
cess' can  possibly  come  out  of  the  will  thus  shut  up,  and  entirely 
swallowed  in  the  process.  How  is  the  process  to  destroy  itself?*' 
But  what !  Has  man  become  a  process  ?  He  is  essentially  will, 
but  is  this  will  blind  mechanism  ?  Has  it  not,  according  to  our 
author's  own  theory,  intelligence,  conscience,  affection,  rooted  into 
it?  The  moment  that  the  writer  begins  to  speak  of  the  will,  as 
unable  to  change  its  direction,  he  is  compelled  to  conceive  of  it 
materially  and  mechanically,  and  not  as  the  moral,  responsible 
souL  He  says,  **  The  human  will  becomes  a  current  that  becomes 
unmanageable  simply  because  of  its  own  momentum."  And  there- 
fore, again,  he  is  obliged  to  conceive  of  the  whole  voluntary  power 
as  lost,  and  lost  before  man  was  born ;  and  he  reduces  all  our 
real  freedom  to  the  original  act  of  the  will  previous  to  birth, 
which  took  place  when  we  were  present  in  Adam's  soul,  and  com- 
mitted the  first  transgression  with  him. 

This  is  plainly  the  denial  of  all  human  freedom  since  the  Ml 
of  Adam.  We  bring  into  the  world,  according  to  the  writer,  a 
will  wholly  and  inevitably  bent  to  evil.  We  have  no  conscious- 
ness of  this  tendency,  and  if  we  were  conscious  of  it  we  have  uo 
power  to  change  it ;  but  we  yet  are  responsible  for  it,  and  guilty 
because  of  it,  inasmuch  as  we  began  this  state  ourselves  when  all 
our  souls  were  mystically  present  in  the  soul  of  Adam.  Of  this 
theory,  we  merely  say  now,  that,  if  it  be  true,  man  is  not  now 
guilty  of  any  sin  which  he  commits  in  his  mortal  life ;  for  he  it 
not  now  a  free  being.  He  is  only  responsible  for  the  sin  which  he 
freely  committed  in  Adam.  He  is  no  more  responsible  when  we 
suppose  his  sin  to  proceed  from  his  will,  than  when  we  suppose  it 
to  proceed  from  a  depraved  sensuous  nature,  or  from  involuntary 
ignorance,  for  he  is  no  more  free  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 
He  may  be  an  infinitely  depraved  and  infinitely  miserable  being, 
but  he  can  in  no  true  sense  be  called  a  guilty  being.  Again  we 
■ay,  if  this  theory  be  true,  it  is  an  awful  theory,  and  one  which 
we  cannot  possibly  reconcile  with  the  justice  or  goodness,  and  still 
less  with  the  fatherly  character,  of  Ood.  That  Qod  should  so 
have  oonstituted  human  nature  that  all  the  millions  of  the  human 
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race  should  have  had  this  fatal  opportunity  of  destroying  them- 
selves  utterly,  by  one  simultaneous  act,  in  Adam,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  an  awful  theory  to  propound  concerning  our  heavenly 
Father.  We  might  put  Christ's  argument  to  any  man  not  hard- 
ened by  theological  study,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  irresistible 
force.  "  What  man  is  there  among  you,  being  a  father,"  who 
could  do  anything  of  this  sort  ?  But  we  know  too  well  that  all 
such  appeals  fall  harmless  from  the  sevenfold  shield  of  a  system- 
atized theology. 

Therefore  we  will  only  say  further,  concerning  this  theory, 
that,  as  being  apparently  in  dii'ect  conflict  with  the  divine  attri- 
butes as  taught  in  the  New  Testament ;  as  making  man  a  mere 
process  deprived  of  real  freedom ;  as  proving  man  not  guilty  for 
any  sin  committed  in  this  life ;  and  as  thereby  deadening  the  sense 
of  re^iponsihility,  and  showing  that  we  cannot  possibly  obey  the 
command,  *•  Repent  and  turn  to  God,"  —  this  theory  of  a  sin  com- 
mitted in  Adam  ought  to  have  the  amplest  proof  before  we  believe 
it.  We  admit  that  it  may  be  true,  though  opposed  to  all  our  ideas 
of  God,  man,  and  duty.  But  being  thus  opposed^  it  ought  to  be 
sustained  by  the  most  unanswerable  arguments.  If  Jesus  and  his 
apostles  have  told  us  so  plainly,  we  will  believe  it  if  we  can. 
How  is  it,  then  ?  Not  a  word  on  the  subject  in  the  four  Gospels. 
Not  a  text  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  which  can  be  pretended  to  lay 
down  any  such  theory.  He  does  not  even  mention  the  name  of 
Adam  once  in  the  Gospels,  nor  allude  to  him,  except  when  speak- 
ing of  marriage.  This  theory  rests,  not  on  anything  contained  in 
the  Gospels,  book  of  Acts,  or  Epistles  of  Peter,  James,  or  John, 
but  on  two  texts  in  two  Epistles  of  Paul  (Rom.  5 :  14 ;  1  Cor.  16 : 
22).  In  the  latter  passage  Paul  says  not  a  word  of  Adam's  sin, 
but  only  of  his  death,  —  the  whole  chapter  treating,  not  of  sin, 
but  of  death  and  the  resurrection.  This  passage,  therefore,  can 
hardly  be  considered  a  plain  statement  of  the  theory.  The  other, 
in  Romans,  is  confessedly  so  far  from  plain,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  make  it  agree  with  any  theory ;  but  the  most  evident  mean- 
ing, to  one  who  has  no  theory  to  support,  is,  that  sin  b^an 
with  Adam,  and  the  consequences  of  sin,  which  are  moral  and 
physical  evil,  began  also  with  him ;  and  as  he  thus  set  in  motioQ 
a  series  of  evil  tendencies  which  we  find  in  our  organiiatioii, 
and  which  Paul  elsewhere  calls  the  law  of  the  iiiember8»  and 
a  series  of  evil  circumstances  which  we  find  around  us  in  Iha 
world,  both  of  whioh  are  the  oooasion  of  sin,  we  may  \nm 
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to  him  the  commencement  of  human  disobedience.  If  the  passage 
teaches  anything  more  than  this,  it  certainly  does  not  teach  it 
plainly  or  explicitly. 

5  4.  Defence  of  Everlasting  Punishment,  by  Dr.  Nehemiak 
Adams  and  Dr,  J.  P,  Thompson,  —  Two  defences  of  this  dreadful 
doctrine  have  appeared  within  a  few  years  —  one  by  llev.  Nehe- 
miah  Adams,  D.  D.  (chiefly  known  by  his  many  and  determined 
pleas  for  slavery),  and  the  other  by  Dr.  Thompson  of  New  York. 

We  will  first  examine  Dr.  Adams's  tract  on  "  The  Reasonable- 
ness of  Eternal  Future  Punishment" 

We  have  these  three  objections  to  it :  — 

L  It,  throughout,  denies  the  sovereignty  of  God. 

n.  It  is,  throughout,  a  system  of  naturalism. 

III.  It,  throughout,  ignores  the  central  truth  of  the  gospeL 

It  is  our  business  to  substantiate  these  assertions  by  sufficient 
proofl 

1.  The  view  taken  in  his  tract,  of  God,  cannot  be  true,  because 
it  conflicts  with  his  Supreme  and  sovereign  deity. 

Of  course,  this  is  to  dethrone  God.  God,  if  not  sovereign,  is  not 
God.  Any  view  which  disturbs,  however  remotely,  the  supremacy 
of  the  Deity,  must  be  a  relapse  towards  Pagan  idolatry.  We 
charge  this  tendency  on  the  whole  tenor  of  this  tract  We  affirm 
that  it  seriously  impairs  that  confidence  and  strength  which  can 
only  come  from  reliance  on  Omnipotence,  and  remands  us  to  the 
terrors  and  narrowness  of  Polytheism ;  not  consciously,  of  course, 
or  intentionally,  but  by  the  logic  of  its  ideas  and  the  tendency  of 
its  argument 

According  to  Dr.  Adams's  view  of  the  world,  it  is  a  scene  of 
conflict  between  God  and  the  Devil.  The  prize  contended  for  is 
the  souls  of  men.  God  wishes  to  save  them :  the  Devil  wishes  to 
damn  them.  By  immense  efibrts,  —  by  the  unparalleled  sacrifice 
of  himself  on  the  cross,  —  God  succeeds  in  saving  a  portion  of  this 
race,  whom  the  Devil  had  plunged  into  fearful  and  desperate  sin. 
As  for  the  rest.  He  can  do  nothing  with  them,  but  must  go  away 
and  leave  them;  escaping  with  the  saved  to  some  other  region, 
where  the  sin  and  misery  of  the  rest  may  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  only  divine  supremacy  which  Dr.  Adams  admits  is  that  of 
force.  God  is,  on  the  whole,  stronger  than  the  Devil ;  so  that  He 
can  preyent  him  from  carrying  his  ravages  beyond  certain  limits. 
God  can  '*  hem  in  and  overrule  "  the  power  of  sin ;  but  he  cannot 
conquer  it.    He  baa  no  complete  power  over  the  heart  and  will  of 
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men  to  become  supreme  there ;  but  be  has  power  over  their  eon* 
duct,  and  can  restrain  th^t  within  certain  limits. 

God's  sovereignty,  according  to  Br.  Adams,  is  only  like  that  of 
a  human  government,  and  that,  again,  a  weak  one.  A  human 
government  is  strong  when  it  is  able  to  dispense  with  standing 
armies,  with  an  omnipresent  police,  with  prisons  and  dungeons :  it 
is  weak  when  its  authority  is  only  maintained  by  these.  In  the 
first  case,  it  rests  on  the  love  of  the  people ;  in  the  other  case, 
only  on  force. 

Now,  according  to  Dr.  Adams's  tract,  God's  sovereignty  is  es- 
sentially one  of  force.  He  is  not  sovereign  by  overcoming  sin 
through  his  own  holiness,  but  only  by  restraining  its  outbreaks  by 
externally  applied  force.  So  far  from  conquering  sin,  he  is  rep- 
resented as  giving  up  all  hope  of  conquering  it.  He  has  tried 
eventhing  in  his  power,  and  has  failed.  He  can  do  nothing  more. 
Dr.  Adams  speaks  of  God's  "  having  expended  upon  us  all  which 
the  gospel  of  his  grace  includes/'  and  of  '*  the  failure  of  that  which 
is  the  brightness  of  his  glory."  Now,  Dr.  Adams  says,  **  What 
God  will  probably  do  is,  to  go  away  and  leave  us."  God  says,  ac- 
cording to  the  idea  of  this  tract,  '*  I  will  place  all  of  you,  who  sin, 
in  a  world  by  yourselves,  from  which  I  and  my  friends  will  forever 
withdraw."  In  substance.  He  gives  up,  and  acknowledges  himself 
defeated.  He  is  beaten  by  sin,  which  is  more  powerful  than  his 
gospel.  Sin  compels  the  Deity  to  compromise ;  to  take  some 
souls,  and  to  leave  others ;  to  divide  the  universe,  —  love  reigning 
in  one  part  of  it,  hatred  and  wickedness  in  another. 

2.  The  second  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  puniahment, 
as  taught  in  these  works,  is,  that  it  is  a  system  of  pure  material- 
ism. It  is  naturalism,  as  opposed  to  supernaturalism.  All  ita  ar- 
guments from  Scripture  interpret  Scripture  according  to  its  letter, 
and  not  according  to  its  spirit.  While  much  stress  is  laid  on  the 
word  "  eternal,"  no  real  eternity  is  believed  in,  or  even  conceived 
of.  The  fundamental  law  of  religious  knowledge  —  namely,  that 
a  man  must  be  bom  of  the  Spirit  in  order  to  see  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  that  spiritual  things  must  be  spiritually  discerned  —  is 
wholly  lost  sight  of.  The  spiritual  world,  with  its  bliss  and  its 
woe,  is  supposed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  natural  world,  instead 
of  being  its  exact  opposite.  The  same  conditions  of  space  mod 
time  are  supposed  to  prevail  there  as  here.  Hell  is  regarded  by 
Dr.  Adams  as  a  large  place,  located  in  some  remote  part  of  the 
universe,  where  the  sufferings  and  blasphemiet  of  damned  Mnb 
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and  deyils  will  not  disturb  the  Bentimental  happiness  of  himself 
and  his  pious  companions.  Eternity  he  regards  as  an  enonnoua 
and  quite  inconceivable  accumulation  of  time,  instead  of  being  the 
▼ery  negation  of  time.  An  unlimited  quantity  of  days,  months^ 
and  years,  is  his  notion  of  eternity. 

In  like  manner,  all  the  arguments  by  which  the  school  to  which 
he  belongs  maintains  this  doctrine,  ore  drawn  from  relations  which 
exist  ii)  this  world.  Great  use  is  made  of  the  analogies  of  human 
government.  It  is  said  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  the  Deity  to 
forgive  sins  on  the  simple  condition  of  repentance,  without  an 
atonement,  because  it  would  not  be  safe  for  human  governments  to 
do  so.  The  government  of  God  is  made  wholly  similar  to  the  im- 
perfect and  ignorant  governments  of  men.  When  we  say  that 
God,  as  described  in  the  New  Testament,  is  not  a  Being  to  inflict 
everlasting  suffering  hereafter,  we  are  told  that  he  inflicts  suffering 
here ;  as  though  there  were  no  essential  distinction  between  the 
finite  and  the  infinite,  the  temporal  and  the  eternal.  When  we 
argue  that  God  would  not  suspend  the  eternal  destiny  of  a  soul 
upon  the  conduct  and  the  determination  of  a  brief  earthly  life,  we 
have  instances  given  us  of  great  risks  to  which  we  are  expoHed^ 
and  great  evils  which  we  may  incur,  in  this  world ;  as  though 
there  were  no  difference  between  a  partial  loss  and  total  destruc- 
tion. When  we  say  that  the  justice  of  God  will  not  permit  him  to 
punish  everlastingly  those  who,  like  the  heathen,  have  never  known 
Christ,  we  have  instances  given  of  those  who  have  ignorantly 
burned  themselves  or  have  fallen  down  precipices.  In  all  such 
examples,  these  reasoners  overlook  the  essential  distinction  between 
the  finite  and  the  infinite.  They  forget  that  all  finite  evil  can  be 
made  the  means  of  a  greater  ultimate  good,  but  that  infinite  evil 
cannot. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  those  who  are  most  Orthodox  fall  most 
easily  into  a  very  hard  and  dry  naturalism.  God  is  to  them  a  king 
sitting  on  a  throne  in  some  far  heaven  outside  of  the  world,  not  a 
spirit  pervading  it  and  sustaining  it.  He  governs  men  from  with- 
out by  offering  them  rewards  and  threatening  them  with  punish- 
ments, not  by  inward  inspirations  and  influence.  He  teaches  them 
from  without  by  an  outward  Christ,  an  outward  Bible,  outward 
preachers,  pulpits,  creeds.  Sabbaths,  and  churches ;  not  by  Christ 
formed  within  us,  not  by  epistles  and  gospels  written  on  the 
fleshly  tables  of  the  heart  The  day  of  judgment  is  a  particular 
time,  when  God  shall  sit  on  his  throne,  and  all  i^pear  before  himi 
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not  the  perpetual  spiritual  sentence  pronounced  in  each  human 
soul  by  the  divine  law.  And  so  heaven  is  a  place  where  there  is 
to  be  some  singing  of  psalms,  and  such  amusements  as  are  here 
considered  proper  in  Orthodox  families  ;  hell,  another  place,  where 
souls  are  shut  up,  to  suffer  from  physical  fire,  or  at  least  from 
some  external  infliction.  The  doctrine  taught  by  the  Saviour  in 
the  first  twelve  verses  of  his  first  sermon,  that  the  humble,  the 
generous,  the  merciful,  are  already  blessed,  and  have  heaven  now, 
does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  comprehended.  That  heaven  and  heU 
are  in  this  world  already  ;  that  truth,  love,  and  use  are  its  essence, 
whilst  falsehood  and  selfishness  are  the  essence  of  hell,  —  these, 
though  rudimental  facts  of  Christianity,  are  commonly  considered 
mere  mysticism.  But  those  who  do  not  see  all  this  have  not  seen 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  must  be  bom  again,  into  a  new  world 
of  spiritual  ideas,  in  order  to  see  it. 

3.  The  third  and  principal  argument  against  the  doctrine  of  ever- 
lasting punishment  is,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  divine  love 
to  his  creatures.  It  is  impossible  for  Ood  to  manifest  love  to  a 
human  being  by  inflicting  everlasting  torment  upon  him.  It  can- 
not do  him  good,  because,  according  to  this  theory,  the  period  of 
probation  is  past,  and  he  has  no  power  now  to  repent.  As  fiur, 
therefore,  as  the  man  himself  is  concerned,  it  is  gratuitous  suffer- 
ing —  torment  inflicted  without  any  purpose.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  God  has  any  love  for  the  soul  which  he  is  treating  in  this 
way.  He  has  cast  it  off.  To  that  soul,  nevermore,  throughout 
the  ages  of  an  everlasting  existence,  shall  Ood  appear  as  a  friend, 
but  always  as  an  enemy. 

We  sometimes  hear  of  a  fitther  who  disinherits  a  child  in  conse- 
quence of  some  act  of  disobedience.  In  one  of  the  most  touching 
tragedies  in  the  English  language,  a  father  refuses  to  forgive  his 
daughter  who  had  married  contrary  to  his  wishes.  He  leaves  her 
to  starve,  and  refuses  to  forgive  her  or  to  see  her.  No  one  ap- 
proves of  this  conduct  in  the  parent  But  every  Orthodox  man, 
who  believes  in  everlasting  punishment,  attributes  an  infinitely 
greater  cruelty  to  Ood ;  infinitely  greater,  because  the  obstinacy 
of  the  human  parent  endures  only  during  a  short  life,  but  the 
severity  of  God  endures  forever. 

The  force  of  this  objection  is  such,  that  Dr.  Adams  hai  felt 
obliged  to  add  to  his  tract  on  *'  Everlasting  Punishment "  another 
tract  upon  the  text,  "  God  is  love,"  endeavoring  to  show  a  < 
aisteney  between  the  two.    But  he  does  this  by  substitutuig  i 
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thing  else  in  the  place  of  the  last  It  is  curious  enough,  that  a 
master  in  Israel  should  have  written  a  tract  upon  the  "  love  '*  of 
God,  and  should  ha?e  substituted  "  benevolence  "  instead  of  it.  In 
other  words,  instead  of  that  fatherly  love  to  every  individual  which 
is  the  essential  fact  revealed  in  the  gospel,  he  gives  us  a  general 
good- will  towards  the  human  race.  Such  a  general  benevolence  he 
finds  not  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment ; 
for,  if  love  be  only  general  good-will,  then,  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number  being  the  object,  there  is  nothing  to  complain 
of  if  a  few  are  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  the  rest  It  is  not,  to  be 
sure  easy  to  see  how  those  who  have  safely  reached  glory,  and  are 
iu  no  danger  of  relapse,  can  be  benefited  by  the  knowledge  that 
their  old  neighbors  and  fHends  are  in  hell ;  but  there  may  be 
some  benefit  which  is  not  apparent  By  quietly  substituting, 
therefore,  the  idea  of  benevolence  in  the  place  of  love,  the  difficulty 
may  be  evaded,  which  otherwise  is  unanswerable. 

But  what  an  entire  confusion  of  ideas  is  this,  which  substitutes 
a  general  benevolence  for  a  personal  afiection,  good-will  towards 
the  race  for  love  to  the  individud !  It  is,  in  fact,  abolishing  the 
idea  of  Father,  and  substituting  that  of  Ruler.  The  kind  ruler, 
actuated  by  benevolence,  desires  the  good  of  all  his  subjects ;  but 
he  does  not  love  them  as  individuals.  But  the  father  loves  the 
child  with  a  wholly  difierent  feeling.  The  tie  is  personal,  not 
general.  It  is  one  of  mutual  knowledge  and  mutual  dependence. 
We  cannot  love  one  whom  we  do  not  know ;  but  we  can  exercise 
benevolence  towards  him  very  easily.  Benevolence  depends  wholly 
on  the  character  of  the  benevolent  person ;  but  love  is  drawn  out 
by  the  object  loved.  I  do  not  love  my  child  because  I  am  benevo- 
lent, but  because  it  is  my  child.  The  infant  draws  forth  a  host  of 
feelings,  before  unknown,  in  the  mother's  heart.  She  does  not 
love  her  infant  because  she  is  a  benevolent  woman,  but  because  the 
infant  excites  her  love.  A  man  is  benevolent  towards  the  sufferers 
in  Kansas,  whom  he  has  never  seen  ;  but  he  does  not  love  them. 
He  loves  his  wife,  but  is  not  benevolent  towards  her.  Benevolence 
and  love,  therefore,  are  not  only  essentially  different  in  their 
nature,  origin,  and  manifestations,  but  so  different  as  often  to  ex- 
clude each  other. 

Now,  it  has  always  been  seen  that  God  is  benevolent.     This  is 

taught  by  natural  religion.    We  see  it  in  all  the  arrangements  of 

divine  Providence.     The  infinitely  varied  provisions  for  the  good 

of  hia  creatures,  the  myriad  adaptations  by  which  their  wants  are 
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met,  are  ample  evidence  of  this.  But  Christianity  comes  to  teadi 
vs  something  else,  —  to  teach  us  that  Ood  is  our  Father,  and  so 
to  see  in  him  henevolence  swallowed  up  in  love.  God  does  not 
love  his  children  because  he  is  benevolent,  but  because  they  are 
his  children.  He  does  not  love  them  for  the  sake  of  others,  but 
for  their  own  sake.  His  love  does  not  depend  upon  their  being 
good,  pious,  or  Christian  ;  it  depends  only  upon  the  fact  that 
they  are  his  children.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  prodigal  son ; 
in  which  wonderful  parable  it  is  more  distinctly  stated  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  New  Testament.  The  doctrine  there  taught, 
that  there  is  more  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  who  repents  than 
over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  who  need  no  repentance,  is  some- 
what different  from  that  other  doctrine,  that  the  redeemed  in 
heaven  look  down  with  joy  upon  the  sufferings  of  the  damned 
below.  This  parable  teaches  that  Ood  has  a  personal,  fatherly 
love  towards  the  impenitent  sinner  who  has  gone  away  from  him 
into  a  far  country.  The  father's  joy  when  his  child  returned  ii 
the  evidence  of  the  love  which  had  continued  in  his  heart  while 
his  child  was  absent  from  him. 

This  being  the  character  ascribed  by  Christ  to  the  Deity,  we  as- 
sert that  it  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  everlasting 
punishment  as  taught  in  the  pamphlet  before  us.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  many  widely  different  doctrines  to  which  the  term  "  eternal 
punishment "  is  applied.  Some  of  these  may  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  love  of  Ood.    Let  us  give  some  instances. 

Some,  by  eternal  punishment,  intend  the  punishments  of  eternity, 
as  distinguished  from  those  of  time.  They  mean  spiritual  punish- 
ment, as  distinguished  firom  temporal  punishment.  They  mean 
the  sufferings  which  have  their  root  in  the  sight  of  eternal  things, 
as  distinguished  from  those  which  originate  in  the  sense  of  earthly 
things  —  sufferings  which  come  to  us  from  within,  and  not  from 
without.  **  Eternal,"  in  this  sense,  describes  the  quality,  and  not 
the  quantity,  of  the  suffering ;  and  in  this  sense  eternal  punish- 
ment is  not  inconsistent  with  the  divine  love.  But  this  is  not  tht 
sense  which  Dr.  Adams  intends. 

Some  mean  by  endless  punishment,  that,  as  long  as  men  eoQ- 
tinue  to  sin,  they  will  continue  to  suffer;  that  sin  is  eternally 
suffering.    But  this  is  not  the  sense  which  Dr.  Adams  intends. 

And  some  say  that  they  believe  in  eternal  punishment ;  mean- 
ing thereby,  that  the  consequences  of  sin  are  everlasting,  — either 
positively,  by  leaving  forever  soma   remorseful    torrow  in  tht 
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mind,  or  negatively,  by  leaving  men  forever  lower  down  in  the 
scale  of  excellence  and  happiness  than  they  would  otherwise  be. 
But  this  is  not  what  Dr.  Adams  means  by  it. 

And  some  men  believe  in  eternal  punishment  in  the  sense  of  a 
dark  background  to  the  universe,  which  will  always  continue,  a 
shadow  as  permanent  as  light,  —  necessary  for  the  full  perfection 
and  beauty  of  an  infinite  divine  creation.  Into  this  shadow  man 
may  forever  plunge ;  out  of  it  he  may  forever  emerge :  and  it 
will  always  continue  so  to  be.  But  this  is  not  the  view  taken  by 
Dr.  Adams. 

The  view  which  Dr.  Adams  takes  is  of  endless  punishment  in- 
flicted as  a  consequence  of  temporal  sin  committed  in  this  life. 
There  will  be  no  opportunity  to  repent  hereafter,  no  pardon  offered. 
There  is  nothing  done  by  God,  after  this  life,  to  save  men.  The 
heathen  who  have  never  heard  of  Christ,  unconverted  infants,  those 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  evil,  and  heretics  who 
do  not  accept  the  theory  of  Calvin  concerning  Christianity*  are  to 
be  tormented  forever  in  the  other  world.  This  view  he  thinks  not 
only  scriptural,  but  reasonable.  It  corresponds  nearly  to  the 
human  penalty  of  imprisonment  for  life  ;  except  that,  instead  of  a 
few  years  of  earthly  life,  it  is  a  never-ending  existence  ;  and, 
instead  of  simple  imprisonment,  it  is  imprisonment  with  torture 
added. 

We  are  accustomed  to  complain  of  the  *'  horrors  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion ;  "  but  wherein  do  they  differ  in  principle  from  the  doctrine  of 
Dr.  Adams  ?  The  inquisitors  tortured  men  for  heresy  ;  Dr^  Adams 
thinks  that  God  will  do  the  same.  The  power  of  the  Inquisition, 
however,  w  as  limited,  on  the  principle,  Dolor^  si  dura,  brevis ;  H 
lotif/a,  Icvis,     But  not  so  with  everlasting  punishment. 

1  hat  this  view  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  fatherly  love 
of  God  to  every  soul,  is  a))parent.  It  would  be  impossible  for  a 
father  to  torment  his  child  forever  in  consequence  of  temporal 
bin.  No  earthly  parent  could  be  found  cruel  enough  to  indict  a 
million  years  of  torture  upon  his  child  for  each  sin  committed  by 
him  ;  but  a  million  years  for  every  sinful  action  would  be  but  a 
tritiing  penalty  compared  with  everlasting  punishment. 

As  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  defend  this  doctrine  on  the 
ground  of  the  fatherly  love  of  God,  it  is  defended  by  Dr.  Adams 
and  his  companions  on  other  grounds,  namely,  of  the  divine 
benevolence,  and  the  duty  of  God  as  a  governor.  The  argument 
is  this :  If  God  was  dethroned,  all  sorts  of  evil  would  ensue.    But 
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■in  is  always  endeavoring  to  dethrone  God ;  therefore  it  is  his  duty 
to  use  the  most  strenuous  measures  to  prevent  this  result.  These 
strenuous  measures  consist  in  the  highest  rewards  offered  to 
obedience,  and  the  severest  punishments  threatened  to  disobedi- 
ence. But  no  punishment  is  so  severe  as  everlasting  punishment; 
therefore  the  benevolence  of  God  requires  him  to  threaten  it ;  and, 
if  threatened,  his  truth  requires  him  to  inflict  iu  This  is  the  sort 
of  argument  by  which  the  doctrine  is  defended.  Its  fallacies  are 
manifest.  It  is  based  on  a  sort  of  Manicheism,  making  evil  a 
hostile  power  in  the  universe,  which  threatens  the  supremacy  of 
God.  It  makes  God  in  danger  of  outward  overthrow  in  consequence 
of  the  external  assaults  of  sin.  But  we  have  always  supposed  that 
the  essence  of  sin  was  the  state  of  the  heart,  and  the  evil  of  sin  to 
consist  in  the  estrangement  of  the  heart  from  God,  and  not  in  any 
danger  that  Omnipotence  would  be  dethroned  by  it.  Besides, 
though  the  fear  of  future  punishment  may  restrain  the  outward 
act,  it  cannot  change  the  heart,  and  cannot,  therefore,  remove  the 
real  evil  of  sin.     Here  is  the  fallacy  of  this  whole  argument. 

Another  weak  point  in  the  argument  for  everlasting  punishment 
regards  its  proof,  that  all  opportunity  for  repentance  is  confined 
to  this  life.  Only  two  or  three  texts  aie  quoted  in '  proof  of  this 
yery  important  position.  One  is  taken  from  the  book  of  Ecdesi- 
astes,  and  declares,  that,  **  in  the  place  where  the  tree  falleth,  there 
it  shall  be  ;  "  of  which  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  has  any  relation 
to  the  subject ;  or,  if  it  has,  that  it  carries  the  least  authority  with 
it.  Another  passage  asserts  that  **  there  ia  no  work,  nor  device, 
nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave  whither  thou  goest.** 
But  this  would  prove  too  much  ;  for  it  would  prove  that  there  was 
no  knowledge  in  the  other  life.  Another  passage,  quoted  by  Dr. 
Adams  from  the  book  of  Eevelation,  says,  '*  Let  him  that  U  un- 
just be  unjust  still ; ''  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  men  have  no 
opportunity  hereafter  for  repentance.  But,  as  this  is  said  to  those 
who  are  in  this  world  waiting  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  it  also 
pro\  es  too  much,  if  taken  literally ;  since  it  would  declare  that 
men  cannot  repent  even  in  this  world.  Such  is  the  extremely 
slight  foundation  on  which  this  essential  part  of  the  doctrine  is 
made  to  rest.  Never  was  there  so  weak  a  support  for  so  impor- 
tant a  position. 

The  arguments  from  reason,  by  which  our  writer  supports  this 
part  of  his  doctrine,  are  all  taken  from  the  plane  of  the  lowest 
naturalism.    He  thinks  it  reasonable  that  the  Almighty  should 
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suspend  the  everlasting  destiny  of  his  creatures  upon  what  they 
do  or  omit  doing  in  this  life,  because  men,  in  earthly  transactions, 
adopt  a  similar  principle.  A  railroad  train  is  advertised  to  start 
at  a  certain  hour.  If  we  are  there  a  minute  too  late,  we  lose  our 
opportunity  of  going  on  an  important  journey.  We  think  this 
reasonable;  why,  then,  argues  Dr.  Adams,  should  we  think  it 
unreasonable  for  God  to  make  us  lose  our  chance  throughout 
eternity  if  wc  do  not  take  the  opportunity  during  life  ?  God  has 
given  us  full  notice,  he  says,  of  his  intention ;  we  have  been  duly 
notified ;  and,  after  due  notice,  it  is  thought  reasonable,  in  earthly 
business  transactions,  for  people  to  run  their  chance.  A  man  may 
commit  a  crime  in  a  minute,  for  which  he  is  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  life  or  to  capital  punishment.  We  think  this  reasonable ; 
why  should  we  think  it  unreasonable  that  God  should  send  men 
to  an  everlasting  hell  in  consequence  of  sin  committed  in  a  short 
lifetime  ? 

All  these  arguments  are  fallacious,  because  they  apply  to  the 
infinite,  conditions  belonging  wholly  to  the  finite ;  because  they 
transfer  to  Him,  whose  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  and  whose 
thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts,  the  poor  necessities  of  human 
ignorance  and  weakness.  To  those  who  reason  thus,  the  Almighty 
may  say,  "Thou  thoughtest  me  altogether  such  a  one  as  thou 
thyself.'*  It  is  because  man  is  weak  and  ignorant  that  he  is 
obliged  to  live  under  these  limitations.  If  we  were  able  to  do 
differently,  we  should  not  make  such  severe  consequences  flow 
fi*om  human  ignorance  and  weakness.  We  do  such  things,  not 
because  we  think  them  absolutely  just  and  good,  but  because  we 
cannot  help  it.  To  argue  that,  because  it  is  reasonable  for  human 
weakness  to  do  something  which  it  cannot  help,  it  is  reasonable 
for  divine  Omnipotence  to  do  an  infinitely  more  injurious  thing  of 
the  same  kind,  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  all  logic  and  reason. 

Men  make  a  rule,  that,  if  I  am  not  at  the  station  when  the  train 
starts,  I  shall  lose  my  trip  for  that  day.  Yes ;  but  suppose  the 
rule  should  be,  that,  if  I  arrived  a  moment  too  late,  I  should  be 
crucified.  Suppose  a  father  should  give  full  notice  to  his  children, 
that,  whenever  any  of  them  mispronounced  a  word,  he  should  be 
burned  alive.  But  it  is  easier,  according  to  Dr.  Adams's  theory, 
for  a  child  never  to  make  a  mistake,  than  not  to  commit  the  sins 
for  which  it  is  to  be  punished  with  everlasting  torment.  *•  What 
man  among  you  is  there,  bemg  a  father,'*  who  would  cause  his 
children  to  come  into  the  world  exposed  to  such  fearful  risks ; 
40* 
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who  would  allow  them  to  he  horn  with  constitutions  tending  in« 
evitably  to  sin,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  which,  after  a  few 
short  years  of  life,  is  never-ending  torment,  the  only  possible  es» 
cape  from  which  is  salvation  through  a  Being  of  whom  the  majority 
never  heard,  according  to  a  system  which  the  majority  cannot 
believe,  and  by  a  process,  which,  except  by  a  special  help,  none  of 
them  are  able  to  accomplish  ?  We  should  say,  that  we  would  not 
have  children  under  these  conditions.  It  were  better  that  such 
children  had  never  been  born.  If  we  then,  being  evil,  would  not 
subject  our  children  to  such  risk,  how  much  less  would  our  Father 
in  heaven  do  anything  of  the  kind ! 

The  reply  to  such  arguments,  by  those  whom  Thomas  Burnet 
calls  the  **  unmerciful  doctors  "  and  *'  ferocious  theologians,"  is 
always  the  same.  Because  finite  evil  exists,  and  is  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  divine  plan,  therefore  infinite  evil  may  also  exist,  and 
not  be  inconsistent  with  the  divine  plan.  Because  one  may  suffer 
for  a  time  in  this  world,  therefore  he  may  be  compelled  to  suffer 
forever  in  the  other  world.  It  is  assumed  that  there  Li  no  essen- 
tial distinction  between  time  and  eternity,  between  finite  and  in- 
finite evil.  Here  is  the  immense  fallacy  of  the  argument.  The 
difference  is  simply  this :  Ail  finite  suffering,  however  great,  is  at 
nothing  when  compared  with  everlasting  happiness  afterwards ;  bat 
all  finite  happiness,  however  great,  is  as  nothing  when  compared 
with  everlasting  suffering  afterwards.  If  we  deny,  therefore,  the 
doctrine  of  everlasting  suffering,  evil  virtually  disappears  from  the 
universe  ;  if  we  accept  it,  good  virtually  disappears,  as  far  as  the 
sufferers  are  concerned.  If  all  evil  is  finite,  the  goodness  of  Ood 
can  be  fully  justified ;  but,  if  to  any  one  it  is  infinite,  no  such 
theodicy  is  possible. 

This  is  the  fatal  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punish* 
ment.  It  clouds  the  face  of  the  heavenly  Father  with  impenetra- 
ble gloom.  It  takes  away  the  best  consolations  of  the  gospel 
When  Jesus  tells  us  to  forgive  our  enemies,  that  we  may  be  like 
our  heavenly  Father,  who  sends  his  blessings  upon  the  evil  and  the 
good,  this  doctrine  adds,  that  God's  character  is  thus  forgiving  only 
in  this  world ;  but  that,  in  the  other  world,  he  will  torment  hit 
enemies  forever  in  hopeless  suffering.  When  we  seek  consolation 
amid  the  griefs  and  separations  of  this  world  by  looking  to  a  bet- 
ter world,  where  all  tears  will  be  wiped  away,  we  have  presented 
to  us  instead  this  awful  vision  of  unmitigated  horror.  Instead  of 
finite  evil  being  swallowed  up  into  infinite  good,  it  darkens  down 
into  infinite  woe. 
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Dr.  Adams  quotes  Thomas  Burnet,  Master  of  the  Charter-house, 
an  a  striking  instance  of  one,  who,  though  he  denied  or  doubted 
this  doctrine,  admitted,  nevertheless,  that  the  Scriptures  were 
probably  aguinst  him.  He  quotes  him  correctly  as  saying,  **  Hu- 
man nature  shrinks  from  the  very  name  of  eternal  punishment  s 
yet  the  Scriptures  seem  to  hold  the  other  side."  Though  Dr. 
Adams  gives  the  Latin,  and  refers  to  the  page  of  the  book,  let  us 
hope,  for  his  own  sake,  that  he  quotes  it  at  second-hand ;  which, 
as  he  twice  misspells  the  name,  is  not  unlikely ;  for  Dr.  Burnet,  so 
for  from  admitting  that  the  Scriptures  are  **  probably  against  him," 
conduces,  after  an  examination  of  the  leading  passages,  that  they 
prove  nothing  certainly  as  to  the  eternal  duration  of  future  punish- 
ment, lie  quotes  the  passage  in  which  the  Jewish  servant  is  said  to 
become  a  slave /orercr,  —  meaning  till  the  year  of  jubilee  ;  in  which 
circumcision  is  cdied  an  ecaiasting  covenant,  —  meaning  that  it 
shall  be  abolished  by  the  same  divine  authority  ;  in  which  the  land 
of  Canaan  was  given  for  an  everlasting/  possession  to  Abraham  and 
his  seed,  from  which  they  have  long  since  been  expelled ;  &c.  Dr. 
Burnet  docs,  indeed,  say  that  the  Scriptures  seem  to  favor  the  doc- 
trine he  opposes ;  but  he  then  goes  on  to  show  that  such  is  not 
the  case.  He  also  ''  awakens  antiquity,"  and  calls  to  his  aid  the 
merciful  doctors  of  the  early  church  (Justin  Martyr,  Jerome,  the 
Grcgories,  8:c)  to  support  his  hope  in  a  merely  limited  futm'e  suf- 
tering. 

We  will  now  consider  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  texts  usually 
adduced  in  8u])port  of  this  doctrine.  Of  these  texts,  there  are 
some  six  or  seven  only  upon  which  much  stress  is  laid ;  and  of 
these  the  principal  ones  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  Matt.  IS:  8,  "Having  two  eyes,  two  hands,"  &c.,  "to  be 
east  into  hell  fiie,"  or  **  into  everlasting  fire  "  {id  nvQ  i6  ai^ytoy)  — 
(Tfj**  yiefaf  tov  tii/^o,-). 

2.  Matt.  25  :  40,  "  These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  (eter- 
nal) punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal  {xdXaaiif 
alwt'iQf  and  'Quji)y  ulurtot').  The  same  adjective  is  used  in  both 
places  here,  in  the  Greek  ;  but  our  translators  have  seen  fit  to  ren- 
der it  "  everlasting  "  in  the  first  i)lace,  and  "  eternal "  in  the  sec- 
ond. There  is  no  authority  for  such  a  difiierent  translation.  The 
word  xokuotc,  translated  **  punishment,"  occurs  in  one  other 
place  in  the  Now  Testament:  this  is  (1  John  4:  18),  "Perfect 
\l\  e  custeth  out  fear,  because  fear  hath  torment."  In  this  last  in- 
stance, it  is  evident  that  the  idea  of  punislmient  is  not  found,  but 
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only  that  of  suffering.  In  the  LXX.  (Ezek.  14 :  3,  4,  7)  it  is 
translated  **  stumbling-block/'  and  means,  says  Schleusner  (Len- 
con  in  LXX.),  "  all  that  is  the  source  of  misfortune  or  sufiering." 
Donnegan  gives  as  its  meaning,  **  the  act  of  clipping  or  pruning } 
generally f  restriction,  restraint,  reproof,  check,  chastisement ;  Ut, 
and  met,^  punishment." 

The  true  translation  of  the  passage,  then,  is,  — 

*'  These  shall  go  away  into  the  sufferings  or  punishments  of  eter- 
nity ;  and  the  righteous,  into  the  life  of  eternity." 

The  simple,  direct,  and  natural  meaning,  therefore,  of  this  pas- 
sage is,  that,  besides  temporal  joy  and  suffering,  there  are  eternal 
joy  and  suffering :  besides  the  joys  and  sufferings  which  have  their 
root  in  time  and  in  temporal  things,  there  are  joys  and  sufferings 
which  have  their  root  in  eternity  and  in  eternal  things.  In  the 
twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew,  the  sufferings  of  eternity  are  de- 
scribed as  following  directly  upon  judgment,  and  as  being  its  nat- 
ural consequence.  The  judgment  on  each  soul  consists,  according 
to  this  passoge,  in  showing  it  its  real  character.  Both  the  good  and 
the  bad  arc  represented  as  needing  such  a  judgment  as  this. 
Until  the  judgment  takes  place,  men  are  described  as  being  igno- 
rant of  the  true  nature  of  their  own  past  conduct.  They  do  not 
know  their  own  good  or  their  own  evil :  they  do  not  understand 
themselves  as  they  really  are.  They  have  done  good  and  bad  ac- 
tions, but  have  not  understood  the  value  of  those  actions.  They 
have  not  seen,  that  in  every  deed  of  charity,  in  every  act  of  hum- 
ble benevolence,  they  were  helping  Christ  and  his  cause.  They 
have  not  understood,  that,  by  every  selfish  and  cruel  deed,  they 
were  injuring  their  Mat^ter.  But  the  judgment  raveals  all  this  to 
them,  and  lifts  them  immediately  out  of  temporal  joy  or  pain 
into  eternal  joy  or  pain.  They  rise  out  of  temporal  things  into 
eternal  things,  and  the  new  insight  is  to  them  a  source  of  spiritual 
joy  or  spiritual  suffering. 

In  some  instances,  if  aldtnog  were  translated  **  everlasting  "  or 
M  never-ending,"  it  would  make  such  palpable  nonsense,  that  our 
translators  have  been  obliged  to  give  it  an  entirely  different  ren- 
dering. Thus  (2  Tim.  1:9;  Tit.  1 ;  2)  we  have  the  phrase  Tt^h 
ngdyiny  alunftotf  g  which  would  be,  literally,  "before  eternity,"  or 
'*  before  everlasting  time  began,*'  according  to  the  common  render- 
ing. They  have,  therefore,  translated  it  **  before  the  world  began." 
In  the  same  way  (Matt  24:  3;  1  Cor.  10:  11),  they  are  obliged 
to  change  their  usual  rendering,  or  they  would  have  to  tay,  **  8o 
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shall  it  be  at  the  end  of  forever ; "  or,  "  The  ends  of  eternitj 
have  arrived." 

Mark  9 :  4^-50,  it  is  said  that  the  '*  worm  does  not  die  "  in  Ge- 
henna, and  '*  the  fire  is  not  quenched."  This,  therefore,  is  thought 
to  teach  the  doctrine  of  never-ending  punishment  hereafter ;  but 
this  was  a  proverbial  expression,  taken  from  the  book  of  Isaiah. 

Chap.  66  :  24,  the  prophet  says,  that,  in  the  dtimes  of  the  Mes- 
siah, all  men  shall  come,  and  worship  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah ; 
and  shall  then  go  out,  and  look  upon  the  dead  bodies  of  the  men 
who  had  transgressed  against  the  Lord ;  <*  for  theur  worm  shall 
not  die,  neither  shall  their  fire  be  quenched  ;  and  they  shall  be  an 
abhorring  unto  aU  flesh."  Our  Saviour,  therefore,  is  not  making  an 
original  doctrinal  statement,  but  he  is  quoting  from  Isaiah.  Now, 
the  passage  in  Isaiah  refers,  not  to  punishment  of  the  soul  here- 
after, but  to  the  destruction  of  the  bodies  of  transgressors  in  the 
valley  of  Hinnom.  The  fire  and  the  worms  in  that  valley  were 
not  everlasting  in  any  strict  sense.  When  Isaiah  says,  *'  Their 
worm  shall  not  die,  nor  their  fire  be  quenched,"  he  expresses 
merely  the  utter  destruction  which  would  fall  upon  them.  The 
fire  and  the  worms  of  the  valley  of  Ilinnom  have  long  since  disap- 
peared ;  but,  while  the  fire  lasted,  it  was  the  emblem,  to  the  Jews, 
of  the  destruction  which  was  to  fall  upon  those  who  resisted  the 
will  of  Jehovah.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  idea  of 
eternity,  which  is  not  in  the  original  image,  should  be  added  in  the 
figure.  The  fire  and  the  worms  were  to  last  in  the  valley  of  Hin- 
nom as  long  as  there  were  idolaters  to  be  punished  for  their  idola- 
try ;  and  so  the  spiritual  sufiering  consequent  upon  sin  lasts  as  long 
at  sin  lasts.  Sin  is  per])etual  misery  ;  conscience  is  a  worm  which 
never  dies ;  bad  passions  are  a  fire  which  is  never  extinguished. 
This  is  the  simple  and  natural  meaning  of  this  passage. 

3.  Matt  26 :  24.  In  this  passage,  as  it  stands  in  our  translation, 
Jesus  says  concerning  Judas,  *'  Woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the 
Son  of  man  is  betrayed !  It  were  good  for  that  man  if  he  had  never 
been  bom."  (Mark  14:  21.)  The  argument  is,  that,  if  it  were 
good  for  Judas  not  to  have  been  born,  it  must  be  impossible  that 
be  should  ever  repent  and  be  saved ;  because,  if  he  should  ever  be 
saved,  and  his  punishment  should  cease  (though  at  ever  so  remote 
a  period),  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  have  been  born  than  not 
to  have  been  born ;  since  there  would  remain  an  eternity  of  hap- 
pineaa  to  be  enjoyed  afterwards.  And  if  this  be  true  of  Judas,  it 
may  be  also  true  of  others. 
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But,  in  reply  to  this  argument,  we  say,  — 

1.  The  translation  is  doubtful.  The  literal  translation  is,  **  Woe 
to  that  man  by  whom  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed !  It  had  been 
good  for  him  if  that  man  had  never  been  bom."  This  is  the  literal 
rendering  of  the  Greek ;  and  the  apparent  meaning  seems  to  be, 
**  that  it  had  been  good  for  the  Son  of  man  if  Judas  had  not  been 
bom.''  Jesus  seems  to  say  that  it  is  a  great  woe  to  him,  a  great 
sorrow,  to  be  betrayed  by  one  of  his  own  friends,  by  a  member  of 
his  own  household.  It  would  have  been  good  for  Jesus,  if  this 
traitor,  who  was  to  wound  his  heart  so  deeply,  had  never  existed. 

2.  But,  retaining  our  present  translation,  the  natural  appiiaition 
of  it  is  to  this  life.  It  means  simply  this  :  The  earthly  life  of  this 
man  is  an  entire  failure.  His  life  is  wholly  thrown  away.  He  had 
better  never  have  been  in  the  world,  than  to  stand,  as  he  will  to  all 
time,  a  monument  of  the  basest  treachery.  The  idea  of  the  future 
life  does  not  come  in  at  all  here. 

On  the  whole,  one  must  feel,  in  reading  these  books  and  tracts, 
that  such  writers  are  more  to  be  pitied  than  to  be  blamed. 
Confined  in  the  strait-jacket  of  an  austere  theology ;  steeped  to  the 
lips  in  Calvinism ;  working  painfully  all  his  life  in  sectarian  har- 
ness ;  with  an  angry  heaven  over  his  head,  and  a  ruined  earth 
about  his  feet ;  his  friends  and  neighbors  dropping  into  hell  by 
thousands  every  year ;  never  having  had  any  real  sight  of  the 
blessed  face  of  Jesus ;  having  for  them  no  hope  full  of  immortality, 
but,  instead  thereof,  a  terror  full  of  damnation,  —  even  a  kindly 
nature  and  an  affectionate  heart  must  suffer,  be  dwaiTed  and 
crippled. 

It  is  not  an  agreeable  task  to  refute  such  errors ;  but  beliering 
them  equally  destructive,  in  their  tendency,  to  piety  and  morali- 
t}*,  —  corrupting  the  Christian  life  at  its  centre,  and  weakening  its 
chief  source  of  power,  —  we  feel  it  a  duty  not  to  be  avoided.  Ad- 
vancing age  does  not  make  us  conservative  in  regard  to  such  doc- 
trines. The  longer  we  live,  the  more  we  see  of  their  evil  tendency. 
When  young,  we  shrank  from  attacking  them,  fearing  lest  they 
might  contain  some  tmth  beyond  the  range  of  our  limited  ex- 
perience. But,  having  come  to  see  wherein  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tian truth  lies  in  all  varieties  of  pious  experience,  we  know  that 
this  doctrine  is  an  excrescence,  weakening  always  the  vital  power 
of  the  gospel.  It  rests  on  custom,  on  cowardice,  on  the  fear  of 
change,  not  on  any  positive  insight  or  substantial  knowledge. 
But,  as  Tertullian  declared  of  another  doctrine  defended  by  prt* 
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cedent,  "Cbridt  did  not  say, '  I  am  the  Custom/  but,  'I  am  the 
Truth.' " 

The  time  will  come  in  which  the  Christian  Church  will  look  back 
upon  ita  past  belief  in  this  doctrine  as  it  looks  back  now  on  its 
fonner  universal  belief  in  the  duty  of  persecution,  the  primacy  of 
the  pope,  or  the  atonement  made  by  Christ  to  Satan.  It  will  re- 
gard it  with  the  horror  with  which  it  now  regaids  its  former  uni- 
versal conviction,  that  God  was  pleased  when  his  children  burned 
each  other  alive  for  difference  of  opiniqn.  We  now  shudder  when 
we  hear  of  "  An  Act  of  Faith,"  consisting  in  burning  at  the 
stake  ten  or  twenty  Jews  and  Protestants.  Our  children  will 
shudder  with  a  still  more  inward  grief  that  we  could  make  it  an 
act  of  faith  to  believe  that  God  burus  millions  of  his  own  children 
in  unquenchable  fire  forever  because  they  deny  Calvin's  view  of 
the  atonement,  or  the  Church  definition  of  the  Trinity,  or  because 
of  any  possible  amount  of  sin  committed  in  this  world. 


We  now  proceed  to  add  some  remarks  upon  a  recent  work  by 
Dr.  Thompson  of  New  York,  a  zealous  and  favorite  disciple  of  the 
late  Dr.  Taylor  of  New  Haven.  This  book,  the  title  of  which  is, 
**  Love  and  Penalty,"  consists  of  nine  lectures  delivered  in  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle. 

With  the  contents  of  some  of  the  chapters  we  have  nothing  to 
do.  All  the  arguments  for  retribution,  derived  from  the  nature 
of  God,  the  nature  of  man,  the  course  of  Providence,  the  demerit 
of  sin,  have  for  their  object  to  prove  what  all  Christians  fully  be- 
lieve. Unitarians  and  Universalists,  Theodore  Parker  and  R.  W. 
Emerson,  teach  retribution,  present  and  future,  with  a  force  which 
leaves  little  need  of  additional  arguments  from  Orthodoxy.  They 
teach  a  perfect  and  ineWtable  retribution,  proceeding  both  from  the 
truth  and  goodness  of  God,  by  means  of  which  every  man  reaps  as 
he  sows.  Orthodoxy,  they  complain,  teaches  no  such  full  and  per- 
fect retribution.  All  that  part  of  this  volume,  therefore,  which  is 
intended  to  show  the  probability  of  retribution,  is  wasted,  so  far  as 
any  opposers  are  concerned.  In  this  part  of  his  book.  Dr.  Thomp- 
son fights  as  one  who  beats  the  air.  He  is  very  zealous  to  dis- 
prove that  which  no  one  asserts,  to  prove  that  which  no  one 
denies,  and  to  show  the  folly  of  a  position  which  no  one  assumes. 

The  confusion  referred  to  runs  through  the  whole  book;  and 
perhaps  there  is  no  better  illustration  than  this  volume  presents 
of  that  logical  fallacy  which  is  called  **  the  irrelevant  condusion." 
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This  fallacy  consists  in  proving  one  thing,  and  making  men  think 
you  have  proved  another.  Dr.  Thompson's  hearers  saw  that  he 
proved  future  retribution,  and  thought  that  he  proved  eternal  pun- 
ishment. We  do  not  suppose  that  he  intended  to  sophisticate 
them :  the  difficulty  seems  rather  to  be,  that  he  has  sophisticated 
himself.  The  ignoraiio  elenchi  is  in  his  own  mind.  He  thinks, 
because  he  sees  penalty,  that  he  has  seen  vengeance ;  that,  because 
he  has  established  retribution,  he  has  demonstrated  everlasting 
punishment. 

A  reasoner  has,  no  doubt,  a  perfect  right  to  try  to  prove  two  dis- 
tinct and  independent  propositions ;  but  he  must  keep  them  dis- 
tinct and  independent,  and  not  pretend  to  be  proving  one  when  he 
is  proving  the  other.  Ue  has  also  a  perfect  right,  if  he  desires  to 
establish  one  proposition,  to  prove  another,  as  the  first  step  towards 
it ;  but  he  has  no  right  to  assume  or  imply  that  he  has  made  out 
one  of  his  points,  when  he  has  only  shown  the  probability  of  the 
other. 

Now,  our  author  (p.  19)  declares  that  he  has  one  object ;  vis., 
to  show  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment  He 
says,  **  It  will  be  the  aim  of  this  series  of  lectures  to  show  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  in  entire  hear- 
many  with  the  paternal  character  of  Qod^  He  then  proceeds  to 
give  the  substance  of  his  argument,  under  eight  heads.  Six  of 
these  only  prove  future  retribution,  and  only  two  of  them  have  any 
direct  bearing  upon  the  main  question.  Yet,  through  all  of  them, 
there  runs  a  quiet  assumption,  that  they  are  bearing  directly  on 
the  main  question.  This  is  the  radical  sophism  of  the  whole 
volume.  We  may  see  this  more  plainly  by  analyzing  some  of  his 
chapters. 

His  first  position  is  this,  in  Lecture  L :  "  Our  own  nature,  which 
is  appealed  to  as  refusing  to  recognize  the  attribute  of  punitive 
justice  in  a  God  of  love,  in  fact  demands  this  attribute,  as  essen- 
tial to  the  moral  perfection  of  the  Deity — an  attribute  without 
which  he  could  not  command  the  confidence  and  homage  of  his 
intelligent  creatures.'' 

Before  attempting  to  demonstrate  any  theorem,  it  is  important 
to  define  its  terms.  An  accurate  definition  at  first  of  what  we  wish 
to  prove  would  often  make  a  long  discussion  unnecessary.  What 
is  meant  by  the  **  attribute  of  punitive  justice  "  ?  Does  it  mean 
that  God's  nature  is  such  that  he  causes  happiness  to  flow  firom 
goodness,  and  suffBring  from  wickedness,  in  the  constitution  of  the 
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universe  ?  If  this  is  meant,  Dr.  Thompson  will  find  no  one  to  op- 
pose him;  for  all  this  can  take  place  in  perfect  accordance  with 
divine  love  to  the  sinner  himself.  What  he  needs  is  suffering: 
this  is  the  way  hy  which  he  is  to  he  cured  of  that  sin  which  is  a 
greater  evil  than  suffering.  Or  does  the  author  mean,  by  **  puni- 
tive justice,"  some  attribute  of  the  divine  nature  which  finds  pleas- 
ure in  punishing  the  sinner,  without  regard  to  any  good  which  is 
to  come  from  it,  either  to  him  or  to  any  one  else  ?  Apparently,  this 
last  is  what  he  means;  for  he  goes  on  to  quote  from  Pagan  author- 
ities and  Pagan  religions,  to  show  that  conscience  in  man  requires 
that  the  wicked  should  be  punished,  without  any  regard  to  any 
good  to  result  from  iL  But  these  authorities  only  show,  that,  in 
the  one-sided  action  of  man's  nature,  the  sense  of  justice  acts  in- 
dependently of  love.  What  Dr.  Thompson  has  undertaken  to 
show  is,  that  it  can  act  in  God  in  harmony  with  love.  In  man, 
conscience  produces  hatred  of  sin,  without  regard  to  the  good  of 
the  sinner ;  but  the  divine  conscience  acts  in  no  such  one-sided  way. 
"Mercy  and  truth  meet  together;  righteousness  and  peace  kiss 
each  other."  The  law  is  vindicated  and  the  sinner  benefited  at 
the  same  moment 

The  atonement  of  Christ,  objectively  considered,  consisted  ex- 
actly in  this,  that  he  showed  a  perfect  reconciliation,  in  his  own 
life,  of  God's  hatred  to  sin,  and  love  to  the  sinner.  No  one  was 
ever  so  averse  from  sin,  no  one  was  ever  so  in  sympathy  with  the 
sinner,  as  Jesus.  The  power  of  his  life,  death,  and  higher  life,  lay 
in  this  union  of  holiness  and  love.  This  was  the  objective  atone- 
ment in  Christ,  and  in  this  he  was  God  manifest  in  the  fiesh.  He 
who  has  seen  him  has  seen  the  Father.  The  Christianized  con- 
science, following  Christ,  pities  the  sinner,  while  it  abhors  the  sin. 
Christian  legislation  lays  aside  the  vindictive  tendencies  of  natural 
law,  and  seeks  at  the  same  time  to  destroy  evil,  to  protect  society, 
and  to  reform  the  criminal.  From  this  gospel  view-our  author  re- 
mands us  to  Paganism,  and  to  the  dicta  of  the  natural  conscience 
in  unregenerate  man.  These  testimonies  only  show,  that  conscience, 
in  its  unregenerate  state,  demands  that  the  sinner  be  punished, 
and  does  not  care  whether  that  punishment  does  him  good  or 
harm,  makes  him  better  or  worse.  But  conscience,  when  Chris- 
tianized, does  care  :  it  wishes  to  save  the  sinner,  while  it  punishes 
the  sin.  As  far  as  the  natural  conscience  goes,  it  speaks  truly  in 
•ayiDg  that  evil  should  follow  sin.  But  why  it  should  follow  it, 
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and  what  shall  be  the  result,  it  does  not  say.     That  was  left  to 
Christ  to  reveal. 

Dr.  Thompson  himself  bears  witness,  unconsciously,  to  the  truth 
of  this  distinction.  Along  with  his  testimonies  from  the  Heathen 
conscience,  he  gives  us  two  testimonies  from  the  Christian  con- 
science. The  one  is  his  own  feelings  on  seeing  a  woman  carried 
to  the  Tombs.  He  says  he  felt  sympathy  for  her,  and  would  fain 
have  saved  her  from  that  shame,  while  he  wished  her  crime  to  be 
punished.  The  other  is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Bushnell,  that  the 
"  necessary  reason  *'  why  wicked  people,  remaining  wicked,  should 
not  be  in  heaven,  is,  that  it  would  destroy  the  hap])iness  of  heaven. 
These  two  Christians,  therefore,  have  consciences  which  do  not  tes- 
tify to  punishment  proceeding  from  naked,  arbitrary,  and  vindic- 
tive law,  such  as  the  Pagan  conscience  accepts,  but  punishment 
having  a  reasonable  end,  a  benevolent  purpose,  and  accompanied 
with  sympathy  for  the  sinner. 

Another  position  of  Dr.  Thompson  is,  however,  so  extraordi- 
nary, that  it  needs  more  consideration.  His  fifth  proposition  is 
this :  "  7%€  high  and  sacred  Fatherhood  which  the  gospel  reveals 
is  a  Fatherhood  in  Christ  towards  those  who  love  Jam,  and  not  a 
general  Fatherhood  of  indiscriminate  love  and  blessing  for  the 
race" 

A  certain  want  of  logical  clearness  in  our  author's  mind  appears 
in  the  very  statement  of  this  proposition.  He  joins  together  a 
positive  and  a  negative,  which  have  no  antithetical  relation.  We 
entirely  agree  with  him,  that  the  Fatherhood  of  God  is  not  one 
of  indiscriminate  love  and  blessing  for  the  race ;  but  we  utterly 
reject  the  proposition,  that  the  Fatherhood  which  Christ  reveals  is 
only  one  towards  those  who  love  him.  The  apostle  John  tells  us 
that  "  we  love  him  because  he  first  loved  us."  And  again :  "  Here- 
in is  love ;  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent 
his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  The  doctrine  of  the 
apostle  is  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  Dr.  Thompson.  The  modera 
divine  teaches  that  God  only  loves  those  who  first  love  him ;  but 
the  ancient  divine  teaches  that  only  by  God's  loving  us  first  do  we 
come  to  love  him.  Nor  is  this  doctrine  peculiar  to  John.  It  is  a 
fundamental  truth  of  the  New  Testament,  that  God's  fatherly  lore, 
manifested  to  the  soul,  creates  an  answering  love,  and  that  nothing 
else  can  create  it  Jesus  said  of  the  woman,  "  She  loved  much ; 
but  to  whom  little  is  forgiven,  the  same  loveth  little."  God's  £»- 
girizig  love  comes  first,  and  creates  a  grateful  love  in  return.    And 
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again  we  read  (John  3 :  16),  *'  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 
gave  his  only-begotten  Son."  He  therefore  loved  the  world  while 
it  was  still  alienated  from  him.  And  again  we  are  told  by  the 
Saviour  (Matt.  5 :  44)  to  "  love  our  enemies,  that  we  may  be  the 
children  of  our  Father  in  heaven,"  who  loves  his  enemies. 

Possibly  our  friend  may  say,  "  Yes,  God  loves  the  sinner ;  but 
he  does  not  love  him  with  a  fatherly  love,  but  only  with  a  general 
love."  Perhaps  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  may  be  used  in  the 
Tabernacle  Church,  New  York,  which  does  not  contain  the  Para- 
ble of  the  Prodigal  Son.  Only  on  some  such  supposition  can  we 
account  for  this  assertion  of  Dr.  Thompson,  that  "  the  high  and 
sacred  Fatherhood  which  the  gosptl  reveals  is  a  Fatherhood  in 
Christ  towards  those  who  love  him."  Is  that  "  high  and  sacred 
Fatherhood  of  Ood"  revealed  anywhere  more  fully  and  plainly 
than  in  this  parable?  and  does  it  not  teach  expressly  that  the 
father  loved  the  son,  while  he  was  absent,  as  a  son  ?  Is  not  his 
joy  at  the  return  of  his  son  the  evidence  of  that  love  which  clung 
to  him  while  he  was  away  ?  Even  after  the  son  returned,  he  had 
not  begun  to  love  his  father  as  a  son :  he  did  not  think  he  had  any 
right  to  do  so.  He  did  not  expect  that  his  father  would  love  him 
again :  he  only  expected  to  be  as  a  servant.  It  is  evidently,  then, 
utterly  false  to  say  that  God's  Fatherhood,  revealed  in  the  gospel, 
is  only  a  Fatherhood  towards  those  who  love  him :  it  is  a  Father- 
hood to  those  who  hate  him  and  to  those  who  fear  him.  His  love 
creates  theirs,  and  is  not  created  by  it.  Such  a  doctrine  as  this  of 
Dr.  Thompson,  if  generally  believed,  would  sap  the  foundations  of 
Christian  life,  and  turn  the  gospel  of  reconciling  grace  into  a  cold 
system  of  retribution. 

As  a  proof  of  this  melancholy  opinion,  —  an  opinion  which  takes 
the  life  out  of  the  gospel,  —  the  author  relies  chiefly  on  that  pas- 
sage in  which  Jesus  says  to  the  Jews  that  they  were  of  their  father 
the  devil.  (John  8 :  44.)  From  this  he  argues  that  they  had  no 
right  to  regard  God  as  Father,  and  that  no  one  has  that  right  ex- 
cept pious  believers  in  Christ.  But  was  not  God  at  that  very  mo- 
ment their  Father,  in  the  same  way  that  the  father  of  the  prodigal 
son  was  his  father  while  he  was  yet  in  the  far  countr}*  ?  The  prod- 
igal son  could  not  see  his  father's  love :  while  absent  from  him,  he 
could  not  tell  how  much  his  father  loved  him.  Only  when  he  re- 
tomed,  and  came  back  to  his  father's  house,  could  he  behold  that 
blessed  countenance  and  feel  that  pardoning  love.  But  none  the 
less  did  his  father  love  him  duiing  all  that  absence ;  none  the  lesft 
did  he  desire  his  return. 
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When  Jesus  said  to  the  unbelieving  Jews,  "  Ye  are  of  your  &ther 
the  devil,"  was  he  describing  God's  state  of  mind,  or  their  state 
of  mind  ?  Did  he  mean  that  God  was  alienated  from  them,  or 
that  they  were  alienated  from  God  ?  He  evidently  meant  to  say 
that  they  were  in  a  devilish  state  of  mind ;  that  in  their  character 
and  feelings  they  partook  of  the  spirit  of  the  devil,  and  not  of  the 
spirit  of  God.  He  was  describing  their  position  in  relation  to 
God,  not  God's  position  in  relation  to  them.  The  text,  thereforei 
appears  to  have  no  direct  bearing  on  the  subject.  It  teaches,  in- 
deed, that  they  could  have  no  truly  filial  feeling  towards  God ;  but 
it  does  not  show  that  he  might  not  have  a  truly  parental  feeling 
towards  them.  If  they  could  not  truly  say,  "  Abba,  Father ,**  he 
could  say,  "  My  son,  give  me  thy  heart." 

We  dwell  on  this  because  our  author  seems  to  us  to  have  as- 
sumed a  position  injurious,  if  not  fatal,  to  the  most  vital  force  of 
the  gospel.  That  which  subdues  and  converts  the  heart,  and  makes 
all  things  new  in  the  soul,  is  not  to  be  told,  that  God  will  be  our 
Father  when  we  love  him,  but  that  he  is  our  Father  now.  "  Here- 
in is  love ;  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us."  "  God 
commends  his  love  toward  us,  that,  while  vje  were  sinnen,  Christ 
died  for  us."  But  why  multiply  quotations  to  prove  that  which  is 
written  on  the  face  of  the  gospel,  and  to  which  all  Christian  ex- 
perience bears  testimony  P  It  is  God's  love  to  us,  descending  in 
Christ,  while  we  are  estranged  and  far  off,  which  draws  up  our 
affection  to  him :  it  is  not  our  love  which  takes  the  initiative,  and 
draws  his  down. 

The  sixth  position  argues  future  retribution  from  the  demerit  of 
sin,  and  asserts  that  "  no  punishment  equal  to  the  demerit  of  sin 
ia,  or  can  be,  inflicted  in  the  present  life." 

The  boldness  of  this  proposition  is  only  equalled  by  the  poverty 
of  the  reasoning  by  which  it  is  supported.  To  assert  that  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  God  adequately  to  punish  sin  in  this  world,  is  to 
profess  a  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  Omnipotence,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  deserts  of  man,  which  it  seems  to  us  presump- 
tuous to  claim.  On  this  point  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge.  An 
a  priori  argument  to  prove  that  God  cannot  punish  sin  in  this  lift 
as  much  as  it  deserves  to  be  punished,  can  carry  conviction  to  no 
mind  which  possesses  any  intellectual  humility. 

The  seventh  position  declares  that  "  there  is  no  conceivable  mode 
and  no  revealed  promise  by  which  the  Fatherhood  of  God  can 
make  one,  dying  in  impenitence  and  unbelief  holy  and 
the  future  world." 
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This  18,  of  course,  the  very  key-stone  of  the  argument  m  support 
of  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment.  The  burden  of  proof 
rests  upon  those  who  assert  that  doctrine.  It  is  not  enough  that 
Scripture  does  not  expressly  declare  that  there  is  an  opportunity 
in  the  other  life  for  repentance  and  pardon ;  for  Scripture  is  deal- 
ing with  us  in  this  life,  and  has  no  occasion  to  say  much  of  the 
opportunities  of  the  other.  Those  who  wish  to  prove  that  there 
is  no  opportunity  hereafter  must  show  some  text  which  expressly 
declares  it  No  such  text  is  produced,  and  there  is  no  such  text 
in  the  Bible.  If  Jesus  had  said,  "  You  must  repent  in  this  life,  for 
after  death  there  will  be  no  opportunity ; "  or,  "  At  death,  man's 
spiritual  condition  is  finally  determined ; "  or,  "  After  this  life,  man 
cannot  turn  from  evil  to  good,"  —  we  should  have  some  distinct 
proof  of  the  doctrine.     But  now  we  have  none. 

The  Parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  is  referred  to  more  than  once 
by  our  author  in  support  of  his  position.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  in 
regard  to  this,  that  the  most  Orthodox  commentators,  provided 
they  are  scholars,  expressly  deny  that  this  refers  to  the  doctrine  of 
everlasting  punishment.  OUhausen,  for  instance,  says,  **  Rightly 
to  understand  the  whole  delineation,  we  must,  above  all,  keep  clear- 
ly in  view,  that  it  is  not  everlasting  salvation  or  condemnation 
which  is  here  described,  but  the  middle  state  of  departed  souls, 
between  death  and  the  resurrection."  •*  In  our  parable,  there  is 
no  possible  reference  to  the  everlasting  condemnation  of  the  rich 
man,  inasmuch  as  the  germ  of  love,  and  of  faith  in  love,  is  clearly 
expressed  in  his  words."  The  word  translated  **  hell "  in  this  par- 
able is  not  Gehenna,  but  Hades. 

Our  author  says,  and  says  justly,  that  we  can  form  no  opinion 
as  to  another  probation  hereafter  from  a  priori  reasoning,  but  that 
the  question  must  be  answered  only  from  Scripture.  Having  said 
this,  he  immediately  proceeds  to  argue  it,  a  priori f  stating  that  there 
Me  only  three  conceivable  modes  by  which  those  dying  impenitent 
can  be  saved ;  and  then  tries  to  show  that  neither  is  possible. 
After  tliis,  he  quotes  a  few  passages  bearing  only  indirectly,  and  by 
inference,  upon  the  question.  The  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  is 
one  of  these,  because  in  it  it  is  said,  "  The  door  is  shut ; "  and, 
"  Depart !  I  know  you  not."  With  regard  to  this  parable,  also, 
Olshausen  says  that  **  the  words  *  I  know  you  not  *  cannot  denote 
etenial  condemnation ; "  that  the  foolish  virgins  were  **  saved,  but 
not  sanctified; "  and  that  the  parable  does  not  distinguish  between 
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the  penitent  and  the  impenitent,  but  between  the  penitent  believ- 
ers who  watch  and  those  who  do  not  watch. 

•  Of  course,  we  have  not  been  able  to  notice  all  the  arguments  of 
this  book,  or  all  the  texts  referred  to ;  but  we  have  perhaps  said 
enough  to  show  that  its  positions  are  not  all  tenable,  and  that  its 
arguments  are  not  absolutely  unanswerable.  This  book  of  Ur. 
Thompson,  though  able,  cannot  be  called  conclusive. 

§  5.  Defence  of  the  Trinity ^  by  Frederick  D.  Huntington,  D.  D. 
The  last  section  of  this  Appendix  shall  be  devoted  to  an  examina- 
tion and  criticism  of  Dr.  Huntington's  sermon,  printed  some  time 
since,  in  defence  of  the  Trinity.  The  course  of  our  argument  will 
be  as  follows.  We  shall  give  the  reasons  which  have  induced 
Unitarians  to  reject  the  Church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  also  ex- 
amining Dr.  Huntington's  positions  and  arguments  in  its  support. 

The  principal  reasons,  then,  for  rejecting  the  Church  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  as  assigned  by  Unitarians,  are  these :  — 

1.  That  it  is  nowhere  taught  in  the  New  Testament. 

2.  That  every  statement  of  the  Trinity,  which  has  ever  been 
made,  has  been  either,  (1.)  Self-contradictory;  (2.)  Unintelligible; 
(3.)  Tritheistic ;  or,  (4.)  Unitarian,  in  the  form  of  Sabellianism,  or 
of  Arianism. 

3.  That  the  arguments  for  it  are  inadequate. 

4.  That  the  arguments  against  it  are  overwhelming. 

5.  That  the  good  ascribed  to  it  does  not  belong  to  it,  but  to  the 
truths  which  underlie  it 

6.  That  great  evils  to  the  Church  come  from  it 

7.  That  it  is  a  doctrine  of  philosophy,  and  not  of  faith. 

8.  That  we  can  trace  its  gradual  historic  formation  in  the  Chrii- 
tian  Church. 

9.  That  it  is  opposed  to  a  belief  in  the  real  divinity  of  Christ, 
and  to  a  belief  in  his  real  humanity ;  thus  undermining  continually 
the  faith  of  the  Chmch  in  the  divine  humanity  of  Christ  Jesus  the 
Lord. 

Proceeding,  then,  to  an  examination  of  these  reasons,  we  say,  — 
I.  The  Church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  nowhere  stated  in  the 
New  Testament 

To  prove  this,  as  it  is  a  negative  proposition,  would  require  us  to 
go  through  the  whole  New  Testament  But  we  are  saved  this 
necessity  by  the  fact  that  we  have  a  statement  on  this  point  from 
one  of  Dr.  Huntington's  own  witnesses,  and  one  on  whom  be 
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mainly  relies.  He  brings  forward  Neander,  the  great  Church  his- 
torian, as  a  believer  in  the  Trinity  (p.  361),  and  again  (p.  378), 
by  an  error  which  he  has  since  candidly  admitted,  quotA 
him  as  saying,  **  It  is  the  fundamental  article  of  the  Christian 
faith,*-  —  which  is  just  what  he  denies  in  the  following  passage. 
"VVe  call  Neander  to  the  stand,  however,  now,  to  have  his  unim- 
peachable testimony  as  a  Trinitarian  (and  a  Trinitarian  claimed  by 
Dr.  Huntington  wi'h  pride)  to  the  fact,  that  the  doctrine  of  tiie 
Trinity  is  nowhere  slated  in  the  New  Testament.  This  is  what 
Neander  says  of  the  Trinity,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work 
on  Church  History  (p.  072,  Torrey's  translation) :  — 

**  We  now  proceed  to  the  doctrine  in  which  Theism,  taken  in  its 
connection  with  the  proper  and  fundamental  essence  of  Christianity, 
or  with  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  finds  its  ultimate  completion  — 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  This  doctrine  does  not  strictly  belong 
to  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  appears  suffi- 
ciently evident  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  expresahj  held  forth  in  no 
one  particular  jyassage  of  the  New  Testament ;  for  the  only  one  in 
which  it  is  done,  the  passage  relating  to  the  three  that  bear  record 
(1  John  o :  7),  is  undoubtedly  spurious,  and  in  its  ungenuine  shape, 
testifies  to  the  fact,  how  foreign  such  a  collocation  is  from  the  style 
of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  We  find  in  the  New  Testament 
no  other  fundamental  article  than  that  of  which  the  apostle  Paul 
says,  that  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid  —  the 
annunciation  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah." 

With  this  authority  we  might  be  content.  But  Dr.  Huntington 
difi'crs  from  Neander  in  thinking  that  Jesus  has  himself  stated  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  stated  it  clearly  and  fully,  in  the  bap- 
tismal formula.  (Matt.  28  :  19.)  He  says  that  this  is  "  a  clear 
and  full  declaration  of  the  fundamental  article  of  Christian  belief." 
He  says,  '*  Now,  if  ever,  Christ  will  distinctly  proclaim  the  doctrine 
of  Christendom ; "  and  he  then  declares  that  Christ,  in  this  pas- 
sage, told  his  Church  to  baptize  **  in  the  Triune  name."  • 

Not  in  the  Triwnc  name,  certainly.  This  is  an  assumption  of  our 
friend.  He  may  think  that  this  is  implied ;  that  this  is  to  be  in- 
ferred ;  that  this  is  what  Christ  meant ;  but  certainly  it  is  not  what 
Christ  said.  Christ  gives  us  here  three  objects  of  baptism,  no 
doul't;  but  he  docs  not  say  that  they  are  one.  How  far  this  bap- 
tismal  formula   is  "  a  clear  and  fuU  declaration  '*  of  the  doctrine 

*  **  Abl  ad  Jordannm,  et  TrinltAtcm  disoe,*'  was  an  early  aotion. 
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of  the  Trinity  will  appear  thus.    The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 

declares,  — 

'   1.  That  the  Father  is  God. 

2.  That  the  Son  is  God. 

3.  That  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God. 

4.  That  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  person,  like  the  Father  and 
the  Son. 

5.  That  these  three  persons  constitute  one  God. 

Of  these  five  propositions,  all  of  which  are  essential  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  not  one  is  stated  in  the  baptismal  formula, 
Christ  here  says  nothing  about  the  deity  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  or 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  nothing  about  the  personality  of  either  of  them ; 
and  nothing  about  their  unity.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  there- 
fore, how  Dr.  Huntington  can  bring  himself  to  call  this  a  com- 
mand to  baptize  in  the  Triune  name. 

Dr.  Huntington  adds,  "  Our  faith  is  summoned  to  the  three  per- 
sons of  the  one  God.'*  But  nothing  is  said  of  three  persons; 
nothing  is  said  of  their  being  one  God. 

He  says,  "  No  hint  is  given  that  there  is  any  difference  of  nature, 
dignity,  duration,  power,  or  glory,  between  them." 

We  admit  it,  but  also  say,  that  no  hint  is  given  of  any  equality  of 
nature,  dignity,  duration,  power,  or  glory,  between  them.  Which 
way,  then,  is  the  argument  ?  Christ  does  not  state,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  three  are  unequal  or  different :  he  does  not  state,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  they  are  equal  and  the  same.  The  inference  of 
proof  from  this  fact  seems  to  us  to  be  this:  If  the  apostles,  when 
Christ  spoke  to  them,  were  already  full  believers  in  the  church 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  fact  that  Christ  did  noi  deny  it  would 
be  an  argument  in  its  favor  ;  but  if  the  apostles  were,  at  that  time, 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  Trinity,  then  the  fact,  that  he  did  not  assert 
it  distinctly,  at  least  shows  that  he  did  not  mean  to  teach  it  at  that 
time.  That  inference  appears  to  us  a  very  modest  one.  But  Dr. 
Huntington  will  admit  that  they  did  not  know  the  doctrine ;  for 
he  tells  us  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  Christ  to  teach  it  to  them  at 
that  time.  To  which  we  can  only  reply,  If  he  meant  to  teach  the 
doctrine,  why  did  he  not  teach  it  P 

That  the  word  Trinity  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  New  Tefttament, 
and  that  it  was  invented  by  TertuUian,  is  a  matter  of  little  conse- 
quence ;  but  that  the  doctrine  itself  should  be  nowhere  stated  in 
the  New  Testament  we  conceive  to  be  a  matter  of  very  great  con- 
sequence.   We  have  seen  that  Dr.  Huntington's  attempt  to  show 
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that  It  19  stated  in  the  baptismal  fonnula  is  a  failure.  If  not  stated 
there,  we  presume  that  he  will  not  maintain  that  it  is  stated  any- 
where. We  therefore  agree  with  Neander  in  saying,  that,  whether 
the  doctrine  be  true  or  not,  it  is  not  taught  distinctly  in  the  New 
Testament  If  taught  at  all,  it  is  only  taught  inferentially  ;  that 
is,  it  is  a  matter  of  reasoning,  not  a  matter  of  faith.  It  is  meta- 
physics :  it  is  not  religion. 

II.  The  second  reason  why  Unitarians  reject  the  Church  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  this :  — 

That  every  statement  of  the  Trinity  has  proved,  on  examination, 
to  be  either,  (1.)  A  contradiction  in  terms;  or,  (2.)  Unintelligible; 
or,  (3.)  Tritheistic  ;  or,  (4.)  Unitarianism  under  a  Trinitarian  form. 

Let  us  examine  this  objection.  What  is  the  general  statement 
of  the  Trinity,  as  made  by  the  Orthodox  Church,  Catholic  and 
Protestant  ?     Fortunately,  this  question  is  easily  answered. 

Orthodoxy  has  been  consistent  since  the  middle  ages  in  its  gen- 
eral statement,  however  much  it  may  have  varied  in  its  explana- 
tions of  what  it  meant  by  that  statement. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  it  stands  in  the  creeds  of  the 
churches,  is  this  :  — 

There  is  in  the  nature  of  God  three  persons,  —  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  — and  these  three  are  one  being.  They 
arc  the  same  in  substance,  equal  in  power  and  glory.  Each  of 
these  three  persons  is  very  God,  infinite  in  all  attributes ;  and  yet 
there  are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God. 

According  to  the  general  doctrine  of  Orthodoxy,  the  unity  of 
God  is  in  being,  essence*,  and  substance  ;  that  is,  God  is  one  being, 
God  is  one  essence,  God  is  one  substance.  The  threefold  division 
stops  short  of  the  being  of  God :  it  does  not  penetrate  to  his 
essential  nature  :  it  does  not  divide  his  substance. 

What,  then,  is  the  Trinity  ?     It  is  a  Trinity  of  persons. 

But  what  is  meant  by  "  pirson,"  as  used  in  this  doctrine?  Ac- 
cording to  the  common  and  familiar  use  of  the  word  at  the  j)resent 
time,  three  persons  are  three  beings.  Personality  expresses  the 
most  individual  existence  imaginable.  If,  therefore,  the  word 
"  person  "  is  to  be  taken  according  to  the  common  u<<e  of  the 
phrase,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  would  be  evidently  a  contra* 
diction  in  terms.  It  would  be  equivalent  to  saying,  God  is  one 
being,  but  God  is  three  beings  j  which  again  would  be  equivalent 
to  aaying  that  one  is  three. 
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Now,  Trinitarians  generally  are  too  acute  and  clear-sighted  to 
fall  into  such  a  palpable  contradiction  as  this.  It  is  a  common  ac- 
cusation against  them,  that  they  believe  one  to  be  three,  and  three 
one ;  but  this  charge  is,  in  most  cases,  unjust.  This  would  be 
only  true  in  case  they  affirmed  that  God  is  three  in  the  same  way 
in  which  he  is  one ;  but  {hey  do  not  usually  say  this.  They 
declare  that  he  is  one  being,  —  not  three  beings.  They  declare 
that  the  threefold  distinction  relates  to  personality,  not  to  being, 
and  that  they  use  the  word  **  person,"  not  in  the  common  sense, 
but  in  a  peculiar  sense,  to  express,  as  well  as  they  can,  a  distinc- 
tion, which,  from  the  poverty  of  language,  no  word  can  be  found 
to  express  exactly.  Thus  St.  Augustine  confessed,  long  ago,  "  We 
say  that  there  are  three  persons,  not  in  order  to  say  anything,  but 
in  order  not  to  be  wholly  silent."  Non  ut  aliquid  diceretur,  sed 
ut  ne  iaceretur.  And  so  Archbishop  Whately,  in  the  notes  to  his 
Logic,  regrets  that  the  word  **  person "  should  ever  have  been 
used  by  our  divines  ;  and  says,  "  If  hypostasis^  or  any  other  com- 
pletely foreign  word,  had  been  used  instead,  no  idea  at  all  would 
have  been  conveyed,  except  that  of  the  explanation  given ;  and 
thus  the  danger,  at  least,  of  being  misled  by  a  word,  would  ha^  3 
been  avoided." 

(1.)    The  Unintelligible  StatemerU. 

The  Trinitarian  thus  avoids  asking  us  to  believe  a  contradic- 
tion; but,  in  avoiding  this,  he  runs  upon  another  rock-— that, 
namely,  of  not  asking  us  to  believe  anything  at  all ;  for  if  "  person  " 
here  does  not  mean  what  it  commonly  means,  and  if  it  be  impos* 
sible,  from  the  poverty  of  language,  to  define  precisely  the  idea 
which  is  intended  by  it,  we  are  then  asked  to  believe  a  proposition 
which  Trinitarians  themselves  are  unable  to  express.  But  a  propo- 
sition which  is  not  expressed  is  no  proposition.  A  proposition,  any 
important  term  of  which  is  unintelligible,  is  wholly  unintelligible. 

To  make  this  matter  clear,  let  us  put  it  into  a  conversational 
form.  We  will  suppose  that  two  persons  meet  together,  —  one  a 
Unitarian,  the  other  a  Trinitarian. 

Trinitarian,  You  do  not  believe  the  Trinity  P  Then  you  can- 
not be  saved.  No  one  can  be  saved  who  denies  the  Trinity.  It  is 
a  vital  and  fundamental  doctrine. 

Unitarian.  Tell  me  what  it  is,  and  I  will  see  if  I  can  belieye  it. 
What  is  the  Trinity? 

Trin,    God  exists  as  one  being,  but  three  persons. 
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Unit.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  person  "  ?  Do  you  mean  a  per- 
son like  Peter,  James,  or  John  ? 

Trin.  No ;  we  use  "  person ''  from  the  poverty  of  language. 
We  do  not  mean  that. 

Unit.    What,  then,  do  you  mean  by  it? 

Trin.    It  is  a  mystery.     We  cannot  understand  it  precisely. 

Unit.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  doctrine  being  mysterious  ;  I 
believe  a  great  many  things  which  are  mysterious ;  but  I  don't 
want  the  language  to  be  mysterious.  You  might  as  well  use  a 
Greek,  or  a  Hebrew,  or  a  Chinese  word,  and  ask  me  to  believe  that 
there  are  three  hypostases  or  three  prosopa  in  Deity,  if  you  do  not 
tell  me  what  you  mean  by  the  word  "  person." 

Tiin.  It  is  a  great  mystery.  It  is  a  matter  of  faith,  not  of 
reasoning.    You  must  believe  it,  and  not  speculate  about  it. 

Unit.  Believe  it  ?  Believe  what  7  I  am  wailing  for  you  to  tell 
me  what  I  am  to  believe.  I  am  ready  to  exercise  my  faith ;  but 
you  are  tasldng,  not  my  faith,  but  my  knowledge  of  language.  I 
suppose  that  you  do  not  wish  me  to  believe  words,  but  thoughts. 
I  wish  to  look  through  the  word,  and  sec  what  thought  lies 
behind  iL 

Now,  it  seems  to  us  that  this  is  a  very  fair  demand  of  the  Uni- 
tarian. To  ask  us  to  believe  a  proposition,  any  important  term  of 
which  is  unintelligible,  is  precisely  equivalent  to  asking  us  to 
believe  no  proposition  at  all.  Let  us  listen  to  Paul :  "  Even  things 
without  life,  giving  sound,  whether  pipe  or  harp,  except  they  give 
a  distinction  in  the  sounds,  how  shall  it  be  known  what  is  piped  or 
harped  ?  For,  if  the  Irumjjet  give  an  uncertain  sound,  who  shaU 
prepare  himself  for  battle  ?  So  likewise  ye,  excej)t  ye  utter  by  the 
tongue  words  easy  to  be  understood,  how  shall  it  be  known  what 
is  spoken  ?  for  yc  shall  speak  into  the  air.  .  .  .  For,  if  I  know  not 
the  meaning  of  the  voice,  I  sh:Ul  be  unto  him  that  speaketh  a  bar- 
barian ;  and  he  that  speaketh,  a  barbarian  unto  me.'' 

It  is  of  no  use  to  talk  about  mystery  in  order  to  excuse  our- 
selves for  not  uning  intelligible  language.  Tliat  which  is  myste^ 
rious  is  one  thing ;  that  which  is  unintelligible  is  quite  another 
thing.  We  may  understand  what  a  mystery  is,  though  we  cannot 
comprehend  how  it  is  ;  but  that  which  is  unintelligible  we  neither 
comprehend  nor  understand  at  all.  We  neither  know  hou)  it  is,  nor 
what  it  is.  Thus,  for  example,  the  fact  of  God*s  foreknowledge 
and  man's  freedom  is  a  mystery. '  I  cannot  comprehend  how  God 
can  foreknow  what  I  am  to  do  to-morrow,  and  yet  I  be  free  to  do 
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it  or  not  to  do  it.  I  cannot  comprehend  how  Jesu8  should  be  de- 
livered to  death  by  the  determined  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of 
God,  and  yet  the  Jews  have  been  free  agents  in  crucifying  him 
and  accountable  for  it  These  things  are  mysteries ;  but  they  are 
not  unintelligible  as  doctrines.  I  see  what  is  meant  by  them. 
There  is  no  obscurity  in  the  assertion  that  God  foreknows  every- 
thing, nor  in  the  other  assertion  that  man  is  a  free  agent.  I  can  see 
clearly  what  is  implied  in  both  statements,  although  ray  mind  can- 
not grasp  both,  and  bring  them  together,  and  show  the  way  in 
which  they  may  be  reconciled.  So,  too,  infinity  is  a  mysterj*.  We 
cannot  comprehend  it.  Our  mind  cannot  go  round  it,  grasp  it, 
sustain  it.  Our  thought  sinks  bafBed  before  the  attempt  to  pene- 
trate to  the  depth  of  such  a  wonderful  idea.  But  we  understand 
well  enough  what  is  meant  by  infinity.  There  is  nothing  obscure 
in  the  statematt  of  the  fact,  that  the  universe  is  unbounded.  So 
the  way  in  which  a  flower  grows  from  its  seed  is  raysteriousw  We 
cannot  comprehend  how  the  wonderful  principle  of  life  can  be 
wrapped  up  in  those  little  folds,  and  how  it  can  cause  the  root  to 
strike  downward,  and  the  airy  stalk  to  spring  lightly  upward,  and 
the  leaves  to  unfold,  and,  last  of  all,  the  bright,  consummate  flower 
to  open  its  many-colored  eye.  But  ccrtauily  we  can  imderstand 
very  well  the  statement  that  a  flower  grows,  though  we  do  not  com- 
prehend how  it  grows. 

Do  not,  then,  tell  us,  when  you  have  announced  a  doctrine,  the 
language  of  which  is  unintelligible,  that  you  have  told  us  a  mys- 
tery. You  have  done  no  such  thing.  Your  proposition  is  not 
mysterious :  it  is  unintelligible.  It  is  not  a  mystery :  it  is  only  a 
mystification. 

(2.)  The  Tritheistic  Statement. 
Leaving,  then,  this  ground  of  mystery,  and  attempting  to  define 
more  clearly  what  he  means  by  three  persons  and  one  substance, 
the  Trinitarian  often  sinks  the  Unity  in  the  Triplicity,  and  so  runs 
ashore  upon  Tritheism.  This  happens  when  he  explains  the  term 
**  person "  as  implying  independent  existence ;  in  which  case  the 
Unity  is  changed  into  Union.  Then  we  have  really  three  Gods : 
the  Fatuer,  who  devises  the  plan  of  redemption ;  the  Son,  who 
goes  forth  to  execute  it ;  and  the  Holt  Spirit,  who  sanctifies  be- 
lievers. If  there  are  these  three  distinct  beings,  they  can  be  called 
one  God  only  as  they  are  one  in  will,  in  aim,  in  purpose,— -only  as 
they  agree  perfectly  on  all  points.    The  Unity  of  Ood|  then,  be^ 
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comes  only  a  unity  of  agreement,  not  a  unity  of  being.  This  is 
evidently  not  the  Unity  which  is  taught  in  the  Bible,  where  Jesus 
declare*)  that  ihejirst  of  all  the  commandments  is, "  Hear,  O  Israel ! 
the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord." 

Moreover,  against  such  a  Trinity  as  this  there  are  insuperable 
objections,  from  grounds  of  reason  as  well  as  of  Scripture. 
For  God  is  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Most  High;  and  how  can 
there  be  three  Supreme  Beings,  three  Most  High  Gods?  Again: 
God  is  the  First  Cause ;  but  if  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  are  each  God,  and  all  equal  in  power  and  majesty,  and  have 
each  an  independent  existence,  then  there  are  three  first  causes ; 
which  is  evidently  impossible.  Again:  one  of  the  attributes  jaf 
God  is  his  independent  or  absolute  existence.  A  being  who  de- 
pends on  another  cannot  be  the  Supreme  God.  The  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit,  therefore,  cannot  depend  on  each  other ;  for  each,  by 
depending  on  another,  would  cease  to  be  the  independent  God. 
But,  if  they  do  not  depend  on  each  other,  then  each  ceases  to  be 
God,  who  is  the  First  Cause ;  for  that  being  is  not  the  First  Cause 
who  has  two  other  beings  independent  of  him.  Other  arguments 
of  the  same  kind  might  be  adduced  to  show  that  there  cannot  be 
three  necessary  beings.  In  fact,  all  the  arguments  from  reason, 
'  which  go  to  prove  the  Unity  of  God,  prove  a  unity  of  nature,  not 
of  agreement 

"  But  why  argue  against  Tritheism  ?  "  you  may  say.  **  Are  any 
Tritheists  ?  "  Yes :  many  Trinitarians  are  in  reality  Tritheists,  by 
their  own  account  of  themselves.  There  are  many  who  make  the 
UnUy  of  God  a  mere  unity  of  agreement,  and  talk  about  the  so- 
cieiy  in  the  Godhead,  and  the  intercourse  between  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit.* 

•  Dr.  Horace  Bushnrll,  a  favorite  authority  with  Dr.  ITantington,  whom  Dr. 
Huntington  quotes  larg^ely,  and  wliosc  view?  lie  earnestly  recommends,  giret 
us  his  testimony  to  this  p(»int,  thus  (••  God  in  Christ,"  pp.  130,  131)  J  — 

»♦  A  very  larg^  portion  of  Christijm  teachers,  togotlier  with  the  general  mass 
of  diitciplcs,  undoubtedly  hold  three  real  liviu;;  pcrsous  in  the  interior  nature 
of  Hod;  that  is,  three  consciousueHscs,  wills,  hearts,  understanding's." 

*»  A  very  large  portion  of  ClirtAtian  teachers  "  hold,  then,  to  a  belief  in  three 
Gods ;  and  with  tliem  is  joined  '*  the  general  mass  of  the  disciples,**  The  only 
Unity  held  by  these  teachers  is,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  a  social  Unity.**  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are,  in  their  view,  soeially  united  only,  and  preside  ia 
that  way,  as  a  kind  of  celestial  Tritlioocracy,  over  the  world.  Tliis  heresy, 
be  says,  **  because  of  its  clear  opposition  to  Unitariauism,  is  counted  safe,  and 
aercr  treated  as  a  heresy."  That  is,  the  Christian  Church  allows  the  belief 
la  three  Gods^  and  will  not  discipliiie  those  who  hold  that  opinion;  but,  if'yoa 
believe  strictly  and  only  in  one  God.,  you  cannot  be  saved  \ 
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Ojiposed  to  this  kind  of  Trinity  is  another  view,  in  which  the 
Unity  is  preserved,  but  the  Trinity  lost.  According  to  this  view, 
God  is  one  Being,  who  reveals  himself  in  three  ways,  — as  Father, 
as  Son,  as  Spirit,  —  or  sustains  three  relations,  or  manifests  him- 
self in  three  modes  of  operation.  The  Trinity  here  becomes  a 
nominal  thing,  and  is,  in  reality,  only  Unitarianism  with  an  Ortho- 
dox name.  This  kind  of  Trinity  also  is  very  prevalent,  and  is  the  one 
really  maintained  by  men  of  high  standing  in  the  Orthodox  Church, 
both  in  Europe  and  America.  According  to  this  view,  the  word 
"  person  "  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  means  the  same  as  the  cor- 
responding word  in  Greek  and  Latin  formerly  meant ;  namely,  the 
outward  character,  not  the  inward  individuality.  Thus  Cicero 
says,  •*  I,  being  one,  sustain  three  persons  or  characters ;  my  own, 
that  of  my  client,  and  that  of  the  judge  "  —  Er/o  unus,  susihieo 
ires  personam. 

This  view  of  the  Trinity  is  commonly  called  Modalism,  or  Sa- 
bellianism,  and  is  also  widely  held  by  those  who  call  themselves 
Trinitarians.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  Unitarianism  under  a  Trinitarian 
name.* 

(3.)    7'he  Subordination  View, 

Avoiding  these  two  extremes,  and  yet  wishing  to  retain  a 
distinct  idea  of  Unity  and  Tri-personality,  the  Trinitarian  is  neces- 
sarily driven  upon  a  third  view,  in  which  the  Father  is  the  only 
really  Supreme  and  Independent  Being,  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  subordinate  and  dependent 

This  view,  which  is  called  the  subordination  scheme,  or  Arian- 
ism,  is  Unitarianism  again  in  another  form ;  and  this  view  also  is 
entertained  by  many  who  still  retain  the  name  of  "Trinitarians." 
According  to  this  view,  the  Sou  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  really 
God,  but  are  so  by  a  derived  divinity.     God  the  Father  communi- 

•  Dr.  Bushnell  g^ocs  on  to  any  (p.  133),  «*  While  the  Unity  In  thus  confhMd 
ftnd  lost  in  the  thrcenesn,  pcrliaps  I  should  admit  that  the  thrccnoRs  Rome- 
times  appears  to  be  clouded  or  obsuured  by  the  Unity.  Thus  it  is  sometimes 
protested,  that  in  the  word,  « person  *  nothing  is  meant  l)oyond  a  threefold 
distinction;  thoug^h  it  will  always  be  observed,  that  nothing*  is  really  meant 
by  the  protestation ;  that  the  protester  goes  on  to  spoak  and  to  reason  of  the 
three,  not  as  beings  only  somewhats  or  distinctions,  but  as  metaphysical  and 
real  persons.  .  .  .  Indeed,  it  is  u  somewhat  curious  fact  in  theolog^y,  that  the 
fllass  of  teachers  who  protest  over  the  word  *  person,*  declaring  that  th«y 
meau  only  a  thre^old  dUtiwtiony  cannot  show  that  there  is  really  a  hair's 
breadth  of  differenoo  between  their  doctrine  and  the  doctrine  atferted  by  wtmf 
Of  the  later  Unitarians.** 
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cates  his  divinity  to  the  Soa  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  the 
Tiew  really  taken  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  though  adopted  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Arians  and  was  the  doctrine  of  the  earliest  Church 
Fathers  before  the  Arian  controversy  began.  In  the  Nicene 
Creed,  we  read  that  the  Son  is  "  God  of  (iu)  God,  Light  of  {in) 
Light,  true  God  of  true  God ; "  the  **  of"  here  being  the  same  as 
"  from,"  and  denoting  origin  and  derivation. 

This  doctrine  seems,  in  reality,  to  have  less  in  its  favor  than 
either  of  the  others.  By  calling  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  God,  it 
contrives  to  make  three  distinct  Gods,  and  so  is  Tritheism ;  and 
yet,  by  making  them  dependent  on  the  Father,  it  becomes  Unita- 
rianism  again.  Thus,  singularly  enough,  this  attempt  at  making  a 
compromLte  between  Unity  and  Trinity  loses  both  Unity  and  Trin- 
ity ;  for  it  makes  three  Gods,  and  so  loses  the  Unity ;  and  yet  it 
makes  Christ  not  **  God  over  all,"  not  the  Supreme  Being,  and  so 
loses  the  Trinity. 

Between  these  different  views,  between  Tritheism,  Sabellianism, 
and  Arianism,  the  Orthodox  Trinity  has  always  swung  to  and  fro, 
—  inclining  more  to  one  or  to  the  other  according  to  the  state  of 
controversy  in  any  particular  age.  When  the  Arian  or  Tritheistio 
views  were  proclaimed  and  defended,  the  Orthodoxy  of  the  Church 
swung  over  towards  Sabellianism,  making  the  Unity  strong  and 
solid ;  and  the  Trinity  became  a  thin  mode  or  an  airy  abstraction. 
When  Sabellianism,  thus  encouraged,  came  openly  forward,  and 
defended  its  system  and  won  adherents,  then  Church  Orthodoxy 
would  hasten  to  set  up  barriers  on  that  side,  and  would  fall  back 
upon  Tritheistic  ground,  making  the  Threefold  Personality  a  pro- 
found and  real  distinction,  penetrating  the  very  nature  of  Deity, 
and  changing  the  Unity  of  Being  into  a  mere  Unity  of  Will  or 
agreement.  We  will  venture  to  say,  that  there  has  never  yet  been 
a  definition  of  the  Trinity  which  has  not  been  either  Tritheistic  or 
Modalistic;  and  Church  Orthodoxy  has  always  stood  either  on 
Tritheistic  or  on  Sabellian  ground.  In  other  words,  the  Orthodox 
Trinity  of  any  age,  when  searched  to  the  bottom,  has  proved  to  be 
Unitarianism,  afler  all  —  Unitarianism  in  the  Tritheistic  or  in  the 
Sabellian  disguise ;  for  the  Tritheism  of  three  coequal,  indepen- 
dent, and  absolute  Gods,  is  too  much  opposed  both  to  reason  and 
Scripture  to  be  able  ever  to  maintain  itself  openly  as  a  theology  for 
any  length  of  time. 

The  analogies  which  are  used  to  explain  the  Trinity  are  all  eitlwr 
Sabellian  or  TritheiBtic.    Nature  has  been  searched  in  all  iigei  for 
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these  analogies,  by  which  to  make  the  Trinity  plain ;  but  none  have 
ever  been  found  which  did  not  make  the  Trinity  either  Sabellian- 
ism  or  Tritheism.  They  are  either  three  parts  of  the  substance,  or 
else  three  qualities  or  modes  of  the  substance. 

Thus  we  have  instances  in  which  the  three  are  made  the  three 
parts  of  one  being,  or  substance ;  us  in  ma/i,  —  spirit,  soul,  body ; 
thought,  affection,  will ;  head,  heart,  hand. 

One  Being  with  three  distinct  faculties  is  Tritheism :  one  Being 
acting  in  three  directions  is  Sabelliaiiivsm. 

Time  is  past,  present,  and  future.  Syllogism  has  its  major,  minor, 
and  conclusion.     There  are  other  like  analogies. 

St.  Patrick  took  fur  liis  illustration  the  three  leaves  of  trefoil,  or 
clover.  Others  have  imagined  the  Trinity  like  a  triangle  ;  or  they 
have  referred  to  the  three  qualities  of  space,  —  height,  breadth, 
width ;  or  of  fire,  —  form,  light,  and  heat ;  or  of  a  noun,  which  has 
its  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter ;  or  of  a  government,  consist- 
ing of  king,  lords,  and  commons ;  or  of  executive,  legislative,  and 
judiciary. 

This  survey  of  Church  Trinity  shows  that  it  is  either  one  in 
which,  — 

1.  The  persons  are  not  defined;  or  an  unintelligible  Trinity. 

2.  Or  which  defines  person  and  Unity  in  the  usual  sense ;  or  a 
contradictory  Trinity. 

3.  Or  which  defines  person  as  usual,  and  the  Unity  as  only 
Union;   or  Tritheism. 

4.  Or  which  defines  person  as  only  manifestation;  or  Sahel- 
lianism. 

These  four  are  all  the  views  ever  hitherto  given,  and  are  all  un- 
tenable. We  might  stop  here,  and  say  that  the  Trinity  is  utterly 
unsupported.  There  is  no  need  of  going  to  the  Scripture  to  see  if 
it  is  taught  there ;  for  we  have,  as  }'et,  nothing  to  look  for  in  Scrip- 
ture. 

The  Trinitarian's  dilEculty  appears  to  be  in  defining  person.  But 
possibly  he  may  say,  '*  I  cannot,  indeed,  give  a  positive  idea  of  per- 
son ;  but  I  can  give  a  negative  one.  I  cannot  say  what  it  is ;  but 
I  can  say  what  it  is  not.  It  is  not  a  mere  mode  on  the  one  band  | 
and  not  being,  on  the- other.  We  must  neither  confound  the  per- 
sons nor  divide  the  substance." 

We  will,  then,  go  further,  and  say,  as  Trinitarians  have  never 
yet  defined  person,  witliout  making  it  either  a  mode  or  a  being,  so 
they  never  can  define  it  otherwise.    There  is  no  third  between  be- 
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ing  and  mode.    They  must  either  confound  the  pergons  or  divide 
the  substance. 

Again :  that  which  differences  one  person  in  the  -Deity  from 
another  must  be  either  a  perfection  or  an  impei-fection.  There  is 
nothing  between  these.  But  it  cannot  be  an  imperfection;  for  no 
imperfection  exists  in  God:  and  it  cannot  be  a  perfection;  for 
then  the  other  two  persons  would  want  a  divine  perfection,  and 
would  be  imperfect. 

IIL  The  arguments  in  support  of  the  Trinity  are  wholly  inade- 
quate. Since,  according  to  Neander,  the  Trinity  is  not  stated  in 
the  New  Testament,  it  follows  that  it  is  a  doctrine  of  inference 
only ;  that  is,  a  piece  of  human  reasoning.  Now,  we  have,  no 
doubt,  a  perfect  right  to  infer  doctrines  from  Scripture  which  are 
not  stated  there ;  but,  as  Protestants,  we  have  no  right  to  make 
these  inferences  fundamental,  or  essential  to  the  religious  life. 
They  may,  indeed,  be  metaphysically  essential ;  that  is,  essential 
to  a  well-arranged  system :  but  they  are  not  morally  essential ; 
that  is,  not  essential  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  the  soul. 

But  this  is  just  what  Dr.  Huntington  attempts  to  do.  He 
tries  to  show  that  there  is  a  doctrine  essential  to  the  life,  peace, 
and  progress  of  man,  which  the  New  Testament  has  omitted  to 
state ;  which  is  neither  distinctly  stated  by  our  Saviour  nor  by  any 
of  his  apostles ;  which  has  been  left  to  be  inferred,  and  inferred  by 
the  mere  processes  of  unaided  human  reason. 

What  arguments  does  he  allege  for  this  ? 

His  first  and  principal  argument  is  the  xtMveraal  belief  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

On  this  Dr.  Huntington  lays  great  stress.     He  says,  — 

"  Truth  is  not  determined  by  majorities ;  and  yet  it  would  be 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  our  constitution  not  to  be  affected  by  n  tes- 
timony so  vast,  uniform,  and  sacred  as  that  which  is  rendered  by 
the  common  belief  of  Christian  history  and  the  Cliristian  countries 
to  the  truth  of  the  Trinity.  There  is  something  extremely  painful, 
not  to  say  irreverent,  towards  the  Providence  which  has  watched 
and  led  the  true  Christian  Israel,  in  presuming  that  a  tenet  so  em- 
phatically and  gladly  received  in  all  the  ages  and  regions  of  Chris- 
tendom, as  almost  literally  to  meet  the  terms  of  the  test  of  Vincen- 
tius,  —  believed  always,  everywhere,  and  by  all,  —  is  unfounded  in 
reTelation  and  truth.  Such  a  conclusion  puts  an  aspect  of  uncer- 
tainty over  the  mind  of  the  Church,  scarcely  consistent  with  any 
42* 
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toleivible  confidence  in  that  great  promise  of  the  Master,  that  he 
would  be  with  his  own  all  days."     (p.  359.) 

To  which- we  j^swer, — 

(1.)  That,  according  to  Dr.  Bushnell  (Dr.  Huntington's  own 
witness),  there  never  has  been,  nor  is  now,  any  such  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  he  asserts.  The  largest  part  of  the  Church 
have  always  "  divided  the  substance  "  of  the  Deity,  and  another 
large  ])ortion  have  "  confounded  the  persons  ; "  and  so  the  majority 
of  the  Church,  while  holding  the  word  "  Trinity,"  have  never  be- 
lieved in  the  Triunity  at  all. 

Dr.  Huntington  summons  Dr.  Bushnell  as  a  witness  to  the 
practical  value  of  the  Trinity ;  and  we  may  suppose  something  such 
an  examination  as  this  to  take  place :  — 

Dr,  Huntington.  Tell  us,  Dr.  Bushnell,  what  instances  you 
know  of  persons  who  have  been  converted  or  deeply  blessed  by  the 
holy  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Dr,  Bushnell.  I  have  known  of  "  a  gjeat  cloud  of  witnesses," 
"living  myriads,"  *'  who  have  been  raised  to  a  participation  of  God 
in  the  faith  of  this  adorable  mystery."    (Huntington,  p.  413.) 

Dr,  IL     Mention  some  of  them. 

Dr.  B.  "  Francis  Junius,"  "  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,"  — 
a  professor  "  at  Heidelberg  (Ley den  ?),  testified  that  he  was,  in 
fact,  converted  from  atheism  by  the  Christian  Trinity ;  "  also  "the 
mild  and  sober  Howe ; "  "  Jeremy  Taylor ;  "  also  "  the  Marquis  de 
lientz;"  "Edwards,"  and  "Lady  Maxwell."  (Huntington,  p. 
414.) 

Unitarian,  Say,  Dr.  Bushnell,  whether,  in  your  opinion,  the 
majority  of  Christians  really  believe  in  the  Church  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity. 

Dr,  B.  "  A  very  large  portion  of  the  Christian  teachers,  to- 
gether with  the  general  mass  of  disciples,  undoubtedly  hold  three 
living  persons  in  the  interior  nature  of  God."  (Bushnell :  "  God  m 
Christ,"  p.  130.) 

Unit,    Is  that  scriptural  or  Orthodox  ? 

Dr.  B.  No.  It  is  only  "  a  social  Unity."  It  is  "  a  celestial 
Tritheocracy."  It  "  boldly  renounces  Orthodoxy  at  the  point  op- 
iwsite  to  Unitarianism."    (Bushnell :  "  God  in  Christ,"  p.  131.) 

Unit.  Do  I  understand  you  to  be  now  speaking  of  the  properly 
Orthodox  ministers  and  churches  generally  ? 

Dr.  B.  "  Our  properly  Orthodox  teachers  and  churehee,  whflt 
professing  three  persons,  also  retain  the  verbal  prolbBsioD  of  oat 
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person.  They  suppose  themselves  really  to  hold  that  God  is  one 
person;  and  yet  they  most  certainly  do  not:  they  only  confuse 
their  understanding,  and  call  their  confusion  faith.  This  I  affirm 
on  the  ground  of  sufficient  evidence ;  partly  because  it  cmnot  be 
otherwise,  and  partly  because  it  visibly  is  not."     (Ibid.  p.  131.) 

Unit.  Do  you  believe,  Dr.  Bushnell,  that  spiritual  good  can 
come  from  such  a  belief  in  the  Trinity  as  you  describe  to  be  "  un- 
doubtedly "  that  of  "  the  general  mass  of  disciples  "  ? 

Dr.  B.  "  Mournful  evidence  will  be  found  that  a  confused  and 
painfully  bewildered  state  is  often  produced  by  it  They  are  prac- 
tically at  work  in  their  thoughts  to  choose  between  the  three; 
sometimes  actually  and  decidedly  preferring  one  to  another ; 
doubting  how  to  adjust  their  mind  in  worship;  uncertain,  after, 
which  of  the  three  to  obey ;  turning  away,  possibly,  from  one  with 
a  feeling  of  dread  that  might  well  be  called  aversign;  devoting 
themselves  to  another,  as  the  Romanist  to  his  patron  saint.  This, 
in  fact,  is  Polytheism,  and  not  the  clear,  simple  love  of  God.  There 
is  true  love  in  it,  doubtless ;  but  the  comfort  of  love  is  not  here. 
The  mind  is  involved  in  a  dismal  confusion,  which  we  cannot  think 
of  without  the  sincerest  pity.  No  soul  can  truly  rest  in  God,  when 
God  is  in  two  or  three,  and  these  in  such  a  sense  that  a  choice  be- 
tween them  must  be  continually  suggested."    {Ibid.  p.  134.) 

Unit.  This  state  of  mind  is  undoubtedly  that  of  the  general  mass 
of  the  disciples  P 

Dr.  B.     It  is.     {Ibid.  p.  130.) 

Unit.  Are  there  others,  calling  themselves  Trinitarians,  who 
hold  essentially  the  Unitarian  doctrine? 

Dr.  B.  Yes.  "  It  is  a  somewhat  curious  fact  in  theology  that 
the  class  of  teachers  who  protest  over  the  word  *  person,*  declaring 
that  they  mean  only  a  threefold  distinct  ion^  cannot  show  that 
there  is  really  a  hair's  breadth  of  difference  between  their  doctrine 
and  the  doctrine  asserted  by  many  of  the  later  Unitarians.  They 
may  teach  or  preach  in  a  very  different  manner ;  they  probably 
do :  but  the  theoretic  contents  of  their  opinion  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished. Thus  they  say  that  there  is  a  certain  divine  person  in 
the  man  Jesus  Christ ;  but  that,  when  they  use  the  term  *  person,' 
they  mean,  not  a  person,  but  a  certain  indefinite  and  indefinable 
distinction.  The  later  Unitarians,  meantime,  are  found  asserting 
that  God  is  present  in  Christ  in  a  mysterious  and  peculiar  commu- 
nication of  his  being ;  so  that  he  is  the  living  embodiment  and  ex- 
press image  of  God.    If,  now,  the  question  be  raised,  *  Wherein 
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does  the  indefinable  distinction  of  one  differ  from  the  mysterious 
and  peculiar  communication  of  the  other  ? '  or  J  How  does  it  appear 
that  there  is  any  difference  ? '  there  is  no  living  man,  I  am  quite 
sure,  who  can  invent  an  answer."    (Ibid,  p.  135.) 

Unit,  Is  it  not  true  that  both  of  these  views  are  sometimes  held 
alternately  by  Trinitarians  ? 

Dr.  B,  "  Probably  there  is  a  degree  of  alternation,  or  inclining 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  in  this  view  of  Trinity,  as  the  mind 
struggles,  now  to  embrace  one,  and  now  the  other,  of  two  incom- 
patible notions.  Some  persons  are  more  habitually  inclined  to 
hold  the  three ;  a  ver}'  much  smaller  number,  to  hold  the  one." 
(Ibid,  p.  134.) 

Unit.    But  can  they  not  hold  the  Unity  with  this  Trinity  P 

Dr.  B.  "  No  man  can  assert  three  persons,  meaning  three  con- 
sciousnesses, wills,  and  understandings,  and  still  have  any  intelli- 
gent meaning  in  his  mind,  when  he  asserts  that  they  are  yet 
one  person.  For,  as  he  now  uses  the  term,  the  very  idea  of  a  per- 
son is  that  of  an  essential,  incommunicable  monad,  bounded  by 
consciousness,  and  vitalized  by  self-active  will ;  which  being  true, 
he  might  as  well  profess  to  hold  that  three  units  arc  yet  one  unit 
When  he  does  it,  his  words  will,  of  necessity,  be  only  substitutes 
for  sense."    {Ibid.  p.  131.) 

(2.)  But  suppose  that  the  belief  of  the  Church  in  the  Trinity 
was  as  universal  as  Dr.  Huntington  asserts  and  Dr.  Bushnell  de- 
nies, what  would  be  its  value  ?  His  argument  proves  too  much. 
If  it  j)roves  the  Trinity  to  be  true,  it  proves,  a  fortiori^  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  to  be  the  true  Church,  and  Protestantism  to 
be  an  error ;  for  Martin  Luther,  at  one  time,  was  the  only  Protes- 
tant in  the  world.  Suppose  that  a  Roman  priest  had  come  to  him 
then.    He  might  have  addressed  him  thus :  — 

*'  It  is  certainly  an  impressive  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  that  the  Christian  world  have  been  so  generally 
agreed  in  it.  Truth  is  not  determined  by  majorities ;  and  yet  it 
would  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  our  constitution  not  to  be  af- 
fected by  a  testimony  so  vast,  uniform,  and  sacred  as  that  which  is 
rendered  by  the  common  belief  of  Christian  history  and  the  Chris- 
tian centuries  to  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.  We  travel  abroad,  through  these  converted  lands, 
over  the  round  world.  We  enter,  at  the  call  of  the  Sabbath  mom* 
ing  light,  the  place  of  assembled  worshippers  (  let  it  be  the  i 
planted  conventicle  on  the  edge  of  the  Western  forest,  or  the  i 
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•ionary  station  at  the  extremity  of  the  Eastern  continent ;  let  it  be 
the  collection  of  Northern  mountaineers,  or  of  the  dwellers  in 
Southern  valleys  ;  let  it  be  in  the  plain  village  meeting-house, 
or  in  the  magnificent  cathedral8  of  the  old  cities ;  let  it  be  the 
crowded  congregation  of  the  metropolis,  or  the  'two  or  three' 
that  meet  in  faith  in  upper  chambers,  in  log-huts  or  under  palm- 
trees  ;  let  it  be  regenerate  bands  gathered  to  pray  in  the  islands 
of  the  ocean,  or  thankful  circles  of  believers  confessing  their  de- 
pendence and  beseeching  pardon  on  ships'  decks,  in  the  midst  of 
the  ocean.  So  we  pass  over  the  outstretched  countries  of  both 
hemispheres ;  and  it  is  well  nigh  certain  —  so  certain  that  the  rare 
and  scattered  exceptions  drop  out  of  the  broad  and  general  con- 
clusion—  that  the  lowly  petitions,  the  fervent  supplications,  the 
hearty  confessions,  the  eager  thanksgivings,  or  the  grand  peals  of 
choral  adoration,  which  our  ears  will  hear,  will  be  uttered  accord- 
ing to  the  grand  ritual  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  is  the  voice 
of  the  unhesitating  praise  that  embraces  and  hallows  the  globe." 

What  would  Luther  have  replied  to  that  ?  He  would  have  said, 
*' Truth  must  have  a  beginning.  It  is  always,  at  first,  in  a  mi- 
nority. The  gate  of  it  is  strait,  the  path  to  it  narrow,  and  few 
find  it  All  reforms  are,  at  the  beginning,  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
number.  If  God  and  truth  are  on  our  side,  what  do  we  care  for 
your  multitudes  ?  "    We  can  make  the  same  answer  now. 

Dr.  Huntington  proceeds  to  give  his  own  creed  in  regard  to 
the  Trinity,  —  to  state  his  own  belief 

God,  in  himself,  he  declares,  we  cannot  know  at  all.  We  know 
him  only  in  his  revelation.  "  Out  of  that  ineffable  and  veiled  God- 
bead  —  the  groundwork,  if  we  may  say  so,  of  all  divine  manifestar 
tion;  a  theocracy  —  there  emerge  to  us,  in  revelation,  the  three 
whom  we  rightly  call  persons —  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost." 

We  can  only  conceive  of  God,  he  says,  in  action ;  and  in  action 
we  behold  him  as  three.  But  action  and  revelation  take  place  in 
time.  The  Trinity,  therefore,  according  to  Dr.  Huntington,  is 
only  known  to  us  in  temporal  manifestation :  whether  it  exists  in 
eternity  or  not,  we  cannot  tell.  And  yet,  in  the  next  sentence,  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  "  the  Son  is  eternally  begotten  of  the  Father," 
and'* the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  out  of  the  Father,  not  in  time;** 
which  is  the  very  thing  he  had  a  moment  before  professed  to  know 
nothing  about.  It  is  very  difiicult,  therefore,  to  tell  precisely  what 
his  view  is.  With  regai  d  to  the  incarnation  of  the  Son,  he  is  still 
more  obscure.    He  says  that  "  Christ  comes  forth  out  of  the  God* 
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head  as  the  Son;*'  that  he  *Meave8  the  glory  he  had  with  the 
Father ; "  that,  while  he  is  on  earth,  the  Father  alone  repreftentfl 
the  unseen  personality  of  the  Godhead,  and  that  therefore  the  Son 
appears  to  be  dependent  on  him,  and  submissive ;  that  temporari- 
ly, while  the  Son  is  in  the  world,  he  remainb  ignorant  of  what  the 
Father  knows,  and  says  that  his  Father  is  greater  than  he.  **  lie 
lessens  himself  to  dependency  for  the  sake  of  mediation."  **  All  this 
we  might  expect."  This  he  calls  an  "  instrumental  inequality  be- 
tween Son  and  Father : ''  it  "  is  wrought  into  the  biblical  language, 
remains  in  all  our  devotional  habit,  and  ought  to  remain  there." 

In  other  words.  Dr.  Huntington  believes  that  the  Infinite  God 
became  less  than  infinite  in  the  incarnation.  The  common  expla- 
nation of  those  passages,  where  Christ  says,  for  example,  **  My 
Father  is  greater  than  I,"  does  not  satisfy  him.  He  is  not  satis- 
fied that  Jesus  said  it  "  in  his  human  nature."  No.  It  was  the 
divine  nature  which  said  it ;  and  it  was  really  God  the  Son,  who 
did  not  know  the  day  nor  the  hour  of  his  own  coming.  He  lost  a 
part  of  his  omniscience.  He  ceased  to  be  perfect  in  all  his  attri- 
butes. We  should  say,  then,  that  he  ceased  to  be  God ;  but  Dr. 
Huntington  maintains  that  he  was  God,  nevertheless ;  but  God  less 
than  omnipotent,  —  God  less  than  omniscient;  God  the  Son,  so 
distinct  from  the  Father  as  to  be  ignorant  of  what  the  Father 
knew,  and  unable  to  perform  what  the  Father  could  do. 

Dr.  Huntington  (p.  366)  ascribes  it  to  "condescension"  in 
Christ,  to  say  that  ^*  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  not  the  Son." 
** It  is  condescension  indeed!"  says  he.  But  this  word  '*  con- 
descension "  does  not  well  apply  here.  One  does  not  condeaoeod 
to  be  ignorant  of  what  he  knows :  still  less  does  a  truthful  person 
condescend  to  say  he  is  ignorant  of  what  he  knows.  We  may 
wisely  condescend  to  help  the  feeble,  and  sympathize  with  the 
lowly,  but  hardly  to  be  ignorant  with  them,  or  to  pretend  to  be  ig- 
norant. It  is  a  badly  chosen  word,  and  seems  to  show  the  vacil- 
lation of  the  writer's  thought. 

IV.  The  arguments  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  are  un- 
answerable. 

We  infer  that  they  are  unanswerable  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  answered.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Dr.  Huntington,  hav- 
ing been  for  so  many  years  a  preacher  of  Unitarian  doctrine,  ia 
acquainted  with  our  arguments.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  in 
thia  sermon,  he  has  nowhere  attempted  to  reply  to  them,    H«  bps 
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passed  them  wholly  by.  You  would  not  know,  from  reading  the 
discourse,  that  he  had  ever  been  a  Unitarian,  or  hid  ever  heard  of 
the  Unitarian  objections  to  the  Trinity ;  Blill  less  that  he  had  him- 
self preached  against  it.  Unitarians,  for  instance,  have  said,  that 
(/*  ike  Trinity  be  true,  and  if  it  bn  so  imjwrlant  to  the  welfare  of 
the  soul  as  is  contended^  it  would  be  somewhere  plainly  iauyht  in 
the  New  Testament  Does  Dr.  Huntington  answer  this  argument? 
No ;  he  answers  tlie  argument  from  the  word  '*  Trinity  "  not  Icing 
in  the  Bible,  and  hi.s  answer  is  Kufficient ;  but  he  does  not  answer 
the  argument  from  the  fact,  that  the  doctrine  itself  is  not  anywhere 
distinctly  taught,  and  that  none  of  the  terms  whioh  have  been 
found  essential  to  any  Ortliodox  statement  of  the  doctrine  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  New  Testament.* 

Nor  does  Dr.  Huntington  anywl)eie  faiily  meet  the  Unitanan 
argument  from  the  impossibility  of  stating  the  doctrine  in  intelligi- 
ble language.  He  tells  us,  with  his  usual  eloquence,  what  we  have 
often  enough  been  taught  before,  that  there  are  many  things  which 
we  do  not  understand,  and  that  we  must  believe  many  facts  the 
mode  of  which  is  unintelligible.  But  when  we  say,  **  Can  we  be- 
lieve a  doctrine  or  proposition  which  cannot  be  distinctly  stated?" 
he  has  no  answer.  The  Trinity  is  a  dfjctriney  and  must  therefore 
be  distinctly  stated  in  order  to  be  believed.  It  has  not  been  dis- 
tinctly stated,t  and  therefore  cannot  be  believed.  To  this  objec- 
tion Dr.  Hun.ington  has  no  reply ;  and  we  may  conclude  that  it 
is  an  unanswerable  objection. 

Dr.  Huntington  uses  an  unnecessary  phrase  about  those  who 
object  to  mystery.  He  calls  the  objection  "  shallow  self-illusion," 
and  proceeds  ttith  the  usual  declaration,  that  all  of  life  is  mysterious. 
Can  he  have  been  a  Unitarmn  preacher  for  twenty  years,  and  not 
have  known  that  Unitarians  object  to  mystery  only  when  it  is  used 
by  Trinitarians  as  a  cover  for  obscurity  and  vagueness  of  statement  ? 

•  "  Tt  has  ofren  boon  nsscrted  and  admitled,^*  says  Twcston,  oue  of  the 
ptroii;;c8t  of  modorn  Trinitarians,  *•  that  even  the  principal  notions  about 
which  tlie  Church  doctrine  turns  are  forei;;n  to  tlie  Ntw  Testamor.t;  ns  oi-jia 
and  fir  <rra<T:$,  T;  li.T  j  t;rd/^^c<&'aQd  dTOxuAit^fr.-s,  Tfjiasavk(!i'o,iuoiata.'^  (Twestcu: 
Doi,'ni«tik,  vol.  ii.  p.  281.) 

t  '*  Wlio  will  venture  to  Hiy  that  any  of  the  definitions  heretofore  yivcn  of 
perhouality  in  tlie  Godhead,  in  itself  considered,— such  deliuitionn  aa  have 
their  hahiH  in  the  Niwne  or  Athiiuastitiu  Oeed,  —  are  Intelliyiblo  and  Katls* 
factory  to  tfie  mind?  At  least,  I  can  truly  huy,  that  I  have  not  been  uldc  to 
linil  tiieui,  if  they  do  In  fact  exi^t;  nor,  so  for  as  I  know,  has  any  oue  been 
able,  by  any  commentary  on  them,  to  make  them  clear  and  Hutisfactory." 
(Prof.  Stuart,  Biblical  Hepoaitory,  April,  ItvJS.  See  Wlbiou,  Trin.  Test.,  p.  :>72.^ 
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You  ask  U8  to  believe  a  precise  statement,  viz.,  that  "  there  are 
three  persons  in  the  Godhead."  We  say,  **  What  do  you  mean  by 
*  person  *  P  "  The  Trinitarian  answers,  "  It  is  a  mystery."  We 
say,  "  We  cannot  believe  it,  then."  The  Trinitarian  rei)lie9, 
•♦  Why,  all  is  a  mystery.  How  the  grass  grows  is  a  mystery  ;  yet 
you  believe  it."  "  No,"  we  say,  "  we  do  not  believe  it.  When 
the  mystery  begins,  our  belief  ends ;  we  believe  up  to  that  point, 
and  no  farther."  The  statement,  "the  grass  gi'ows,"  is  not  a 
mystery ;  the  fact,  "  the  grass  grows,"  is  not  a  mystery.  We 
believe  the  fact  and  the  statement.  The  way  in  which  it  grows  is 
mysterious ;  and  we  do  not  believe  anything  about  it  "  You  can- 
not understand  how  the  grass  grows."  No  ;  and,  accordingly,  we 
do  not  believe  anything  about  how  the  grass  grows.  Hut  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  Trinity  is  to  sliow  fww  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  exist.  You  are  not  satisfied  that  we  receive 
what  the  Scripture  teaches ;  you  try  to  show  us  the  how,  and  then 
leave  it  in  obscurity  at  last. 

Nor  does  Dr.  Huntington  reply  to  the  Unitarian  explanation  of 
the  Trinitarian  proof-texts.  Trinitarians  have  often  quoted  the 
texts  —  *^  I  and  my  Father  arc  one  ;^^  **  lie  who  has  seen  me  lias 
9een  the  Father  ^^  —  in  proof  of  the  Deity  of  ChrisL  Unitarians 
have  often  replied  to  both  of  them :  to  the  first  passage,  that  since 
Jesus  has  also  said  that  his  disciples  were  to  he  one  with  hitn,  as  he 
is  one  with  Oody  it  either  proves  that  the  disciples  are  also  to  be 
God,  or  does  not  prove  that  Christ  is  God.  To  the  second  pas- 
sage. Unitarians  have  replied  by  reading  the  next  clau^ic,  in  which 
Christ  says,  "  Believest  thou  not  that  I  am  in  the  Father  ?  "  show- 
ing how  it  is  that  he  reveals  the  Father.  He  is  in  ftie  Father,  and 
his  disciples  are  in  him.  Those  who  see  him,  see  the  Father ; 
those  who  see  his  true  disciples,  see  the  face  and  image  of  Christ 
These  answers  are  so  obvious,  and  Dr.  Huntington  must  have 
heard  them  so  often,  that  he  should,  as  a  controversialist,  have 
taken  some  notice  of  them.     He  has  not  done  so. 

He  quotes  the  passage  from  Eph.  1 :  20,  21,  and  says,  **  Can 
this  be  a  creature9"  We  reply,  "Can  he  be  anything  but  a 
creature  ?  —  he  who  was  set  by  God  in  this  place  cf  honor.  Docs 
God  set  God,  as  a  reward,  above  principalities  and  powers  ?  Does 
God  make  God  **  head  over  all  things  in  the  Church  "  ?  Again : 
Dr.  Huntington  quotes,  **  that,  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  every  knee 
should  bow,  and  every  tongue'  confess  that  he  is  Lord ; "  but  be 
omits  the  conclusioD,  "  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father." 
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He  eTen  quotes  the  passage,  *'Him  kath  Ood  exalted  to  give 
repentance  and  forgiveness  of  sin." 

And  he  quotes  the  passage,  which  has  staggered  the  strongest 
believers  in  the  Trinity,  where  Paul  declares  (1  Cor.  ch.  15),  that,  at 
the  endf  Christ  will  give  up  his  kingdom  to  the  Father,  that  **  God 
may  be  all  in  all,"  and  explains  it  as  meaning  that  "  he  will  resume 
his  place  in  the  coequal  Three,  the  indivisible  One."  Has  he  left 
his  place,  then?  Is  that  Orthodox?  Dr.  Huntington  evidently 
thinks  so;  for  he  says,  "The  Son,  in  his  character  of  Sonship,  is 
retaken,  so  to  speak,  into  the  everlasting  undivided  One."  So  to 
speak.  We  may  speak  so  :  "  But  what  do  we  mean  by  it  ?  "  is  the 
question.  Did  God  the  Son  leave  his  place  in  the  Godhead  ?  Did 
he  become  less  than  God  ?  Did  he  become  ignorant  ?  Did  he  suffer 
and  die?  Did  he  arise,  and  at  last  reascend,  and  take  his  place,  "  so 
to  speak,"  in  the  Godhead  ?  If  this  is  meant  as  real  statement, 
what  better  is  it  than  the  Avatars  of  Vishnu  ?  What  sort  of  Unity 
is  left  to  us  ?  We  have  a  Trinity  of  council ;  but  where  is  the  Unity, 
except  of  agreement  ?  One  divine  Being  descending,  and  leaving 
the  other  divine  Being  alone,  temporarily,  on  the  throne  of  the  uni- 
verse, until  the  divine  Being  who  had  descended  should  reascend 
to  take  his  seat  again  "  in  the  coequal  Three  and  indivisible  One  "  I 

One  Unitarian  argument,  which  appears  to  us  unanswerable,  is 
in  the  fact,  that  the  very  passages  in  which  the  highest  attributes 
are  ascribed  to  Christ  are  always  those  in  which  his  dependence 
and  subordination  are  most  strongly  asserted.  We  could  throw 
aside  all  the  passages  in  which  Jesus  asserts  directly  his  inferiori- 
ty,—  as,  "  My  Father  is  greater  than  I;"  "Of  mine  own  self  I 
can  do  nothing,"  — and  take  the  strongest  proof-texts  of  the 
Trinitarians,  and  ask  for  no  better  proof  for  the  Unitarian  doctrine : 
"  All  power  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  earth ; "  "  The  image  of 
the  invisible  God,  the  first-born  of  every  creature  ;"  "  In  him  dwelt 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily."  Are  these  passages  written 
of  Christ  in  his  divine  or  human  nature  ?  Not  his  divine  nature ;  for 
to  God  the  Son  all  power  cannot  be  "  given."  God  the  Son  cannot 
be  '*  the  image  of  God,"  or  the  "  first-bom  of  every  creature."  The 
**  fulness  of  the  Godhead  "  cannot  dwell  in  God  the  Son.  They  must, 
then,  be  said  of  him  in  his  human  nature ;  and,  if  so,  they  show 
that  the  loftiest  titles  and  attributes  do  not  prove  him  to  be  God. 

V.  The  good  ascribed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  does  not 
belong  to  it,  but  to  the  truths  which  underlie  it. 
43 
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Dr.  Huntington  asserts,  for  example,  that  "  the  Triunity  of  Ood 
appears  to  be  the  necessary  means  of  manifesting  and  supporting, 
in  the  mind  of  our  race,  a  faith  in  the  true  personality  of  God.*' 

If  so,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  two  forms  of  religion  in  which 
tho  personality  of  God,  as  absolute  will,  is  most  distinctly  rec- 
ognized (i.  c.,  the  Jewiish  religion  and  the  Mohammedan  religion), 
should  both  be  ignorant  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  equally  remarkable 
that  the  most  Pantheistic  religion  in  the  world,  in  which  the  per- 
sonality of  God  most  entirely  disappears  (i.  e.,  Braminism),  should 
have  a  'iViiiity  of  its  own.  It  is  also  remarkable,  on  this  hypothesis, 
that  idolatry  in  the  Christian  Church  (as  worship  of  Mary,  worship 
of  saints  and  relics,  &c.)  should  come  up  with  the  Trinity,  aud 
flourish  simultaneously  with  it. 

No ;  it  is  not  the  Trinity  which  brings  out  most  distinctly  the 
personality  of  God,  but  the  faith  in  a  divine  revelation  through  in- 
spired men.  If  God  can  dwell  in  the  souls  of  men,  teaching  and 
guiding  them,  he  must  be  a  person  like  the  soul  with  which  he 
communes.  Especially  does  the  religious  consciousness  of  Jesus, 
his  simple  and  child-like  communion  with  the  heavenly  Father, 
bring  God  near  to  the  soul  as  a  personal  being.  It  is  not  the 
Trinity,  but  the  Christian  faith  which  underlies  it,  which  teaches 
the  divine  personality. 

Nor  is  it  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  which  is  necessar}'  for  a 
living  faith  in  God  through  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  him- 
self. All  that  Dr.  Huntington  says  of  the  evil  of  sin  is  well  said, 
but  has  no  bearing  on  the  point  before  us.  According  to  Dr. 
Huntington*s  own  witnesses,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the  Trinity 
was  unknown  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church.  Was  reconcilia- 
tion unknown P  Was  the  forgiving  love  of  Christ  unknown?  If 
he  cannot  assert  this,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  necessary 
to  a  living  faith  in  a  reconciling  God. 

Dr.  Huntington  argues,  that  only  the  sufferings,  and  actual 
sufierings,  of  God  himself,  can  touch  the  sinful  heart ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  Trinity  is  true.  The  conclusion  is  a  long  way  from  the 
premise,  even  supposing  that  to  be  sound.  But  as  regards  the 
premi^^,  he  has  read  and  quoted  ManseL  Has  he  not  verged  to- 
wards the  dogmatism  which  that  writer  condemns  P  Would  it  not 
be  more  modest,  and  better  accord  with  Christian  humility,  to  be 
satisfied  with  l)clieving  the  scriptural  assertions,  that  ''God  so 
loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son ;  "  that  **  He 
who  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  gave  him  up  for  as  ally  i 
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he  not,  with  him,  freely  give  us  all  things  ? ''  Is  not  this  enough, 
without  an  argument  to  prove  that  the  only  way  by  ^?hich  man 
can  be  saved  is  the  method  of  a  sutieiing  God  ? 

We  will  not  dwell  further  on  this  head,  nor  examine  our  friend's 
argument  to  show  that  we  cannot  consistently,  as  Unitarians,  have 
any  piety.     We  will  try,  then,  to  have  it  inconsistently. 

VI.  Great  evils  to  the  Church  have  come  from  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity. 

It  has  tended  to  the  belief  in  three  Gods.  It  has  tended  to  a 
confusion  of  belief  between  three  Gods  of  equal  power  and  majesty, 
united  only  in  counsel;  one  supreme  and  two  inferior  Deities; 
one  Deity  with  a  threefold  manner  of  manifestation  ;  and  a  vague, 
undetermined  use  of  words,  with  no  meaning  attached  to  them  — 
unhappy  confusion,  which  none  have  been  more  ready  to  recognize 
and  to  point  out  than  Trinitarians  themselves. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  continual  struggles,  conflicts,  and 
bitter  controversies,  which  this  doctrine  has  caused  from  the  time 
of  its  entrance  into  the  Church  ?  What  is  there  more  disgiaceful 
in  the  history  of  the  Church,  than  the  mutual  persecutions  of 
Arians  and  Athanasians,  and  of  all  the  minor  sects  and  parties^ 
engendered  by  this  disputed  doctrine  P 

This  is  what  Dr.  Bushnell  says  of  one  of  these  matters ;  and  his 
testimony  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  on  this  point,  — 

"  No  man  can  assert  three  persons,  —  meaning  three  conscious- 
nesses, wills,  and  understandings,  —  and  still  have  any  intelligent 
meaning  in  his  mind,  when  he  asserts  that  they  arc  yet  one  per- 
son ;  for,  as  he  now  uses  the  term,  the  very  idea  of  a  person  ii 
that  of  an  essential,  incommunicable  monad,  bounded  by  conscious- 
ness, and  vitalized  by  self-active  will ;  which  being  true,  he  might 
as  well  ])rofess  to  hold  that  three  units  are  yet  one  unit.  When  he 
does  it,  his  words  will,  of  necessity,  be  only  substitutes  for  sense. 

'*  At  the  same  time,  there  are  too  many  signs  of  the  mental  con- 
fusion I  speak  of  not  to  believe  that  it  exisU.  Thus,  if  the  class  I 
si)eak  of  were  to  hear  a  discourse  insisting  on  the  proper  personal 
Unity  of  God,  it  would  awaken  suspicion  in  their  minds,  while  a 
discourse  insisting  on  the  existence  of  three  persons  would  be  only 
a  certain  proof  of  Orthodoxy;  showing  that  they  profess  three 
persons,  meaning  what  they  profess,  and  one  person,  really  not 
meaning  it. 

"  Such  is  the.confusion  produced  by  attempting  to  assert  a  real 
and  metaphysical  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  divine  nature.  Whether 
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the  word  is  taken  at  its  full  import,  or  diminished  away  to  a  mere 
something  called  a  distinction^  there  is  produced  only  contrariety, 
confusion,  practical  negation,  not  light" 

So  far  Dr.  Bushnell.  On  another  point  thus  testifies  Twesten  :— 
"  There  are  many  to  whom  the  biblical  and  religious  basis  of 
the  doctrine  is  exceeding  sure  and  precious,  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  Church  form  of  the  doctrine,  and  even  feel  themselves 
repelled  or  fettered  by  it.  It  is  to  them  more  negative  than  posi- 
tive, more  opposed  to  errors  than  giving  any  insight  into  truth. 
It  solves  no  difficulty,  it  unseals  no  new  revelation." 

Twesten  goes  on  to  admit  that  the  Trinity  has  i-eally  hemmed  in 
the  free  movement  of  the  mind,  substituting  a  dead  uniformity  for 
a  manifold  and  various  life  ;  and  yet  Twesten  is  a  very  strong  and 
able  Trinitarian. 

VII.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  rf  doctrine  of  philosophy,  and 
not  of  faith. 

As  philosophy,  it  might  be  ever  so  true  and  important ;  but, 
when  brought  forward  as  religion  (as  Dr.  Huntington  has  done), 
it  would  become  at  once  pernicious.  To  offer  theology  for  religion, 
belief  for  faith,  philosophy  born  of  speculative  reflection  in  place 
of  spiritual  insight  and  pious  experience,  have  always  been  most 
deleterious  both  to  religion  and  to  philosophy. 

The  objects  of  faith  are  the  Father,  the  Sou,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
Through  Christ  we  have  access  to  the  Father  in  the  Spirit  We 
tee  the  Father  revealed  to  us  in  the  Son ;  we  feel  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  in  our  hearts.  This  is  religion  ;  but  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

VIII.  We  can  trace  the  gradual  formation  of  the  doctrine  in  the 
Christian  Church. 

The  following  facts  we  suppose  to  be  incontrovertible :  — 

1.  Down  to  the  time  of  the  synod  of  Nice  (A.  D.  Wlo),  the  Son 
was  considered  to  be  subordinate,  or  inferior  to  the  FuthtT,  by  the 
great  majority  of  writers  and  teachers  in  the  Christliu  Church,  and 
by  the  multitude  of  believers  ;  and  no  doctrine  of  Trinity  existed 
in  the  Church. 

2.  The  Nicene  symbol^  which  declared  Christ  to  be  "  God  from 
Ood,  Light  from  Light,  true  God  from  true  God,  of  the  same  aub- 
Btance  with  the  Father,"  *  was  directed  against  the  two  Arian  poai- 

«  See  the  creed  In  Hngenlmch  (IliRtory  of  Doet.,  toI.4.  p.  SflB)t  *^9tm 
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tions,  —  tiiat  Christ  was  created,  and  that  there  was  a  time  when 
he  did  not  exist ;  but  it  did  not  declare  his  equality  with  God  the 
Father,  nor  teach  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  nor  say  any- 
thing of  the  Trmity. 

3.  The  councils  vacillated  to  and  fro  during  three  hundred 
years,  gradually  tending  towards  the  present  Church  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  j  thus,  — 

1.  Synod  of  Nice  (A.  D.  325)  opposed  the  Arian  doctrine  of 
the  creation  of  Christ  out  of  nothing,  and  maintained  that  his  sub- 
stance was  derived  from  that  of  God. 

2.  Synod  of  Tyre  (A.  D.  335)  favored  the  Arians,  and  deposed 
Athanasius. 

3.  Council  of  Antioch  (A.  D.  343)  opposed  the  views  of  the 
Arians,  and  also  the  views  of  their  opponents. 

4.  Council  of  Sardica  (A.  D.  344)  resulted  in  a  division  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  —  the  East  being  semi- Arian, 
and  the  West,  Athanasian  —  in  their  view  of  the  nature  of  Christ. 

5.  The  Western  Church  tending  to  Sabellianism  (taught  by 
Marcellus  and  his  pupil  Photinus),  this  view  was  condemned  by 
two  councils  in  the  East  and  West,  viz. :  ^ 

Second  council  of  Antiuch  (A.  D.  343). 
Council  of  Milan  (A.  D.  346). 

6.  Constantius,  an  Arian  emperor,  endeavored  to  make  the 
Western  Churches  accept  the  Arian  doctrine,  and,  at  two  synods 
(A.  D.  353  and  355,  at  Arelate  and  Mediolanum),  compelled  the 
bishops  to  sign  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius,  deposing  those 
who  refused  so  to  do. 

7.  The  Arians,  being  thus  dominant,  immediately  divided  into 
Arians  and  Semi- Arians,  —  the  distinction  being  the  famous  dis- 
tinction between  o  and  ox.  Both  parties  denied  the  Homoouaios  ; 
but  the  Semi-Arians  admitted  the  Uomoiousios, 

8.  At  the  synod  of  AncjTa  (A.  D.  358),  the  Semi-Arian  doctrine 
was  adopted,  and  the  Arian  rejected.  The  third  s}'nod  of  Sirmium 
(A.  3J.  358)  did  the  same  thing. 

0.  Down  to  this  time  (A.  D.  360),  nothing  was  said  about  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  its  relation  to  the  Trinity.  The  Emperor  Valens,  an 
Arian,  persecuted  the  Athanasiaus  from  A.  1).  364  to  378.  Then 
Theodosius,  an  Athanasian  emperor,  persecuted  the  Arians.  Semi- 
Arianism,  however,  continued  Orthodox  in  the  East 

10.  The  Nestorian  controversy  broke  out  A.  D.  430.  Council 
of  Ephesus  (A.  D.  431)  condemned  Nestor.  The  Nestorians  (who 
43* 
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were  Unitarians)  separated  entirely  from  the  Church,  and  became 
the  Church  of  the  Persian  empire. 

11.  The  Monophysite  controver«y  broke  out.  The  council  of 
Chalcedon  (A.  1).  4ol)  decided  that  there  were  two  natures  in 
Christ ;  and  the  Monophysites  separated,  and  formed  the  Coptic 
Church.  Their  formula  was,  that  **  God  was  crucified  in  Christ.'* 
The  Xcstorians  were  too  Unitarian,  and  the  Monophysites  too 
Athanasian.  The  Church  decided  (against  the  Nestorians)  that 
Mary  was  God's  mother,  but  decided  (against  the  Monophysites) 
that  God  was  not  crucified. 

12.  First  Latcran  Council  was  called  (in  A.  D.  G40)  to  settle  a 
new  point.  It  having  l)eeu  decided  that  there  were  two  natures  in 
Christ,  it  was  now  thought  best  by  many  to  yield  to  the  Monophy- 
sites—  that  tlicrc  was  only  one  will  in  Christ.  Hence  the  Mon- 
otheletic  controversy,  finally  settled  at  the,  — 

13.  Sixth  General  Council  (A.  D.  080),  when  two  wills  in  Christ 
were  accepted  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church. 

Thus  it  appears  that  it  took  the  Church  from  A.  D.  325  to  A.  D. 
680  to  settle  the  questions  concerning  the  relation  of  Christ  to  God. 
During  all  this  time,  o])inion  vacillated  between  Arianism  on  the 
one  hand  and  Sabellianism  on  the  other.  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  the  Church  had  become  consolidated,  and  strong  enough  to 
compel  sul)mission  to  its  opinions :  but  the  relation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  Trinity  remained  unsettled  for  several  centuries  more; 
and  finally  the  Eastern  Church  separated  altogether  frora  the 
Western  Church  on  this  point.  The  whole  Greek  Church  remains, 
to  this  day,  separated  from  the  Latin  Church  on  a  question  belong- 
ing to  this  very  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  So  much,  then,  for  Dr. 
Huntington's  assertion,  that  the  Trinity  is  a  doctrine  which  can 
almost  literally  be  said  to  have  been  believed  "  always,  everywhere, 
and  by  alL" 

IX.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  opposed  to  the  real  divinity 
of  Christ  and  to  his  real  humanity ;  thus  undermining  continually 
the  f;uth*of  the  Church  in  the  divine  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ  the 
Lord. 

Our  final  and  chief  objection  to  the  Trinity  is,  not  that  it  makes 
Christ  divine,  but  that  it  does  not  make  him  so.  It  substitutes  for 
the  divinity  of  the  Father,  the  Supreme  God,  which  Unitarians 
believe  to  dwell  in  Christ,  a  subordinate  divinity  of  God  the  Son. 
This  is  subordinate,  because  derived ;  and,  because  derivedy  dd- 
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pendent  The  Son  may  be  said  to  be  "  eternally  generated  ;  "  but 
this  is  only  an  eternal  derivation,  and  does  not  alter  the  depend- 
ence, but  makes  it  also  to  be  eternal.  The  tendency  of  the  Church 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  always  to  a  belief,  not  in  the  supreme 
dinnity  dwelling  in  Christ,  but  in  a  derived  and  secondary  divinity. 

How  is  it,  for  example,  with  the  Nicene  doctrine  concerning 
Christ?    Dr.  Huntington  claims  Nice  as  Trinitarian,   (p.  3G1.) 

But  what  says  Prof.  Stuart  concerning  the  Nicene  doctrine? 
listen. 

"The  Nicene  sj-mbol  presents  the  Father  as  the  Monas,  or 
proper  Godhead,  in  and  of  himself  exclusively  ;  it  represents  him 
as  the  Fons  et  Principium  of  the  Son,  and  therefore  gives  him 
superior  power  and  glory.  It  docs  not  even  assert  the  claims  of 
the  blessed  Spirit  to  Godhead,  and  therefore  leaves  room  to  doubt 
whether  it  means  to  recognize  a  Trinity,  or  only  a  Duality." 
(Moses  Stuart,  Bib.  Repos.,  1835,  quoted  by  Wilson,  Trin.  Test., 
p.  264.) 

And  how  is  it  with  the  ante-Niccne  fathers,  whom  Dr.  Hun- 
tington also  considers  to  be  Trinitarian  ?  else  certainly  his  rule  of 
"  always,  everywhere,  and  by  all,"  does  not  hold.  If,  for  the  first 
three  hundred  years  after  Christ,  there  were  no  Trinitai-ians,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  Trinity  has  '*  always  '*  been  held  in  the 
Church.  Listen,  again,  to  Prof.  Stuart,  whose  learning  no  one 
can  question. 

"  We  find  that  all  the  Fathers  before,  at,  and  after  the  Council 
of  Nice,  who  harmonize  with  the  sentiments  there  avowed,  declare 
the  Father  only  to  be  the  self-existent  God."  (See  the  whole  para- 
graph in  Wilson,  Trin.  Test.,  p.  267.) 

*'  To  be  the  author  of  the  proper  substance  of  the  Son  and  Spirit, 
according  to  the  Patristical  creed;  or  to  be  the  author  of  the 
modus  existendi  of  the  Son  and  Spirit,  according  to  the  modern 
creed,  —  both  seem  to  involve  the  idea  of  power  and  glory  in  the 
Faiher,  immeasurably  above  that  of  the  Son  and  Spirit,**  (Moses 
Stuart,  Bib.  Repos.,  1835.) 

So  Coleridge  asserts  that  "  both  Scripture  and  the  Nicene  Creed 
teach  a  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  independent  of 
the  incarnation  of  the  Son.  .  .  .  Christ,  speaking  of  himself  as  the 
coeternal  Son,  says,  *  My  Father  is  greater  than  I.* "  (Wilson, 
Trin.  Test,  p.  270.) 

According  to  the  Trinitarian  doctrine,  then,  we  do  not  find 
God  —  the  Supreme  God,  our  heavenly  Father  —  in  Christ ;  but  a 
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derived,  subordinate,  and  inferior  Deity.  Not  the  one  universal 
Parent  do  we  approach,  but  some  mysterious,  derived,  inscrutable 
Deity,  less  than  the  Father,  and  distinct  from  him.  Do  we  not, 
then,  lose  the  bcnelit  and  blessing  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  ?  Can 
we  believe  him  when  lie  says,  *'  He  who  has  seon  me  has  seen  the 
Father  "  ?  No  ;  we  do  not  believe  that,  if  we  are  Trinitarians  ;  but 
rather,  that,  having  seen  him,  we  have  seen  "  thk  Sox  ;  "  whom 
Coleridge  declares  to  be  an  inferior  Deity  ;  over  whom  Bisho]) 
Pearson,  in  his  "  Exposition  of  the  Creed,"  says,  the  Father  holds 
"  preeminence,"  —  the  Father  being  "  the  Origin,  the  Cause,  the 
Author,  the  Hoot,  the  Fountain,  the  Head,  of  the  Sou."  The 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  therefore  opposed,  as  Swedenborg  ably 
contends,  to  the  real  divinity  of  Christ.* 

But  it  is  equally  opposed  to  his  real  humanity.  It  constantly 
drives  out  of  tlie  Church  the  human  element  in  Christ.  Dr. 
Huntington  is  astonished  at  Unitarians  not  perceiving  that  the 
humanity  of  Christ  is  as  dear  to  Trinitarians  as  his  Deity  ;  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  the  mysterious  dogma  of  deity  has  quite 
overshadowed  the  simple  human  life  of  our  dear  Lord,  so  that  the 
Church  has  failed  to  see  the  Son  of  man.  All  his  highest  human 
traits  become  unreal  in  the  light  of  this  doctrine  of  his  deity.  He  is 
tempted ;  but  that  is  unreal,  for  God  cannot  be  tem|)ted.  Ue 
prays,  **  Our  Father ; "  but  tiiis  also  is  no  real  prayer,  for  he  is 
omnipotent,  and  can  need  nothing.  He  encounters  opposition, 
hatred,  contumely,  and  bears  it  with  sweetest  composure ;  but 
what  of  thatP  since,  as  God,  he  looked  down  from  an  infinite 
height  upon  the  puny  opposition.  He  agonizes  in  the  garden ; 
but  it  is  imaginary  suffering :  how  can  God  feel  any  real  agony, 
like  man  ?  Jesus  ceases  to  be  example,  ceases  to  be  our  best 
beloved  companion  and  brother,  and  becomes  a  mysterious  per- 
sonage, inscrutable  to  our  thought,  and  far  removed  from  our 
sympathy. 

•  Thus  ppenks  Dr.  BuBhncll  on  this  head  (**  God  in  Christ,"  p.  139)  :  — 
**  ItosidOfi,  it  i»  another  source  of  mental  con fuHion,  connected  with  this  view 
of  throe  inctaphyHicnl  iKTsonn,  that,  thon«|^h  rhey  are  all  dcckred  to  be  luflnltc 
and  equal,  they  really  are  not  so.  The  proper  deity  of  Christ  Ih  not  held  la 
thin  view.  He  is  Ue;;otten,  tioiir,  (supported,  directed,  by  Ihe  Father,  in  such  a 
Rcnso  nH  renlly  annihilates  his  deity.  This  hns  Ix'en  nhowu  in  a  truly  wiirch- 
in<r  and  oonviuclnij^  manner  by  SchleiiTmai^her,  in  bin  historical  cBsiiy  on  the 
Trinity;  and,  iud<*ed,  you  will  see  at  a  ;;lance,that  this  view  of  a  inctaphyilesl 
Trin.ty  of  ixTsons  broalcs  down  in  the  very  point  which  is  comnionlf  i 
M  it«  exceUen'*e— it!  aajertion  of  the  proper  deity  of  Chrlft.*' 
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Thi.^  Commentary  has  been  prepared  by  one  of  our  most  accomplished 
Biblical  wholarx,  as  the  first  of  a  series  which,  it  is  beliered,  will  meet  the  reiy 
wide  want  of  a  commentary,  in  our  own  language,  which  shall  gire  the  latest 
results  of  critical  inrestigation  in  a  spirit  at  onoe  liberal  and  deront 


DOCTRmES  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  By  Rkv.  William 
0.  Eliot,  D.D.    12mo.    76  cto. 

Orer  thirteen  thoiuand  ooplei  of  this  book  have  been  oircoUted.  Probably 
no  work  of  the  kind  preflenta  the  great  ieadintf  doctrines  of  Christianity,  ai 
nndenttood  bj  Unitarians,  in  a  clearer  style,  and  In  a  more  kindly  and  conciliat- 
ing temper. 

FORMATION    OF    THE     CHRISTIAN    CHARACTER. 

addrsMed  to  thoee  who  are  Mwklng  to  lead  a  ReUgioufl  Life ;  and  PK00KE9S 
OF  TUE  CUIIISTIAN  LIFE,  being  a  Sequel  to  the  '^  FonuaUon  of  the 
Chriittian  Character."    By  Uknby  W'ark,  Jr.    lOnio.    00  ets. 

TheM  works,  fbnnerly  published  as  two  bookff,  are  now  bound  together  In  a 
ne.1t  Toluuie  of  270  pa;eft4,  and  noli  at  a  price  which  should  secure  for  them  the 
wide  circulation  to  wfaich  their  great  worth  entitles  them. 

EMiLY    RELIGIOUS    EDUCATION,    Considered    as    a 

Dirinely-appointed  Way  lo  the  Regenerate  lift.  By  R«t.  William  Q. 
Eliot,  D.D.    lOmo.    GOcts. 

ENDEAVORS   AFTER    THE    CHRISTIAN  LIFE,    By 

Key.  JA31E8  MARTI^KAU.    Two  TOlumcs  in  one.    12nio.    91.U0. 

Thera  are  the  brilliant  diwourM«  which  first  made  Professor  BiABTilCKAU 
extensirely  known  to  American  readers. 

HARP    AND    CROSS,      By  Rev.  S.  G.  Bulfinch,  D.D 

16mo.    91.00. 

The  work  contains  between  one  and  two  hundred  gems  of  sacred  pnetry, 

culled  from  all  the  be^t  writers  in  the  English  language,  by  one  who  has  Idmself 
added  some  of  the  choicest  contributions  to  tills  department  of  letters. 

HALF-CENTURY  OF  THE  UNITARIAN  CONTRO- 
VERSY, with  particular  reference  to  its  Griffin,  Its  Course,  and  Its  Prominent 
Subjects  among  tho  (!ongregationalists  of  Massachusetts.  By  Rot.  Gicohob 
E.  Ellis,  D.D.    8to.    «2.(X). 

LAYS  FOR  THE  SABBATH.  A  collection  of  Rt^ligioiu 
Poetry,  compiled  by  Emily  Taylor.  Rerised  with  additions  by  JOHV 
PlERPONT.    New  edition.    IGmo.    GOcts. 

LECTURES    ON   CHRISTIAN    DOCTRINE,      By  Rev. 

A.  P.  Peabody,  D.D.    16mo.    7o  cts. 

This  Vmk  discusses  *'  the  prominent  points  at  issue  between  tlie  UnltariaD 
and  the  Calviuistic  portion  of  the  Christian  (Church  *'  The  name  of  the  author 
will  bo  sufficient  assurance  that  the  topics  of  which  he  treats  are  presented  with 
ability  and  clearness. 

LECTURES  TO  YOUNO  WOMEN,  By  Rev.  WilLiam 
G.  Eliot,  D.D.    16mo.    50  cts. 

These  lectures  are  on  the  following  snbjects :  "  An  Appeal,**  "  Hobm," 
"Duties,"  "Education,"  " Follies,"  "  Woman's  Mission." 

MEMOIR  OF  MRS,  MARY  L,  WARE.    Bv  Rev.  Edward 

B.  Hall,  D.D.    With  a  fine  portrait  on  steel.    12mo.    iHJ&H. 

''  We  should  r^lce  to  place  the  book  in  the  hands  of  oreiy  yoiiBf  woidhi 
in  wh^m  we  take  an  interest."—  Christian  Rfgiater. 

MEMOIR  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  HENRY  WAEB,  Jr. 
By  his  Brother,  Jonv  Wars,  il.D.    12mo.    1.60. 


8 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  REV.  NOAH  WORCESTER,  D,D. 

Bj  ReT.  IlBiTRT  Wars,  Jr.,  D.D.,  wtth  a  Pralkce,  NotM,  and  Coiwhiding 
Chapter,  by  Samukl  WuacicfiTKa.    12mo.    76  cti. 

MEMOIR  OF  REV.   WILLIAM  E.    CffANNING,  D.D. 

With  Extracts  fh)m  hl«  CorrespondieDca  and  Mamncripta.    8  Tola,  with  two 
portraitA.    12mo.    «8.76. 

ORTHODOXY:  ITS  TRUTHS  AND  ERRORS.    By  ReT. 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.D.    12mo,  612  pp.    $1.76. 

This  book  in  oot  desIf^M^,  as  may  be  inferred  from  itn  title,  for  the  Orthodox 
alone,  but  nhoulJ  be  read  by  eTery  Unitarian  who  ifri»beii  to  be  a  truly  liberal  and 
catholic  Chrifltian.  Unitarbnn  who  deaire  to  make  conTcrttf  to  their  fidth  can  In 
no  way  elTect  their  purpoae  better  than  by  dxeolating  among  tbdr  candid  Ortho- 
dox friendB  thia  admirable  work. 

REGENERATION.    Bj  Rev.  Edmund  H.  Sears.     12mo. 

75cts. 

Thia  work  de:<cribe«  the  m'cewlty  and  progrean  of  the  great  tranaformation 
which  the  UMtpel  ia  denif^ned  to  make  in  the  inditidual  life,  and  ia  written  in  a 
style  of  exceeding  fmahneaa  and  beauty. 

RELIGIOUS   CONSOLATION.    18mo.    $1.00. 

Thifl  Tolunio  ia  an  excellent  one  to  place  in  the  handa  of  the  bereaTod  ot 
aflUcted,  aboundiug  aa  it  doca  with  hope  and  consolation. 

SELECTIONS  FROM    THE    WORKS    OF  REV.    WIL- 
LIAM E.    CHANNINO,  D.D.    12mo,  i80  pp.    60  eta. 

Tliia  work  contalna  the  clearest  and  fullest  atatemonta  Dr.  CnAVSlvo  gava 
of  his  TiuwB  concerning  Theology  and  Religion,  the  aul^Jecta  treated  of  being  as 
follows:  ChriKtiauity  a  Rational 'Keligion;  EriOcncea  of  Reyealcd  Religion;  Eri- 
denoes  of  Chrixtiiii'iity  ;  Unitarian  Chriftianity ;  Unitarian  Christianity  most 
farorahle  to  Tioty ;  Objections  to  Unitarian  Christianity  Conridered:  Moral 
Argument  agiiinst  Calvinism :  Letter  on  (.'athoUdsm ;  liutter  on  Creeds ;  Tha 
Church  ;  8«lr-culture ;  Imitableness  of  Christ's  Character. 

SERMONS  DESIGNED  TO  FURNISH  COMFORT  AND 

STRENGTH  TO  THE  AFFLICTED.    I 
D.D.    New  and  enlaiged  edition.    16mo.    $1, 

SERMONS    FOR    CHILDREN.     By  Rev.   Axdrbw   P. 


STRENGTH  TO  THE  AFFLICTED.    By  Rev.  Amdrkw  P.  Pbabodt. 


This  book  contains  Four  8ermons,  with  the  following  suttjeeti :  How  to  ba 
ReU^ous ;  Use  and  Abase  of  the  Tongue ;  Falae  Shame ;  .Memory. 

SEVEN  STORMY  SUNDAYS.     16ino.     $1.00. 

A  series  of  serrices  (Including  aoTen  sennons  oeTer  before  pabllshed)  arranged 
Jbr  home  or  social  use. 

STATEMENT  OF  REASONS  FOR  NOT  RELIEVING 

THE  DOCTRINES  OF  TRINITARIANS  CONCERNING  TUB 
NATURE  OF  GOD  AND  THE  PERSON  OF  CHRIST.  By  Prof. 
Andrkwb  Norton.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Ker.  William 
Nkwell,  D.D.,  of  Cambridge.    12mo.    $1.60. 

This  i.t  the  fiillest,  the  ablcet,  and  most  eonoluslTe  ailment  that  has  em 
been  published  on  this  suliject. 

STUDIES  OF  CHRISTIANITY;  or,  Timclv  Thoughts  for 
ReUgioua  Thinkers.  By  Rer.  James  Habtuixau.  Autad  by  Bar.  Wil- 
liam R.  AlobR.    l&DO.    $1.60. 


THEOLOGICAL  ESSAYS  FROM  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

with  an  Introduction  by  fier.  Okoxiok  B.  Noybs,  D.D.    12mo.    f  l.£0. 

Thifl  work  contains  eanja  by  the  following  eminent  wiiten :  Stanley,  Jowett, 
Tholuek,  Powell,  Oulxot,  Newcome,  Koland  WiUiamSi  lidwaid  lUrwood,  ana 
Thomaa  Brown. 

THE    SILENT   PASTOR;    or, . Consolation  for  the  Sick. 
lij  Rer.  JoHX  F.  W.  Wars.    16mo.    Plain,  75  eta ;  bercUed  boanb,  SI. 00. 

THOUGHTS  SELECTED  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF 

REV.  WILLIAM  E.  CUANyiNG,  D.D.  82mo.  BeTelled  boanla,  led 
edg(M.    60  eta. 

Thia  little  book  contains  thora  short  epigrammatic  sentences  into  which  Dr. 
CBAffSiya  so  often  condenrad  his  greatest  thoughts. 

UNITARIAN  PRINCIPLES  CONFIRMED  BY    TRINI- 

TAIilAN  TE^^TIMONIES.  Keinff  Selections  from  the  Works  of  Eminent 
Theologians  belonging  to  Orthodox  Cliiin'hes.  With  Introductor}-  and  Occa- 
sional Komarks.    ByJoiiN  WiLso>'.    12nio.    $150. 

This  Tolume  has  moro  than  fire  hundred  pnges :  and.  as  it  has  quotationa 
from  oyer  four  hundred  of  thi)  niuf:t  approved  thcoliigical  writers  in  all  ag«|«,  it 
comprises  a  whole  librHr\'  in  one  volume.  iL-i  oljuct  U  to  show  what  cont-HSniona 
baye  been  made  by  Trinitarian  writers  to  the  essential  truth  of  Unitarian  yiewa. 

WORD    OF    THE    SPIRIT    TO    THE    CHURCH.     By 
Key.  Cyrus  A.  Bartol,  D  D.    16mo.    50  eta. 

WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  E.   CHANNING,  D.D.     6  vola. 

bound  as  3.    12mo.    9i  00. 

▲11  the  published  writings  of  Dr.  Channi^o,  collected  by  him  befon  hlf 
death,  with  Ids  introductory  remarks,  are  included  in  this  edition. 


The  Association  have  also  for  sale  the  foilowing  valuable  works,  not 
pulilished  by  tJiem :  — 

WORKS    OF  REV.   ORVILLE    DEWEY,  D.D.     3  voIb. 

8to.    S4.60. 

These  Tolomes  contain  Discotirses  on  the  following  toploa :  Ilnman  Xatare ; 
Human  Ufe ;  the  Nature  of  lleligion ;  Commerce  and  Business,  and  Questionf 
in  ControTervhd  Theology,  and  Practical  Religion. 

REASON  IN  RELIGION.    By  Rev.  Fredkwo  H.  Hedge, 

D.D.    12mo.    S2  00. 

THE  HOUR  WHICH  COMETH  AND  NOW  IS.    SER- 
MOySy  by  Rer.  Javbb  Frbsvaic  Clarkx,  DD.    12mo.    Cl.60. 

MEMOIR    OF    THE    CONTROVERSY    RESPECTING 

7 HE  THREE  HEAVENLY  WITNESSES,  L  JOHN,  t.  7.  Includ- 
ing Critical  Notices  of  the  Principal  Writers  on  both  Sides  of  the  DiseuasioB. 
By  Criticus.  ▲  new  Edition,  with  Notea  and  an  Appendix,  by  Ezra 
Abbot.    16mo.    70  eta. 

BIX  SERMONS.    By  Rev.  Grorob  P.  Snocons.    16mo. 

THE  ToRD'S  SUPPER  AND  ITS  OBSERVANCE.    By 
LucBETiA  P.  Hale.    16ino,  red  edges.    $1.60. 
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